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PREFACE, 


N 


O  event  ever  proved  fo  intcrefting,  to  mankind  In  general 

and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  particular^  as  the  difcovery 

of  the  new  world,  and  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  cap^  of 

Oood  Hope :  it  at  onct  gave  tife  to  a  revolution  in  the  cori)« 

Xtictce  and  in  the  powet  of  nations,  as  wdl  as  in  the  manners, 

induftry  and  government  of  almoft  the  whole  world.     At  this 

period  new  connexions  were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

mod  didant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had  never 

before  experienced.  The  produdions  of  climates  fituated  under 

the  equator  werie  confumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole ; 

the  induflry  of  the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth ;  and 

the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were  clothed  with  the  manufadiires 

of  the  eaft ;  in  (hort,  a  general  intercourfe  of  opinions,  laws 

and  cuftoms,  difeafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vice^,  wei'e 

eftabliihed  amongft  meii. 

In  Europe,  in  particular,  every  thing  has  been  changed  in 
confequence  of  its  commerce  atid  x:onne£tioil  with  the  Ameri- 
can continent ;  btit  the  Changes  which  took  place  prior  to  the 
late  revolution,  (which  eftabliflied  the  liberties  of  the  United 
Stated,  and  transformed  the  dependent  colonies  of  Britain  into 
an  independent  commonwealth,  6r  rather  a  foclety  of  com* 
monwealths)  only  ferved  to  incfeafe  ihe  mifei^  of  mankind, 
adding  to  the  power  of  defpotifm,  and  rivetting  fafter  the 
ihacklesf  of  oppreflion  ;  the  conimerce.  of  Spain^  in  particular, 
with  the  new  world;  has  been  fupported  by  a  fyftem  of  rapinet 
'*"-■*         •        ^*      A  a  mur- 
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^V  P  R  E  F  A  C  E« 

jnurder  and  opprelfion ;  a  fyftem  that  has  fpread  defolation  and 
idiftrefs  not  only- in  America,  but  in  Europe  and  Africa.  She 
has,  however,  benefitted  but  little  by  it,  for  her  ftrength,  com- 
merce and  induftry,  have  evidently  decliped  in  proportion  to 
the  ii^ux  of  the  gold  of  the  new  continent.  With  Great- 
Britain,  for  a  confiderable  period,  things  appeared  fomewhat 
different ;  till  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  her  commerce  with 
America  increafed  her  national  (Irength,  and  added  to  her  own 
induilry  and  wealthy  while  it  defolated  and  ravaged  the  coaft 
pf  Africa. 

From  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  influence  of  America 
on  Europe  has  been  o(  a  diflPerent  kind  :  the  glorious  druggie 
which  the  United  States  fuflained,  and  the  inquiries  to  which 
that  eventful  period  gave  rife,  did  much  to  raife  mankind  from 
that  ftate  of  abjefi  flavery  and  degradation,  to  which  defpotifm, 
aided  by  fuperftition,  had  funk  them :  from  that  period  the  rights 
of  man  beg^n  to  be  underftood,  and  the  principles  of  civil 
and  leligious  liberty  have  been  canvaiTed  with  a  freedom  before 
unknown,  and  their  influence  has  extended  itfelf  from  the  pa* 
lace  to  the  cottage?  in  fliort,  the  revolution  in  the  late  Britifii 
American  colonies  bids  fair  ultimately  not  only  to  occafion 
the  emancrpation  of  the  other  Eurdpean  colonies  on  that  con- 
tinent, but  to  accocnplifli  a  complete  revolution  in  all  the  old 
governments  of  Surope. 

.^  We  have  already  feen  a  patriot  king,  aided  by  a  hero  who 
fought  for  the  caufe  of  freedom  under  WafliingtQH,  ftruggting 
to  render  his  people  free  and  happy  ;  and  we  have  witneifed  a 
perjured  defpot  expiating  his  crimps  on  the  fcaffbld,  at  the.com-* 
mand  of  a  people  rpufed  to  a  fenfe  of  their  injuries  and  rights^v 
by  men  who  had  afllfted  in  eftablifliing  the  liberties  of  America. 
^^In  refleding  on  thofe  fcenes  as  individuals,  we  can  only  ht^ 
ment  the  want  of  fuccefs  which  has.  attended  the  former,  and 
regret  the  crime^s  of  ambitious  ai[i4  unprincipled .  individuals, 
which  liave  certainly  tafnilhed,  but  not  deftroyed,  the  glory 

of 
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of  the  revolution,  which  has  attended  the  latter,  -  *TKe  tt6fA 

vHUi  however,  ere  long  pafs  away,  ^«d  returning  ptikte'iKrill 

leave  the  other  nations  of  Europe  2t  libelty  to  contemplite 

without  prejudice,  hot  only  their  oVen  fitiisCttdh,  bcit  tHe^iiei* 

fources  jof  France  drawn  forth  into  z6&6n  undei'  the  irtflCieif^ 

of  an  energetic  government,  founded  On  the*  will  of  the  peopie, 

and  adminiftered  at  an  expenfe  far  lefs  tMuf  What  the  "penfiteeii 

minions  of  its  former  corrupt  court  alone  devoured.    Whetar* 

ever  that  period  arrives,  and  arrive  it  will,  it'tieedis'not  aTpifft 

of  iafpiration  to  aflert,  that  the  other  nations  of'  Edropt  xtiSlk 

fubmit  to  a  thorough  reformation,  or  be  content  to  behold*  their 

commerce,  agriculture, ''  and  population  declfaie« 

•    •     • 

• 

In.  the  mean  time  the  United  Stared  are 'pnrfitii^g  fey  iHt 
coavulfed  fituation  of  Europe,  and  incfesffhig,  ina  d^^lieetii^ 
therto  unparalleled  in  the  hillory  of  nittiti^s,  th  '^ptllalibn  lilliil 
opulence.  Their  power,  commerce'  ^nd-^gricdftire,  are'tiT* 
pidly  on  the  increafe,  aiid  the  w^fSdm  of  "the  fibderal  gpvem- 
ment  has  hitherto  been  fuch  as  to  riend^r  the  i|ii4>fpdft'iof  a  let-' 
tjement  under  its  foderihg  influence  trtily  IhVIfingto  tfte  Itkir- 
chant,  the  manufadurer,  the'mech^niCy'ahd'theinduftrioiis'la* 
bourer:  nor  have  thefe  albne  fbiind  th^  tJnited  States  advta>- 
lageous ;  the  perfecuted  in  Trance  or  England  have '  there 
found  an'afylum,  where  their  lives,  property  and  liberty ^iie 
fecure  ;  where  they  may  almbft  fay,  the  wicked  ceafe  fitlia 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  reft.  Nor  can  any  doubttie 
entertained,  but  in  a  ihbrt  period  the  tnan  of  fcierice,  aswiA 
as  die  contemplative  and  experimehtal  philbfopher,  will  find 
the  QiOres  of  Colli  dibia  equally  pVopitious  to  their  "Wflhes. 
Education  is  fending  forth  ifiS  illuminaiing'rays,- afnd  i^tflk' 
fluetice  oa  the  rifing  generation  will  aid  the  Americant  in  all; 
their  other  ;purfuit^.^ 


r   « 


-  The.  ixihabttanls  •  of  Europ^'^^ie  not  ifilfenfible'of  tfltfi^fa- 
voiitable  circumftahces.    The  charms  of  divil  dhd  ttBghm^  li^* 
^^ '  the  Advantages  of  an  extenrfiVe  and  ffcttile^  bnt  iiocuM« 

tat«4^ 
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ijons  of  many^  whofe  names  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  fitua- 
tion  will  not  for  obvious  reafons  permit  him  to  mention,  but 
for  whofe  friendfliip  he  (hall  ever  retain  the  mod  lively  fentU 
ments  of  efteem  and  gratitude.  The  Editor's  thanks  are  like- 
wife' particularly  due  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  of 
Quakers^  for  the  documents  which  have  'enabled  him,  with 
thorough  convidion,  to  wipe  off  the  odium  which  Mr.  Char- 
piers,  in  his  Annals,'  and  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Univerfal 

4  a 

Hiftory,  followed  by  Mr.  Morfe,  had  thrown  on  the  charaSer 
of  William  Penn  and  the  firft  fettlers  of  Pennfylvania,*"  and 
'on  whofe  authority  they  were  by  him  inferted. 

With  refped  to  the  printed  authorities  which  the  Editor 

has  followed^  he  has  not  only  borrowed  their  ideas,  but,  whene 

he  had  not  the  vanity  to  conceive  himfelf  capable  of  corre£ling 

it|  he.has  adopted  their  language,  fo  that  in  a  long  narrative  he 

bts  often  no  other  claim  to  merit  than  what  arifes  from  felec- 

tion  an^  a  few  conneSing  fentences :  as,  however,  by  this  method 

it  has  often  become  difficult  for  an  author  to  know  his  own, 

At  Editor  at  once  begs  leave  to  fay,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of 

the  labours  and  abilities  of  the  jibbc  Raynal,  Franklin^  Robert^ 

fittj    Clavigero^    y^iff^f^fo^^    Belknap,   jidams,   Catejby,   Buffan^ 

Gcrdotiy  Ramfcy,  Bartram,  CoXy  Rujh,  Afitchel,  Cutler^  Imlay^ 

Rlfmy  Barlow^    Briffoty  Morfc,  Edwards,  and  a  number  of 

others  of  lefs  import,    together  with  the  tranfa£bions  of  the 

Englifli  and  American  philofophical  focieties,  American  Mil- 

feum,  8cc. 


•  The  Editor  has  particularly  to  requeft,  that  tliofe  whp  have  taken 
this  Woik  in  Numbers,  will,  in  juftice  to  Iiimfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  William  Penn,  def'roy  the  liulf-flieet,  fignature  P  p  vol.  ii. 
pa^c  289  to  296  incUifive,  and  fnbftitute  ihe  half-flieet  of  the  fame  figna- 
tiire,  given  in  the  laft  Number,  in  its  ftead — the  fame  is  requefted  r^- 
/pccHifg  the  Conftitlition  of  Fennfylvania  and  ihc  other  cancels  marked. 
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PREFACE. 


N, 


O  event  ever  proved  fo  intcrefting,  to  mankind  In  general 

and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery 

of  the  new  world,  and  the  paflTage  to  India  by  the  cape  of 

Oood  Hope  :  it  at  once  gave  t-ife  to  a  revolution  in  the  corin* 

^me^ce  and  in  the  powef  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  manners, 

induftry  and  government  of  almoft  the  whole  world.     At  this 

period  new  connexions  were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

mod  diflant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had  never 

before  experienced.  The  produdlions  of  climates  fituated  under 

the  equator  were  confumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole ; 

the  induflry  of  the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth ;  and 

the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were  clothed  with  the  manufa£lures 

of  the  ead  ;  in  ihort,  a  general  intercourfe  of  opinion^,  laws 

and  cuftoms,  difeafes  atid  remedies,  virtues  and  vices;,  wei*e 

eftablifhed  amongft  meii. 

In  Europe,  in  particular,  every  thing  has  been  changed  in 
confequence  of  its  commerce  atid  ^onnediioh  with  the  Ameri^ 
can  continent ;  but  the  Changes  which  took  place  prior  to  the 
late  revolution,  [which  eflabliihed  the  liberties  of  the  United 
Stated,  atld  transformed  the  dependent  cplonies  of  Britain  into 
an  independent  commonwealth,  br  rather  a  fociety  of  com« 
xnonwealths)  only  ferVed  to  inci^afe  ihe  mifefy  of  mankind, 
adding  to  the  power  of  defpotifm,  and  rivetting  fafteir  the 
fhackles  of  oppreilion  ;  the  commerce,  of  Spain,  in  particular, 
with  th«  new  world,  has  been  fupported  by  a  fyftem  of  rupinet 
-'•  .    -  *•      A  a  mur.* 
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2  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

"  a  white  head;"  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  language.  But 
likcnefs  of  found  in  a  few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to  ef- 
tabliili  the  fad ;  efpecially  if  the  meaning  has  been  evidently  per- 
verted :  for  example^  the  whole  penguin  tribe  have  unfortunately  not 
only  black  heads,  but  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  hemifphere  ; 
the  name  was  alib  bellowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  a  pingucdmey  from 
their  exccffive  fatnefs :  but  the  inventor  of  this,  thinking  to  do  honour 
to  iis  country,  inconfiderately  caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and 
unheard  of  in  the  New  World,'  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welfh  wcie 
lYevef  a  naval  people  >  that  the  age  in  which  Madoc  lived  was  peculiarly 
ignorant  in  navigation ;  and  the  mod  which  they  could  have  attempted 
muft  have  been  a  mere  coafting  voyage  *• 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  glory,  on  grounds  rathex 
better  than  the  Welfti.     By  their  fettlements  in  Iceland  and  in  Green- 
land, they  had  arrived  within  fo  fmall  a  diilance  of  the  New  Worlds 
that  there  is  at  lead  a  poflibility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by  a 
people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventurous,  as  the  ancient 
Normans  were.     The  proofs  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  Britilh  Hiftorians;  for  the  difcovery  is  mentioned  ia 
feveral'  of  the  Iflandic.  manufcripts,     Xhe  period  was  about  the  year 
1002,  when  it  was  vifited  by  one  Biorn ;  and  the  difcovery  purfued  to 
greater  effed  by  Leif,  the  fon  of  Eric,  the  difcovcrcr  of  Greenland.     It 
does  not  appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador ;  on  which 
coaft  they  met  with  the  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they  bellowed  the  name  of 
JSkrar Ungues,  or  dwarfifh  people,  from  their  fmall  llature.     They  werp 
armed  with  bows   and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they 
have  ^t  prefent.     All  this  is  probable ;  nor  fhouid  the  tale  of  the  Ger- 
man, called  TuchU  one  of  the  crew,  invalidate  the  account.     He  was 
one  day  miffing;  but  foon  returned,  leaping  and  fmging  with  all  tlie 
extravagant  marks  of  joy  a  bon  'vivant  could  (liow,  on  difcovering  thp 
inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape :  Torfaeus  even  fays,  that  h© 
returned  in  a  flate  of  intoxication.     To  convince  his  commander,  he 
brought   feveral    bunches,    who   from   that  circumftance  named  that 
country  Vtnland,     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  North  America  pro- 
duces the  true  vine ;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower  latitudes  than  our  ad- 

*  If  the  reader,  however,  wlihesf  to  examine  this  curious  qucilion  ftill  farther,  ha 
vll!  meet  with  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  fubje<Sl,  in  Williams's  Enquiry  into  the 
friftl  of  tie  tradithiiy  concerning  the  Difcovery  of  ylfncrica  by  Prince  Madog.  8vo»— St« 
alf-'  1mlav':s  Account  of  Kmtuckey^  pa^ie  377,  ad  Edit. 
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feniaivrs  could  reach  in  the  time  employed  in  their  voyages^  which 
was  cdjnpiehended  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to 
Mot  of  th6  difcovery;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonia^dy  nor 
207  adyantages  made  of  it,  it  may  fairly  be  conje£lured>  that  they 
jeached  no  farther  than  the  barren  country  of  Labrador.  In  (hort,  it 
jsirom  a  much  later  period  that  we  mail  date  the  real  difcovcry  of 
America  *. 

Towards  the  cloic  of  the  14th  century,  the  navigation  of  Europe  was 
fcarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mari- 
ner's compafs  had  been  invented  and  in  common  ufc  for  more  than  a 
centaiy ;  yet  with  the  help  of  this  fure  guide,  prompted  by  the  moft 
ardent  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  princes, 
the  mariners  of  thofe  days  rarely  ventured  from  the  fight  of  land. 
They  acquired  great  applaufe  by  failing  along  tlie  coaft  of  Africa  and 
difcovering  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands ;  and  after  pulhing  their 
refcarches  with  the  greateft  induftry  and  perfeverance  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  the  mod  fortunate  and  en- 
terpriiing,  extended  their  difcoveries  Southward  no  farther  than  the 
equator. 

The  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  had  for  feveral  ages  been  brought 

iiiU)  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it 

hid  now  become  the  objedl  of  the  Portuguefe  to  find  a  pafTage  to  India, 

ky  iailing  round  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa  and  then  taking  an, 

Eaftcrn  coorfe.     This  grekt  objeA  engaged  the  general  attention  of 

mankind,  and  dre\^  into  the  Portuguefe  fervice  adventurers  from  every 

maritime  nation  in  Europe.     Every  year  .added  to  their  experience  in 

navigation,  and  feemed  to  promife  a  reward  to  their  induftry.     The 

profpeft,  however,  of  arriving  at   the  Indies  was  extremely  diftant ; 

^ty  years  perfeverance  ip  the  fame  track,  had  brought  them  only  to  the 

equator,  and  it  waspropable  that  as  many  more  would  elapfc  before  they 

could  accomplifh  their  purpofe,  had  not  Columbus,  by  an  uncommon 

exertion  of  genius,  formed  a  defign  no  lefs  aftpnilhing  to  the  age  in 

which  he  lived,  than  beneficial  to  pofterity^ 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguefe  had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chriftopher  Colon  or 
Columbus,  a  fubjedl  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.     Neither  the  time  nor 

•  In  the  ad  Vol.  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  PhiIoC>phical  Society  at  Phi'adelphia, 
Kr.  Otto,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  D'ljanjtry  of  Ammcds  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  ono 
*'HIM,  a  German,  difcovered  the  American  Continent  prior  to  its  being  difcovered  by^ 
^fQbitilMis.    for  t|ie  ingenious  argiim^jbs  irf  fuppoft  of  this  opinion^  the  reader  is  re- 

..."  5  ^  place 
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place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty';  bat  he  was  descended  of 
an  honourable  ^unily^  thoagh .  reduced .  to  indigence  by  yarioas  mis« 
fbrtanes.  His  ancefton  having  betaken  thcmfelyes  for  fdbfifteoce  to  ^ 
fea-faring  life^  Columbus  diicovered,  in  his  early  youths  the  peculiac 
charafUr  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profeffioOi  His 
parentSy  inftead  of  thwarting  this. original  propenfity  of  his  mindi  ieem  tof 
have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it^  by  the  education  which. tfa^  gave 
him.  After  acquiring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tonguci  the  only 
language  in  whioh  fcience  was  taught  at  that  time>  he  was  inflrn^ted  in. 
geometry^  cofmography^  aftronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  tbe& 
he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predilei^ion,  on  account  of  their  coa-. 
nedtion  with  navigation^  his  favourite  obje^lj  that  he  advanced  with 
rapid  proficiency  in  the  fludy  of  them.^  Thus  qualified,  in  the  year 
146 1)  he  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteeni  and  began  his  career  on 
that  element  which  conduced  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early 
voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen 
the  Genpefe  frequented.  This  being  a  fphere  too  narrow  for  his  active 
mindi  he  made  an  excurfion  to  the  northern  feas,  in  14671  and  vifited 
the  ccafls  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Engliih  and  other  nations  had  begun 
to  refort  on  account  of  its  filhery.  As  navigation^  in  every  dlre^on, 
was  now  become  enterprifing,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  iiland^  the 
Thule  of  die  ancients^  and  advanced  Several  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  Having  fati^fied  his  curiofity  by  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affiiifs^  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he 
entered  intp  the  fervice  of  a  famous  fea*  captain,  of  his  own  nad^e  and 
fiunily,  Tlus  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own^ 
e}Cpence^  and  by  cruifing  fometimes  againfi:  the  Mahometans,  fome^ 
times  againft  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  ac« 
quired  both  wealth  and  reputation*  With  him  Columbus  continued 
for  (everal  years,  no  lefs  diftinguilhed  for  his  courage,  than  for  his  ex- 
perience as  a  failor.  At  length,  in  an  obftinate  engagement,  off  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  Caravels,  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  veflcl  on  board  which  he  ferved  took  fircf 
together  with  one  of  the  enemy's  (hips,  to  which  it  was  faft  grappled. 
In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind  did  not 
forfake  him.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  iea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar^ 
^nd  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the 
$iore,  though  above  two  leagues  diitanty  and  faved  a  life  refer ved  for 
great  undertakings. 

As  fopn  as  he  recovered  (Irength  fer  the  journey,  he  repaired  to* 
]uifl)on,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  were  fettled.    They*  foon  con^ 
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fOftd  foA  a  fkvoarable  0|nnion  of  his  merits  as  well  as  taltnts^  that 

^y  wualj  folkited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdomi  where  his  lunral 

Icilaod  eicpccience  eonld  not  fail  of  rendering;  him  confpicuons»    To 

tfoy.  adventurer,  animated  either  with  curioiity  to  vifit  new  councriest 

^  widi  ambition  to  diftinguilh  himfclf,  the  Portuguefe  fenricewwat 

that  time  extremely  inviting.    Colarabus  liftened  with  a  favotirabldear 

to  die  advice  of  his  friends,  and  having  gained  the  edeem  of  a  Fbrtii* 

guefe  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Lifbon.    This  j^Ka 

ancCy  inftead  of  detaching  him  from  a  fea-faring  life,  contributed  to 

large  the  fphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  defire  of 

tending  it  dill  farther.    His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 

PcTcftrcllo,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Htory  in  his  eadf^ 

navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protedion,  had  difcovered  and  planted 

the  illands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.    Columbus  got  pofTeflion  .of 

the  joomals  and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them  he 

learned  the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  held  in  making  their  di(^ 

coveries,  as  well  as  the  various  circumftances  which  guided  or  encouraged 

them  in  their  attempts.    The  fludy  of  thefe  foothed  and  inflamed  hia 

favounte  paflion ;  and  while  he  contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the 

defcripdons  of  the.  new  countries  which  Pereftrello  had  feen»  his  im- 

faticQce  to  vifit  them  became  irrefidible.    In  order  to  indulge  it,  he 

aiadea  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  feveral  years  to  trade 

«itb  that  iiland,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlemcnts  in 

Cainea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  bad' difcovered  oa 

the  condncnt  of  Africa. 

By  t^  experience  which  Colupobus  acquired,  during  fuch  a  variety  of 
voyages,  to  ilmoik  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any 
intercourfe  was  c;arrie(}  on  by  fea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the  mod 
Ikllfbl  navigators  in  Europe,  But,  not  fatisfied  with  that  praifc,  his 
ambidon  aimed  at  fopiething  n^ore.  The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the 
Portuguefe'navigators  had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and  emulation^ 
which  fet  every  man  Qf  fcience  upon  examining  all  the  circumflances 
^t  led  to  the  difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a  prof- 
pcft  of  fucceeding  irt  any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of 
Colombus^  naturally  inquifitive,  capable  of  deep  refledUon,  and  turned 
to  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  was  fo  often  employed  in  revolving  the 
piociples  up(»^  which  the  Portuguefe  had  founded  their  fchemes  of  dif^ 
corny,  and  d^e  mod^  la  which  they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradn* 
^  began  to  fofm  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their  plan,,  and  of  ac- 
^OQpGflinig  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they  h^d  attempted  in  raiq. 

To  find  oat  a  paflage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  the  grea^obje6l  in 
Vew^  dat  |>eriod^  Fjrpm  ti^p  (ii^e  that  the  Portuguefe  doubled  Cape  d^ 
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Vevdy  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  navigation^ 
indf  in  comparifon  with  it,  all  their  difcoveries  iii  Africa  appeared  in- 
cohfiderable.  The  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  beau /known  for 
many  ages  ;  its  fjnces  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  high  re- 
queft.throaghottt  Europe^  and  the  vaft  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arifing 
{rom  their  haying  engroCIed  this  trade,  had  raifed  the  envy  of  all  nations* 
But  how  intent  foever  the  Portuguefe  were  upon  difcovering  a  new  route 
to  thpfe  defirable  regions,  they  fearched  for  it  only  by  fteering  towards 
the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India^  by  turning  to  the  eaft^  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa.  This  courfe  was 
ftill  unknown,  and,  even  if  difcovered,  was  of  fuch  immenfe  length,  that 
9  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  mull  have  appeared,  at  that  periocfi  an 
undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very  uncertain  iflue.  More 
than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to 
the  equator ;  a  much  longer  fpace  of  time  might  elapfe  before  the  more 
cxtenfive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplilhed,  Thefc 
refledlions  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  courfe 
which  the  Portugupfe  were  purfuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to  confider 
whether  a  fhorter  and  more  diredl  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might  no( 
be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  ferioufly  every  circumftancc 
fuggeftcd  by  his  fuperior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  praftice  of 
navigation,  after  comparing  attentively  the  obfervations  of  modem  pilots 
with  the  hints  and  conjedures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  laft  concluded, 
that  by  failing. directly  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries,  wHich  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India, 
piuft  infallibly  be  difco  vexed. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from  different 
fources,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  feemingly  as  chimerical  as 
it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  wa^ 
known,  and  its  magnitude  afcertained  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy. 
From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  anc^ 
Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  fuitable  to  our  ideas  concerning 
jthe  wifdon^  and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the 
yaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  covered  entirely  by  ^  wafte  unprofit* 
able  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It 
appeared  likevvife  extremely  probable,  that  the  cpntinent,  on  this  fide  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  porportional  q^iantity  of  land  in  the  other 
hemifphere.  Thefe  conclufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  anothe;: 
continent,  4rawri  from  the  figure  and  ftrudure  of  the  globe>.  ^yerc  con^ 
firmed  -by  the  obfervations ,^nd  conjectures  of  qjQdcrn  payigator^.' r- A 
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Portvguefc  pilot,  having  ftretched  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at 
ih&tumc,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carvedi  floating  upon  the 
lea;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  wefterly  windj  he  concluded 
that  it  came  from  fome  unknown  land^  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Colnmr 
bus's  brother-in-law  had  founds  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira  iflcsy  a  piece 
of  timber  faftiioned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame  wind ; 
and  had  feen  likewife  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves^ 
which  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  productions  peculiar 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  xrees,  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Azores,  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular  features,  refembi* 
ing  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Africa,  were  caft  aftiore 
there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  from  theoretical  princi- 
ples and  practical  obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  cxpeft  the  difcovery  of 
new  countries  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  other  reafons  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  muft  be  connedled  with  the  continent  of  India.     Though 
the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  farther  than  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  yet  fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.     As  men  arc  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  mag- 
miy  what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  reprefented  them  as  regions  of  an 
immenfe  extent,     Cteiias  affirmed  that-  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft 
«f  Afia.    Oneficritus,   whom  Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitable  earth.     Nearchus 
affcrtcd,  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.     The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
bad  proceeded  towards  the  Eaft  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  advanced,  fcemed  to  confirm  thefc  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  ancients.     By  his  magnificent  defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Cathaj  and  CipangOy  and  of  many  other  countries,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vaft  extent. 
From  thefe  accounts,  which,  however  defedlive,  were  the  moft  accurate 
that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with  refpeft  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Columbus  drew  a  juft  conclufion.     He 
contended,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched  out 
towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft,  in  confequence  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  tlic 
^  earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  iflands  which  had  lately  been  difcovercd 
to  the  weft  of  Africa ;  that  the  diftance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was 
probably  not  very  confiderable ;  and  that  the  moft  dired,  as  well  as 
fiiortcft  courfe,  to  the  lemote  regions  of  the  Eaft,  was  to  be  found  by 
faifing  doe  weft.     This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the 
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ireftera  parti  of  our  continent^  was  countenanced  by  fomc  cmui 
writers  luiioog  the  ancients^  the  fan^ioa  of  whofe  authority  was  iie< 
faff  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  any  tenet.  A 
totie  Aought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits 
G3»altar«  were  not  far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  that  th 
h^it  be  a  communication  by  fea  between  them.  Seneca,  in  terms  i 
more  explicit,  affirms,  that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  fail  from  Sp 
to  India  in  a  few  days.  The  famods  Adantic  ifland  dcfcribed  by  Pla 
and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an  unknot 
omtioent  was  fituated,  is  repre(ented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  d 
tance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  Columbus, 
whofe  chara^er  the  modefly  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was  uni 
with  the  ardent  enthuiiafm  of  a  projeflor,  did  not  reft  with  fuch  ab 
lute  afiurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority 
the  ancients,  as  not  to  eonfult  fuch  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capa 
ef  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  fi 
port  of  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hund: 
and  leventy-fbur,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probabil 
of  diibovering  new  countries,  by  failing  wcftwards,  to  Paul,  a  pi 
fician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography,  a 
whxh  from  the  learning  as  well  .as  candour  which  he  difcovers  in 
icply,  af^ars  to  have  been  well  intitled  to  the  confidence  which  C 
Iambus  placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  fuggef 
ieveral  fads  in  confirmation  of  it;  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  pes 
vcie  jin  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which  mud:  redound  fo  mi 
to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great  defij 
than  that  of  Columbus,  all  thofe  reafonings,  and  obfervations,  and 
tiiorities,  would  have  ferved  only  as  the  foundation  of  fome  plaufi 
and  fruitless  theory^  which  might  have  furnifhed  matter  for  ingenL 
'diicourfe,  or  fanciful  conje(5lure.  But  with  his  fanguine  and  enterprif: 
temper,  fpeculation  led  dircdlly  to  aftion.  Fully  fatisfied  himfelf  w 
lefpe^  to  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the 
of  experiment,  and  to  fet  out  upon  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  I 
ftep  towards  this  was  tofecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confidera, 
powers  in  Europe,  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an  enterprife.  As  Ic 
abfence  had  not  extinguifhed  the  affedlion  which  he  bore  to  his  nat 
country,  he  wifhed  that  it  Ihould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  ^ 
vention.  With  this  view,  he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  fenate  of  C 
noa,  and  making  his  country  the  firll  tender  of  his  fervice,  ofiered 
fidl  under  the  banners  of  thp  republic,  in  qaeflof  the  new  regions  wh: 
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be  expcftcd  to  difcovcn    But  Columbus  had  refidcd  for  fo  many  yean 

in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abi-* 

Htics  and  charaftcr ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  fo  little  ac- 

aAomtd  to  diftsyit  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  juft  idea  of  the 

principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.    They  inconfidcr- 

,ately  rcje^ed  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projcdor,  aui 

joft  for  tvcf  the  opportunity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  an- 

pioit  fplendour. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus  was  fo 
jlittlc  difiumraged  by  the  repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  inftead  of 
iclinquijhing  his  undertaking!  he  purfued  it  with  freih  ardour.     He 
jnade  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofe  domi- 
luons  he  had  been  long  cllablifhed,  and  whom  he  confidcred,  on  tha^ 
account,  as  having  the  iecond  claim  to  his  fervice.     Here  every  circum- 
fiance  feemed  to  promife  him  a  more  favourable  reception.     He  applied 
to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval 
affairs,  and  proud  of  patronifing  every  attempt  to  difcover  new  countries. 
His  fubjeds  were  the  moft  experienced  navigators  in  Europe,  and  the 
jeaft  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty  or  boldnefs  of  any  ma- 
ritime expedition.    In  Portugal,  the  profeffional  ikill  of  Columbus,  as 
veil  as  his  perfonal  good  qualities^  were  thoroughly  known ;  and  at 
ik  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  fcherae  was  not  altogether  vi- 
lionary,  the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  any  (inifter  in- 
tention in  propofing  it.     Accordingly,  the  king  liftened  to  him  in  the 
jnoft  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confide  ration  of  his  plan  to 
Kcgo  Ortiz,  bifliop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewifh  phyficlans,  eminent  cof- 
mographers,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this 
kiad.     As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  oppofed  and  difappointed  Colum- 
bus; in  JAibon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  lefs  for- 
jnidablc.     The  perfons,  according  to  whofe  deciiion  his  fcheme  was  to 
be  adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the  chief  diredo^s  of  ^he  Portuguefc 
Mvigatfohs,  and  had  advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paffagc  to  India,  by  fleer- 
ing a  courfc  diredlly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  recommended  as 
Ihorter  and  more  certain.     They  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his 
propofal,  without  fubmittiqg  to  the  double  mortification,  of  condem'n- 
fung  their  own  theory i  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperior  fagacity* 
After  teafing  him  with  oaptious  queftions,  and  ilaning  innumerable  ob» 
jcdtions,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  fuch  a  particular  explana^ 
tion  of  his  fyftenij  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  difcovery  of  its  ni- 
tUie,  they  de&rred  pading  a  final  judgement  with  refped  to  it.    In  the 
Bean  Uaie^  they  cooi^ired  ^o  rob  hiia  of  the  honour  and  advantageis 
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which  he  expcfted  from  the  fucccfs  of  his  fchcmc,  adviiing  the  king  ta 
difpatch  a  veffel,  fecretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovcry, 
by  following  exadlly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out. 
John,  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentimcnts  becoming  a  monarchy 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But  4he  pilot,  chofen  to  exe« 
cute  Columbus's  plan,  had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of  approaching  land  appeared, 
his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  project  as 
equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

Upon  difcovering  this  difhonourable  tranfaftion,  Columbus  felt  the 
indignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
fentment  determined  to  break  oflf  all  intercourfe  with  a  nation  capable 
of  fuch  flagrant  treachery.  He  inftantly  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  proteftion  of 
any  patron,  whom  he  could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  cany 
it  into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  CaHile  and 
Arragon.  But  as  he  had  already  experienced  the  uncertain  iflue  of  appli- 
cations to  kings  and  minifters,  he  took  the  precaution  of  fending  into 
England  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated 
his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  raofl  fagacious  as  well  as  opun 
lent  princes  in  Europe.  f 

It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fears 
with  refpeft  to  the  reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spanilh  court. 
Spain  was,  at  that  jundlure,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada, 
the  laft  of  the  Moorifh  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  fuf- 
picious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  relifh  bold  or  uncommon 
defigns.  Ifabella,  though  more  generous  and  enterprifing,  was  under 
-the  influence  of  her  hufl)and  in  all  her  adlions.  The  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  made  no  efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progrefs  of  difcovery  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Portuguefe,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them. 
The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  adlivity 
and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumftances  fo  unfavourable,  it  was  impof^ 
fible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progrefs  with  a  nation,  naturally  flow 
and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions.  His  charadUr,  however,  wa$ 
admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people,  whofe  confidence  and  protec- 
tion he  folicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment ; 
circiimfped  in  his  words  and  aAions ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals;  and 
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titmpkry  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  fundlions  of  religion* 
By  qualities  fo  refpe^able,  he  not  only  gained  many  private  friends^ 
bat  acquired  fuch  general  efteem^  that^.  notwithftanding  the  plainnefs  of 
hisappearanoe^  fuitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune^  he  was  not 
confidcred  as  a  mere  adventurer^  to  whom  indigence  had  fuggefted  a  vi- 
£<mary  projedl^  but  was  received  as  a  perfon  to  whofe  proportions  feriout 
attention  was  due* 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  though  fully  occupied  by  their  operations 
:^ainft  the  Moon,  paid  fo  much  regard  to  Columbus^  as  to  remit  the 
confidetation  of  his. plan  to  the  queen's  confeffor^  Ferdinand  de  Tala- 
Tcra.    He  confulted  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as  were  fuppofed  beft  qua* 
Med  to  decide  with  refpedl  to  a  fubjed  of  this  kind.     But  true  fcience 
had,  hitherto,  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  Spain ,  that  the  pretended  phi* 
lofophen^  fele^ed  to  judge  in  a  matter  of  fuch  momenta  did  not  com* 
piehend  the  firft  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  his  conjee* 
tures  and  hopes.     Some  of  them,  from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the 
dimenfions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote  parts 
of  the  caft,  which  Columbus  expefted  to  difcover,  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  lefs  than  three  years.    Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would 
find  tbe  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
sBM^ient  philofophers ;  or,  if  he  (hould  perfift  in  fleering  towards  the 
weft  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  his  return,  and  that  he  muft  inevitably  perilh,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  open  a  communication  between  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres, 
which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.     Even  without  deigning  to  enter 
into  any  particular  difcufiion,  many  rejected  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon 
the  credit  of  a  maxim,  nnder  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprifing 
Shelter  themfelves  in  every  age,  **  That  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  per* 
(on,  to  fuppoie  that  he  alone  poifeires  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  united.'*    They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any 
fach  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have  remained  fo 
long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages  have 
left  the  glory,  of  this  invention  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  addrefs  to  negociate  with  men 
capable  of  advancing  fuch  ftrange  propofitions.  He  had  to  contend  not 
^only  with  the  obftinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  ftill  more  intrac- 
table, the  pride  of  falfc  knowledge.  After  innumerable  conferences, 
•nd  wafting  five  years  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy 
jndgci  fo  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera,  at  laft, 
i&ade  fuch  an  unfavourable  report  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced 
them  to  acquaint  ColumbuS;  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  ihould  be 
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brought  to  a  period,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and 
©xpcnfive  enterprifc. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the  harflinefs  of  this  declaration^ 
Columbus  confidcred  it  as  a  final  rejeflion  of  his  propofals.  But  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  the  fuperiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming 
great  and  uncommon  deiigns,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  en- 
thufiafm,  which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  difap« 
pointmcnt.  Columbus  was  of  this  fanguine  temper.  Though  he  felt 
deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  frona 
a  court,  where  he  had  been  amufed  {o  long  with  vain  expedations,  hi» 
confidence  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  fyftem  did  not  diminifh,  and  hit 
iinpatience  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  it  by  an  adual  experiment  became 
greater  than  ever.  Having  courted  the  prote<^ion  of  fovereign  (late* 
\yithout  fuccefs,  he  applied,  next,  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  ad- 
drefled  fucceflively  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Ccli,  who, 
though  fubjefts,  were  pofleffed  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal 
to  the  enterprife  which  he  projedlcd.  His  negociations  with  them  proved 
as  fruitlefs,  as  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged ;  for  thefe 
noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus's  arguments  a* 
their  fuperiors,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jealoufy,  and  of- 
fending the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  fcheme  which  he 
had  rejeded. 

Amid  the  painful  fenfations  ocCafioned  by  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  difap.- 
pointments,  Columbus  had  to  fuftain  the  additional  did reis,  of  having 
received  no  accounts  from  his  brother,  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  court  of 
England.  In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  having  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  detained  him  a  prifontr  for  Several  years.  At  lengthy  he 
made  his  efcapc,  and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himfelG  during  a  confiderable  time,  in 
drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  drefs,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court. 
He  then  laid  before  the  king  the  propofals,  with  which  he  had  been  cn- 
truiled  by  his  b«other,  and,  notwithftanding  Henry's  exceffive  cautioa 
and  paifiinony,  which  rendered  him  averfe  to  new  or  expenfive  under- 
takings, he  received  Columbus's  overtures,  with  more  approbation,  than, 
j^y  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  prefented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  brother's  fatc^ 
and  having  now  no  proipci^  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  refolved  to  vifit 
the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  fa-' 
vourablc  reception  there.     lie  liad  already  made  preparations  for  this 

purpofc. 
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farpok,  and  taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during  hii 

tbfencty  when  Joan  Perez,  the  guardian  of  the  monaftery  of  Rabidif 

ntar  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to 

defer  his  journey  for  a  ihort  time.     Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 

learning,  and  of  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella,   to  whom  he  was 

known  perfonally.     He  was  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whoft 

abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being  ac« 

qoainted*    Prompted  by  curiofity  or  by  friendfhip,  he  entered  upon  an 

Kcarate  examination  of  his  fyftem,  in  conjunction  with  a  phyfician 

icttled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  confiderable  proficient  in  ma« 

thematical  knowledge.    This  inveftigation  fatisfied  them  fo  thoroughly^ 

with  refpeA  to  the  folidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded 

his  opinion,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  executing  the  plan  which 

ht  propofed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  present  his  country  from  beinr 

deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit,  which  mud  accrue  to  the  patrons  of 

fuch  a  grand  enterprife,  ventured  to  write  to  Ifabella,  conjuring  her  to 

coDfider  the  matter  anew,  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  reprefentations  of  a  perfon  whom  fhe  refpcfted,  Ifabella 

dcfited  Perez  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which^ 

on  account  of  the  fiege  of  Granada,  the  court  refided  at  that  time,  that 

ibc  might  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  fubjeft.     The  firft  cfft^ 

of  tlicir  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court, 

accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall  fum  to  equip  him  for  the  jour- 

flty.    As  there  was  now  a  certain  profpcft,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 

would  fpecdily  be  brought  to  an  happy  iflue  by  the  redudion  of  Gra« 

Bada,  which  would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  under* 

takings;  this^  as  well  as  the  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Co- 

Iambus  had  been  lately  honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with 

greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  fupport  of  his  fcheme.     The  chief 

ofthcfc,  Alonfo  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Caflile» 

and  Luis  de  Santangel^  receiver  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  in  Arragon, 

whofe  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting  this  grsat  dcfign  entitles  their  names 

to  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory^  introduced  Columbus  to  many  per* 

fens  of  high  rank,  and  interefted  them  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  infpire  Ferdinand  with  favourable 
fentiments.  He  (till  regarded  Columbus's  projefl  as  extravagant  and 
^merical ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partizans  inefiec- 
toal,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  employ  in  this  new  negcciation  with  him, 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pronounced  his  fcheme  to  be  im- 
pofiicable*  To  their  adonimment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them 
^th  die  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  ts  formerly,  and  infilled  upon 
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the  fame  high  recoinpence*  He  propofed  that  a  fmall  fleet  fhonld  b* 
fitted  out,  onder  his  command>  to  attempt  the  dlfcovervi  and  demaDded 
to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  landf 
which  he  fhould  difcover^  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing 
horn  them>  fettled  irrevocably  upon  himfelf  and  his  defcendants.  At 
Ae  fame  time^  he  ofifered  to  advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  fiim  necefrary" 
for  accomplifhing  his  deiign,  on  condition  that  he  ihould  be  entitled  to 
a  proportional  Ihare  of  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  entcrprife 
fiioiild  totally  mifcarry»  he  made  no  fiipulation  for  any  rewaxd  or  emo« 
loaient  virhatever.  Infiead  of  viewing  this  conduft  as  the  cleareft  cvw. 
dcncc  of  his  full  perfuafion  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  own  fyflem, 
•r  being  ftruck  with  ihit  magnanimity  which,  after  fo  many  delays  and 
sepulfesy  would  ftoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims^  the  per- 
Ibns  with  whom'  Columbus  treated,  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  de- 
manded. The  expcnce,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  reprefented  to  be  too 
great  for  Spain,  in  the  prcfent  exhaufted  ftate  of  its  finances.  They  con- 
iended>  that  the  honours  and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus^  were 
exorbitant,  even  if  he  fhould  perform  the  utmoft  of  what  he  had  pro- 
sufed;  and  if  all  his  fanguine  hopes  fhould  prove  illufive,  fuchvaftcon* 
ceffions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed  not  only  inconfideratc,  but 
ridiculous.  In  this  impofing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opi« 
Dion  appeared  fo  plaufible,  and  was  fo  warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand, 
that  Ifabella  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Columbus,  and  ab* 
xuptly  broke  off  the  negociation  with  him  which  fhe  had  begun* 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  difappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
bella, like  an  unexpefted  ray  of  light,  had  opened  fuch  profpedls  of  fuc* 
cefs,  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but 
now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was, 
could  hardly  fupport  the  fhock  of  fuch  an  unforefeen  reverfe.  He  with- 
drew in  deep  anguifh  from  court,  with  an  intention  of  profecuting  his 
▼pyage  to  England,  as  his  laft  refource. 

About  that  time  Granada  furrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
in  triumphal  pomp,  took  pofTeffion  of  a  city,  the  reduftion  of  which 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  ren- 
dered them  mailers  of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bdttom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  fpirits  which 
accompanies  fuccefs  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprifing,  Quin-* 
tanilla  and  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  difceming  patrons  of  Columbus, 

took  advantage  of  this  favourable  fituation^  in  order  to  make  one  effort 

» 
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more  in  behalf  of  their  friend.  They  addrcffcd  thcmfelrcs  to  Ilabella, 
sod,  after  expreffing  fomc  furprife,  that  (he,  who  had  always  been  the 
monificent  patronefs  of  generous  undertakings,  (hould  hefitate  fo  long 
to  coantenance  the  mod  fplcndid  fchemc  that  had  ever  been  propofed  to 
aof  mooarch;  they  reprefented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of « 
foDod  onderflranding  and  virtuous  charade r,  well  qualifiedi  by  hb  expe- 
rience in  navigation,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  geometry^  to  form  joft 
ideas  with  refpedl  to  the  flrud^ure  of  the  globe  and  the  (ituation  of  iti 
Tarious  regions ;  that,  by  offering  to  riik  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the 
execution  of  his  fcheme,  he  gave  the  moft  fatisfying  evidence  both  of  his 
integrity  and  hope  of  fuccefs ;  that  the  fum  requiiite  for  equipping  fuch 
an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  inconfiderable,  and  the  advantage! 
which  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  immenfe ;  that  he  de- 
manded no  recompence  for  his  invention  ahd  labour,  but  what  was  to 
arife  from  the  countries  which  he  Ihould  difcover ;  that,  as  it  was  wor- 
thy of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  fphcre 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  regions  hitherto 
unkno^^,  fo  it  would  afford  the  higheft  fatisfadion  to  her  piety  and 
zeal,  after  re-effabliihing  the  Chriflian  faith  in  thofe  provinces  of  Spain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  banifhed,  to  difcover  a  new  world,  to 
«r\udi  (he  might  communicate  the  light  and  bleffings  of  divine  truth ; 

tbatifnow  fhe  did  not  decide  inffantly,  the  opportunity  WbYild  be  irre- 
tiiwably  loft;  that  Columbus  was  on  h:s  way  to  foreign  countries, 
where  fome  prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  clofe  with 
his  propofals,  and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which 
had  excluded  her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that  fhe  had  once  in  her 
power  to  have  enjoyed, 

Thcfc  forcible  a^ments,  urged  by  perfons  of '  fuch  authority,  and  at 
ajnn^ure  fo  wellchofen,  produced  the  dcfired  effed.  They  dilpelled 
all  liabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  fhe  ordered  Columbus  to  be  inffantljr 
Rcalled,  decbred  her  refolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms, 
*ad  regretting  the  low  fbte  of  her  finances,  generoufly  offered  to  pledge 
her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in 
naUng  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Santangcl,  in  a  tranfport  of  gra- 
titade,  kifled  the  queen's  hand,  and  m  order  to  fave  her  from  having 
Rcooife  to  fuch  a  mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged 
to  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  was  requifite. 

Colombos  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  from  Ifabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the 
uiexpe6bd  revolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  dire^lly  to  Santo  Fe» 
Aoqgii  (qoi^  x^mainder  of  diffidence  flill  mingled  icfelf  with  his  joy. 

But 
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Bat  the  coedial  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Ifabella^  together  wit! 
the  near  profpefl  of  fetting  out  upon  that  voyage  whjch  had  fo  ]on| 
been  the  objedt  of  his  thoughts  and  wiihes,  foon  eflFaced  the  remembranci 
of  all  that  he  had  fuffered  in  Spain>  during  eight  tedious  years  of  folici- 
tation  and  fufpenie.     The  negociation  now  went  forward  with  facilit- 
and  difpatchy  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  figned  Oa 
the  feventeenth  of  April,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-twa 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were>  i.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  fovereiga 
of  the  ocean,  conflituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  fes 
iflandsy  and  continents  which  (hould  be  difcovered  by  his  induilry  ;  a^ 
fiipulated,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  (hould  enjoy  this  office,  w&^ 
the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral 
Caftilc,  within  the  limits  of  his  jucifdidlion.     2.  They  appointed  C< 
lumbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  iHands  and  continents  which  he  (houl* 
difcover;  but  if,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  (hould  here 
after  be  neceflfary  to  eftabli(h  a  fcparate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  coun* 
tries,  they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three  perfons,  of  whom  they 
would  chufe  one  for  that  office ;  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewife  to  be  hereditary,in  the  family  of  Columbus^ 
3 .  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  tenth  of  the 
free  profits  accruing  from  the  produftions  and  commerce  of  the  countries 
which  he  (hould  difcover*     4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controverfy 
or  law-fuit  (hall  arife  with  refped  to  any  mercantile  tranfaAion  in  th« 
countries  which  (hould  be  difcovered,  it  (hoqld  be  determined  by  the 
fole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him, 
5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  (hould 
*bfe  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  countfies  which  heftiould  difcovcii%nd  intitled  him,  ii 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Ifabelb 
in  this  tranfadlion,  his  diftruft  of  Columbus  was  (till  fo  violent  that  hi 
jfefufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as  king  of  Arragom  As  tb 
whole  expence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  o 
Caftile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjeds  of  that  kingdom  an  exclufiv< 
right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  fuccefs. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Ifabella,  by  her  attention  and  ac 
tivity  in  forwarding  tlve  preparations  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  U 
make  fome  reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  lo(t  ii 
fraitlefs  folicitation.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  VfCa 
her  was  adjuiled  ;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen,  in  oide 
^0  receive  their  final  indrudioAS.    Every  thing  refpe^ng  the  doftiositioi 
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ludcondoft  of  the  voyage,  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  difpofal  of 
iui  prudence.     But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  juft  caufc  of  of- 
feDce  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  ftriftiy  enjoined  him  not  to  approach 
aalrto  the  Portugiieft  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  o^ 
die  other  countries  to  which  the  Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difcoverers. 
Ilabeliahad  ordered  th6  fhips,  of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand, to  be  fitted  oiit  in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia.    As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Coj- 
lombus  has  alte^y  been  fo  much  indebted,  refided  in  the  neighboar« 
ix)od  of  this  pkce^  h^,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecclefiaftic,  as  well 
tt  by  his  own  connedlion  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raifed  among 
them  what  he  wanted  of  the  fum  that  hd  was  bound  by  treaty  to  ad« 
mce,  but  engaged  feveral  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage. 
The  chief  of  thefe  affociates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pin* 
zoo,  of  confiderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  aflTain^ 
who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

fiat,  after  all  the  eBTorts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
fiot  faitable,  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equip. 
cd,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice  for  which  it  was  4eflined.     It 
cottfiftcd  of  three  velTcls:     The  largeft,  a  (hip  of  no  confiderable 
btttdcD,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the 
flioe  of  Santa  Maria,  out  of  refped  for  the  BleiTed  Virgin,  whom  he 
lioQoaied  with  fingular  devotion*    Of  the  (econd,  called  the  Pinta^ 
Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot,     'the  thirds 
Moled  the  Ni^na,  was  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon. 
Thefe  two  were  light  vefiels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  large 
Wts.    This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that  name,  was  vi^ualled  for  twelve 
months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  moftly  Tailors,  together  with  a 
kw  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentle- 
men of  Ifabella's  coutt,  whom    (he  appointed  to  accompany   him* 
Though  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circumftancet 
which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the  ne« 
{odatioa  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  fqttadroa 
did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  pounds^ 

As  the  art  of  (hip-boilding  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
ndt,  and  the  bulk  of  veflels  was  accommodated  to  the  (hort  and  tafy 
^'ojrages  along  the  coaft  which  they  wete  accuftomed  to  perform,  it  is  k 
poof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprifiog  genius  of  Columbtis,  that  he 
Mtuedi  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit  for  a  diftant  navigation,  td  explore  un« 
^lowii  leaiy  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the 
^  and  corxcatSj  and  ng  tzperience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might 
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be  cxpofcd.  His  eagerncfs  to  accomplilh  the  great  defign  which  hat 
long  cngrofled  his  thoughts,  made  him  overlook  or  difregard  evcjy 
.  cumftance  that  would  have  intimidated  a  mind  lefs  adventtM'oas. 
pulhed  forward  the  preparations  with  fuch  ardour,  and  was  fecondec 
e^edually  by  the  perfons  to  whon>  Ifabella  committed  the  fupei 
rendence  of  this  bufinefs,  that  every  thing  wa»  foon  in  leadincfs  for 
Toyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply  impreiTed  with  fentknents  of 
Vgion,  he  would  not  {ct  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  arduous,  and  of  wh 
one  great  objeft  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  fai 
without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  protcftiott  of  Heav 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  comma? 
>tnarched  in  fc4eran  proceffion  to  the  monaftery  of  Rabida.  After  c 
fcfling  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution,  they  received  the  holy  fac 
ment  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  th< 
for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprlfe  which  he  had  fo  zealoufly  patronized 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  i 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little  bef 
fun-rife,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpedators,  who  fcnt  up  tb 
fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  profperous  iffuc  of  the  voyage,  wh 
they  wiftied,  rather  than  expedled.  Columbus  fleered  diredly  for 
Canary  Iflands,  and  arrived  there,  Auguft  13, 1492,  without  any  occ 
rence  that  would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  otlicr  occafion.  But, 
a  voyage  of  fuch  expedation  and  importance,  every  circumftancc  was 
objeA  of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke  loofe,  the  day  ai 
file  left  the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  kfs  fup 
ilitious  than  unfkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  deftiny  of  1 
expedition.  .iEven  in  the  (hort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  (hips  were  fou 
to  be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigat: 
which  was  expe^fted  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refiti 
them,  however, .  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  and  having  fupplicd  him^ 
with  frelh  provifions  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomcra,  one  of  " 
moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the  fixth  day  of  September, 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  be  faid  to  begin;  ; 
Columbus  holding  his  courfe  due  weft,  left  immediately  the  ufual  ira 
.  of  navigation,^  and  ftretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas.  T 
£rft  Hay,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ;  but  on  the  fecor 
he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries ;  and  many  of  the  failors,  dejedled  srlrea 
aad  difmayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertakir 
began  to  beat  rheir  breafts,  and  to  (bed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  mc 
to  behold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  aiTurances  of  fucce 
and  the  profpeft  of  vaft  wealth,  in  thof«^  opulent  jregions  whither  he  w 
•Oiidav^in^  theou    This  early  difcavery  of  the  fpirit  of  hii  follows 
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tiaght  Columbus,  that  he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the 
CMvoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  expcAcd  from  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking,  but  with  fuch  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ignorance 
ud  timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command;  and  he  perceived  that 
tkzn  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  Icfs  requifite  for  ac- 
compUfhing  the  difcoveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  (kill  and 
wdaoatcd  courage.    Happily  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  country  by  which 
he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of 
aprojeftor,  virtues  of  another  fpecies,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them. 
He  pofTefred  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mai(kind,  an  infinuating  addrefs> 
a  patient  pcrfevcrance  in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfeft  government  of 
liis  patiions>  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over  thofe  of  other 
men.    All  thefe  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  ac- 
companied with  that  fuperior  knowledge  of  his  profeffion,  which  begeti 
confidence,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger*      To  unikilful  Spanifh 
ftilors,  accuflomed  only  to  coafting  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  fcience  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  experience,  im» 
proved  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguefe,  ap- 
peared immenfe*     As  foon  as  they  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by 
i«  fole  authority ;  he  fuperintended  the  execution  of  every  order ;  and 
^Bowing  himfelf  only  a  few  hours  for  fleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times 
'     fipondeck.     As  his  courfe  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  vifited,  the  foundingrline,  or  inftruments  for  obfervation,  were 
^tinually  in  his  hands^   After  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  difcover^ 
^^  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight 
•f  birds,  the  appearance  of  fifhes,  of  fea- weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that 
Seated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  ex- 
^^bjcfs,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept.     As  the  length  of  the  voyage 
^t>uld  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  (hort  excurfionsf 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progrcft  which 
^licy  made..     With  this  view,  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the 
Second  day  after  they  left  Goipera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
^nly  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning 
Thort  during  the  whole  voyage.    By  the  fourteenth  of  September^  the 
Se«t  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canary  Ifles,  at  a 
ipeater  diftance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs  aftonifliing  than  ncw» 
They  obferved  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compaffes,  did  not 
point  exa^Iy  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  tpwards  the  well ;  and  as  they 
proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.    This  appearances,  which  is  now 
Cumliafi  though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the  myfteries  of  aatuxci  into  the 
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f  aufc  of  which  the  fagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate, 
filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a 
boundlefs  pnknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  navigation ; 
nature  itfelf  fcemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had 
left  wa9  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than 
ingenuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did 
not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plauf;ble  to  them,  that  it  difpelled  thci^: 
fears,  or  iilenced  their  n^urmurs. 

He  ftill  continued  to  fleer  due  weft,  ncarjy  in  the  fame  latitude  with 
|hc  Canary  iflands.    In  this  courfe  he  came  within  the  fphere  of  the  trade 
ivind,  which  blows  invariably  from  caft  to  weft,  between  the  tropics  an4 
a  few  degrees  beyond  them,     H^  advanced  before  this  fteady  gale  with 
fiich  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was  feldom  neceflary  to  fhift  a  fail.    When 
fibout  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea 
fo  covered  with  weeds,  that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent ;  and 
in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  veftels. 
This  ftrange  appearance  occafioned  new  alarm   and  difquiet,      HThe 
iailors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmoft  boundary  of 
the  navig^able  ocean ;   that  thefe  floating  weeds  would  obftrufl  their 
farther  progrefS|  and  concealed  dangerous  rocksj^  or  fome  large  tra6l  of 
land,  which  had  funk,  they  knew  nof  how^  in  that  place.     Columbus 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather  to 
have  encouraged  them,  and  was  to  be  conftdered  as  a  ftgn  of  approach- 
ing land.    At  the  fame  time,  a  briflc  gale  arpfe,  and  carried  them 
forward.      Several  birds  were  fcen  hovering   about   the  (hip*,  and 
diredled  their  flight  towards  the  weft.    The  defponding  crew  rcfumcd 
fome  degree  Qf  fpifit^  and  began  tq  entertain  frelh  hopes. 

*  As  (he  Portvgueft;,  in  making  their  difcoyerles,  did  nqt  depart  far  from  the  coaft  o£ 
Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whofe  flight  they  obferved  with  great  attention,  di^ 
not  venture  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it 
was  not  known,  that  birds  often  ftretch  their  flight  to  an  immenfe  diftance  from  aqy 
ihore.  In  failing  towi^ds  the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  biir4l  ar^  often  feen  at  the  did^nce  pf 
two  hundred  leagues  frqin  the  heareft  coaft.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hift*  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i, 
p.  30.  Catefby  faw  an  oyrl  at  fea,  when  the  fhip  w^s  fix  hundred  leagues  di^ant  frQn^ 
land.  Nat.  Hi^*  of  Carolina,  pfef.  p.  7.  Hi^l.  Naturelle  de  M*  BufFon,  torn.  xvi» 
pf  31.  From  which  it  appears,  that  this  Indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  feems 
to  have  relied  with  fome  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  obfervation  U 
confirmed  by  Captain  Cook,  the  mof^  ^xtenfive  and  experienced  ni^vig^tor  of  any  age  or 
nation.  **  *No  one  yet  knows  (fays  he)  to  what  diftance  4ny  of  the  oceanic  bir^s  go  to 
Iba ;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  th^t  there  Is  one  in  tl^e  whole;  tribe  that  can  be 
relied  oo  ia  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land.'*    yoyage  towudi  (he  South  Pole,  toI.  i^ 
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Upon  the  firft  of  Goober  they  were,  according  to  the  admiral*! 
Rckoning,  feven  hundred  and  feventy  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca- 
atiies ;  but  left  his  men  Ihould  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  lengdi 
of  navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred 
ad  eighty^four  leagues ;   and>  fortunately  for  Columbus,  neither  hit 
own  pilot,  nor  thofe  of  the  other,  (hips,  had  ikill  fufficient  to  corrcft 
this  error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.    They  had  now  been  above  three 
weeks  at  fea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators 
had  attempted  or  deemed  poffible ;  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcoveryj 
drawa  from  thie  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had  proved  fal« 
lacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  their  own  credulity  or  the 
aidfice  of  their  cpmmander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed 
them,  had  been  altogether  illuflve,  aad  their  profped  of  fuccefs  feemed 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever^    Thcfe  refledtions  occurred  often  to  mea« 
who  bad  no  other  obje^  or  occupation,  than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe 
concerning  the  intention  and  cifcumftances  of  their  expedition.    Thef 
made  ii^piieffion,  at  firft,  uppn  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and  extefding. 
\>y  degrees^  tp  fuch  as  were  better  informed  or  more  refolute,  the  coi^ 
tagion  ipread  at  length  from  (hip  to  (hip.    From  fecret  whiipers  or 
mvmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  complaintji. 
*rhe]r  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate  credulity,  in  paying  fuch 
/egard  to  the  vain  promifes  and  raih  conjedures  of  an  indigent  foreigneft 
^  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjeds,  in  profecuting  a 
phimerical  fcheme.    They  affirmed  that  they  h^d  fully  performed  their 
doty,  by  venturing  £q  hr  in  an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could 
incor  no  blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate  adven- 
tmer  to  certain  deftrudion,    They  conte'hded,  ;hat  it  was  |iece(Iary  to 
fhink  of  retiiming  to  Spaip,  while  their  crazy  veflels  were  ftill  in  a  con- 
dition to  keep  the  fe^,  but  exprefled  their  ^^^  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  fo  favourable  to  theti 
pourfe,  muft  render  it  impoffible  to  fail  in  the  oppofite  diredion.    AH 
fgreed  that  Columbus  Qiould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure 
;  fm  which  theif  common  fafety  depended.     Soi|ie  of  the  more  audacious 
fropofed,  as  the  moft  expeditious  4nd  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at 
pBce  of  his  remopftrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea,  being  perfuaded 
that,  i)pon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfuccefsful  proje^pc 
WooJd  excite  little  concern,  ^nd  be  inquired  into  i^ith  no  curiofity. 

Columbu9  was  fully  fe{ifible  qf  his  pedlous  fituation.  He  had  obferved, 
fith  great  u^e^finefs,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  ii^ 
ppdodogdifj^ffedion  dmong  his  crcwj  and  faw  that  it  was  npw  r^adjr 
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to  fa^rft  out  into  open  mutiny*  He  retained,  however^  perfe^  prefence 
nf  mind.  He  aSedled  to  feem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Not- 
fvithftandiog  the  agitation  and  folicitode  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
iveith  a  cheerftil  conntenance, .  like  a  man  fatisfied  with  the  progreii 
which  he  had  made>  and  confident  of  fuccefs.  Sometimes  he  employed 
^1  the  arts  of  iaiinuation  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoared 
to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  defcriptions  of 
the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire*  On  other  oc« 
iCafions,  he  afTumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  ven- 
geance from  their  fovcreign,  if,  by  their  daflardly  behaviour,  they 
ihoiild  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt 
ithe  Spanifh  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  fedi- 
tious  failor8>  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  re-*> 
Terence,  were  weighty  and  perfuafive,  and  not  only  reft  rained  them  from 
thofe  violent  cxceiTes,  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to 
accompany  their  admiral  for  AnffeHime  longer. 

Aft  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  feemed  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Hocks,  making  towards  the  fouth-wefl'.  Columbusi  in  imitatioa 
of  the  Portuguefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  feveral  of  their 
difcoverics,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  courTe  from  due  weft  to^ 
wards  that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding 
on  for  feveral  days  in  this  new  diredion,  without  any  better  fuccefs  than 
formerly,  having  fecn  no  objeft,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  fea  and  the 
Iky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions  fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ;  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair, 
appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  fenfe  of^fubordination  was  loft ; 
the  ofiicers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion, 
and  fupported  his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men ;  they 
aflcmbled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expoftulated  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expoftulations,  and  required  him  inftantly  to 
tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having 
been  tried  fo  often,  had  loft  their  effeftj  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men,  in  whoffc 
-  breafts  fear  had  extinguilhed  every  generous  fentiment.  He  faw  that  it 
was  no  Icfs  vain  to  think  cf  employing  either  gentle  or  fcvere  meafures, 
to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  neceffary,  on  all 
thefe  accounts,  to  foothe  paffions  which  he  could  no  longer  command^ 
fni  to  ^ive  way  to  a  torrent  too  imoetuoos  to  be  checked.    He  pn>« 
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aiied  fblcmnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  reqaeftt 
provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  three 
djys  longer,  and  if,  daring  that  time,  land  were  not  difcoveredt  he 
vwld  then  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  dired  his  courfe  towards  Spain, 
Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  mm  their  faces  again 
towards  their  native  country^  this  proportion  did  not  appear  to  them 
imreafonable.    Nor  did  Colambns  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to 
a  term  fo  {hort.    The  prgfages  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  nnmer- 
oas  and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible*     For  fome  days  the 
founding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  in« 
dicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  diflance*    The  flocks  of  birds  increafed» 
and  were  compoied  not  only  of  fea  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  fly  far  from  the  (hore.    The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
fenred  a  cane  floating,  which  feemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,'  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.    The  failors  aboard  the 
Kigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  trtr*m«h  JEed  berries,  perfedly  freih« 
Tbe  clouds  around  the  fetting  fun  aflumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air 
Was  more  mild  and  warm,  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became  unequal 
>o^  variable.     From  all  thcfe  fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of 
Vg  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  O^ber,  after 
^c  prayers  for  foccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the 
%s  to  lie  to,  keeping  Arid  watch,  lefl  they  (hould  be  driven  alhore  in 
^  i^ght.     During  this  interval  of  fufpence  and  expedation,  no  man 
Aat  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter 
^^^ere  they  expe^kd  to  difcover  the  land,  which  had  been  fo  long  the 
*jeft  of  their  wUhea. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  (landbg  on  the  fore* 

^ftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diflance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to 

"^ro  Guttiectz,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe. .  Guttierez  perceived 

^*  and  calling  to  Sakedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  faw  it  ia 

^c^tion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place.    A  little  after  mid« 

^i^ht,  the  joyful  found  of  /and,  lend^  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 

^^pc  always  ahead  of  the  other  fhips.    £ut,  having  been  fo  often  de- 

^^ved  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now  become  flow  of 

^^ief,  and  Waited^  in  all  the  anguifh  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  hi 

^de  retvra  of  day*    As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  Friday,  Odober  i  a, 

'  ^S  doubts  and  fi:ars,  were  difpelled.     From  every  fhip  an  ifland  was 

Icen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  fiat  and  verdant  fields^  well 

^^oeed  widi  wood,  and  watered  with  many  livXlets,  prefented  the  afpeA 

frf  a  delightful  country.    The  crew  of  the  n^ita  inflantly  began  the 

*^fMW0,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  thofc 

of 
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ef  the  other  fhips,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tranfpbrts  of  congfatQlatidrx^ 
This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  aft  of  juftice  to 
their  commander.  They  threw  themfelvei  at  the  feet  of  Columbasf 
with  feelings  of  felf-condeipnation  mingled  with  revefcnce.  They  inw 
plored  him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  inference,  which 
liad  created  him  fo  much  unneceiTary  difqniet,  and  had  {o  often  ob* 
ftmdled  the  proTecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and  paffing»  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now 
pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  perfon  infpircd  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and  fortitude  move 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplifli  a  defign,  fo  £ir  beyond  the  idea? 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  anveat. 
They  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with 
warlike  muiic,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the 
coaft,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty 
of  the  fpeftacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  e^c- 
prcflcd  wonder  and  aftonilhment  at  the  flrange  objefts  which  prefcnted 
themfelves  to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firft  European  who  fet 
foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  difcovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and 
kneeling  down,  they  all  kifled  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  de- 
fired  to  fee.  They  next  erefted  a  crucifix,  and  proftrating  themfelves 
before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducing  their  voyage  to  fuch 
an  happy  iflue.  They  then  took  folemn  poflcffion  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the 
Portuguefe  were  accuflomed  to  obferve  in  afts  of  this  kind,  in  their 
new  difcoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  furrounded  by  many  of 
the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  filent  admiration,  upon  adlions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  forefee  the  confe- 
quences.  The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whitenefs  of  their  flcins,  their 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  d  range  and  furprifing*  The  vaft  machines 
in  which  they  had  traverfed  the  ocean,  that  fcemed  to  move  upon  the 
waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  found  refembling  thunder, 
accompanied  with  lightning  and  fmoke,  flruck  them  with  fuch  terror, 
that  they  began  to  refpe^  their  new  guefls  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun^  who  had  defcended 
to  vifit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at  the  fcenc  now  befbie 
them.    Eveiy  herb,  and  ihrub,  and  tree^  was  dxfl^rent  from  thofe  which 
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foorifhed  In  Europe.  The  foil  feemed  to  be  rich>  but  bore  few  marks 
of  coltiyation.  The  climatei  even  to  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  ex- 
tiemety  delightful.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  fimple  innocence 
of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurledy 
floated  upon  their  ihoulders,  or  was  bound  in  trelTes  around  their  heads. 
They  had  no  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfeAly 
Unoodi.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  duflcy  copper  colour,  their  fea« 
tares  fingolar^  rather  than  difagreeable,  their  afped  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tallj  they  were  well  (haped>  and  adive.  Their  face8>  and 
fevcral  parts  of  their  body,  were  fanfaftically  painted  with  glaring  co- 
lours. They  were  (by  at  firil  through  fear,  but  foon  became  familiar 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tranfports  of  joy  leceived  fr6m  them 
hawkfl-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
fach  provifions  as  they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yam,  the  only  commodity 
of  value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  re- 
tained to  his  (hips,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  In  their  boatSf 
wliich  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  finglc  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the 
firftmtcrview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every 
thing  was  condu6le(i  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfadlion.  The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitions,  formed  already  vail  ideas  with  re- 
fpcft  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that 
kcgan  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  fimple  and  undifcerning,  had 
DO  forefight  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  which  were  approaching 
their  country, 

Columbus,  who  now  aflumed  the  title  and  authority  of  admiral  and 
wceroy,  called  the  ifland  which  he  had  difcovered  San  Sahador,  It  is 
Ixtter  known  by  the  name  of  Guanaham',  which  the  natives  gave  to  it, 
^d  is  one  of  that  large  duller  of  iflands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama 
ifa.  It  is  iiiuated  above  three  thoufand  miles  to  the  well  of  Gomera, 
fom  which  the  fquadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the 
feoth  of  it ;  fo  little  had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  wellerly  courfe^ 
which  he  had  chofen  as  the  moll  proper, 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifiting  the  coafls  of  .the  ifland ; 
«nd  from  the  univerfal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this 
wai  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he  fought.  But,  comformably  to 
Ui  theory  concerning  the  difcovery  of  thofe  regions  of  Alia  which 
Wretched  towards  the  eafl^  he  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of 
^  ifles  which  geographers  defcribed  as  (ituated  in  the  great  ocean  ad- 
jacent to  India.  Having  obfervcd  that  moll  of  the  people  whom  he 
^i  Iffcn  wore  fiBoaU  plates  of"  gold,  by  way  of  omamcatj  in  their  nof- 
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trilst  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They 
pointed  towasds  the  footh>  ftnd  made  him  comprehend  by  iigns^  that 
gold  abounded  in  countries  iituated  in  that  quarter^  Thither  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  direA  his  conrfey  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
diere  thofc  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the  objcA  of  his  voyage^ 
and  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took 
along  with  him  fcven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring 
the  Spanifh  language,  they  might  fcrve  as  guides  and  interpreters ;  and 
thofe  iniloeent  people  conlidered  it  as  a  mark  of  diftinftion  when  djey 
were  felefted  to  aecompany  him. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largeft,  on  which 
ht  beftowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Femandina,  and 
Ifabclla.  Bot  as  their  foil^  produftions,  and  inhabitants,  nearly  rc- 
fembled  thofe  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  ftay  in  any  of  them.  H« 
inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  the  figns  that  were  uniformly  made 
hy  way  of  anfwer,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought 
fi:om  the  fouth.  He  followed  that  cotwfe,  and  foon  difcovered  a 
country  which  appeared  very  extenfive,  not  perfcdly  level,  like  rhofc 
which  he  had  already  vifited,  but  fo  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds^ 
hills,  rivers>  woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  might 
prove  an  ifland,  or  part  of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador^ 
whom  he  had  on  boards  called  it;  Cuba ;  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  o£ 
Juanna.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  fquadron,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approached  the  {hoic*r 
"But  as  he  refolved  to  careen  his  (hips  in  that  place,-  he  fent  fome 
Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  rfie  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country*  They,  having  advanced  above  fixtjr 
miles  from  the  fhore,  reported  upon  their  return^  that  the  foil  wa» 
^noher  and  more  cultivated  than  my  they  had  hitherto  difcovered ;  thi^t, 
.befides  many  fcattercd  cottages^  they  had  found  one  village,,  containing^ 
above  a  thoufaad  inhabitants  -^  that  the  people^  though  naked.  Teemed' 
to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  San  Salvados^  but  had  treated  them* 
with'  tbe  fame  xefpedful  attention,  kiffing  their  feet,  and  honotiring 
tliem  as  (aered  beings  idlied  to-  Heaven ;  diat  they  had  given  them  t» 
^eat  a  certain  root^  the  tafie  oi  which  refembled  roafted  cheihats,  aad 
Skewiie  a  fiii^ulai  fpecies  e£  com  called  maizes  whkh>  either  when- 
voafted  whole  or  ground  into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable ;  that 
there  feejncd  -to  be  no  fbor-footcd  animals  in  the  country,  but  arfpecics 
t)f  dogs,  which  couPd  not  bark,  and  a  creature  refembling  a  rabbit,  hue 
of  amucfa  fmaller^e;  that  they  had  obferved  fome  olinameats  of  gcM^ 
among  the  peoplci  but  of  no  great  valuer 
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Hiere  mefleogers  had  prevailed  with  ibme  of  the  natives  to  ac- 
company them,  who  ii;iformed  CoIumbni>  that  the  gold  of  which  they 
made  their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan,     By  this  word  they 
mtaot  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus^  being  igno« 
mx  of  their  language^  as  well  as  unaccudoQied  to  their  pronunciation^ 
aed  his  thoughts  running  continually  upon  his  own  theory  concerning 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  was  led>  by  the  refemblance  oC 
{oand,  to  fuppofe  that  they  fpoke  of  the  Great  Khan»  and  imagined 
that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay^  defcribed  by  Marco  Foloj  was  not 
Tciy  remote*    This  induced  him  to  employ  fome  time  in  viewing  the 
countiy.    He  vifited  almoft  every  harbour,  from  Porto  del  Principe,  on 
the  north  coaft  of   Cuba^    to  the  eaftem    extfemity  of  the  ifland^ 
bat  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fcenes,  which  every 
wherc  prefented  themfelves,  and  amazed    at  the  luxuriant  fertility 
of  tlie  foil,  both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively 
impieffion  upon  his  imagination  ^,    he  did  not  find  gold  in   fuch 
quantity  as  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  eithjcr  the  avarice  of  his  followers, 
or  the  expectations  of  the  court  ^o  which  he  was  to  retunu     Tl^t 
people  of  the  country,  as  much  ^onilhed  9t  his  eagemefs  in  queft  of 
Spld,  as  the  Europeans  were  at  (heir  ignorance  and  fimplicity,  pointed 
towards  the  eaft,  where  an  inland  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fituated^ 
u  vbich  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.    Columbus 
ordered  his  fquadron  to  bend  its  courfe  thither;  but  Martin  Aloafo' 
Pinzon,  impatierit  to  be  the  $rft  who  (hould  take  pofleirion  of  the  trea* 
fores  which  this  country  was  fuppofed  to  contain,  quitted  his  comr 
panions,  regardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  f^gnals  ^o  ^ackep  fail  until  they 
ihould  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds>  did  not  reach  Hayjti  till  the 
^th  of  Deceii^ber.    He  called  the  port  where  he  ht^  touched  St. 

*  In  9  letter  of  the  admirars  to  Fentlnand  and  Jfabella,  he  defcribes  one  of  the 
Urbouri  ii^  Cobay  with  all  the  enthuOaftic  admiration  of  a  difcoverer.*--'' J  difcovcra) 
9  river  which  a  galley  might  eafily  enter  3  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  ibuiid,  and  I 
fouiui  from  five  to  eighp  fathoms  of  water.  Having  proceeded  a  confiderable  way  up 
^e  river,  every  thing  invited  ine  to  fettle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clear* 
nefs  of  the  water,  through  which  I  could  fee  the  fandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palna* 
^s  of  ^liferent  kinds,  the  tallcft  and  fineft  1  had  feen,  and  ah  infinite  number  of  othtr 
hrge  and  flourifhing  trees,  the  birds^  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  are  fo  wonderfiifly 
^B>titiAil,  that  this  country  excels  all  othert  ai  far  as  the  day  furpafies  the  ni^  in  bright? 
^  3ft4  fplendour,  fo  that  I  of^en  £ud,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to gi^ 
7^  highnefles  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen  could  come  up 
^  ^  truth,  and  indeed  I  am  fo  mu^h  amazed  at  the  fight  of  fuch  beauty,  that  I  knovr 
^\oft\»  Mcnhe  i(.**    X«ife  of  Columb.  c.  30. 
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Kicholas,  and  the  ifland  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  he  was  employed ;  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  thofe  he  had 
yet  difcoyered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he  gave  it.     Ashe 
could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta>  nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  conftemation  towards  the  woods,  he  foon 
quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  failing  along  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he  called  the  Conception.     Here  he 
was  more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentlencfs,  difmiflcd  her  with  a 
prefent  of  fuch  toys  as  they  knew  were  moft  valued  in  thofe  regions. 
The  dcfcription  which  ftie  gave  to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  ftrangers ;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets^ 
which  flie  fliewcd  with  exultation ;  and  their  eagernefs  to  participate  of 
the  fame  favours ;  removed  all  their  fears^  and  induced  many  of  them 
to  repair  to  the  harbour.     The  ftrange  objcfts  which  they  beheld,  and 
the  baubles,  which  Columbus  bellowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified 
their  curiofity  and  their  wiftics.     They  nearly  refembled  the  people  of 
Guanahani  and  Cuba.     They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant,  and 
fimple ;  and  feemcd  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which 
appear  moft  neceflary  in  polifhcd  focieties ;  but  they  were  gentle,  cre- 
dulous, and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  acquire  the  af« 
ccndant  over  them,  efpecially  as  their  exceffivc  admiration  led  them 
into  the  fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  iflands,  in  believing  the 
Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.     They  pdflcflcd  gold  in  greater  abundance  than  their  neigh- 
bours, which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells,  beads,  or  pins ;  and  in 
this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were  highly  pleafed,  each  confidering 
themfelves  as  gainers  by  the  tranfaflion.     Here  Columbus  was  viflted 
by  a  prince  or  cazlque  of  thfc  country.     He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp 
known  among  a  Ample  people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  flioulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  fubjefts,  who 
icrved  him  with  great  refpedl.     His  deportment  was  grave  and  ftately, 
very  referved  towards  his  own  people,*  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spa- 
niards extremely  courteous.     He  gave  the  admiral  fome  thin  plates  of 
gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  workmanfl)ip,  receiving  in  return  prefent;B 
of  fmall  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to  him. 

Columbus,  ftill  intent  on  difcovering  the  nrines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  inter- 
courfe concerning  their  fituation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a 
mount^nous  country,  which  they  called  dhao,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fea^  and  farther  towards  the  eaft.    Struck  with  this  found/  whick 
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ippearcd  to  him  the .  fame  with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo>  and  other  travellers  to  the  eaf^,  diftinguifhed  the  iflands  of  Japant 
kcno  longer  doubted  with  rcfpeft  to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which 
he  kd  difcovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expedation 
of  reaching  foon  thofe  regions  which  had  been  the  objeft  of  hii  voy- 
age, he  dire^ed  his  courfe  towards  the  ead.     He  put  into  a  commodious 
harboufi  which  he  called  St.  Thomas^  and  found  that  diflridl  to  be  under 
the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique,  named  Guacanahariy  who,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  fovercigns  among  whom  the 
whole  iiland  was  divided.     He  immediately  fent  melTengers  to  Colum- 
bqs,  who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to  him  the  prcfent  of  a  malk  curioufly 
falhioned,  with  the  ears,  nofe,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him 
to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  Fran- 
cois, feme  leagues  towards  the  eaft.     Columbus  difpatched  fome  of  hit 
officers  to  vifit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himfelf  with  greater  dig- 
nity, fcemed  to  claim  more  attention.     They    returned,    with  fuch 
&vourable  accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made 
Colambus  impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he 
had  been  invited. 

He  failed  for  thi?  puipofe  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourth 

•f  December  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  iea  perfedly  calm ;  and  as* 

^dft  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  (hut  his  eyes  for 

^0  days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  fome  repofe,  having 

committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  ftridl  injunftions  not  to  quit  it 

for  a  moment.     The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelefsly  left  the  heln;i 

to  an  unexperienced  cabin  boy,  and  the  (hip,  carried  away  by  a  current;^ 

^  daflied  againfl:  a  rock.      The  violence  of  the   {hock  awakened 

Columbus.     He  ran  up  to  the  deck.     There,  all  was  confufion  and 

^efpair.    He  alone  retained  prefence  of  mind.     He  ordered  fome  of 

f^  failors  to  take  a  boat,  a«i  -carry  out  an  anchor  aftern ;  but,  inftead 

^^  obeying,  they  made  oflF  towards  the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a 

*^^c  difts^nt.     He  then  commanded  the  mails  to  be  cut  down*  in  ordc^r 

^0  lighten  the  (hip ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late ;  the  veflcl 

^^Tit.^  near  the  keel,  and  filhd  fo  faft  with  water  that  its  lofs  was  in- 

^^*table.     The  fmoothnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  timely  affiftance  of  beats 

HOitj  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  fave  their  lives.     As  foon  as  the 

''*^ders  heard  of  this  difafter,  they  crowded  to  the  fhore,  with  their 

P^itice  Guacanahari  at  their  head.     Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 

^^ftrcfs  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  tp, 

V^^ir  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  finccre. 

^^Hidolancc,    Not  fatisficd  with  this  unavailing  cxpreffion  of  their 

fyropathy 
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fympath/y  they  pot'  to  fea  a  number  of  canoes,  aiid>  under  the  dIre£lioi| 
of  the  Spaniards^  affifted  in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the 
wreck ;  and  by  the^nnited  labour  of  fo  many  hands,  almod  e?ery  thing 
pf  value  was  carried  aihoce.  As  fail  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacar 
nahari  in  perfon  took  charge  of  them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  de- 
pofited  in  one  place,  and  armed  centinejs  were  polled,  who  kept  the 
vialtitude  at  a  diflance,  in  order  to  prevent  them  not  only  from  embez<y 
zlingy  but  from  infpedling  too  curioufly  what  belonged  to  their  gnefts. 
Next  morning  tfiis  prince  vifited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the 
Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that 
he  poflefied  to  repair  it  *, 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  fuph,  that  he  (lood  in  need  of  confb^ 
lation*  He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no 
JoDger  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous  afTociate  had  fet  ffiil  for  Europe, 
in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firil  tidings  of  the  extraordi« 
nary  difooveries  which  had  beep  made,  and  to  pre-occupy  fo  far  the  ea^ 
pf  their  fovercign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he 
was  juflly  entitled.  There  remained  but  one  veilel,  and  that  the  fmallefl 
|ind  mod  crazy  of  the  fquadron,  to  traverfc  fuch  a  vail  ocean,  and  carry 

*  The  account  which  Columbui  giyes  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the 
tutives  on  this  occafion  is  very  flriking.  *'  The  king  (fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  )^erd^ 
pand  and  Ifabella)  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  e](prefi*ed  great  grief  ibr  our 
\ofyf  and  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place  in  many  large  canoes ;  we- 
foon  unloaded  the  ihip  of  every  thing  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  af- 
fiflance  s  he  himfetf,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all  pofllble  care  that  every 
thing  ihould  be  properly  done  both  aboard  and  on  ihore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  he 
fent  fbme  of  his  relation}  weepingi  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejedted,  for  he  would  give 
jDRjUl  that  he  had*  I  can  alTure  your  hi^hnefTes,  that  fo  much  care  would  not  hs^ve 
^efx  taken  in  fectoring  our  effe^s  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  y/M  put  toge- 
ther in  one  place  ne^r  his  palace,  until  the  houfes  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the 
pftody  of  ity  were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watche^ 
during  the  whole  night,  and  thofe  op  ihore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much  inter- 
filed in  our  iofs.  The  people  are  fo  afFedionate,  fo  tradable,  and  fo  peaceable,  that  I 
^wetr  to  your  highneffes;;  that  there  is  not  a  better  ra^  of  men,  nor  a  better  country  in 
the  worl4tf  They  k>ve  their  neighbour  as  themfelvesj  their  converfation  is  thefweeteft 
and  mildeft  in^the  world,  cheerful,  and  always  accompanied  with  a  fmile^  And  although 
it  is  true  diat  they  go  naj^ed^  yet  yout  highnelTea  may  be  aiTured  that  tbey  have  many 
very  commendable  cuftoms;  the  king  is  ferved  with  great  date,  and  his  behaviour  is  for 
decent,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  him,  as  it  is  likewife  to  obferve  the  wonderful  memory 
which  thefe  people  have,  and  their  defire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them  tb 
jnquire  into  its  caufes  and  eftedls.**  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  attention,  to  the  opinion  ^hich  the  Indians  en^ 
^tained  of  them  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings 
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To  many  men  back  to  £urope.    Each  of  thofe  circumftances  was  alann- 
ing,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with  the  utmoft  folicitude.     The 
dtfire  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impref* 
fioBK  which  his  mifreprefentation^  might  make  in  Spain^  made  it  necei^ 
(uj  to  return  thither  without  delay.     The  difficulty  of  taking  foch  t 
immber  of  perfonft  aboard  the  Nigna^  confirmed  him  in  an  opinioiv 
which  the  fertility  <if  tfie  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  peoplp, 
iad  already  induced  him  to  form.    He  refolvcd  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew 
in  the  ifland^  that>  by  refidtng  there,  they  might  learn  the  laoguage  oC 
the  natives,  ftudy  their  difpofition,  eyamine  the  nature  of  the  country^ 
icarch  fer  mines,  prepare  for  the  commodious  iettlement  of  the  colony, 
with  which  he  purpofed  to  return,  and  thus  iecure  and  facilitate  the  ac- 
^ifition  of  thoie  advantages  which  he  expe^ed  from  his  difcoveries* 
^enhe  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  defign ;  and  from 
impatiellce  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  vo}'age,  from  the  levity  natural 
to  failors,  or  from  die  hojpes  of  amafling  wealth  in  a  cotmtry  which  af- 
forded fuch  promifing  fpecimens  of  its  riches,  many  o&red  voluntarily 
to  be  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  (hould  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  fcherae,  but 

to  obtain  the  confent  of  Guacanahari ;  and  his  unfufpicious  fimplicity 

^pttfented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  propofing  it, 

CoioBibas  having,  in  the  bed  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words  and 

^gV,  expreifed  fotne  curiofity  to  know  the  caufe  which  had  moved  the 

iihoders  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ihipi» 

tbe  cauque  informed  him  that  the  cotmtry  was  much  infefted  by  the  io^ 

<^urfions  of  certain  people,  whom  he  called  Carribeans^  who  inhabited 

&v<eral  iflands  to  the  fouth-caft.     Thefe  he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and  war* 

Ke  nee  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devomred  the  ileih  of  the 

priibners  -who  were  fo  imhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  as  the 

Spaniards,   at  their  firft  appearance,  were  fuppofed  to  be  Carribeansy 

whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durft  not  face  in  battk,  they  iiad 

Rcoarfe  to^heir  ufual  method  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  flying  into  dm 

^ckeft  and  moft  impenetrable  woods.    Guacanahari,  while  fpeaking 

,  of  tbofedreadfid  invaders,  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror,  as  well  at 

fodi  Qonfcioufiiefs  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  to  refift  them,  as  led 

^ambu»  to  eonclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  propofition 

«f  any  fcheme  which  afibrded  him  the  profpedt  of  an  additional  fecariqr 

H*fflft  their  attacks.    He  inftantly  offered  him  the  afliftance  of  the  Sp*r 

wards  to  repel  his  enemies ;  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  mider 

■^  prote<^on  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  ferved,  and  offered  to 

1^  m  the  ifland  fuch  a  number  of  his  men  as  fibould  be  fufficicnt,  Aoe 

3  only 
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only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  incurfions,  but  to  aven^ 
their  pad  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  clofcd  eagerly  with  the  propofal,  and  thought 
himfelf  already  fafc  under  the  patronage  pf  beings  fprung  firom  Heavei^ 
•nd  fupcrior  in  power  to  monal  men.  The  ground  was  marked  out  for 
a  fmall  fort,  which  Columbus  called  Naviddd^  becaufe  he  had  landed 
there  on  Chriftmas  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The 
lamparts  were  fortified  with  pallifades,  and  the  gfeat  guns,  faved  out  o9 
the  admiral's  Ihip,  were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  wm 
finifhed ;  that  fimple  race  of  men  labouring  with  inconfiderate  affidnicj 
/  in  eredling  this  firft  monument  of  their  own  fervitude.  During  ths 
time  Columbus,  by  his  carefles  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increafe  tki 
high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards;  But  whii< 
he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  in  their  difpofition  to  d< 
goody  he  wiftied  likewife  to  give  them  fomc  ftriking  idea  of  their  powci 
to  punilh  and  deftroy  fuch  as  were  the  objefts  of  their  indignation.  Wid 
this  view,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  aflcmbly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  o 
battle,  and  made  an  oftentatious  but  innocent  difplay  of  the  fliarpnefs  (> 
the  Spanifli  fwords,  of  the  force  of  their  fpcars,  and  the  operation  of  thci 
crofs-bows.  Thefc  rude  people,  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  uiv 
acquainted  with  any  hoftile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  witi 

• 

the  bones  of  fi(hes,  wooden  fwords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire; 
wondered  and  trembled.  Before  this  furprife  or  fear  had  time  to  abate. 
he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired.  The  fudden  explofion  ilruck 
them  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering  thcii 
faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  aftonifhing  tfk&,  d 
the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointedj 
they  concluded  that  it  was  impofiible  to  refifi:  men,  who  had  the  com^ 
mand  of  fuch  deilrudlive  inftruments,  and  who  came  armed  with  thun- 
dor  and  lightning  againft  their  enemies* 

After  giving  fuch  impreffions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  thi 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  eafy  to  preferve  an  afcendant  ovei 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people 
to  remain  in  the  idand.  He  entrufled  the  command  pf  thefe  to  Diego 
de  Arada,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  invelling  him  with  the  fame  powers 
which  he  himfelf  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella ;  and  for- 
nifhed  him  with  every  thing  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  or  defence  oJ 
this  infatu  colony.  He  ftridtly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  amonj 
thcmfelves,  to  yield  an  unreferved  obedience  to  their  commander,  tc 
avoid  giving  ofiFence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exadlion,  to  cuL 
tivate  the  friendlhip  of  Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themfeives  in  Ym 

powci 
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power  hy  ftraggliiig  in  fmall  pardes,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort, 
Hepromifcd  to  rcvifit  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  reinforcement  of  ftrcngth 
» might  enable  them  to  take  fall  poflefllon  of  the  country,  and  to  reap 
lO  tbe  fruits  of  their  difcoveries.  In  the  mean  time>  he  engaged  to 
ontion  tlfeir  names  to  the  king  and  qneen,  and  to  place  their  merit 
fed  fervices  in  the  moft  advantageous  light* 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  fccurity  of  the  Colony, 
kkftNavidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
lod  ninety-three,  and  fleeting  towards  the  eaft,  difcovered,  and  gave 
oaoes  to  moft  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  On 
tkfixth,  he  defcried  the  Pinta>  and  foon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  fepac 
ntion  of  more  than  fix  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  con« 
W,  hy  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  courfe  by  flrefs  of 
woAcrj  and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admi« 
nl)  though  he  flill  fufpe6led  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well 
viiat  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  falfe^  was  fo 
icnfible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon  any  high 
faam  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fatisfa^ion  in  this  jundion  with  his 
Mfor^  which  delivered  him  from  many  difquieting  apprehenfions,  that 
hne  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and 
Kbred  him  to  favour.  During  his  abfence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon 
bdvifited  feveral  harbours  in  the  ifland,  had  acquired  fome  gold  by 
teiddng  with  the,  natives,  but  had  made  no  difcovery  of  any  import* 

From  tlie  eondition  of  hh  fhips,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his  men,  Co*' 
isaib&s  now  foand  it  necefiaiy  to  haften  his  return  to  Europe.  The  for* 
ner/  having  fofiered  much  during  a  voyage  of  fuch  an  unufual  length, 
vert  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  exprefled  the  utmofl  impatience  to 
Knit  their  native  country,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long  abfenc, 
ttd  where  they  had  thbgs  fo  wonderful  and  un-heard  of  to  relate.  Ac« 
coidingly,  on  the  fixteenth  of  January,  he  dire^d  his  courfe  towards 
Ae  north-eaft,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  fome  of 
Ae  native^  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  iflands  which  he  di& 
coveied ;  and  befides  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  refearch, 
hehadcoOe^led  fpecimens  of  all  the  prodnd^ions  which  were  likely  to 
koome  fabje^  of  commerce  in  the  feveral  countries,  as  well  as  many 
tnknown  birds,  and  other  natural  curiofities,  which  might  attra<^  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.  The  voy- 
Ve  WIS  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  of  Febroaiy,  and  he  had  advanced^ 
Mat  bm  luudzed  leagues  aqroia  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  be« 
|MiajEii%  ndooti&iMd  t%  Uqbik  with  incseafini;  xage,  which  termi- 
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nated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  expedient  that  the  naval  (kill  a 
experience  of  Columbus  could  devife  was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  i 
ihips.  But  it  was  impoflible  to  withftand  the  violence  of  the  ftorm>  a 
as  they  were  dill  far  from  any  land>  deftru^on  feemed  inevitable.  7 
failors  had  recourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God>  to  the  invocation 
faints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  dictates,  or  i 
perftition  fuggeds,  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man.  No  profpe^  ofd 
liveranoe  appearing,  they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair,  and  exped 
every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Befides  the  paffio 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  fuch  awful  fitu 
tions,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  moft  terrible  ferms,  is  before : 
Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  diilrefs  peculiar  to  himfelf.  I 
dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  difcoveries  which  he  h 
made  was  now  to  perilh ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  bene 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  a 
his  own  name  would  defcend  to  pofterity  as  that  of  a  rafh  deluded  a 
venturer,  inflead  of  being  tranfmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  auth 
and  eondu^or  of  the  moil  noble  enterprife  that  had  ever  been  und< 
taken^  Thefe  refledlions  extinguifhed  all  ^nfe  of  his  own  perfonal  ds 
ger,  Lefs  aBTe^d  with  the  lofs  of  life,  than  folicitous  to  preferve  i 
memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  a 
bin,  and  wrote,  upon  parchment^  a  (hort  account  of  the  voyage  which 
had  madei  of  the  eourfe  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  fituation  and  rid 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he  1: 
left  there.  Having' wrapt  up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclol 
in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  eafk  carefully  Hopped  up,  and  thre^ 
into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a « 
ipofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world*. 

^  Every  monument  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which  he  wi 
to  Ferdinand  aAd  Ilabella,  defcriblng  what  pafleii  en  this  occafion,  exhibits  a  mod  ilr 
ing  piflure  of  his  intrepidity,-  his  humanity,  his  prudence"^  Iris  public  fpirit,  and  cou 
addreft;  "  I  would  have  been  lefs  concerned  for  this  nusfortane,  had  I  alone  been 
danger,  both  be«aufe  my  life  is  a'  debt  that  I  owe  ^6  t^e  Supreme  Creator,  and  becau 
have  at  other  times  been  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me 
finite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  It  had  pleaied  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to 
dertake  this  enterprize,.  in  which  I  had  now  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  my  op|>onents  wc 
have  been  convinoed,  and  the  glb'ry  of  your  highnefles,  and  the  extent  of  your  territ 
indreafed  by  me ;  it  ihould  pfeafe  the  Divine  Majefty  to  ftop  all  by  my  death.  All  t 
ivould  have  be6n  niore  tolerablfc,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  lols'  of  thofe  men  wl 
I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the  greateft  pro^erity,  who  feeing  themfei 
k  iacb  diitreisy  aufj^  Apt  ottly  thtir  cmbjji|^^  aliog  Vrith  ne^'  hat  that  fev  and  aw< 
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At  length  Providence  interpofcd,  to  favc  a  life  rcfcrvcd  for  other  fcr- 
Ticcs.  The  wind  abated,  the  fca  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of 
tlK  fifteenth^  Columbus  and  his  companions  difcovered  land ;  and  though 
uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  foon  knew  it  to  be 
k  Maiy,  one  of  the  Azores  or  weftern  ifles,  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
to^. There,  after  a  violent  conteft  with  tlie  governor,  in  which  Co« 
Iambus  difplayed  no  le^  fpirit  than  prudence^  he  obtained  a  fupply  of 
frdh  provifions^  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed.  One  circumftance,  how* 
vftty  greatly  difquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight  on 
tliefirft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear;  he  dreaded  for  fome  time 
that  ihe  Iiad  foundered  at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perifhed :  a^ 
ter^rds,  his  former  fufpicions  secorred,  and  he  becam/e  apprehenfive 
^t  Finzon  had  bom  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him, 
and,  by  ^ving  the  firft  accoui^  of  his  di£boverie$,  might  obtain  fom^ 
iliareof  hisfaroe. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  as  ibon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  great  diftance 
bm  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when  Dear  thp  end  of  h.is  voyage,  and  feem- 

^ which  prevented  t|iem  from  returning  as  they  had  often  refolvied  to  have  done.    But 
Mdes  all  this,  my  forrow  was  greatly  increafed,  by  recollecting  that  I  had  left  my  tw9 
^  at  fchool  at  Cordova,  deftitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in 
^i  probability  be  known  that  I  had  done  fuch  fervices  as  might  induce  your  highnefles  to 
'cmember  them.    And  though  I  comforted  myfelf  with  the  faith  .that  our  Lord  would 
^  permit  tb^t,  which  tended  fo  mvch  to  the  glory  of  his  church,  and  which  I  had 
vrooghtaboutTwith  fo  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfect  yet  I  confi^ered,  that  on  ac* 
^ount  of  my  fins,   it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,  w)iich  I  mjght  have  atr 
taioed  m  this  world.     V^Wc  in  this  confufed  ftate,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which 
accompanies  your  highneiTes,  and  imagined,  that  although  I  fhouM  perifla,  and  the  veflfel 
K  loft,  it  was  poifible  that  yoo  might  fomehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage, 
i&d  the  fuccefs  with  which  it  was  attended.     For  that  reafon  I  wrote  upop  parchment 
*ith  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  j-equired,  that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands  which  I 
F^ifed,  in  how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had  followed.     I  men- 
t>oaed  the  goodnefs  of  the  copntry,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  high- 
nefles fubjeds  were  left  in  po0ei^on  of  all  that  I  had  difcovered.    Having  fealed  this  wri* 
^1 1  addrefled  it  ^o  your  highnefles,  and  promifed  a  thoufand  ducats  to  any  perfon  who 
ftoald  deliver  it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  pre- 
^1  on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.     I  then  caufed  a  great  caik  to  be 
brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a 
Cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  caik,  and  having  ftopt  it  well,  I  caft  it  into  the  fea.     All 
Aemea  believed  that  it  was  fome  z€t  of  devotion.    Imagining  that  this  might  never 
dunce  lo  be  taken  up,  as  the  ihips. approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet 
{fee  the  firft,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  fo  that  if  the  ihlp  fuiik>  the  caik  rer 
above  water  might  be  comaoitted  to  the  guidance  of  fortune**; 
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ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  difafter^  another  ftorm  asofe^  little 
ferior  to  the  former  in  violence ;  and  after  driving  before  it  daring  rwQ 
days  and  two.  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  (helter  in  the  river  Tag^ms* 
Upon  application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  fourth  of  Maroltt 
erne  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three>  he  was  allowed  to  come  op 
to  Lifbon ;  and,  notwithflanding  the  envy  which  it  was  natural  for  thfl 
Portuguefe  to  feel,  when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  upon  thtt 
province  of  difcovery  which  they  hadiiitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their 
twn,  and  in  its  firil  eflay,  not  only  rivalling  but  eclipfmg  their  fanct^ 
Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  diftindlion  due  to  a  maq 
who  had  performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unexpedied.    The  kiif 
admitted  him  into  his  prefence,  treated  him  with  the  higheft  refpedl,  an4 
liftened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  Yoyzge  with  admicatioQ 
sningled  with  regret.     While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  (ati£* 
fadtion  of  dcfcribing  the  importance  of  his  difcoveries,  and  of  being  now 
'able  to  prove  the  folidity  of  his  fchemes  to  thofe  very  perfons,  who  with 
an  ignorance  difgraceful  to  themfelves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had 
lately  rejected  them  as  the  projects  of  a  vifionary  or  dcfigning  adven- 
turer. 

Columbus  was  fo  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
;6ye  days  in  Lifbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Palosy  feven  months  and  eleven  day;  from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thencf 
4ipon  his  voyage.  As  foon  as  his  fhip  was  difcovered  approaching  the 
port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  fhore,  in  order  tp 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidmgs  of  their 
yoyage.  When  the  profperous  iffuc  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld 
the  flrange  people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  fingular  prpdudlion$ 
brought  from  the  countries  which  had  been  dif90vered,  the  effufion  of 
joy  was  general  and  u»)bounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon 
iired ;  Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  aod  aU 
the  people,  in  folemn  proceffion,  accompanied  him  and  hn  crew  to  thi^ 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  fo  wonder- 
fully conduced  and  crowned  with  fucceis,  a,  voyage  of  greater  lengd^ 
and  of  more  importance,  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  former  age. 
.On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the 
Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tcmpeft  had  driven  far  to  the  nprthj. 
nter  the  harbour. 

The  'firft  care  of  Columbus  ^vas  to  inform  the  khS  ^4  qi^een^  wbo; 
were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  fucceii*  Ferdinand  and  Iia« 
bdla,  no  Icfs  aflonifhcd  than  delighted  with  this  unexpeftcd  event,  do- 
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ited  C«lambi2S|  in  terms  the  moft  refpe^ful  and  flattering^  to  repair 
ifliinediately  to  court|  that  from  his  own  month  they  might  receive  a 
fall  detail  of  his  extraordinary  fervices  and  difcoveries.     During  hii 
joomey  to  Barcelona^  the  people  crewded  from  the  adjacent  country^ 
ielloviring  him  every  where  lyith  admiration  and  applauie*     His  entrance 
into  the  city  was  condu£led|  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella>  with 
poop  fiiitahle  |o  the  great  event,  which  added  fuch  diftinguiOxed  loftre 
to  their  reign«    The  people  whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the 
pountries  which  be  had  difcovered^  marched  firft,  and  by  their  fmgular 
complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  Qf  their  features,  and  uncouth  finery^ 
iippeaied  like  men  of  another  fptecies.     Next  to  them  were  carried  the 
liQanients  of  gold,  falhioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,  the  grainf 
tfjcdd  foun4  in  the  mounuin$,  and  duft  of  the  faxpe  metal  gathered  ii| 
tiienvers.    After  thefc  appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the  new 
^fcovered  countries,   together  witl^  their  curious  produdions.     Cor 
lombos  bimfelf  clofed  the  proceiHoni  and  attraded  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ipedators,  who  gazed  with  a4miration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whofe 
%)erior  £igacity  and  fortitude  had  conduced  their  countrymen,  by  4 
intte  concealed  from  pad  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  wo^ld.     Fcr* 
&a&d  and  Kabelia  received  him  clad  in  their  roy«d  robes,  and  feated 
■poni  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.    When  he  approached  they 
^  op,  and  raifing  him  as  he  kneeled  tp  kifs  their  hands,  commanded 
fa  to  take  his  feat  upon  a  (ihair  p^repared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  cir- 
aooftaiitial  dpcotint  of  his  voyage-    He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  an4 
ponpofure  no  lefi  fuitable  to  the  difpofidon  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  thaaf 
to  die  dignity  of  the  audience  in  which  he  fpoke^  and  with  that  modeil 
£aplid^  which  charaAerii^s  men  of  fuperiof  minds  ^  who,  fatisfie4 
^  having  performed  great  actions,  court  not  vain  applaufe  by  an  of- 
fntxtioas  difplay  of  their  exploits.    Wheq  he  had  finished  his  narra* 
lioD,  Ae  king  ijmd  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  fdlemn  thanks  to 
Akmghty  God  for  the  difcorery  of  tbofe  new  regions,  from  which 
fkey  expeded  fb  maxiy  advantages  to  flow  ii^  upon  the  kingdoms  fubjeA 
10  dieir  government*    £very  mark  of  honour  that  gcatit6de  or  admira* 
tion  coi^  f^ggeft  was  conferred  upon  Columbus.    1  .etters  patent  were 
tfaed,  confipiing  to  him  ^nd  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges  contained  in 
4e  ci^qlation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe ;  his  family  was  ennobled ;  the 
t^iod  queen,  and,  after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on 
f^  occafion^  with  all  th^  ceremoxiioi^  refpeiA  paid  to  perfons  of  the 
^ffitA  xaAkk  "But  wlu^t  pleafed  him  moft,  as  it  gratified  his  kdive 
fttidy '  beat  pt^itinually  upon  great  objeAs,  was,  an  order  to  equip, 
vidioat  dehj,  an  arm^ent  of  fuch  fiuoei  as  might  enable  him  not  only 
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to  take  poffclEon  of  the  countries  which  he  had  already  difcovercd,  but 
to  go  in  fearch  of  thofc  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  ftill  confidently 
jcxpefted  to  find. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  fame  of  Co 
Iambus's  fuccefsful  voyage  fpread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  at 
tention.  The  multitude,  ftruck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  tlia 
a  new  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  fo  mucl 
^bove  their  conception.  Men  of  fcience,  capable  of  comprehcndin] 
the  nature,  and  of  difceming  the  eflcfts,  of  this  great  difcovery,  re 
ceived  the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy.  They  fpokc  of  hi 
voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one  another  upon  their  felicic^^ 
in  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,  th.^ 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  fo  much  extended,  and  fuch  ^ 
new  field  of  inquiry  and  obfisrvation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  t^ 
a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  and  produdlions  of  the  habi-* 
table  globe.  Various  opinions  and  conjedlures  were  formed  concerning 
the  new-found  countries,  and  what  divifion  of  the  earth  they  belongedl 
to*  Columbus  adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  original  opinion,  that  the)C 
fhould  be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe  vaft  regions  in  Afia^  comprehended 
imder  the  general  name  of  India.  This  fentiment  was  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  which  he  made  concerning  the  produdlions  of  the 
countries  he  had  difcovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and 
he  had  met  with  fuch  promifing  fampies  of  it  in  the  iilands  which  he 
vifited,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cot^ 
ton,  another  produAion  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  common  there.  Tho 
pimento  of  the  ifiands  he  imagined  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  Eafl-Indian 
pepper.  He  mifiook  a  root,  fomewhat  refembling  rhubarb,  for  that 
valuable  drug,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the 
fame  rich  plumage  which  diftinguifties  thofe  of  India.  The  alligator  of 
the  one  countr}'  appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile  of  the  pthen 
After  weighing  all  thefe  circumftances^  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  feem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus* 
The  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  confideyed  as  a  part  of 
India.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to 
them  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  a  ratification  of  .their  fermer  agree- 
sient,  which  was  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return.  ^  Even  afte§the 
error  which  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  detedled,  and  the  true  poiitios 
of  the  New  World  was  afcertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  Wfft  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  jCOohv 
\tY^  and  that  of  Indiani  to  its  inhabitants.  .^ 
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ttie  name  by  which  Columbas  diftinguiflied  the  countries  which  he 

lad  difcoFered  was  fo  invitingi  the  fpecimens  of  their  riches  and  fer« 

^]ity,  which  he  produced^  were  fo  confiderable^  and  the  reports  of  hit 

companions^  delivered  frequently  with   the   exaggeration  natural  to 

tmeUers,  fo  favourable^  as  to  excite  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprife 

among  the  Spaniards*    Though  little  accuftomed  to  naval,  expeditions^ 

ikty  were  impatient  to  fet  out  upon  the  voyage*    Volunteers  of  everjr 

tank  folicited  to  be  employed.    Allured  by  the  inviting  profpe^  which 

opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice^  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of 

the  navigation  intimidated  them'.     Cautious  as  Ferdinand  wasi  and 

averfe  to  every  thing  new  and  adventurous^  he  feems  to  have  catched  the 

lame  fpirit  with  his  fubjeds.    Under  its  influence^  preparations  for  a 

iiecond  expedition  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in  Spain^  and 

to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconfiderable  in  the  prefent  age* 

The  fleet  confifted  of  feventeen  (hips,  fomc  of  which  were  of  good 

ixirden.    It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  perfons,  among  whom  were 

many  of  noble  families^  who  had  ferved  in  honourable  ftations.    The 

greater  part  of  thefe  being  deflined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 

ittflicd  with  every  thing  requifite  for  conquefl  or  fettlement,  with  all 

l^inds  of  European  domeflic  animals,  with  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as  were 

M  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indie^>  with  uteniilt 

^  inilniments  of  every  fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be  moil 

^\  in  an  infant  colony. 

fiat,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
I&bdla  did  not  reft  their  title  to  the  poflciEon  of  the  newly-difcovered 
countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguefe^ 
as  well  as  the  fuperftition  cf  the  age,  made  it  necefTary  to  obtain  from 
4ft Roman  pontiflFa  grant  of  thofe  territories  which  they  wifhcd  tooo- 
cupy.  The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  reprefentativc  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was 
iuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
Alexander  VI,  a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  difgraces  hu- 
inaimty,  illed  the  papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's 
labjefl,  iad  very  folicitous  to  fecure  the  protedion  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  fchemes  in  favour  of  his  own 
family,  he  was  extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanifti  monarchs.  By 
to  aft  of  liberality  which  coft  him  nothing,  and  that  ferved  to  eftablifh 
thfcjarijI*didlion  and' pretenfions  of  the  papal  fee,  he  granted  in  full  right 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which 
they  had  difcovered,  or  ftiould  difcover ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  power 
•  Which  he  derived  from  Jefus  Chrift,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of 
l^fiftiic  Yaft  regioRS;  to  ihe  poflelfion  of  which  he  himfclf  was  {o  far 
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from  having  any  title^  that  he  was  unacqoainted  with  their  fitoatiofl^ 
and  ignorant  even  of  their  exiilence.    As  it  wa»  neceflaiy  to  pttrcM 
tiiis  grant  from  interferbg  with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  oC 
Portugal^  he  appointed  that  a  line^  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  firom  pole  t» 
polt,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Azotcb,  (honld  ferve  ai 
the  limit  between  them ;  and>  in  the  plenitude  of  .his  power^  beftowed 
all  to  the  eaft  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Fortaguefe^   and  all  to 
the  weft  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards.     2^al  for  propagating  the  Chriftiaa 
faith  was  the  confideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  foliciting  this 
boUx  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  ifTuing.  iv 
In  order  to  manifefl  fome  concern  for  this  laudable  objedf  feveral  fdars^ 
under  the  diredion  of  Father  Boyl^  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repnk^— * 
tation^  as  apoftolical  vicar^  were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus^^ 
amd  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  inflrudion  of  the  natives.    The  Indian^»- 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with  him^  having  received  fomc^ 
tinflure  of  Chriflian  knowledge^  were  baptized  with  much  foleipnitj^- 
the  king  himfelf>  the  prince  his  foui  and  the  chief  perfons  of  his  courl^ 
ftanding  as  their  godfathers.     Thofe  firft  fruits  of  the  New  World  havc^ 
sot  been  followed  by  fuch  an  increafe  as  pious  men  wUhedj  and  had^ 
reafon  to  expedl. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  having  thus  acquired  a  title^  which  was  then 
deemed  completely  valid>  to  extend  their  difcoveries,  and  to  eftabliih 
their  dominion  over  fuch  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe^  nothin|^ 
jiow.retarded  the  departure,  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  im** 
patient  to  revifit  the  colony  which  he  had  left^  and  to  purfue  that  career 
of  glory  upon  which  hp  had  entered.  He  fet  fail  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching  again  at  the 
ifland  of  Gomera^  he  fleered  farther  towards  the  fouth  than  in  his 
former  voyage.  By  holding  this  courfe,  he  enjoyed  more  deadily  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  winds^  which  reign  within  the  tropics^  and  way 
carried  towards  a  large  clufler  of  iflands^  fituated  confiderably  to  the 
eaft  of  thofe  which  he  had  already  difcovered.  On  the  twenty-fixth 
day,  Nov.  2,  after  his  departure  from  Gomera^  he  made  land.  It  wall 
one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Defeada,  on  account  of  the  Impatience  of  his  crew  to  difcover  fom<»- 
part  of  the  New  World*  .After  this  he  vifited  fucceffively  Domini^a^ 
Marigalante,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  feveral  othc^ 
iflands,  fcattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-wcfl» 
All  thefe  he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whoia 
Guacaiiahari  had  painted  in  fuch  frightful  colours.  His  defcriptioo^ 
appeared  not  to  have  been  cxaggeratcd»    The  Spaniaards  never  at- 
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tempted  to  land  without  meeting  with  fuch  a  reception^  as  difcovered 
the  martiil  and  darihg  fpirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in  their  habitations 
veie  found  relics  of  tho(e  horrid  feails  which  thcjr  had  made  upon  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  colony  which  he 
iud  planted,  and  to  fupply  it  with  the  necelTaries  of  which  he  fuppofed 
it  to  be  in  want^  he  made  no  Hay  in  any  of  thofe  illands^  and  proceed^ 
diredly  to  Hifpaniola.     When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the  ftation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  of  Arada, 
.    k  was  adonifhed  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  exped^ed  every  mo« 
mcnt  to  fee  them  running  with  tranfports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
toQQtrynien.     Full  of  folicitude  about  their  fafety,  and  foreboding  in 
Hs  mind  what  had  befallen  them>  he  rowed  inilantly  to  land.     All  the 
natives  from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.     But 
the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolilhed,  and  the  tattered 
^ents,  the  broken  arms  and  utenfils  fcattered  about  it,  left  no  room 
to  doobt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrifon.     While  the 
Spaniards  were  (bedding  tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanaharl  arrived.     From  him 
Colambns  received  a  particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his 
'^epartore  from  the  ifland.    The  familiar  intercourfe  of  the  Indians  with 
fc Spaniards  tended  gradually  to  diminifh  the  fuperllitious  veneration 
^h  which  their  firft  appearance  had  infpired  that  fimple  people.     By 
fcirown  indifcretion  and  ill  conduft,  the  Spaniards  fpeedily  effaced 
thofe  favourable  imprcflions,  and  foon  convinced  the  natives,  that  they 
W  all  the  wantSy  and  weakneffes,  and  paflions  of  men.     As  fbon  as  the 
t»werfui  leftraint  which  the  prefencc  and  authority  of  Columbus  im- 
pofcd  was  withdrawn;  the  garrifon  threw  off  all  regard  fbr  the  officer 
''horn  he  had  invefted  with  command.     Regardlefs  of  the  prudent  in- 
ftiuftions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  independent, 
*nd  gratified  hik  defires  without  controul.     The  gold,  the  women,  the 
provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  thofe  licentious  opprefforsu 
*nicy  roaiiied  in  fmoll  parties  over  the  ifland,  extending  their  rapacity 
Wid  infolenct  to  every  comer  of  it.     Gentlte  and  timid  as  the  people 
weiei  thofe  unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhaufted  their  patience,  and 
^uzcd  their  courage.     The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whofb  countty  the 
Spaniards  chiefly  infefted  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  containcdi 
forpriied  and  cut  off  feveral  of  them^  w^hile  they  llraggled  in  as^  perfeft 
fccuiity  as  if  their  condudl  had  bcca  altogether  inoffenfivc.     He  then 
sflemUed  his  fubje^s,  and  furrounding  the  fort,  fct  it  on  fire.     Some  of 
^Spaoiafds  were  killad^io  defending  it,  the  reft  perifhed  in  attempting 
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to  make  their  efcapc  by  croffing  an  arm  of  the  fca,  Guacanal 
whom  all  their  cxadlions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  t 
arms  in  their  behalf,  and^  in  endeavouring  to  prote^  them>  had  rccei 
a  wound,  by  which  he  was  dill  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  fufpicions  which 
Spaniards  entertained  with  refpedl  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari, 
%mbus  perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  junfture  for 
quiring  into  his  condudl  with  fcrupulous  accuracj^,  that  he  rejed^ed 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  officers,  who  urged  him  to  feizc  the  perfo 
that  prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  atts 
ing  his  fubjedls.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceflity  of  fecuring 
friendfliip  of  fome  potentate  of  the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate 
fcttlement  which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  driving  the  nat 
to  unite  in  fome  defperate  attempt,  againft  them,  by  fuch  an 
timed  and  unavailing  exercife  of  rigour.  Inflead  of  wafting  his  t 
in  punifliing  paft  wrongs,  he  took  precaution  for  preventing  any  fu 
injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more^  heal 
and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad,  He  traced  out  the  plan  ( 
town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfoi 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  fafety  depended, 
houfes  and  ramparts  were  foon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united  laboui 
to  afford  them  (helter  and  fecurity.  This  rifing  city,  the  fifft  that 
Europeans  founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Ifabella,  in  honou 
his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Caftile. 

In  carrying  on  this  necefTary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  tp  fuf 
all  the  hardftiips,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  in 
colonies  are  expofed  when  they  fettle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but 
had  to  contend  with  what  wa«  more  infupcrable,  the  lazinefs,  the 
patience,  and,  mutinous  <lifpofition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervai 
influence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  natural  inadlivity  of  the  Spaniards  feei 
to  increafe.  Many  of  them  were  gentlemen,  nnaccuflomed  to 
fatigue  of  bodily  labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprife  with 
fanguinc  hopes  excited  by  the  fplendid  and  exaggerated  defcription 
thdr  countrymen  who  returned  from  the  firft  voyage,  or  by  the  1 
taken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  country  which  he  had  difcov< 
was  either  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,  from  wl 
Solomon  imported  thofe  precious  commodities  which  fuddenly  difFi 
fuch  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But.  when,  inflea 
that  golden  harvefl  which  they  had  expected  to  reap  without  toi 
pains,  the  Spaniards  fav/  their  profpcdl  of  wealth  was  remote  as  wej 
unceitain,  and  that  it  could  net  be  attained  but  by  the  fiow  and 
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kvemg  efforts  of  induftiyi  the  difappointment  of  chofe  chimerical 
iopes  occaiioned  fuch  dejedUon  of  mind  as  bordered  on  defpair,  and 
^d  to  general  difcontent.     In  vain  did  Colymbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  {pints  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  the 
^cimens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  difierent  parts  of  the  iiland. 
They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  defpifed  as  fcanty  and  inconiiderable» 
The  fpirit  of  difaffedlion  fpread,  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which 
ipight  have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.    Happily  he  dif- 
covered  it,  and  feizing  the  ring-leaders,  punifhed  fome  of  them,  fent 
others  prifoners  into  Spain  whither  he  difpatched  twelve  of  the  (hips 
which  had  ferved  as  tranfports,  with  an  eameft  requefl  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  provifions. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifh  that  idlenefs  which,  by  allowing  his 
people  leifure  to  brood  over  their  difappointment,  nourilhed  the  fpirit 
of  difcontent,  Columbus  planned  feveral  expeditions  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.     He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprifing  officer,  to  vifit  the  diftridl 
^f  Cibao,  which  was  faid  to  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  and  fbi- 
lowed  him  in  perfon  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.     In  this  expedi- 
tion, March  1 2,  1494,  he  difplayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnifi- 
cence that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  imagination  of  the 
drives.     He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial  mufic,  and 
^ith  a  fmail  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  fometimes  in  the  front  and 
^i>mctimcs  in  the  rear.     As  thofe  were  the  firft  horfes  which  appeared  in 
^e  New  World,  they  were  objeds  Of  terror  no  lefs  than  of  admiration 
^othe  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals  themfelves,  were  unac- 
^tiainted  with  that  vaft  acceffion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired  by 
^bjeding  them  to  his  dominion.     They  fuppofed  them  to  be  rational 
^rtaturcs.     They  imagined  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed  one 
^imal,  with  whofe  fpecd  they  were  aftonilhcd,  and  whofe  impctuofity 
^d  ftrength  they  confidered  as  irrefiftible,     But  while  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  ipfpire  the  natives  with  ^  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not 
:  ^3cgleft  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love  and  confidence.     He  adhered  fcru- 
ptloufly  to  the  principles  of  integrity  ahd  jufticc  in  all  his  tranfadions 
'^^ith  them,  and  treated  them,  on  every  occafion,  not  only  with  humani- 
tfi  but  with  indulgence.     The  diftridl  of  Cibao  anfwered  the  defcripr 
tion  given  of  it  by  the  natives.     It  was  mountainous  and  uncultivated, 
but  in  every  river,  and  brook,  gold  was  gathered  either  in  duft  or  in 
grains,  fome  of  which  were  of  confiderable'  fize.     The  Indians  had 
IJCvitt  opened  any  mines  in  fearch  of  gold.     To  penetrate  into  the 
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boweli  of  the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  toi| 
complicated  and  laborioas  for  their  talents  and  induftrjr,  and  they  had 
BO  fuch  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon 
the  ftretch  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  fmall  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal  which  they  polTeffcd,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the 
livers,  or  walhed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within 
the  tropics.  But,  from  thofe  indications,  the  Spaniards  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treafures  in  its  bowels,  of  which 
they  hoped  foon  to  be  matters.  In  order  to  fecure  the  command  of  this 
valuable  province,  Columbus  eredled  a  fmall  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the 
jiafme  of  bt.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fome  of  his  incredulous 
followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced  gold,  until 
they  faw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands. 

The  account  of  thofe  promifing  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country 
of  Cibao  came  very  feafonably  to  comfort  the  defponding  colony,  which 
was  effeAed  with  diftrefles  of  various  kinds.  The  flock  of  provificuis 
which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  moftly  confumed ;  what  re- 
mained was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  climate, 
as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  ufe ;  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fmall  a  portion  of 
ground,  and  with  fo  little  Ikill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  own  fubfiftence  ;  the  Spaniards  at  Ifabella  had  hitherto 
neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the  foil,  fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable 
fruits  of  their  own  induftry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  became  afraid 
of  peiilhing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  already  to  a  fcanty  allow- 
ance.  At  the  fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe  uncultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of 
induftry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marches,  and  confined 
the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  fpread  among  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unufual  fy mptoms  of  thofe  maladies,  they 
exclaimed  againft  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the  foriper  voyage, 
who,  by  their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Hifpaniola,  had 
allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  harbarous  uncultivated  land,  where 
ihty  muft  e  ther  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  diftcmpers. 
Several  of  the  ofiiccrs  and  perfons  of  note,  inftead  of  checking,  joined  in 
thofe  ieditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apoftolical  vicar,  was  one 
of  the  moft  turbulent  and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  ailthority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  re-eftabli(h  fubordination  and  tranquillity  in  the 
fcolony-  Threats  and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this  pur-, 
f  ofe ;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  fqothe  the  malcontents  than  the 
|>rofpedl  of  finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao>  fuch  a  rich  floie  of  trealbtW 
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as  would  be  a  reoompence  for  all  their  fuffenng^  and  efiace  the  memoiy 

of  former  difappointments* 

When,  by  his  unweatied  endeavours^  concord  and  order  were  fo  fat 
leftored,  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  ifland^  Colambus  refolved  to 
porfue  his  difcoveriet)  that  he  might  be  able  to  afcertain  whether  thoft 
new  countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  con* 
neded  with  any  region  of  the  earth  already  know/iy  or  whether  they 
vere  to  be  confidered  as  a  feparate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvi- 
iited.    He  appointed  his  brother  Don  Diego«  with  the  aififtance  of  a 
council  of  officers^  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence ;  and  gave  the 
command  of  a  body  of  foldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  ha 
was  to  rifit  the  different  parts  of  the  iflandj.  a|id  endeavour  to  eftabliih 
the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants.     Having  left 
them  very  particular  inftrudions  with  refpedl  to  their  condudl,  he 
weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  with  one  (hip  and  twa 
imall  barks  under  his  command*     During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almoft  all  the  numerous  hardfhips  to  which 
perfoDs  of  his  profeifion  are  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of 
importance)  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.     As  he  ranged  along  the 
^them  coaft  of  Cuba,  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
uiciedible  number  of  fmall  iflandsj  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Qocen's  Garden.    In  this  unknown  courfe>  among  rocks  and'ihelvcs,  he 
^  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  aifaulted  with  furious  ftorms,  and 
jiirmcd  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almoft 
inccfTant  between  the  tropics.    At  length  his  provifions  fell  Ihort;  his 
cf^i  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  as  well  as  hunger^  murmured  and  threat- 
ened, and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  moft  defperate  extremities  againfl 
Wni.    Bcfet  with  d2^lge^  in  fuch  various  forms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
continual  watch,  to  obferve  every  occurrence,  with  his  own  eyes,  to  iffue 
pf^ty  order,  ^nd  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  it.     On  no  occafion, 
^s  the  extent  of  his  fkill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried- 
To  theic  the  fqu^dron  owed  its  {siftty.     But  this  unremitted  fatigue  of 
kody,  and  intenfe  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  conftitution, 
f^ough  naturally  vigorous  and  robuft,  brought  on  a  feverlfh  diforder^j 
which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  memory 
^  had  almbfl  proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

fittt,  on  his  return  Sept,  27,  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fudden  emotion 
of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at 
wUlla,^  occafioned  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his 
W«o?cry,  It  was  now  thirteen  years  fincc  the  two  brothers,  whom 
fttiliritjr  ef  Uimkt$  united  in  clofe  friendihip,  had  feparated  from  each 

other^ 
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other)  and  daring  that  long  period  there  had  been  no  interconrfe  be^ 
tween  them,     Bartholomew^  after  finifhing  his  negociation  in  the  court 
of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of  France.     At  Paris  he 
icccived  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  difcoverles  whfch  his  brother 
had  made  in  his  firft  voyage^  and  that  he  was  then  preparing  to  em- 
bark on  a  fecond  expedition.     Though  this  naturally  induced  him  t» 
purfue  his  journey  with  the  utmoi^  difpatch^  the  admiral  had  failed  for 
Hifpaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.     Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  received 
him  with  the  refpeft  due  to  the  neareft  kinfman  of  a  perfon  whofe  roerit~ 
and  fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what  con— 
foIattOQ  his  prefence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  perfuaded  him  to* 
take  the  command  of  three  (hips,  which  they  had  appointed  to  carrjr 
provifions  to  the  colony  of  Ifabella. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  junfture  when  Columbus  flood  mores 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  affifling  him  with  his  counfels,  or  of  di- 
viding with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.    For  although" 
the  provifions  now  brought  from  Europe,  afforded  a  temporary  relief  ten 
the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of  famine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fucte 
quantity  as  to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  ifland  did  not  hitherto  yiclcB 
what  was  fufficient  for  their  fuflenance.     They  were  threatened  witi* 
another  danger,  flill  more  formidable  than  the  letntn  of  fcarcity,  andL 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.    No  fooner  did  Coluq^bu^ 
leave  the  ifland  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the  foldiers  under 
Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  fet  free  from  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
jion,  fcorned  all  feftraint.    Inflead  of  conforming  to  the  prudent  inflruc- 
tions  of  Columbus,  tjiey  difperfcd  in  ftraggling  parties  over  the  iflandj 
Jived  at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafled  their  provifions,  feized  their 
women,  and  treated  that  inoffenfive  race  with  all  the  infolencc  of  mili- 
tary opprcffion. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpefl  that  their  fufferings  might 
come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaddrs,  they  fub- 
mittcd  in  filence,  and  difTembled  their  forrow ;  but  they  now  perceive^ 
that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permaraent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had 
erefled  forts  in  different  places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  feveral 
fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to  vifit  the  country,  but  to 
fettle  in  it.  Though  the  number  of  thofe  ftrangers  was  inconfiderablc, 
the  ftate  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  fb  imperfeft,  and  in 
fuch  exad  proportion  to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was  with  difH- 
culty  they  could  afford  fubSftence  to  their  new  guefts.  Their  own  mode 
of  life  was  fo  indolent  and  inadlive,  the  warmth  of  the  climate  fo  ener- 
vating, the  conflitution  of  their  bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unao. 
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foftoffled  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  induftry,  that  they  were  fatisfied 
with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  fmall.  A  handful  of  maize,  or  a 
little  of  the  indpid  bread  made  of  a  caflada-root,  was  fufficient  to  fuppoit 
iQCQ,  whofe  ilrength  and  fpiiits  were  not  exhaufted  by  any  vigorous 
efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards^  though  the  moft  ab« 
Uous  of  ail  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them  exceffively  vo- 
ncious.  One  Spaniard  confumed  as  much  as  feveral  Indians.  This 
keenncfs  of  appetite  furprized  them  fo  much,  and  fecmed  to  them  to  be 
foinfatiable,  that  they  fuppofed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  coun* 
tty,  bccaufe  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requifite  to  gratify 
their  immoderate  defire  of  food,  iind  had  come  among  them  in  qucft  of 
nouriftiment.  Sclf-prcfervation  prompted  them  to  wilh  for  the  depar^ 
ture  of  guefts  who  waded  fo  fad  their  flender  dock  of  provifions.  The 
injuries  which  they  fufFcred,  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  events 
They  had  long  expefted  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own 
iccord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  dedruflion 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  flow  confumption  of 
famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  theit'  oppreflTors,  it  was  neceflary  to 
afliime  courage,  to  attack  thofe  formidable  invaders  with  united  force, 
ad  drive  them  from  the  fettlcments  of  which  they  had  viokntly  taken 
poffcffion. 

Sach  were  the  fehtiments  which  univerfally  prevailed  among  the  In- 
&ns,  when  Columbus  returned  to  Ifabella.     Inflamed  by  the  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  .the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
jCQtk  natures,  formed  to  fuffcr  and  fubmit,  feemed  highly  fufceptibley 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal.  from  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony* 
Some  of  the  caziques  had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  drag- 
Skrs.    The  dread  of  this  impeding  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and 
W^ftablilhed  the  authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  faw  no  profpeft  of 
Safety  but  in  committing  themfelvcs  to  his  prudent  guidance.    It  was 
now  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  the  employing  of  which  againft 
Ae  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto  avoided  with  the  greated  folicitudc. 
Unequal  as  the  conflift  may  feera,  between  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  armed  with  clubs,  dicks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden 
^t^ords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints ;  and  troops  accudom^d. 
to  the  difcipline,  and  provided  with  the   indruments  of  dedruftion 
tnown  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fituation  of  the  Spaniards  was 
^  from  being  exempt  from  danger.      The   vad  fuperiority  of  the 
wdvcs  in  number,  compenfated  many  defeds.     An  handful  of  men 
was  about  to  encounter  a  whble  nation.     One  adverfe*  event,  or  even 

Vf  t^verii  delay  ia  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  might  prove 
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fiitiltethe  Sptniardsl  Confcious  that  fuccefs  depended  on  mi  viffxi 
i^id  rapidity  of  hit  operations!  Colli mbus  inftantly  aflembled  his  fofices* 
They  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number,  Difeafes,  engendered  by 
the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country^  or  occafioned  by  their  own 
licentioufnefs^  had  raged  amiwg  them  with  much  violence;  experience 
had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of  curing  thefe,  or  the  precau* 
tions  requifite  for  guarding  them  i  two-thirds  of  the  original  adventii^ 
lers  were  dead,  and  many  of  thofe  who  furvived  \tete  incapable  of 
lerviee.  The  body  which  took  the  field  on  March  24, 14959  conHfled 
enly  of  two  hundred  foot>  twenty  horfe>  and  twenty  large  dog$ ;  and 
bow  ftrange  foever  it  may  fcem^  to  mention  the  laft  as  conipofihg  part 
of.  a  military  force^  they  were  not  perhaps  the  lead  formidable  and  de- 
fim^ve  of  the  whble^  when  employed  againft  naked  and  tiniid  Indians; 
All  the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacanahari  exceptedi  who  retained  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards^  were  in  drms  to  oppofe  Co^ 
lumbus>  with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Sp^nifh  hifto* 
rianSy  to  a  hundred  thoufand  mem  Inftead  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faftneiTes  of  th^  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  fy 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  (lation  in  tbe  Vega  Real^  the  mod  open  plain 
in  the  cpuntiy.  Columbus  did  not  allow  t}iem  time  to  perceive  theif 
error^  or  to  alter  their  pofition.  He  attacked  them  during  the  nightj 
when  undifciplined  troops  are  leaft  capable  of  adling  wit);!  union  and 
concert)  and  obtained  an  eify  and  bloodlefs  vidlory*  The  conftemation 
with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by  the  hoife  and  havoc  made  by  the 
fire-arms,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  firft  onfet  o( 
the  dogs,  was  fo  greats  that  they  thr^w  down  theiir  weapons>  and  fled 
without  attempting  refiftancc.  Many  were  flain;  more  were  taken 
Jprifoners,  and  reduced  to  fervitude ;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  refl 
intimidated,  that  from  that  moment  they  abandoned  themfelves  t6 
defpair,  relinquifhing  all  thoughts  of  contending  with  aggreffors  whom 
they  deemed  invincible* 

Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in  marching  through  the  iflandi 
land  in  fubjefling  it  to  the .  Spanilk  government,  without  meeting  with 
jiny  oppofition.  He  impofed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inliabitants  above  the 
age  of  fourteen;  Each  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  diftfidls  where  gold 
was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  duft  as  filled  d 
hawk's  bell;  from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  tvVenty-fivc 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demandedi  This  was  the  firft  regular  taxation  of 
the  Indians,  and  ferved  as  a  precedent  for  exaftions  ftill  more  intolerable* 
Such  an  impofition  was  extremely  contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Co- 
Iambus  had  hitherto  inculcated  with  refpcft  to  the  mode  of  treating 
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tkm.    Bat  intrigues  were  carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this 
junfture,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power  and  difcredit  his  operations^ 
^'hich  conft rained  him  to  depart  from  his  own  fyftem  of  adminift ration. 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  condudl,  as  well  as  of  the  coun- 
tries  difcorered  by  him,  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Spain,     Margarittsf 
and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court ;  and  in  order  to  juftify  their  own 
eonduft,  or  to  gratify  their  refentment,  watched  with  maleyolent  attend 
tion  for  every  opportunity  of  fprcading  infmuatious  to  his  detriment* 
IVJany  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  with 
envious  eyes.     Fonfeca>  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intrufted  with 
the  chief  diredlion  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  fuch  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Columbus^  for  fome  reafon  which  the  contemporary  writen 
have  not  mentioned,  that  he  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  invedHrci 
5igainft  hiro«    It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended  flranger,  unpraftifcd  ia 
courtly  arts/ to  counteradl  the  machinations  of  fo  many  enemies.     Co^ 
Iambus  faw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of  fupporting  his  own  credit^ 
and  of  filencing  all  his  adverfaries.     He  muft  produce  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  as  would  not  only  juftify  what  he  had  reported  with  refpeft  to  the 
nchnefs  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  perfe-i 
vticinprofecuting  his  plans.     The  neceffity  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him 
iwtonly  to  impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exadt  pay- 
fflcatof  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and  may  be  pkaded  in  excufc  for  hi* 
<i«mting  on  this  occafion  from  the  mildncfs  and  humanity  iwith  which 
he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people. 

The  labour^  attention,  and  forefight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  employ  in  procuring' the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  lAoft 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accuftomed  to  pafs  their  days  in  a  care-« 
le^s,  improvident  indolence.     They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  regular 
and  perfevering  exertion  of  induftry,  and  felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  re- 
flraint  upon  their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient"  for 
obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which  demonftrates  the  excefs  of 
their  impatience  and  defpair.     They  formed  a  Scheme  of  ftarving  thofe 
opprciTors  whom  they  durft  not  attempt  to  expel ;  and  from  the  opinion 
which  they  entertained  with  refpeft  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Spaniards^  they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  prafticable. 
With  this  view  they  fufpended  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they 
ibwcd  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cafTada 
which  were  planted/  and  retiring  to  the  mod  inacceifible  parts  of  the 
Aoomains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.     This  dcfpe- 
*uc  lefolutioii  produced  in  fome  degree  the  effedls  which  they  expe^led^ 
'H*  S^paaiardd  were  reduced  to  extreme  want;  but  thoy  received  fuch 
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i^feafonable  fupplies  of  proviiions  from  Europe>  and  found  fo  many  le- 
fources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  induftry,  that  they  fuffercd  no  great 
lofs  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  vidims  of  their  own  ill- 
concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people^  (hut  up  in  the  moun* 
tainous  part  of  the  countryi  without  any  food  but  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
dudions  of  the  earth,  foon  felt  the  utmoft  diftrefTes  t)f  famine.  This 
brought  on  contagious  difeafes;  and^  in  the  courfe'of  a  few  monthsi 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  perifhedj  aftei 
experiencing  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

But  while  Columbus  was  eftablifhing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanin 
grandeur  in  the  New  World>  his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  a^ 
fiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards^  which  by  his  fcrvice 
and  fufferings  he  was  intitled  to  enjoy.  The  hardfhips  unavoidable  in 
new  fettlement)  the  calamities  occafioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  tk 
difafters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas^  were  all  reprefented  as  tK 
cfiedb  of  his  reftlefs  and  inconfiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  attentid 
to  preferve  difcipline  and  fubordination  was  denominated  excefs  of  d 
gour ;  the  punifiiments  which  he  inflided  upon  the  mutinous  and  dm 
orderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thefe  accufations  gained  fuch  credL. 
in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commiOioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  HS 
paniola^  and  to  infped  into  the  condud  of  Columbus.  By  the  record 
mendation  of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  vr- 
the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  important  truft  was  committed.  But  in  ibr: 
choice  they  feem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obfequioHs  20 
tachment  of  the  man  to  their  intereft,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  fc 
tion.  Puffed  up  with  fuch  fuddcn  elevation,  Aguado  difplayed,  in  tt 
exercife  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  fclf-importancc,  and  adled  wi^ 
all  the  difgufting  infolcnce,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds\  whc 
raifed  to  unexpefted  dignity,  or  employed  in  fundions  to  which  thes 
are  not  equal.  By  liftening  with  eagernefs  to  every  accufation  again: 
Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  bu 
even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imagmary,  he  fb 
mented  the  fpirit  of  diflention  in  the  ifland,  without  eftablifliing  an; 
regulation  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redrefs  the  many  wrongs 
with  the  odium  of  which  he  wiflied  to  load  the  admiral's  adminiftration 
As  Columbus  felt  fcnfibly  how  humiliating  his  fituation  muft  be,  if  h 
Ihowld  remain  in  that  countr)'  while  fuch  a  partial  infpedlor  obferved  hi 
motions,  and  controuled  his  jurifdidion,  he  took  the  refolution  of  re 
turning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  tranfadliom 
particularly  with  refped  to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and  hi 
adverfaries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  from  whofe  juflice  an<i  dii 
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iinent  he  expelled  an  equal  and  a  favourable  deciiion.     He  com- 
tted  the  adffliniftration  of  affairs^  during  his  abfence,  in  one  thoufand 
r  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  to  Don  Bartholomew  his  brother,  with 
c  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant  Governor.     By  a  choice  lefs  for- 
nate,  and  which  proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony, 
appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  juftice,  with  very  extenfivc  powers.  • 
In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  courfe  different  from  that 
liich  he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage.     He  (leered  almoft  due  eaft 
Vrcm  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude ;  as 
:3cperience  had  not  yet  difcovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  me- 
odof  ftretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  fouth-weft 
inds.     By  this  ill-advifed  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation 
lactween  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  ad- 
miral as  a  defed  in  naval  ikill,  he  was  expofed  to  infinite  fatigue  and 
danger,  in  a  perpetual  druggie  with  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  with- 
otit  variation  from  the  eail  between  the  tropics.     Notwithilanding  the 
^moll  infupera()le  difficulties  of  fuch  a  navigation,  he  perfifled  in  hit 
courfe  with  his  ufual  patience  and  firmnefs,  but  made  fo  little  way,  that 
k  was  three  months  without  feeing  land.     At  length  his  provifions  be« 
^  to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  fcanty  allowance  of  fix  ounces 
^fbrcad  a-day  for  each  perfon.     The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the 
^Wneft  failor.     But,  even  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  he  retained  the  hu- 
flianity  which  diftinguifhes  his  charader,  and  refufed  to  comply  with 
^«c  eameft  folicitations  of  his  crew,  fome  of  whom  propofed  to  feed 
'^pon  the  Indian  prifoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
*«fiftcd  to  throw  them  over-board,  in  order  to  leflcn  the  confumption  of 
^"cir  fmall  ftock.     He  reprefented  that  they  were  human  beings,  re- 
^<iced  by  a.eommoa  calamity  to  the  fame  condition  with  themfelves, 
*^d  intitled  to  fhare  an  equal  fate.     His  authority  and  remonft ranees 
^iflipated  thofe  wild  ideas  fuggefted  by  defpair.     Nor  had  they  time  to 
^ur,  as  they  came  foon  within  fight  of  the  eoafl  of  Spain,  when  all 
^cir  fears  and  fufferings  ended. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modeft  but  determined  confi- 
^tnce  of  a  man  confcious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
S^eat  fervices.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afhamed  of  their  own  facility 
^^  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufations, 
^ceived  him  with  fuch  diftinguiftied  marks  of  rcfpeft,  as  covered  his 
Enemies  with  (hame.  Their  cenfiires  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard 
of  at  that  jundure.  llic  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  ai^  other  com- 
XQodities  of  value  which  Columbus  produced,  feemed  fully  to  refute 
Wh^t  the  B^I-coiiteats  had  propagated  with  refpe^  to  the  poverty  of  thft 
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country*  By  reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience^  and  impodng  a  rega« 
lar  tax  apon  them,  he  had  fecured  to  Spain  a  large  accelTion  of  new  fub- 
jc6ls,  and  the  eflahlifhment  of  a  revenue  that  promifed  to  be  confidera- 
bk«  By  the  mines  whicl*  he  had  found  out  and  examined,  a  fource  of 
vrealth  ftill  more  copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexpefled  as  thofe 
;^vantages  were,  Columbus  rcprefented  them  only  as  preludes  to  future 
acquifitions,  and  as  the  earnefl  of  more  important  difcoveries,  which 
ike  ftill  nxeditated,  and  to  which  thofe  he  had  already  made  would  cou- 
^udl  him  with  eafe  and  certainty. 

The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thefe  circumftances  made  fuch  im- 
preffion,  not  only  upon  Ifabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing the  patronfefs  of  all  Columbus's  enterprifes,  but  even  upon  Ferdi- 
nand, who  having  originally  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  his  fchemcs, 
was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  refolvcd  to  fupply  the 
polony  in  Hifpaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  perma- 
nent cft^bliihment,  and  to  furnifli  Columbus  with  fuch  a  fleet,  that  he 
inight  proceed  to  fearch  for  thofe  new  countries,  of  whofe  exiftence  he 
:|Sbemed  to  be  confident.     The  meafures  moft  proper  for  accompli (hing 
both  thefe  defigns  were  concerted  with  Columbus.     Difcovery  had  been 
lie  fole  objed  of  the  firft  voyage  to  the   New  World  j  and  though,  in 
the  fecond,  fettlement  had  been  propofed,  the  precautions  taken  for 
thatpurpofc  had  either  been  infufficient,  or  were  rendered. ineffedual  by 
the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,    and  the  unforefeen  calamities 
ariftng  from  various  caufes.     Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular 
colony,  that  might  ferve  as  a  model  to  all  future  eflablifhments.     Every 
particular  was  confidered  with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
fcrujpulous  accuracy.     The  precife  number  of  adventurers  who  fhould 
be  pcrniitted  to  embark  was  fixed^     They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks 
and  profcflions ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  eftablifhed,  according 
fo  their  ufcfulriefs  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.     A  fuitable  number  of 
women  was  to  be  phofen  to  accompany  thefe  new  fettlers.     As  it  was 
the  firft  objedl  to  raife  provifions  in  a  country  where  fcarcity  of  food 
Kad  been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a  confiderable  body  of  huf. 
bandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.     As  the  Spaniards  hdA  then  no  con- 
ception of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofe  produftions  of  the  New  World 
which  have  fincc  yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but 
bad  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  fanguine  hopes  with  re^ 
focft  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  difcovered,  a 
band  of  worlf pen,  flcillcd  in  the  various  afts  employed  in  digging  and 
lefining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.    All  thefe  emigrants  were 
to  xcceive  pay  and  fubfiftcnpe  for  foxx^  years^  at  the  |)ublic  expence. 
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Thus  far  the.  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  as  it  was  forefecn  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  fo  many  a£ 
their  countrymen,  Columbus  propofed  to  tranfport  to  Hifpanlola  fucbt 
malefadlors  as  had  been  convided  of  crimes,  which,  though  capital^ 
were  of  a  lefs  atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  offenders  ufually  fent  to  the  gallies,  Ihould  be  condemned 
to  labour  in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  girea 
without  due  reflexion,  was  as  inconfiderately  adopted.  The  prifon% 
of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  collet  members  for  the  intended  co- 
lony; and  the  judges  empowered  to  try  criminals,  were  inflrudled  to 
recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences.  It  is  not,  however,  with  fuch 
materials,  that  the  foundations  of  a  fociety,  deftined  to  be  permanent^ 
ihould  be  laid.  Induilry,  fobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  confidenec 
are  indifpenlfably  requifite  in  an  infant  fettlement,  where  purity  of 
morals  muft  contribute  more  towards  eftabliihing  order,  than  the  opera- 
tion or  authority  of  laws.  But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of  what  is  corropt 
is  admitted  into  the  original  conHitution  of  the  political  body,  the 
vices  of  thofe  unfound  and  incurable  members  will  probably  infedl  the 
^We,  and  muft  certainly  be  produdive  of  violent  and  unhappy  eficdls. 
"Tliis  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced ;  and  the  other  European  nations 
feviig  fucccffivcly  imitated  the  pradlice  of  Spain  in  this  particular, 
pernicious  confequences  have  followed  in  their  fettlements,  which  can 
k  imputed  to  no  other  caufe. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  difpatch,  the 
royal  approbation  of  every  meafure  and  regulation  that  he  propofed,  his 
endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  fo  long  retarded,  as  muft 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  roan,  lefs  accuftomed  to  encounter 
and  to  furmount  difficulties.  Thofe  delays  were  occafioned  partly  by 
that  tedious  formality-and  fpirit  of  procraftination,  with  which  the  Spa- 
niards condudl  bufinefs ;  and  partly  by  theexhaufted  ftate  of  the  treafury, 
which  was  drained  by  the  expence  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella's  only  fon  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  that  of 
Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  with  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria ;  but 
muft  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's  enemies. 
Aftonilhed  at  the  reception  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and 
overawe4  by  his  prcfence,  they  gave  way,  for  fome  time,  to  a  tide  of 
favour  too  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofe.  Their  enmity,  however,  was 
too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inaftive.  They  refunied  their  operations, 
#Qd  by  the  aififtance  of  Fonfeca,  the  minifter  for  Indian  aftairs,  who  was 
flJVpromotc^  to  the  biitppric  of  Bajado^,  they  threw  in  fo  many  ob- 
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lUcles  to  protraft  the  preparations  for  Colambus's  expedition^  that  a  year' 
dapfed  before  he  could  procure  two  (hips  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the 
fupplies  deftincd  for  the  colony,  and  almoft  two  years  were  fpcnt  "before 
the  fmall  fquadron  was  equipped  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the 
command. 

This  fquadron  confided  of  fix  (hips  only,  of  no  great  burden^  and  but 
indifierently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation.  This  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  courfe  different  from  any  he  had  un- 
dertaken. As  he  was  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fertile  regions  of  India 
lay  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  he 
propofed^  as  the  moft  certain  method  of  finding  out  thefe,  to  ftand  di-> 
fedUy  fouth  from  the  Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  until  he  came 
under  the  equinodlial  line,  and  then  to  ftretch  to  the  well  before  the 
favourable  wind  for  fuch  a  courfe,  which  blows  invariably  between  the 
tropics.  With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  on  May  the  thirtieth,  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  touched  firft  at  the  Canary^  and 
then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  on  July  the  fourth.  From  the  for- 
mer he  difpatched  three  of  his  (hips  with  a  fupply  of  proviiions  for  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola :  with  the  other  three,  he  continued  his  voyage 
towards  the  foulh.  No  remarkable  occurrence  happened  till  July  the 
nineteenth,  when  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line.  There 
they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  became  fo  exceflivej 
that  many  of  their  wine  caflcs  burft,  the  liquor  in  others  foured,  and 
their  proviiions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  fo 
far  to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  (hips  would  take  fire,  and  began 
to  apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning^ 
the  deftruflive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  in  fome  meafure,  from  their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  fo  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
heat.  The  admiral,  who  with  his  ufual  vigilance  had  in  perfon  di« 
reeled  every  operation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  fo  much 
cxbaufted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  fleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit 
©f  the  gout,  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  thefe  circumftances  con- 
ftrained  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
courfe  to  the  north- weft,  in.  order  to  reach  fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
where  he  might  refit,  and  be  fupplied  with  provifions. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  the  man  ftationed  in  the  round  top  furprifed 
them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  land.  They  ftood  towards  it,  and  difco« 
vered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name 
it  ftill  retains.    It  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Orinoco,    This,  though  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude 
in  the  New  World,  far  furpaffcs  any  of  the  dreams  in  our  hcmifphcre. 
It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  water,  and  ruflics  into  it 
With  fuch  impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that 
coaft  rifes  to  an  uncommon  height,  their  collifion  occafions  a  fwell  and 
a^"tation  of  the  waves  no  lefs  furprifmg  than  formidable.     In  this  con- 
flift,  the  irrefiftible  torrent  of  the  river  fo  far  prevails,  that  it  frefticns 
the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.     Columbus,  before  he  could 
perceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  thofe  advcrfc  currents  and 
fempcftuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  cfcapcd 
through  a  narrow  ftrait,  which  appeared  fo  tremendous,  that  he  called 
it  La  Boca  del  Drago.     As  foon  as  the  confternation  which  this  occa* 
iioned,  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  cx« 
traordinary,  he  difcemed  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  and  hope.     He  juftly 
concluded,  that  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  fupplled  by  any  ifland,  but  muft  flow  thrbugh  a  country  of  im- 
mcnfe  extent,  and  of  confequence  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  con* 
tinent  which  it  had  long  been  the  objefl  of  his  wilhes  to  difcorer.     Full 
of  this  idea,  he  flood  to  the  weft  along  the  coaft  of  thofe  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.     He  landed 
in  feveral  places»  and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who  tc- 
ficmbled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life* 
Tbey  wore,  as  ornaments,  fmall  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  conflder- 
able  value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.     They 
ieemed  to  poflTefs  a  better  underftanding,  and  greater  courage,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iilands.     The  country  produced  four-footed  animals 
of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.     The  ad- 
miral was  fo  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that  with  the 
warm  enthuflaOn  cf  a  difcoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradife  de« 
fcribed  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chofe  for  the  refidence  of 
nan,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  fuch  a 
habitation.    Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  difcovering  to 
mankind  the  exiftence  of  a  New  World,  but  made  confiderable  progreft 
towards  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  firft  man  who  conduced 
the  Spaniards  to  that  vaft  continent  which  has  been  the  chief  feat  of 
their  empire,  and  the  fource  of  their  treafures  in  this  quarter  of  the 
{lobe.    The  (battered  condition  of  his  fliips,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  his 
•wn  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  purfuing  his  difcoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  neceflary  to 
bear,  away  for  Hifpaniola.    In  his  way  thither  he  difcovered  the  iilands 
^  Cobagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for 
^       •  4  their 
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their  pcarl-fi(hcry.     When  lie  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  on  the  thirtieth  c 
Augoft,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs 
but  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  afforded  hir 
no  profpcd  of  enjoying  that  repofc  of  which  he  ftood  fo  much  in  need. 
Many  revolutions  had,  happened  in  that  country  during  his  abfencc 
His  brother  the  adelantado,  in  confcquence  of  the  advice  which  the  ad 
jpiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Ifabell 
to  a  more  commodious  ftation,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland,  an 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo,  which  was  long  the  moft  confidei 
able  European  town  in  the  New  World,  and  the  feat  of  the  fuprenr 
courts  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  there.     As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  we= 
cftabliflied  in  this  new  fettlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they  might  ne= 
ther  languifh  in  inadlivity,  nor  have  leifure  to  form  new  cabals,  marche 
into  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  yifited  • 
reduced  to  obedience.     As  the  people  were  unable  to  refift,  they  ful 
xnitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  impofcd.     But  they  foe: 
found  the  burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  h: 
the  fuperior  power  of  their  oppreffors,  they  took  arms  againft  thei^ 
Thofe  infurredions,  however,-  were  not  formidable.     A  conflift  wi^" 
timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  iffue. 
But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  againft  them  in  the  field, 
mntiny,  of  an  afpedlfar  more  alarming,  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards 
The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  place 
in  a  ftation  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  traa 
quility  in  the  colony.     A  turbulent  and  inconfiderate  ambition  precipi- 
tated him  into  this  defperate  meafure,  fo  unbecoming  his  rank,     Th( 
arguments  which  he  employed  to  fcduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolou: 
and  ill-founded*     He  accufed  Columbus  and  his  tv/o  brothers  of  arro 
gahcc  and  feverity;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  eftabliftiing  ar 
independent  dominion  in  the  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  inten- 
tion  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  tha 
they  might  more  eafily  reduce  the  remainder  to  fubjedion ;  he  repre- 
fented  it  as  unworthy  of  Caftiliansy  to  remain  the  tame  and  pafliv< 
flaves,  of  three  Geonefe  adventurers.     As  men  have  always  a  propcnfit)i 
to  impute  the  hardftiips  of  which  they  feel  the  preffure,  to  the  mifcon- 
dudl  of  their  rulers ;  as  every  nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  powei 
and  saltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  infinuations  made  a  deep  im- 
prcfliou  on  his  countrymen.     His  charader  and  rank  added  weight  to 
them.     A  confiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made  choice  of*  him 
I      as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  againft  the  adelantado  and  his  brothers 
i\^  Mzed  the  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  cndeayourcd  to  forpiife 
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the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  prcfcrvcd  by  the  vigilance  arid 
courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  diC 
ilaim  the  adelantado's  authority  thcmfclves,  but  excited  the  Indiums  to 
throw  off  the.  yoke. 

Such  was  the  diftradied  ftate  of  the  colony  when  Columbus- landed  at 
St.  Domingo.     He  was  aftonifhed  to  find  that  the  three  (hips  which  he 
had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.     By  the  unlkik 
fukefs  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried 
a  hundred  and  fiitty  miles  to  the  weft  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to 
take  liieltcr  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and 
his  feditious  followers  were  cantoned.     Roldan  carefully  concealed  frdrti 
the  commanders  of  the  (hips  his  infurredlion  againft  the  adelantado,  and 
employing  his  utraoft  addrefs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfaaded  therii 
to  fet  on  (hore  a  confiderable  pslrt  of  the  new  fettlers  whom  they  brought 
.*>ver,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land  to  8ti  Domingo.     It  required 
^Qt  few  arguments  to  prevail  with  thofe  men  to  efpoufe  his  feaufe^ 
They  were  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idlenefs,  licentiouf- 
^%  and  deeds  of  violence  were  familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a, 
fouHe  of  life  nearly  refembling  that  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed* 
J^  commalnders  of  the  (hips  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  theit 
^tudencc  in  difembarking  fo  many  of  their  men,  ftood  away  for  St 
'^''fliingo,  and  got  fafe  into  the  port  a  few  days  after  the  admiral ;  but 
^^ir  ftock  of  pfovifions  was  fo  wafted  during  a  voyage  of  flich  long 
^^'^tinuancc,  that  they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony. 
;^  %  this  jundion  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold  ^nd  defperate  a(rociates, 
"^^Wan  became  extremely  formidable,  ind  no  lefs  extravagant  in  his 
^^Qiands,     Colunibusi  though  filled  with  refentment  at  his  ingrjititude, 
'^^l  highly  cxafperated  by  the  infolence  6f  his  followers,  made  no  hafte 
^  take  the  field.     He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames 

*  a  civil  war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and 
^^txgth  of  both  muft  be  fo  much  wafted,  as  might  encourage  the  com- 

^<>n  enemy  to  unite  and  complete  their  deftru6lion.     At  the  fame  timhi 

^  obferved>  that  the  prejudices  and  paiEons  which  incited  the  rebels  to 

^e  arms,  had  fo  far  infefted  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  him,  that  many 

*  them  were  adverfe,  and  all  cold  to  the  fervice.     l?tom  fuch  fcntiments 
^^*th  refpedl  to  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  frorh  this  view  of  his  own 

^tuation,  he  chofe  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight.      By  a  feafonable 

I^^'oclamatibn,  offering  free  pardon  to  fuch  asihould  merit  it  by  retufn- 

^g  to  their  dutj'-,  he  made  impre(fion  upon  fome  of  the  malcontents^ 

^y  cngagingito  grant  fuch  as  (hould  defire  it  the  liberty  of  returning  to 
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Spain,  he  allured  all  thoie  unfortunate  adventorers^  who^  from  ficknefs 
-and  difappointmcnt,  were  difgufled  with  the  country.  By  promifing  to 
•fc-eftablifh  Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  foothed  his  pride ;  and  by 
^complying  with  nioil  of  bis  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
fatisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and  without  bloodlhed,  but 
^ter  many  tedious  negociations,  he  diffolved  this  dangerous  combina- 
tKHi  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ;  and  reftored  the  appear- 
••ncc  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity. 

In  confequcnce  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  al- 
lotcd  them  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Indians  fettled  ih 
each  diftrift  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for 
the    ufe   of   thofe    new  mafters  *.      The  performance  of  this  work 
was  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  formerly  impofed ;    and  ho;T 
neceffary  foever  fuch  a  regulation  might  be  in  a  fickly  and  feeble  colony', 
it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Refartimientosi  or  diftributions  oi 
Indians  eftabliflied  by  them  in  all  their  fettlements,   which  brought  - 
numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  unhappy  people,  and  fubjcded  them  to  ■ 
the  moft  grievous  opprcffion.     This  was  not  the  only  bad  cffcft  of  the 
infurredlion  in  Hifpaniola ;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his 
difcovcries  on  the  continent,  as  felf  prefer vation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  perfon  his  brother  the  adelantado,  and  the  failors  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.     As  foon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  he  fent  fome  of  his  (hips  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  the  voyage 
which  he  had  made,  a  defcription  of  the  new  countries  which  he  had 
difcovered,  a  chart  of  the  coaft  along  which  he  had  failed,  and  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  productions 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.     At  the  fame 
time  he  tranfmitted  an  account  of  the  infurredion  in  Hifpaaiola ;  he 
accufcd  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  fuch 
violent  convulfions  as  threatened   its  diflblution,  but  of  having  ob- 
ftrudled  every  attempt  towards  difcovery  and  improvement,  by  their  un- 
provoked rebellion  againU  their  fuperiors,  and  propofed  feveral  regula- 
tions for  the  better  government  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  extinftioa 
of  that  mutinous  fpirit,  which,  though  fupprefTed  at  prefent,  might  fooit 
burd  out  with  additional  rage.     Roldan  and  his  aflociates  did  not  neg- 
ledl  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  fame  (hips,  an  apology  for  their  own 
condu^,  together  with  their  recriminations  upon  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers.     Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happinefs  of 
Columbus,  the  latter  gained  moft  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 

Ifabella,  and  produced  linexpeded  effeds. 

• 
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But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  thefe.  It  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of 

ibme  events^  which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  own  inu 

pojtance,  and  their  connexion  with  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World, 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fucceflive  voyages  to  the  weil>  the 

fpirit  of  difcovery  did  not  languifh  in  Portugalj  the  kingdom  where  if 

id  acquired  vigour^  and  became  enterpriiing.     Self-condemnation  and 

regret  were  not  the  only  fentiments  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Columbuil 

and  reflexion  upon  their  own  imprudence  in  rejefling  his  propofalas 

gave  rife  among  the  Portuguefe.    They  excited  a  general  emulation  to 

riupafshis  performances,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  make  fome  reparatloa 

to  their  country  for  their  own  error.    With  this  view,  Emmanuel,  wh<t 

inherited  the  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predeceilbrs,  perfifted  in  theif 

{land  fcheme  of  opening  a  paiTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope ;   and  foon  after  his  acceifion  to  the  throne,  equipped  « 

(quadron  for  that  important  voyage.     He  gave  the  command  of  it  to 

Vafe)  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  poflefTed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and 

coarage,  equal  to  the  dation.    The  fquadron,  like  all  thofe  £tted  out 

for  difcovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  con* 

iiftingonly  of  three  vefTels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the 

fervia.    As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  th« 

coorfeofthe  trade- winds  and  periodical  monfoons  which  render  naviga-r 

tioQ  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fea  that  feparates  Africa 

'^i    fiomlndia,  at  fome  feafons  eafy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangeix)us,  but 

'      alrsoft  impra^cable,  the  time  chofen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  raoft 

improper  during  the  whole  year.     He  fet  fail  from  1  ifbon  on  the  nintli 

of  July,  1497,  ^^^  (landing  towards  the  fbuth,  had  to  druggie  for  four 

months  with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,    On  November  20,  their  violence  began  to  abate ;  and  during 

an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formidable  promon* 

tory,  which.had  fo  long  been  the  bounditry  of  navigation,  and  dire^ed 

Ills  CQurfe  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  the  African  coaft.     He  touolied 

at  feveral  .ports ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which,  the  Portuguefd 

{dfiorians  relate  with  high  but  juft  encomiums  upon  his  condu£l  and  in« 

trcpidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda.    Throughout 

all  the  vail  countries  which  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the 

irivcr  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Poifuguefe  had  founds 

race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  (Irangers  to  letters,  to  arts  and^com* 

merce,  and  differing  from,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  lefs  in  theif 

features  and  complexions^  thati  in  their  manners  and  inftitutions.     Aa 

they  advanced  from  this,^  they  obferved,  to  their  inexpreffible  joy,  that 

ijbc  h^aaafi  form  gi^adually  altered  and  improved,  the  Afiatic  features 
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began  to  prcdominatCt  marks  of  civilization  appeared^  letters  wcn^ 
known^  the  Mahometan  religion  was  eftablifhed,  and  a  commerce,  far. 
from  being  inconfiderable,  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  feveral  veffeh 
from  India  were  in  the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  purfued  his  voy- 
age  with  almofl  abfolute  certainty  of  fuccefs,  and,  under  the  conduft  of 
a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  at  Calccut,  upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  May  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  the  populoufnefs,  the  cultivation,  the  in- 
duftry  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country,  far  furpafled  any  idea 
that  he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfeft  accounts  which  the  Europeans 
bad  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he  poiTefled  neither  fufficient  force 
to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  on  commerce  of  any  confequcnce,  he  haftened  back  to  Portugal, 
with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage  the  longeft,  as 
well  as  moft  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made  (ince  the  firft  invention 
of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lifbon  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years  two  months  and 
five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port. 

Thus,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made 
greater  progrefs  in  exploring  the  ftatc  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all 
the  ages  which  had  elapfcd  previous  to  that  period.  The  fpirit  of  dif- 
covery,  feeble  at  firft  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very  narrow  fphere,, 
and  made  its  efforts  with  hefitation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  fuc- 
cefs, it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the 
courfe  of  its  progreflion,  it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at 
length  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which  burft  through  all  the  limits 
within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumfcribed  the  adivity 
of  the  human  race.  Almoft  fifty  years  were  employed  by  tht  Portu- 
guefe  in  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de 
Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the 
former.  In  lefs  than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinoftial 
line  into  another  hemifphere,  and  penetrated  to  the  fouthcrn  extremity 
of  Africa,  at  the  diftance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd^ 
Daring  the  laft  feven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  difcovered 
in  the  weft,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with 
ivhich  mankind  wc^e  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  unknown 
f«as  and  countries  were  found  out,"  and  a  communication,  long  defired, 
but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re- 
gions of  India.  In  comparifon  with  events  fo  wonderful  and  unex- 
pected, all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid,  faded 
away  and  difappeared.    Vaft  objefts  now  prefented  thcmfclvcs.    The 
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iiumaa  mind,  roufed  and  interefted  by  the  profped^^  engaged  with 
ardour  in  porfuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  adive  powers  in  a  new 
direftion. 

This  fpirit  of  enterprife,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  Spain^  began 
ibon  to  operate  extenfively.     All  the  attempts  towards  difcovery  made 
in  that  kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and 
at  the  cxpence  of  the  fovercign.     But  now  private  adventurers,  allttfed 
by  the  magnificent  defcriptjon?  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  ha4 
vidtedi^^  w^ll  as  by  the  fpecimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced;i 
ofier^  to  fit  out  fquadrons  at  their  own  riik,  and  to  go  in  queft  of  new 
puntrics.    The  Spanilh  court,  whofe  fcanty  revenues,  were  exhaufted 
by  the  charge  of  its  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they 
ppcned  alluring  profpeft?  of  future  benefit,  yielded  a,  v^ry  fparing  re- 
turn of  prefent  profit,  was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of 
flifcqyery  ujpon  its  fubjedls.     I;  feized  with*  joy  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
*^cring  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projectors,  inftrumental 
^^  promoting  defigns  of  certain  advantage  to  the  public,  though  o^ 
doubtful  fuccefs  with  refped  to  themfelves.     One  of  the  firft  propofi- 
Jwns  of  thi$  kind  was  made  by  Alonfo  de  Ojcda,  a  gallant  and  aftive 
officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage.     His 
^^k  and  charader  procured  him  fuch  credit  with  the  pierchants  of 
^^e,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  (hips,  provided  he  could  ob^ 
f^n  the  royal  licence,  authorifing  the  voyage.     The  powerful  patronage 
^' the  bifhop  of  Badajos  eafily  fecured  fuccefs  in  afuit  fo  agreeable  to 
^"C  court.     Without  confulting  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights  and 
J^rifdiftion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  one  thoufand 
r^^r  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  fct  out  for  the 
N^v  World.     In  order  to  direft  his  courfe,  th?  bilhop  communicated 
^^  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  laft  voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the 
*^^U;itries  which  he  had  difcovered.     Ojcda  ftruck  out  into  no  new 
P^tl  of  navigation,  but  adhering  fervilely  to  the  route  which  Cpkmbus 
*^^d  taken,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria.     He  traded  with  the  natives^ 
*^d  (landing  to  the  weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged 
^*ong  a  confiderable  extent  of  coaft  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus 
'^ad  touched.     Having  thus  afcertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that 
^Ms  country  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  in  Odlober,  by 
"^ay  of  Hifpaniola  to  Spaiii,  with  fomc  reputation  as  a  difcoverer,  but 
^ith  little  benefit  to  thofe  who  had  raifed  the  funds  for  the  expedition. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in 
this  voyage.  In  what  ftation  he  ferved,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  he  was  an 
^ptrienced  failor^  and  eminently  ikilful  in  all  the  fciet^ices  fubfervient 
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to  navigation,   he    muft   have    acquired   fome    authority  among  hif 
companions)  that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to  have  a  chief  (hare 
dircfling  their  operations  during  the  voyage.     Soon  after  his  retu] 
he  tranfmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  difcoveries  to  one  c::^ 
his  countrymen ;  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  map^^ 
nify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  addrefs  and  confidence  to  frame  Ik  mi 
narrative,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of  having  fir-^ 
difcoTcred  the  continent  in  the  New  World.     Amerigo's  account  w^^s 
drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  fome  elegance.     It  contained  ^3i 
amufing  hiftory  of  his  voyage,   and  judicious  obfervations  upon  tF^e 
natural  produflions,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  -countri^^ 
which  he  had  vifited.     As  it  was  the  firft  defcription  of  any  part  of  tFx€ 
New  World  that  was  publiflied,  a  performance  fo  well  calculated  C-^ 
gratify  the  paflion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circti- 
lated  rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.     The  country,   of  which 
Amerigo  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  difcoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  calle<f 
by  his  name.     The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as 
nnjuft,  has  perpetuated  this  error.     By  the  univerfal  confent  of  na- 
tions, America  is   the  name  beftowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the 
globe.     The  bold  pretenfions  of  a  fortunate  impoftor  have  robbed  the 
diicoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  diftindlion  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  name  of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind 
niay  regret  an  aft  of  injuflice,  which,  having  received  the  fanftion  of 
time,  it  is  nQjiy  too  late  to  redrefs. 

During  the  fame  year,  another  voyage  of  difcovcry  was  undertaken, 
Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprife  into  Spain/ 
but  all  the  firft  adventurers  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  this  new 
career^  were  formed  by  his  inftruftions,  and  acquired  in  bk  voyages 
the  (l^ill  and  information  which  qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example. 
Alonzo  Nigno^  who  had  ferved  under  the  admiral  in  his  laft  expedition^ 
JBtted  out  a  fingle  fhip,  in  conjunftion  with  Chriftopher  Guerra,,  a 
merchant  of  Seville,  and  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Parla.  This  voyage 
ieems  to  hav»  been  conduced  with  greater  attention  to  private  emolu- 
ment, than  to  any  general  or  national  objed^,  Nigno  and  Guerra  made 
no  difcoveries  of  any  importance ;  but  they  brought  home  fuch  a  re- 
turn of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  defire  pf 
engaging  in  fimilar  adventures. 

Soon  after,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's  companions 
in  his  firfl  voyage,  failed  from  Palos  with  four  Ihips.  He  ftood  boldly 
towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the  firft  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  tfao^ 
equii\oftiai  line  \  but  he  feems  to  have  landed  on  x^o  part  of  the  coaft 
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beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.     All 
the/e  navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus^  and  believed 
:HsLt  the  countries  which  they  had  difcovered  were  part  of  the  vaft  con* . 
inent  of  India. 

During  the  lad  year  of  the  fiftcjcnth  century,  that  fertile  diftrifl  of 

Lnaerica,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinon  had  flopt  Ihort,  was  more 

illy  difcovered.     The  fucccfsful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies 

aving  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  powerful,  as 

ot  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  conqucfl,  he  gave  the  com- 

:iand  of  it  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.     In  order  to  avoid  the  coaft  of 

Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes,  or  frc- 

|\ient  calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  flood  out  to  fea,  and 

e^ept  fo  far  to  the  weft,  that,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  himfelf  upon  the 

(hoxe  of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.     He 

imagined,  at  firft,  that  it  was  fome  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  hitherto 

vnobTerved ;  b)it»  proceeding  along  its  coaft  for  feveral  days,  he  was 

Wd  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country  fo  extenfive  formed  a  part  of 

fome  great  continent.     This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded.     The 

tomdy  with  which  ke  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South 

^erica,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brafil.     He  landed  ;  and  having; 

bused  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  agreeablenefs  of 

<lie  climate,  he  took  poiTefiion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal^  and  di£. 

patdied  a  ftiip  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which  appeared 

to  be  Qo  lefs  important  than  it  was  unexpeded.     Columbus's  difcoverf 

of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  aftive  genius,  enlightened  by 

fcience,  guided  by  experience,  and  a^ing  upon  a  regular  plan,  eicecuted 

with  no  Icfs  courage  than  ptrfcvcrance.     But  from  this  adventuife  of  the 

Ponuguefe,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accompliftied  that  great 

<^cfign  which  it  is  now  the  pnde  of  human  reafon  to  have  formed  and 

pcrfe^ed.    If  the  fagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conduced  mankind  to 

■America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few 

years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extenfive  continent. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  thofe  fuccefllve  voyages,  wem 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himfelf,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  his 
lervices  ftiould  have  been  recompenfed,  was  ftiuggling  with  every  dif. 
trefs  in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  com* 
°^,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  icrved,  could  involve 
him.  Though  the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weak- 
ened the  force  pf  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  feeds  of  difcord 
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out  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  the  malcontents  continued  in  iiftns,  rf 
flifing  to  fobmit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  weie  obliged  t 
take  the  field  alternately^  in  order  to  check  their  incurfions^  or  to  pu 
nifli  their  crimes.  The  perpetual  occnpation  and  difquiet  which  thi 
created^  prevented  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous  ma 
chinations  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  c 
fach  as  were  mod  diffatisfied  with  his  adminiftration^  had  embraced  tb 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  (hips  which  he  difpatche 
from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  difappointment  of  all  their  hopes  ii 
flamed  the  rage  of  thefe  unfortunate  adventurers  againfb  Columbus  - 
the  utmoft  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  diftrefs,  by  exciting  compaflio- 
rcndered  their  accufations  credible,  and  their  complaints  intereftim 
They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  inceflantly  with  memorials^  em 
taining  the  detail  of  their  own  grievances^  and  the  articles  of  thm 
charge  agaiaft  Columbus.  Whenever  cither  the  king  or  queen  a 
peared  in  pablic,  they  furrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  3 
fitting  with  importunate  clamours  for  payment  of  the  arrears  due 
them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  authof  of  their  fuficrin^ 
They  infultcd  the  admiral's  fons  wherever  they  met  thcmi  rcproachii 
them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projedlor,  whofe  fatal  curiofity  had  di 
covered  thofc  pernicious  regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wedth  j  ai 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  Thefe  avowed  endeavours  of  tl 
malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  feconded  by  the  i 
cret,  but  more  dangerous  infinuations  of  that  party  among  the  conrtici 
which  had  always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  envied  his  fuccefs  ai 
cxedit. 

Ferdinand  was  difpofed  to  liften,  not  only  with  a  willing,  but  witH 
partial  ear,  to  thefe  accufatioris.  Nbtwithftanding  the  flattering  ^ 
counts  which  Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  of  America,  the  rem  : 
tances  from  it  had  hitherto  been  fo  fcanty,  that  they  fell  far  Ihort 
the  expcnce  of  thie  armaments  fitted  oiit.  The  glory  of  the  difcove^ 
together  with  the  profped  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  ^ 
that  Spain  had  yet  received  in  return  for  the  eflforts  which  (he  had  mac 
But  time  had  already  dimi«i(hcd  the  fii'ft  fcn(^tions  of  joy  which  t ' 
difcovery  of  a  New  World  occafioned,  and  fame  alorifc  was  not  an  objc 
to  iktisfy  the  cold  interefted  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  con 
merce  was  then  fo  little  underftood,  that,  where  immediate  gain  w- 
not  acquired,  the  hope  of  diflant  benefit,  or  of  (low  and  moderate  m 
turns,  was  totally  difregarded.  Ferdinand  confidered  Spain,  on  xt 
account,  as  having  loft  by  the  enterprife  of  Columbus,  and  impatedJ 
to  his  roifcondud  and  incapacity  for  government,  that  a  country  aboiu^ 
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in^in  jold  had  yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.  Even  Ifa- 
bella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  (he  entertained  of  Co- 
lumbus, had  uniformly  protefted  him,  was  (haken  at  length  by  the 
Mmbcr  and  boldnefs  of  his  accufers,  and  began  to  fufpc^  that  a  dif- 
ifeftion  fo  general  muft  have  been  occafioned  by  real  grle^'ances,  which 
called  for  redrefs.  The  bilhop  df  Bajados,  with  his  ufual  animofity 
J^inft  Columbus,  encouraged  thefe  fufpiciotos,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
leiblutioa  fatal  to  Columbus  was  taken.     Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight 
ofCalatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers 
to  enquire  into  the  condudl  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he  (hould  find  the 
charge  of  mal-adminiil ration  proved,  to  fuperfede  him,  and  aiTume  the 
goycramcnt  of  the  ifland.     It  was  impoflible  to  efcape  condemnation, 
when  this  prepofterous  commiflion  made  it  the  intereft  of  the  judge  to 
pronounce  the  perfon,  whom  he  was  fent  toi  try,  guilty.     Though  Co- 
lombns  had  now  compofed  all  tlie  difTcntions  in  the  ifland  ;  though  he 
had  brought  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  his  go- 
vernment ;  though  he  had  made  fuch  effcftual  provifion  for  working  the 
Bancs,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would*  have  fecured  a  confider- 
Ak  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large  profits  to  individuals^  Bova* 
tti  without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  thofe  fer- 
^coi  difcovered,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  de- 
feraaned  purpofc  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.     He  took  poflcfllon  of 
tic  admiral's  houfe  in  St.  Domingo,  •  from  which  its  mailer  happened  at 
tht  time  to  be  abfent,  and  fcized  his  efifefls,  as  if  his  guilt  had  been 
already  fully  proved ;  he  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
king'j  ftores  by  violence ;  he  required  all  perfons  to  acknowledge  him 
as  fnprcme  governor ;  he  fet  at  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by  the  ad- 
itairal,  and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to 
anfwcr  for  his  condudi ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  fum- 
aons,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  wa^  enjoined 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Colombos,  though  deeply  afifeded  with  the  ingratitude  and  inju(lic« 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  his  owa 
condo^  He  fabmitted  to  the  will  of  his  fovereigns  with  a  refpedful 
iUcnce,  and  repaired  direftly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  ad- 
mitting him  into  his  prefence,  ordered  him  inftantly  to  be  arreiled,  to 
he  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  fliip.  Even  under  this 
homiliating  rcvcrfe  of  fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  which  diftinguilhes 
Ac  chara£ler  of  Columbus,  did  not  forfake  him.  Confcious  of  his  own 
H^U^  K  integrity 
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integrity,  and  folacing  himfelf  with  reflefting  upon  the  great  thir 

which  he  had  achieved,  he  endured  this  infult  offered  to  his  charade 

not  only  with  corapofure,  but  with  dignity.     Nor  had  he  the  confo 

tion  of  fympathy  to  mitigate  his  fufferings.     Bovadilla  had  already  n 

dered  himfelf  fo  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immunities 

the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  the 

and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  difcipline  and  government^  that  the  S] 

niards,  who  were  moftly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or  crin 

had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  exprefTed  the  moft  in« 

cent  fatisfaftion  with   the  difgrace   and '  imprifonment  of  Columh 

They  flattered  themfelves,  that  now  they  (hould  enjoy  an  uncontrou 

liberty,  more  fuitable  to  their  difpofition  and  former  habits  of  1 

Among  perfons  thus  prepared  to  cenfure  the  proceedings,  and  to  afp< 

the  charadler  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  coUeded  materials  for  a  cha 

againfl  him.     All  accufations,  the  moft  improbable,  as  well  as  inc 

fiflent,  were  received.     No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  reje61 

The  refult  of  this  inqueft,  no  lefs  indecent  than  partial,  he  tranfmii 

to  Spain.     At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  t 

thers,  to  be  carried  thithei:  in  fetters ;  and,  adding  cruelty  to  infult, 

confined  them  in  different  fhips,  and  excluded  them  from  the  comfor 

that   friendly  intercourfe   which   might   have   foothed  their  comti 

diftrefs.     But  while  the  Spaniards  in  HifpanioFa  viewed  the  arbiti 

and  infolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  approbation,  wb 

refledls  difhonour  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man  flill  retainc 

proper  fenfe  of  the  great  aftions  which  Columbus  had  performed, 

was  touched  with  the  fentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his.  ra 

his  age,  and  his  merit.     Alonfo  de  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  velTel 

board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of 

ifland,  approached  the  prifoner  with  great  refpeft,  and  offered  to 

leafe  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjuflly  loaded.  **  N 

replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indignation,-  **  1  wear  thefe  iron 

confequence  of  an  order  from  my  fovereigns.     They  (hall  find  m< 

obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunftions.     By  their  commar 

have  been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  (hall  {et  mc  at  liberty* 

Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  (hort.     As  foa 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought  h< 

a  prifoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what  univerfal  afton 

ment  this  event  muft  occafion,  and  what  an  impreffion  to  their  difadi 

tage  it  muft-make.     All  Europe,  they  forefaw,  would  be  filled  with 

dignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  wh6  had  perfori 

anions  worthy  of  the  higheil  recompcncej  and  would  exclaim  againft 

inju( 
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fojufticcof  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  fuch  an  eminent  benefac-y 
toTf  as  well  as  againft  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whofe  reign  he  had 
rendered  illuflrious.     Afhamed  of  their  own  conduft,  and  eager  not  only 
to  make  feme  reparation  for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  flain  which  it 
fliight  fix  upon  their  charade r,  they  inftantly  iffued  orders  to  fet  Co- 
/Dmbus  at  liberty,  on  December  the  feventeenthi  invited  him  to  court, 
and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  rank.     When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  Columbus  threw 
Bimfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fovereigns.     He  remained  for  fome  time  filent ; 
the  varioHS  piifions  which  agitated  his  mind  fupprefling  his  power  of 
utterance.     At  length  he  recovered  himfelf,  and  vindicated  his  condudi 
in  a  long  difcourfe,  producing  the  moft  fatisfying  proofs  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  enemies,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  having  ruined  his  for- 
tune, laboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour 
and  his  fame.     Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent  civility,  and  Ifa- 
bella  with  tendernefs  and  refpeft.     They  both  expreffed  their  forrow 
for  what  had  happened,   difavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined 
in  promifing  him  protedlion  and  future  favour.     But  though  they  ioi- 
ftantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove  from  themfelves  any  fuf- 
jiaon  of  having  authorifed  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  reftorc 
to  Columbus  his  jurifdidlion  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  thofe  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered.     Though  willing  to  appear  the  avengers  of 
Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jealoufy  which  prompted  them  to  in- 
Tcft  Bovadilla  with  fuch  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the 
admiral  with  indignity  (till  fubfifted.     They  were  afraid  to  truft  a  man 
to  whom  they  had  been  fo  highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
wider  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  ojF 
the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 

Columbus  was  deeply  affeftcd  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  feemed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  paft  fuf- 
ferings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  fufpicion  of  their  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  afpeft  of  an 
affront,  is  exquifite.  Columbus  had  experienced  both  from  the  Spa- 
'^wds;  and  their  ungenerous  condudl  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
^^athe  could  no  longer  conceal  the  fentiments  which  it  excited.  Where- 
ver he  went,  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingra- 
^Ne,  thofe  fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  con- 
ftantly  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he  died 
tky  ihould  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

I(  2  I^eanwhile* 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one,  the  fpirit 
of  difcovcry,  notwithftanding  the  feverc  check  which  it  received  by  the^ 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man,  who  firft  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued^ 
aftive  and  vigorous.  Rodcrigo  de  Baftidas,  a  perfon  of  diftinftion^ 
fitted  out  two  (hips,  in  January,  in  co-partncry  with  John  dc  la  Cofe^  j 
who  having  ferved  under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemec^ 
.the  moft  flcilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  fleered  diredly  towards  the  con^ 
tinent,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  weft,  dii^ 
covered  all  the  coaft  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierce 
Finoe,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  lorjg  after  Ojcd^s. 
with  his  former  affociate  Amerigo  Vefpucci,  fet  out  upon  a  feco; 
voyage,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  dcftination  of  Baftidas,  he 
the  fame  courfe,  and  touched  at  the  fame  places.  The  voyage  of  Bar 
tidas  was  profperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  Bt- 
l>oth  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour  of  difcovery ;  for  in  proportion  ^ 
the  Spaniards  acquired  a  more  extenftve  knowledge  of  the  Americ 
continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  increafed. 

Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages,   a  fleet  was 
quipped,  at  the  public  expence,  for  carrying  over  Ovando,   the  nevr 
governor  to  Hifpaniola.     His  prefence  there  was  extremely  requifite, 
in  order  to  ftop  the  inconfiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whofe  imprudent 
adminiftration  threatened  the  fettlement  with  ruin.     Confcious  of  the 
violence  and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  againft  Culumbu^,   he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  fole  objed  to  gain  the  favour  and  fupport  of  his 
countrymen,  by  accommodating  himfelf  to  their  paftions  and  preju- 
dices.   With  this  view,   he  eftabliftied  regulations,  in  every  point  the 
reverfe  of  thofe  whi^ch  Columbus  deemed  cflential  to  the  profpcrity  of 
the  colony.     Inftead  of  the  fevere  difcipline,  ncceflary  in  order  to  ha- 
bituate the  difTolute  and  corrupted  members  of  which  the  fociety  was 
compofed  to  the  rcftraints  of  law  and  fubordination,  he  fuffered  them  to 
enjoy  fuch  uncontrouled  licence,   as  encouraged  the  wildeft  exceffes. 
Inftead  of  protcdling  the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  fan6\ion  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  that  unhappy  people.     He  took  the  exad  number  of  fuch  as  fur- 
vived  their  paft  calamities,  divided  them  into  diftinft  claffes,  diftribu- 
ied  them  in  property  among  his  adherents,   and  reduced  all  the  people 
of  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  complete  fervitude.     As  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  metliod  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  but  that  of  fearching  for  gold,  this. fervitude  became  as 
grievous  as  it  was  unjuft.     The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
mountains,  and  compelled  to  work  In  the  mines  by  mafters,  who  im« 
pofed  their  talks  without  mercy  or  difcrction.    Labour^  fo  difpropor- 
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cloned  to  their  ftrcngth  and  former  habits  of  life,  wafted  that  feeble  race 

men  with  fuch  rapid  confumption*  as  muft  have  foon  terminated  ia 

e  otter  extin^on  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  Bcceffity  of  applying  a  fpcedy  remedy  to  thofe  diforders^   haft- 

^x^ed  Ovando's  departure.     He  had  the  command  of  the  moft  refpedable 

^  jnnament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  confifted  of  thirty. 

(hips,  on  board  of  which  two  thoufand  five  hundred  perfons  cm- 

kedj  with  an  intention  of  fettling  in  the  country.     Upon  the  arrival 

the  new  governor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  ia 

e  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  two,   Bovadilla  refigned  his 

i^T^arge^  and  was  commanded  to  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 

htt  for  his  condudt^.     Roldan,   and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mu- 

ncers,  who  had  been  moft  adive  in  oppofing  Columbus,  were  required 

leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame  time.     A  proclamation  was  iifued,  de« 

<:laring  the  natives  to  be  free  fubjeds  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  fervice 

^vas  to  be  exadled  contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  and  without  paying 

tihem  an  adequate  price  for  their  labour.     With  refpe^  to  the  Spaniards 

themfelves,  various  regulations  were  made,  tending  to  fupprefs  the  li- 

ttntious  fpirit  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony,   and  to  eftablifh 

^  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which  fociety  is  founded,  and  to 

*Wcii  it  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  and  ftability.     In  order  to  limit  the 

^rf)itant.  gain  which  private  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  make  by  work- 

'^  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  publifhed,  diredling  all  the  gold  to  be 

brought  to  a  public  fmelting-houfe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be 

roe  property  of  the  crown. 

^ilc  thefe  fteps  were  taking  for  fecuring  the  tianquillity  and  welfare 
01  the  colony  which  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himfelf  was  engaged  ia 
tot  unpleafant  employment  of  foliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  and,   notwithftanding  all  his  merits  and  fervices,  he  folicited  ia 

■ 

^^.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thou- 
6fld  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinftated  in  his  office  of  vice- 
roy oyer  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovcred.  By  a  ftrange  fatality, 
?^e  circumftance  which  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  determined  a 
jealous  monarch  to  rejeft  it.  The  greatnefs  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the 
profpeij^  of  their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider  the  coh- 
^fiffions  in  the  capitulation  as  extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid 
w  entrufting  a  fubjeft  with  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdiftion  that  now  ap- 
peared to  be  fo  truly  extenfive,  and  might  grow  no  lefs  formidable.  He 
^'^Jpired  Ifabella  with  the  {^me  fufpicions;  and  under  various  pretexts, 
equally  frivolous  and  unjuft,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requifitions  to 
perform  that  which  a  folemu  compa^  bound  them  to  accomplifh.  After 
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attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  fuitor,  he 
Iband  it  impoflible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehenfions ; 
and  perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a 
claim  of  juftice  or  merit  with  an  interefted  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  difcourage  him  from  purfuing 
the  great  objed  which  firft  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,   and  ex- 
cited him  to  attempt  difcovery.     To  open  a  new  pafTagc  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  was  his  original  and  favourite  fcheme.     This  ftill  engroflcd  his 
thoughts;  and  either  from  his  own  obfervations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria, 
or  from  fome  obfcure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Baflidas  and  de  la  Cofa,  of  their  expedition,   he  conceived  an  opinion 
that,  beyond  the  continent  of  America,  there  was  a  fea  which  extended 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  feme  narrow  ft  rait  or  narrow  neck 
of  land,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened  with  it  and   the 
part  of  the  ocean  already  known.     By  a  very  fortunate  conjedure,   he 
fuppofcd  this  ftrait  or  ifthmus  to  be  fttuated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  oat  with 
£itigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage  which  would  afcertain  this 
important  point,  and  perfed  the  grand  fcheme  which  from  the  begin- 
ning he.propofed  to  acomplilh.     Several  circumftances  conctjrred  in  dif^ 
pofing  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  propo- 
fal*     They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable  employment 
for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whofe  demands  they  deemed  it  im- 
politic to  comply,  and  whofe  fervices  it  was  indecent  to  negled.  Though 
unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  infenfible  of  his  merit, 
and  from  their  experience  of  his  (kill  and  condud,  had  reafon  to  give 
■credit  to  his  conjedures,  and  to  confide  in  his  fuccefe.     To  thefe  con^ 
^derations,   a  third  muft  be  added  of  ftill  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the 
Indies;  and,  by  the  richnefs  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a 
more  perfc6l  idea,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opu- 
lence and  fertility  of  the  eali.     The  Portuguefe  had  been  more  fortunate 
in  their  difcoveries  than  the  Spaniards.     They  had  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  countries  where  induftry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourifhcd;  and 
where  commerce  had  been  longer  eftabliftied,   and  carried^  to  greater 
extent,  than  in  any  region  of  the  earth.     Their  firft  voyages  thither 
yielded  immediate,  as  well  as  vaft  returns  of  profit,  in  commodities  ex- 
tremely precious  and  in  great  lequeft.     Lift)on  became  immediately  the 
feat  of  commerce  and  of  wealth;  while  Spain  had  only  the  expe^ation 
Qf  remote  benefit^  and  of  future  £fain,  from  the  weftern  world*    No- 

thinj5» 
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thingy  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Colambus'i 
offer  to  condudl  them  to  the  eaft,  by  a  route  which  he  expeded  to  be 
Aorter,  as  well  as  lefs  dangerous,  tlian  that  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roufed  by  fuch  a  profpeft,  and  warmljr 
afproved  of  the  undertaking, 

Eut,  interefting  as  the  objedl  of  his  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Co- 
Iambus  could  procure  only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did 
not  exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.     Accuilomed  to 
brave  danger^  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inadequate 
force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  fqua- 
dron.    His  brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  fecond  fon  Ferdinand,  the 
hiilorian  of  his  adions,  accompanied  him.     He  failed  from  Cadiz  on 
the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as  ufual,  at  the  Canary  Idands ;  from 
thence  he  purpofed  to  have  flood  direftly  for  the  continent ;  but  his 
largeft  vefTel  was  fo  clumfy  and  unfit  for  fervicc,  as  conftrained  him  to 
bear  away  for  Hifpaniolat  in  hopes  of  exchanging  her  for  fome  (bip  of 
the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando.     When  he  arrived  off  St.  Do-  - 
mingo,  on  June  the  twenty-ninth,  he  found  eighteen  of  diefe  (hips  ready 
ioaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.   Columbus  immediately 
acquainted  the  governor  with  the  deftination  of  his  voyage,  and  the  ac- 
cident which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.     He  requefted  per- 
■ufion  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negociatc  the  ex- 
*^ge  of  his  Ihip,  but  that  he  might  take  Ihelter  during  a  violent 
hurricane,  of  which  he  difeerncd  the  approach  from  various  prognoftici^ 
which  his  experience  and  fagacity  had  taught  him  to  obfcrve.     On  that 
account,  he  advifed  him  likewife  to  put  off  for  fome  days  the  departure 
^^  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.     But  Ovando  refufcd  his  requcft,  and 
<lcfpifed  his  counfel.     Under  circumflances  in  which  humanity  would 
«ave  afforded  refuge  to  a  ftranger,   Columbus  was  denied  admittance 
'nto  a  country  of  which  he  had  difcovered  the  exillcnce  and  acquired 
^^^  poflTGfllion.     His  falutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatell  at- 
^^tion,  was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  vilionary  prophet,  who  arro- 
^'^tly  pretended  to  predift  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
SKt.    The  fleet  fet  fail  for  Spain.      Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on 
^*^^li  dreadful  impetuofity.     Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  tojk  pre- 
^^^.tions  againft  it,  and  faved  his  little  fquadron.     The  fleet  deftined 
^^  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  ralhnefs  and  obflinacy  of  its  com- 
'^^Jiders  deferved.     Of  eighteen  (hips  two  or  three  only  efcaped,      la 
^is  general  wreck  peri  (bed  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part  of 
^'^ofe  who  had  been  the  moft  adive  in  perfecuting  Coluitobus,  and  op- 
^t^^cffing  the  Indians,    Together  with  themfelves,  all  the  wealth  which 

they. 
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diey  had  acquired  by  their  injuftice  and  cruelty  was  fwallowed  op* 
exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos ;  an  immenfe  Aim  at  thi 
period,  and  fufHcienc  not  only  to  have  fcreened  them  from  any  itve: 
fcrntiny  into  their  condufl,  but  to  have  fecured  them  a  gracious  oecei 
tion  in^the  Spaniih  court.  Among  the  fhips  that  efcaped,  one  had  on 
board  all  the  effe^s  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  tX^e 
ruins  of  his  fortune.  Hiftorians,  flruck  with  the  exadl  difcriminaticz^n 
c^chaxa^rsy  as  well  as  the  juft  diflribution  of  rewards  and  puniihmen'^  sj 
'confpicuous  in  thofe  events,  univerfally  attribute  them  to  an  immedia.'^ 
spterpofition  of  divine  Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  ^»J 
injured  m'*n,  and  to  punilh  the  oppreffors  of  an  innocent  i>eopX< 
Upon  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  race  of  men,  who  were  witneiTes  ^^ 
Ciis  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  imprcffion.  From  an  opinic^  ^*^ 
which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  refped  to  perfons  wlrt» 
have  diftinguifhed  themfelvcs  by  their  fagacity  and  inventions,  th^^"] 
believed  Columbus  to  be  poffcffed  of  fupernatural  powers,  and  imagin^^< 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  dorm  by  magical  art,  and  incant. 
tions,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  liis  enemies. 

Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola,  July  14,  where  he  met  with  fuch 
inhofpitable  reception,  and  flood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedi- 
ous and  dangerous  voyage,  he  difcovered  Guanaia,  an  ifland  not  far  di/^ 
tant  from  the  coaft  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
fome  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They 
appeared  to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  pro-  - 
grefs  in  the  knowledge  of  ufcful  arts,  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto 
difcovered.  In  return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with 
their  ufual  eagernefS,  concerning  the  places  wher6  the  Indians  g«t  the 
gold  which  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  diredled  them  to 
countries  fituated  to  the  weft,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  fuch  pro- 
^ufion,  that  it  was  applied  to  the  moft  common  ufes.  Inftead  of  (leer- 
ing in  queft  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would  have  conduced  him 
along  the  coaft  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was 
fo  bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  finding  out  the  ftrait  which  he 
fuppofed  to  communicate  wdth  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to 
the  eaft  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  difcovered 
all  the  coaft  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fecurity,  he  called  Porto  Bello# 
He  fearched,  in  vain,  for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
pelled to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  fca ;  and  though  he  went  oil 
fhore  feveral  times,  and  advanced  into  the  countrj^,  he  did  not  penetrate 
fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  which  feparates  the  gulf  of  Mexico 

from 
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from  the  great  fouthem  ocean.  He  was  fo  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  fuoh  an  idea  of  its 
wealth,  from  the  fpecimens  of  ^old  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  leave  a  fmall  colony  upon  the  river  Belem,  in  the  province  of 
Vcragua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himfelf  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  requifite  for  rendering  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  permanent.  But  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  people  under 
his  command,  deprived  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  firft 
colony  on  the  continent  of  America.  Their  infolence  and  rapaciouf- 
ncfs  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and  as  thefe  were  a  more  hardy 
and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they  cut  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the 'reft  to  abandon  a  (lation  which 
was  found  to  be  untenkble. 

This  repulfe,  the  firft  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  any  of  the 

American  nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  th^  befel  Columbus  ;  it 

t^as  followed  by  a  fucceflion  of  all  the  difafters  to  which  navigation  is 

cxpofcd.    Furious  hurricanes,   with  violent  ftorms  of   thunder  and 

ligltning,  threatened  his  leaky  veflels  with  deftrudion ;  while  his  dif- 

contented  crew,  exhauftcd  with  fatigue,  and  deftitute  of  provifions,  was 

QQwilling  or  unable  to   execute   his   commands.     One   of  his   (hips 

periihed ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fervice ;  and 

^  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  continent 

*iiich  in  his  anguilh  he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation,  and  bore  away 

^w  Hifpaniola.     New  diftrefles  awaited  him  in  this  voyage.     He  was 

<irivcn  back  by  a  violent  tempeft  from  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  his  (hips  fell 

foul  of  one  another,  and  were  fo  much  {battered  by  the  (hock,  that  with 

the  utmoft  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica,  on  June  24,  where  he  was 

obliged  to  run  them  aground,   to  prevent  them  from  finking.     The 

nieafure  of  his  calamities  Teemed  now  to  be  full.     He  was  caft  afhorc 

ipon  an  illand  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  only  fettlement  of  the 

Spaniards  in  America.     His  (hips  were  ruined  beyond  the  poffibility  of 

being  repaired.     To  convey  an  account  of  his  fituation  to  Hifpaniola, 

appeared  impradlicable ;  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expect  relief. 

"is  genius,  fertile  in  refources,  and  moft  vigorous  in  thofe  perilous  ex- 

Amities  when  feeble  minds  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  difcovered 

the  Only  expedient  which  afforded  any  profpedl  of  deliverance.     He 

*^d  recourfe  to  the  hofpitable  kindnefs  of  the  natives,  who  coniidering 

the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  fupctjpr  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occa- 

^on,  to  minifter  to  their  waiitsi'    From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 

^nocs,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fmglc  tree  hollowed  with  fire, 

P^  fo  mif^fhapen  and  ^ukward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats. 

^Ofllf  L  In 
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In  thefc,  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  along  the  coaft,  or  cTo&mg 
from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mcndez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi>  a 
Genoefe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly 
offered  to  fet  out  for  Hifpaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leaguics. 
^his  they  accomplilhed  in  ten  days,  after  furmounting  incredible  dan- 
gers, and  enduring  fuch  fatigue,  that  feveral  of  the  Indians  who  ac- 
companied them  funk  under  it,  and  died.  The  attention  paid  to  them 
by  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola  was  neither  fuch  as  their  courage  merited, 
nor  the  diflrefs  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they  came  required.  Ovartdo, 
from  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Columbus  was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  fct 
foot  in  the  ifland  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous  paflion 
hardened  his  heart  againft  evely  tender  fentiment,  which  refleftion  upon 
the  fervices  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compaflion  for  his  own 
fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  muft  have  excited. 
Mendez  and  Fiefchi  fpent  eight  months  in  foliciting  relief  for  their 
commander  and  aflbciates,  without  any  profpeft  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  paflions  agitated  the  mind  of  ColumbD5# 
and  his  coippanions  in  advcrfity.     At  firft  the  expedation  of  fpecdjT 
deliverance,  from  the  fuccefs  of  Mendez  and  Fiefchi's  voyage,  checrci 
the  fpirits  of  the  moft  defponding.     After  fome  time  tKe  more  timorou*- 
began  to  fufpeft  that  they  had  mifcarried  in  their  daring  attempt.    At 
length,  even  the  moft  fanguine  concluded  that  they  had  periftied.     The 
ray   of  hope  which  had  broke  in  upon  them,    made  their  condi- 
tion appear  now  more  difmal.     Defpair,   heightened  by  difappoint- 
ment,  fettled  in  every  breaft.     Their  laft  refource  had  failed,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  the  profpeft  of  ending  their  miferable  days  among 
naked  favages,  far  from  their  country  and  their  friends.     The  feamen, 
in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  rofe  in  open  mutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, whom  they  reproached  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities, 
feized  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  the  Indians,  and  defpif- 
ing  his  remonftranccs  and  entreaties,  made  off  with  them  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  ifland.     At  the  fame  time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long 
reiidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.     As  their  induftry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola,  like  them  they 
found  the  burden  cf  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be  altogether  in- 
tolerable.     They  began  to  bring  in  provifions  with  reludance,  they 
furnifhed  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  thofc 
fupplies  altogether.     Such  a  refolowMtijiuft  have  been  quickly  fatal  to 
the  Spaniards.     Their  fafety  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  unlefs  they  could  revive  the  admiration  ^nd  reverence  with 
which  that  fimple  people  had  at  firft  beheld  them,  dcftruftion  was  un- 

aroidable 
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Avoidable.    Though  the  licentioas  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  la 
a  great  meafure  eSkccd  thofe  impreffions  whieh  had  been  To  favourable 
to  the  Spaniards^  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  fuggefted  a  happy  artifice^ 
that  not  only  reftored  but  heightened  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians 
originally  entertained  of  them.     By  his  (kill  in  aftronomy  he  knew 
there  was  ihoitly  to  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon.     He  afTembled 
all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  diflri^  around  him  on  the  day  before  it 
happened,  and>  after  reproaching  them  for  their  ficklenefs  in  withdraw-' 
ing  their  afiedion  and  afllftance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered^ 
he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world ;  that  he«  offended 
at  their  refu£ng  to  fupport  men  who  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar 
favour,  was  preparing  to  punifh  this  crime  with  exemplary  feverity,  and 
that  very  night  the  moon  fhould  witlihold  her  lights  and  appear  of  a 
bloody  hue,  as  a  iign  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  ven- 
geance ready  to  fall  upon  them.    To  this  marvellous  predidion  fome  of 
them  liAened  with  the  carelefs  indifference  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America ;  others,  with  th,e  credulous  allonifhment  natural  to  barbarians. 
Botwhen  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and  at  length  ap- 
^d  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  (truck  with  terror.    They  ran  with 
conftemation  to  their  houfes,  and  returning  inflantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  providons,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  deftrudion  with  which  they 
vcie  threatened.    Columbus,  feeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties^ 
ffomifed  to  comply  with  their  defire.    The  eclipfe  went  off*^  the  moon 
recovered  its  fplendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only 
^nniilhed  profufcly  with  provifions,  but  the  natives^  with  fuperflitioua 
^^ention,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them  Offence. 

Inuring  thofe  tranfadions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repeated  attempts 

^^  pafs  over  to  Hifpaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  feized.    But^ 

"^^  their  own  miicondud«  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents^ 

"^^it  efforts  were  all  unfuccefsful.    Enraged  at  this  difappointment» 

^^y  marched  towards  that  part  of  the  iAand  where  Columbus  remained, 

^^^^tatening  him  with  new  infults  and  danger.    While  they  were  ad* 

vauctng,  an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and  afflidling  than  any  cala- 

°^  which  he  dreaded  from  them.    I'he  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  whofc 

^'^^^  was  ftill  ffUed  with  fome  dark  fufpicions  of  Columbus,  fent  a  fmall 

^^  to  Jamaica,  not  to  dqjiver  his  diffreifed  countrymen,  bat  to  fpy 

^  dieif  condition.    Leff  the  fympathy  of  thofe  whom  he  employed 

ftoold  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  com* 

pf  this  veffel  to  Efcobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Columbus,  who 
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^idhering  to  his  indruflions  with  roalignnnt  accuracy^  cafl  anchor  at  (ontt, 
diftance  from  the  ifland,  approached  the  (horc  in  a  fmafl  boat,  obfcrvcd 
the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  com- 
pliments to  the  admiral,  received  his  anfwcr,  and  departeds  When  the 
Spaniards  firfl  defcried  the  veiTel  Handing  towards  the  iiland,  every  heart 
exulted,  as  if  the  long  expelled  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length 
arrived  j  but  when  it  difappeared  fo  fuddcnly,  they  funk  into  ihe  deepeft 
dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though  he 
felt  mod  fenHbly  this  wanton  infutt  which  Ovando  added  to  his  pad 
negledl,  retained  fuch  compofure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his 
followers.  He  aflured  them,  that  Mendez  and  Fiefchi  half  reached 
Hifpaniola  in  fafety ;  that  they  would  fpcedity  procure  (hipi?to  can/ 
them  off;  but  as  Efcobar's  veffel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board^. 
he  had  refufed  to  go  with  her,  bccaufe  he  was  determined  never  tof 
abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his  diftrcfs.  Soothed  with  ,thc  ex- 
pcftation  bf  fpeedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  with  his  apparent  gcne-^ 
rofity  in  attending  more  to'  their  prefervation  than  to  his  own  fafatyy 
their  fpirits  revived,  and  he  regained  their  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence,-  he  could  not  have  pefifted  the  mutineers^ 
who  were  now  at  hand.     All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  defperatc* 
mea  had  no  effeft  but  to  incpeafe  their  frenzy.     Their  demands  became 
every  day  more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and 
Uoody.     The  <iommon  fafety  rendered  it  neceffary  to  oppofe  thcm^with 
«ipen  force.    Columbus  who  had  been  k)ng  afHided  with  the  gout,  could 
aot  take  the  field.     On  the  twentieth  of  May  his  bmther,  the  Adelan* 
tado,  marched  againft  them.     They  quickly  met.     The  mutineers  re- 
jcftcd  with  fcorn  terms  of  accojnnibdaticMi,.  which  were  once  more  of^ 
fered  them,  and  rulhed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.     They  fell  not  upoik^ 
an  enemy  unprepared  to  received  them.    In  the  firfl  (hock,  feveral  of 
their  moft  daring  leaders  were  flain.     The  Adelatando^  whofe  ftrcngth 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  cbfed  with  tKeir  captain;  wounded,  difarmed^* 
and  took  him  prifoner.^    At  fight  of  this,  the  reft  fled  with  a  daflardljr' 
fear,  fuitable  to  theip  former  infolence.     Soon  after,  they  fubmitted  iii' 
a  body  to  Colambus,  and  betind:  themfclves  by  the  mofi;  fokrajt  «>a;dis  tiy 
ohcy  all  bis  commands.     Hardly  was  tranquillity  rfc-eftflblifliexJ,'  whtw 
the  ftiip*'  appeared,  whofe  arrival  Columbus  had  promifed  withgreat- 
addrc6>.  though  he  could  forefec  it  with  little  certamty.     With  trati- 
fporta  of  joy,-  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  ifland  in  which  the  unfcelbg. 
jcaloiify  of  Ovando  had  fuffered  them  to  languifti  above  ayearj  expofed:^ 
|o  nuicry  in  all  its  various  forms. 
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ft^en  they  arrived  at'  St.  Domingo,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  the 

^reraor,  with  the  mean  artifice  of  t  vulgar  mind^  that  labours  to  atone 

iot  infoicQce  by  {ervility^'  fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  enviedj  and  had 

in^mpced  to  ruin.  *  He  received  Columbus  with  the  mod:  ftudied  ie« 

Iped,  lodged  him  ih  his  own  houfej  and  diflingui(hed  him  with  every 

Aark  ofhonoilr.     But  amidil  thefe  overaded  demonilrations  of  regard/ 

k  could  hot  conceal  the  hatred  and  n&alignity  latent  in  his  heart.     He 

fet  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineersi  whom  Columbus  had  brought 

over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,   and  threatened  fujch  as  had 

adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial  enquiry  into  their 

condud.    Columbus  fubmitted  in  filence  to  what  he  could  not  redrefs ; 

but  difcovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country  which  was  under* 

the  jarifdi^on  of  a  man  who  had  treated  him,  on  every  occafion>  with 

inhumanity  and  injuflice.  His  preparations  were  foon  finifhedj  and  he  fet 

iail  for  Spain  with  two  (hips,  on  September  the  twelfth,  1504.    Difaflen 

fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to 

to  purfue  him  to  the  end  of  hrs  career    One  of  fiis  veflels  being  dif- 

abled,  was  foon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  (battered  by 

violent  ftorms,  failed  fcvcn  hundred  leagues  with  jury-mafts,  and  reached 

^th  difficutty  the  port  of  St,  Luear  in  the  month  of  December, 

TTicre  he  received  the  account  of  an  ^stnt  the  moft  fatal  that  could 

AiFc  befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.     This  was  the 

<^cath,  on  the  ninth  of  Novelfabcr,  1504,  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella, 

fa  whofe  judice,  humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  laft  refource* 

None  now  remained  to  redrefs  his  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his 

fcHces  and  fu^rings,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  fo  long  oppofed  and  fo 

often  injured  him.     To  folicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  againft  him, 

was  an  occupation  no  le(s  irkfomc  than  hopelefs.    In  this,  however, 

"^  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  clofe  of  his  days.     As  foon  as,  his 

IjeaJth  was  in  fome  degree  re-eftabli(hed,  he  repaired  to  court;  and 

though  he  w^'received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Fer-» 

dinand  with  petition  after  petition,  demanding  the  punKhment  of  his 

oppreiTors,  and  the  reftitution  of  all  the  privileges  beftowcd  upon  him 

l^y  the  capitulation  of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninery-two.    Fer- 

dmand  amufed  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promifes.     Indeud* 

of  granting  his-  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them, 

*Qd  (pun  out  the  aiair  with  fuch  apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his 

tttCBtion  that  it  (hould  never  be  terminated.     The  declining  health  of 

^ehmbtib  flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  delivered 

fem  an  importunate  fuitor,  and  encouraged  hin;i  to  perfevere  in  ttiil 

weal  plan*'    Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expeflations.    Di(gull£d! 
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with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  fach  fide* 
Sty  and  fuccefsy  exhaufted  with  the  fatigues  and  haidfhips  which  he  had 
cnduredy  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon 
lLim»  Columbus  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  Mayy 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixi  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age^ 
He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  fuitable  to  the  magnanimity  which 
diftinguifhed  his  charader,  and  with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that 
fupreme  refpedl  for  religion,  which  he  manifefted  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  life* 


Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  firft  Difcovery  of  America,  we 
Ihall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader,  aGENEKAL  Description 
of  that  Country,  its  Soil^  Climate,  Produ3iom,  Original  Inhabitamts^  fcfc.  ^c* 
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BOUNDARIES    AND    EXTENT. 

JL  HIS  vaft  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of  north,  to  the 

56tli  degree  of  fouth  latitude ;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known^  from 

the  35th  to  the  136th  degree  weft  longitude  from  London;  ftretching 

between  8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 

3690.     It  fees  both  hemifpheres,  has  two  fummcrs  and  a  double  winter, 

and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.    It  is 

waihcd  by  the  two  great  oceans.     To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic, 

which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa;  to  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific 

or  Great  South  Sea,  by  which  it  is  fcparated  from  Ada.     By  thefe  feai 

it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  dired  commerce  with  the  other  three  partt 

of  the  world. 

North  and  South  Continent,  America  is  not  of  equal 
breadth  throughout  its  whole  extent;  but  is  divided  into  two  gre^ 
continents,  called  North  and  South  Americay  by  an  ifthmus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  9^  N,  is  only  60  miles  over. 
This  ifthmus  forms,  with  the  northern  and  fouthern  continents,  a  vaft 
gulph,  in  which  lie  a  great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Weft  Indies^  vx 
contradiftindion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are  called  the  Eaft 

Jndies. 

Climate,  Bet\vcen  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  arc  feveral 
very  ftriking  differences ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  general  pre- 
do(binaQce  of  cold  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  America,  Though 
wc  cannot,  in  any  country,  determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely 
by  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation  above  the  fea,  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  aftedt  the  climate ;  yet,  in  the  ancient  continent^ 
fhe  heat  is  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
in  any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  ontt 
}^llf  t}iat  Wl49b  ibp9ld  be  temperate  by  its  pofition.    Even  in  tboAsi 
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latitudes  where  the  winter  is  fcarcely  felt  on  the  Old  continent^  it  rei^ni 
with  great  fevcrity  in  America,  though  during  a  (hort  period*  Nor 
does  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  confine  itfelf  to  the  tcmpc* 
rate  zones ;  but  extends  its  influence  to  the  torrid  zone,  alfo,  confidcr- 
ably  mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  heat.  Along  the  caftcm  coaft;  the 
climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  neverthclefs  confiderably  milder  than  in  thofc  countries  of 
Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  From  the  fonthcra 
tropic  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  is  fald 
to  be  much  greater  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes  even  of  America 
itfelf. 

For  this  fo.  remarkable  dUFcrcincc  between  the  climate  of  the  Newr 
continent  and  the  Old,  various  caufes  have  been  afligned  by  difercD^ 
authors.    The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robertfon  orx^ 
this  fubjeft.    **  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  towards  the  nortlx 
be  not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  tharB. 
either  Europe  or  Afia.     The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  whiclm 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and,  even  when  covered  with  ice,  th^ 
wind  that  blows  over  them  is  Icfs  intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blow^ 
over  land  in  the  fame  latitudes.     But,  in  America,  the  land  (Irctcbc^ 
from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads  out  immenfdy 
to  the  weft.     A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  apd 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.     The  wind  pafling  over  fuch  an 
extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with  cold,  that 
it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs,  wliich  it  retains  in  its  progrcfs  through , 
warmer  climates ;  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  gulph 
of  Mexico.    Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  a  nortI;-»wefterIy 
wind  and  exceffive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms.     Even  in  the  moft  fultry 
weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating 
influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  no  lefs  violent  than 
fudden.    To  this  powerful  caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  extraordinary  do*  . 
minion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  in-roads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  la 
that  part  of  the  globe. 

*•  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminilh  the  aftive  power  of  heat 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics. 
In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  diredlion 
from  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs  the  ancient  con^ 
dnent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftretch  along  the  weftern  ftiprc,  of 

'Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  h^th  coUedled  from 
the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  d^Arts^ 

-  The  coaft  of  Afrip^  is  ^^cco^^ingly  d^c  region  of  the.jparth  whicji  fceU 
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^  moi^  fervent  heat,  and  is  expofed  to  the  anmitigated  ardour  of  the 
torrid  zone.    But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fuch  an  acceffion  of 
warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria» 
traceries  the  Atlantic  ocean  before  it  reaches  the  Americasi  (hoxe.    It 
is  cooled  in  its  pafiage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water ;  and  is  felt  as  a  re*- 
frelhing  gale  along  the  CoaiU  of  Brafii  and  Guianaj  rendering  thofc 
countriesy  though  amongft  the  warmed  in  America,  temperate,  whea 
tompared  with  thofe  which  lie  oppoiite  to  them  in  Africa.    As  this 
wiad  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  immenfe 
plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts ;  or  occupied  by  large  rivers^ 
ttarflics,  and  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  de- 
rsi    pee  of  heat.     At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  nortk 
I J      lofouth  through  the  whole  continent.    Inpaffingover  their  elevated 
:i:  '    ind  frozea  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled^  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  fcem 
txpofed  by  their  fituadon.    In  the  other  provinces  of  America^  &oa 
^Tcrra  Firma  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is 
'^i     tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea ;  ia 
^f     <>thcrs,  by  their  extraordinary  humidity ;  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 
J'i      ttottntains  fcattered  over  this  traft.    T^he  iflands  of  America  in  the 
^o^zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountainous,  and  are  fimned  alternately 
vftfrcfhing  fea  and  land  breezes. 

"The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the  fouthem  limits  of 

^crica,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it,  cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner 

^qjwily  fatisfying.    It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vaft  continent,  diftin- 

^iflied  by  the  name  of  Terra  Aujiralis  Incognita^  lay  between  th^ 

*^cra  extremity  of  America  and  the  antardic  pole.    The  fame  prin- 

*^*plct  which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern 

^gioas  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is 

*^tat  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.    The  immenfe  extent  of 

*^  foothem  continent,  and  the  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  oceaut 

^te  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofophers  as  caufes  fufHcient  to  oc- 

^^(tt  the  unufual  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  ftill  more  uncommon  ap- 

t^canmces  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the  globe.    But  the  imaginary 

^^tincot-to  which  fuch  influence  was  afcribed  having  been  fearched  for 

*^  vain,  and  the  (pace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been 

^ooadto  be  an  open  fea,  new  conjedures  muft  be  formed  with  refped 

^  the  eaufes  of  a  temperature  of  climate,  fo  extremely  difiercnt  fron^ 

«at  which  wccj^ericnce  in  countries  removed  at  the  lame  diftance  from 

Ac  oppofitc  pfole, 

M6.1I,  M  ^Tbe 
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"  The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufc  of  this  fupcitor  degree  of  co5 
tOMfards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  feems  to  be  ihe  form  6(tl 
continent  there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretchcs  from  5 
Antonio  fouthwards^  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  ilrait» 
Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  iroch  contraded.  On  the  eaft  and  wx 
fides,  it  is  waihed  by  the  Atlantic  asd  Pacifit  oceans.  From  its  foatl 
em  point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  ftretches  to  the  antarftic  pole 
In  whicherer  of  thefe  diredions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  i 
approaches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  pafling  over  a  vaft  body  of  water 
nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  con(idenbl< 
degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  ii 
rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftrid  of  America  mor 
fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental  climate ;  aa^ 
hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  degree  of  fummer-heat  with  places  b 
Europe  and  Aiia,  in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  nord 
wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  aftet  blowing 
over  a  giwt  continent.  But,  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its  pofitioo 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminifh  than  augmen 
the  degree  of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  tb 
termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  ftretches  nearly  ii 
a  diredl  line  from  nortfi  to  fonth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  con 
tinent.  The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Brafil 
'Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  eaft  of  the  Magellanii 
regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  i 
£tuated  confiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  thcr 
though  it  blows  over  land,  docs  not  bring  to  the  fouthern  extremity  o 
America  an  increafe  of  heat  colleAed  in  its  paifage  over  torrid  regions 
but,  before  it  arrives  there,  it  moft  have  fwept  along  the  fummit  of  th 
Andes,  and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region." 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  .is  its  exceffive  moi( 

ture  in  general.    In  fome  places^  indeed,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  rain  i 

not  known ;  but,  in  all  other  parts,  the  moiftncfs  of  the  climate  is  J 

remarkable  as  the  cold. — ^The  forefts  wherewith  it  is  tvtry  where  cc 

vered,  no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the  moifture  of  its  climate ;   but  th 

moft  prevalent  caufc  is  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlanric  an 

Pacific  oceansy  with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  fides.     Henc 

thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narroweft  are  deluged  with  ahno: 

perpetual  rains, ,  accompanied  with  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  b 

which  fome  of  them,  particularly  Pofto  BcUo>  9Xt  rendered  iaa  maanc 

Boiai^bitable* 

.      TJii 
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This  extreme  molfturc  of  the  American  climate  is  produ^ivc  of 
much  larger  rivers  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     The  Da- 
nube, the  Nile,  the  Indus,  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the 
Miffiffippi,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons ;  nor  are  fuch 
hrgc  lakes  to  be  found  any  where  as  thofe  which  North  America  af- 
fords.  To  the  fame  caufe  wfe  are  alfo  partly  to  afcribe  the  exccffive  luxu- 
riance of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoil  all  parts  of  this  country.     In 
the  fouthcm  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the  climate  is  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods  are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furfacc 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  (hrubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds. — In  the  northern  provinces,  the  forefts  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  the  fame  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  ncverthclefs>  they 
aford  trees  much  larger  of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  any 
where  clfe. 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moidure  of  America,  an  extreme  malig- 
nity of  climate  has  been*  inferred,  and  aiTerted  by  M.  de  Paw,  iQ  his 
hcherches  Philo/ophiques,     Hence,  according  to  his  hypothefis,  the  fmall- 
nefs  and  irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  fize  and  enormous 
multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infeds. 
But  the  fuppofed  fmallnefs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the  Aqierican  animals, 
AeAbbe  Clavigero  obfervcs,  inftcad  of  the  malignity,  dtmonftrates  the 
oiidnefs  and  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  Buffon,  at  whofe 
Aontain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe  teftimony  he.  has  availed 
himfelf  againft  Don  Pernetty.     Buffon,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the  American  animaH  as  a  cer- 
tain argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America,  in  treating; 
Afterwards  of  favage  animals^  in  Tom.  II.  fpeaks  thus :  **  As  all  things, 
^eo  the  moil  free  creatures,  are  fubjed  to  natural  laws,  and  animals  as 
^ell  as  men  are  fubjedled  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  foil^  it  apptars 
^i  the  fame  caufes  which  have  civilized  and  polifhed  the  human  fpeciu 
^  our  climates,  may  have  likewife  produced  (imilar  effcds  upon  othet 
•pecies.    The  wolfi  which  is  perhaps  the  fierceft  of  all  the  quadrupeds 
<^^thc  temperate  zone,  is  however  incomparably  lefs  terrible  than  the 
^^r,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  white  beat 
*fid  hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.    In  America,  where  the  air  and  the  earth 
ue  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther, 
>tenot  terrible  but  in  the  name.    They  have  degenerated,  iffiercenefs, 
joined  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature  j  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they 
•bave  only  fqffered  the  influence  of  the  climate :  under  a  milder  iky, 
Aeir  nature  alfo  h|is  become  xqore  mild.    From  climes  which  zst  im- 
^Sfukfs^  iff  th^ir  tempen^tqrci  are  obt^ed  d^u^Si  perfum^i,  foiTjns, 


k 
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[  and  all  thofe  plants  whofc  qualities  are  flrong.    The  tempenfe  «ait&i  oft 
the  contrary^  produces  only  tilings  which  are  temperate ;  the  mild^ 
herbsy  the  mofl  wholefome  pulfcy  the  fweeteft  froits^  the  moft  <[viet  ani-^ 
malsy  and  the  mod  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of  this  happy  dime* 
As  the  earth  makes  the  plants^  the  earth  and  plants  make  animals;  the 
•earth,  the  plants,  and  the  animalsy  make  man.    The  phyfical  qualities 
many  and  the  animals  whieh  feed  on  other  animals,  dependy  though  moi 
tcmotely,  on  the  fame  caufes  which  influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuC^ 
toms.    This  is  the  greateft  proof  and  demonftration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  intemperate  cHtn^^ 
every  thing  is  exceflive ;  and  that  fize  and  form,  which  appear  fixed  an^ 
determinate  qualities,  depend,  notwithftanding,  like  the  relative  quali 
ties,  on  the  influence  of  climate.     The  fixe  of  our  quadrupeds  cannot 
compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  fea-horfe,    Tl 

largeft  of  our  birds  are  but  fraall,  if  compared  with  the  oftrich,  the  con 

dorf,  and  cafoarej*    So  far  M.  Buffon,  whofe  text  we  have  copied,  bes- — 
caufe  it  is  contrary  to  what  M.  dc  Paw  writes  againft  the  climate 
America,  and  to  Buffon  himfclf  in  many  other  places. 

if  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intemperate  climes,  and; 
fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  temperate  climes,  as  M.  Buiffbn  has  here 
cftablilhed ;  if  mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cufloms 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malignity  of  the  climate 
of  America  irom  the  fmaller  fize  and  Icfs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals ;  he 
ought  rather  to  have  deduced  the  gcntlenefs  and  fwectnefs  of  its  climate 
from  thiy  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fierce- 
nefs of  tlie  Aincrican  animals,  with  refpedl  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent, 
arc  a  t)roof  of  their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the  cUme, 
as  M^  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  argue  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  climate  of  Europe  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs 
^  its  animals,  compared  with  thofe  of  A^ca.  If  a  philofopher  of  the 
country  of  Guinea  (hould  undertake  a  work  in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw, 
with  this  title,  Recherches  Ph'tlo/ophiques  fur  les  Europeensy  he  might  avail 
iiimfelf  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to  demonftrate  the 
malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa. 
The  climatQ  of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfiivourable  to  the  pro- 
«lu6lion  of  quadrupeds,  *  which  are  found  incomparably  fmaller,  and 
more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  are  the  horfe  and  the  ox,  the  largeft  of 
its  animals,  compared  mxh.  our  elephants,  our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea- 
faorfes,  and  our  camels  ?  What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  int^pi- 
dity,  compared  with  our  crocodiles  ?  Its  wolves,  its  bears,  the  moft 
-ilreadfttl^f  its  wild  be^'j  when  befide  our  lions  or  tygers  ?  Its  eagle,  \^ 

Tttltuxes;! 
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k\iltms,  aadcraneSi  if  compared  with  our  oftriches.  appear  only  like 

liens. 

As  to  the  enormoos  iize  and  prodigious  multiplicadon  of  the  .infefh 
and  other  Jittle  noxious  animals,  *'  The  furface  of  the  earth  (fays  M.  de 
Paw,  infcdled  by  putrefaftion,  was  over-run  with  lizards,  ferpents,  rep- 
tiles, and  infe^ls  monftrous.for  fize,  and  the  adivity  of  their  poifoo* 
which  they  drew  frona  the  copious  juices  of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that 
was  corrupted  and  abandoned  to  itfelf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  beca«ie 
iharp,  like  the  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not  cxercife  the 
virtne  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs,  butterflies,  beetles,  fpiders^ 
frogs,  and  toads,  were  for  the  moft  part  of  an  enormous  coipulence  in 
their  fpecies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  Panama 
isinfcfted  with  ferpents,  Carthagena  with  clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Por- 
tobcUo  with  toads,  Surinam  with  kakerlacasy  or  cucarachas,  Guadaloupc^ 
and  the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito  with  niguas  or 
chcgoes,  and  Lima  with  lice  and  bugs.  The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico^ 
and  the  emperors  of  Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjccb 
of  thofe  infedls  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impofition  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice.  Ferdinand  Coctes  found  bags  full 
of  them  in  the  palace  of  Montezuma."  But  this  argument,  exaggerated 
^itis,  proves  nothing  againft  the  climate  of  America,  in  general,  much 

left  againfl  that  of  Mexico.  There  being  fome  lands  in  America,  ia 
^^h,  oh  account  of  their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
^^^  are  found,  and  exceflively  multiplied,  will  prove  at  moft,  that  ia 
^oate  places  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  infe^led,  as  he  (ays,  with  putre&o- 
tion;  but  not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  i^ilinkingt 
uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  itfelf.  If  fuch  a  dedudiQo 
^^^  juft,  M.  de  Paw  might  alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent 
^  barren,  and  flinks ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodigious  mal- 
^itodes  of  monflrous  infedls,  noxious  reptiles,  and  vile  animals,  as  \$l 
the  Philippine  ifles,  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  fe- 
stal countries  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
^  Europe.  The  Philippine  ifles  are  infefled  with  enormous  ants  and 
loonflrous  butterflies,  Japan  with  icorpions,  fouth  of  A£a  and  Africa 
^uh  ferpents,  Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies  of 
^%  Holland  with  field-rats,  Ukrania  with  toads,  as  M.  de  Paw  himfelf 
^nos.  In  Italy,  the  Campagna  di  Roma  (although  peopled  forib 
'^^  ages),  with  vipers ;  Calabria  with  tarantulas ;  the  ihores  of  tkm 
^Hatic  fea^  with  clouds  of  gnats;  and  even  in  France,  the  popuktiofi 
'^f 'Which  is  fo  great  and  {o  ancient,  whofe  lands  are  ib  well  cukivatedy 
iWiiAefe  cUouite  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French j  diere  appeared,  a  few 
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yean  agOi  according  to  M.  Buflfbn,  a  new  fpedes  of  Md-mlce,  hrge 
than  ihe  common  kind>  called  by  him  Surmulots,  which  have  psoltlplieci 
exceedingly^  to  the  gxeat  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his  Com^ 
pendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  InfeAs,  numbers  77  fpccies  of  bugs,  whici 
are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  That  large  capital,  ks  Mr 
Bomare  fays,  fwarms  with  thofe  difguftful  infcfls.  It  is  trae,  that  ther 
are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitude  of  in  feds,  and  filthy  vermirfl 
make  life  irkfome ;  but  wo  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuel 
cxcefs  of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place^  at  leaft  there  canned 
be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this  caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  nen 
as  in  the  old  continent)  which  are  attefled  by  Theophraflusi  Varro>  Fll 
sy,  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one  p&ce  in  Gaul,  zm 
ihe  locufts  another  in  Africa.  One  of  th6  Cyclades  was  depopulated  b] 
mice ;  Amiclas>  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents ;  another  place»  near  t( 
Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonous  ants ;  and  another  by  fcolopen 
^ras ;  and  not  fo  diflant  from  our  own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  goinj 
to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multiplicatioi 
•r  ratB,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French  author. 

With  refpeA  to  the  fize  of  the  infefls,  reptiles,  and  fuch  animals 
M«  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Dumont,  who,  in  hi 
Memoi'n  on  Lonifiana,  fays,  that  the  f|pgs  are  fo  large  there  that  tbei 
weigh  37  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  eroaking  imitates  the  bellow 
ing  of  cows.  ^  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fiiys  (in  his  anfwet  to  Don  Per 
BetQr^  cap.  17.)  that  all  thoie  who  have  written  about  Louifiana  fror 
Henepin,  Le  ClerCf  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  contradifte 
each  other,  fometimes  on  one  and  fometimes  on  another  fubjed.  I 
fa^  neither  in  the  old  or  the  new  continent  are  there  frogs  of  3 
pounds  in  weight;  but  there  are  in  Afia  and' Africa,  ferpents,  buttei 
^es,  ants,  and  other  animals  of  fuch  monilrous  fize,  that  they  exceed  a 
thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  new  world.  We  know  ver 
well,  that  fome  American  hiftorian  fays,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecic 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ivoods,  which  attraft  men  with  the) 
breath,  and  fwallow  them  up ;  but  we  know  alfo,  that  (everal  hiftoriam 
both  ancient  and  modern,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Afu 
and  even  (bmething  more.  Magafthenes,  cited  by  Pliny,  faid,  that  thei 
were  ferpents  found  ^  Afia,  fo  large,  that  they  fwallowed  entice  flags  an 
bulls.  Metrodorus  cited  by  the  fame  author,  affirms^  that  in  Afia  tbei 
were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  attracted  birds,  however  higb  (fir, 
were  or  quick  their  flight.  Among  the  moderns,  Gemelli,  in  Vol.  \ 
of  hii  Tour  of  the  World,  wh^u  he  treats  of  the  animal^  of  4^  F}^| 
|i»e  iflesy  fpeaks  thus :  <*  There  are  ferpents  in  t^fe  iilands  of  immode 
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taiti  fiatf ;  there  is  one  called  Ibitin^  very  long,  which  fufpending  it&lf 

l>y  the  uil  ftom  the  trunk  of  a  tree^  waits  till  ftags,  bears,  and  alfo  mca 

'l^fs  hyi  in  order  to  attrad  them  with  its  breadth,  and  deyoor  them  att 

«nce  entirely ;"  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  very  ancient  £iblc 

has  been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  aiked.  In  what  country  of  America  could  M.  dt 
Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  /ultm,  ir- 
'fpeding  which  Hernandez  afErms,  that  they  were  fix  fingers  broad  ia 
length  and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in  America  botterflies  fo 
large  u  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Temate,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and  all  tlui 
lodian  archipelago  ?  The  largeft  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  (had/ 
coantries),  which  is  that  called  by  Buffbn  'vamfiro,  is,  according  to  him, 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  La  rougtttey  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as 
hrge  as  a  raven ;  and  the  roufette,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.  Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from  tip  to  tip  three 
Pariiian  feet,  and  according  to  Gemelli,  who  meafnred  it  in  the  Philippine 
ifles,  fix  palms.  M.  Buffbn  acknowledges  the  exceis  in  fizc  of  the 
Afiatic  hax  over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies  it  as  to  number. 
Gemelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Luzcm  were  fb  numerous  that 
they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the  noife  which  they  made  with  their 

M,  in  eatiiig  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  diftance'of  two 

iftfe.  M.  dc  Paw  fays,  in  talidng  of  fcrpcnts,  "  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
^t  the  New  World  has  ihown  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  whick 
Mr.  Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa."  The  greateff  ferpent 
^OQnd  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made  by  Hemandczj  was  18 
fat  long :  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas, 
^hich  Bomare  fays  is  33  feet  in  length ;  nor  with  the  anocanjada  o£ 
^yloo,  which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  33  feet  long ;  nor 
^th  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  fame  author.  Laftly^ 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  multitude  and  fize  of  the  American  io- 
^^  is  fully  as  weighty  as.  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmalinefs  and 
"i^ty  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  detedl  the  fame  ignorance*  or  rather 
the  fame  voluntary  and  ftudied  forget! ulnefs,  of  the  things  of  the  old 
continent. 

Wkh  refpeA,  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tribute  of  lice  la 
Mexico  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other  things  he  difcovers  his  ridico* 
lootcredvlity*  It  is  true  that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  maga^ 
^aciofthe  palace  of  king  AxajacatL  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Montezuma 
uapofpd  ioch  a  tribute,  not  on  ail  his  fubjeds,  however,  but  only,  on 
^l^^ho  were  beggars  ^  not  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude 
^tbofciafcfUj  as  M.  de  P^w  affirms^  but  becaufe  Mon$ea(nma>  w!w 
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could  not  fadSsr  idlenefs  in  his  fubjeAs,  refolred  that  that  mittniAt  1^ 
«f  people^  who  coold  not  labour^  ihould  at  lead  be  occupied  in  loaGog 
diemfclvet.  This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant-  triburfr 
as  Torqnemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiftorians  relate ;  and  nobody 
ever  before  thought  of  that  which  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  merely  becaofe  it 
Ibited  bit  prepofteroifs  fyftem.  Thofe  difgufling  infeds  poffiUy  aboond 
M  much  in  the  hair  and  cloaths  of  American  beggars,  as  of  any  poor  snA 
Bncleanly  low  people  in  the  world :  but  there  is  not  a  'doubt»  that  if  an^ 
foveteign  of  Eturopc  was  to  exaft  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  .poor  in  hi^ 
dominions,  not  only  bags,  but  great  vefTcIs  might  be  filled  with  diem. 

Aborigene8»    At  the  time  America  was  difcovered^  it  was  foun^ 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  no  lefs  different  from  thofe  in  the  othr  ^ 
|iarts  of  the  worlds  than  the  climate  and  natural  produ^ons  of  this  con.'*^ 
finent  are  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa.    One  grc«u 
peculiarity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colourj  and  the  identity  o^" 
it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.    In  Europe  and  Afii 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexioi 
tlym  thofe  who  dwell  more  tg  the  fouthward.    In  the  torrid  zone,  both^^ 
aa  Africa  and  Ada,  the  natives  are  entirely  black,  or  the  next  thing  t( 
it.    This,  however,  mud  be  underilood  with  fome  limitation* 
people  of  Lapland^  who  inhabit  the  moil  northerly  part  of  Europe, 
by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;   nor  ai^e  the 
fo  ^r  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels 
latitude.    Neverthelefs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with  an 
AJbydinian^  and  a  Tartar  if  compared  with  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
iflands.-^In  America,  this  didin^on  of  colour  was  not  to  be  found* 
In  the  torrid  zone  there  were  no  negroes/  and  in  the  temperate  and 
fHgid.  zones  there  were  no  white  people..   All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
•f  red  copper  ccdour,  which  Mr.  Forftes  obferved,  in  the  Peflcrays  of  •^^ 
.Terra  dd  Fuego,  to  have  fomething  of  a  glofs  refembling  that  metal.    " 
It  doth  not  appear^  however,  that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  inquired 
{■to  with  ittfficient  accuracy.     The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of 
JEbuth  America,  where  the  continent  is  wideft,  and  confeqoently  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  the  moft  powerful,  have  never  been  compared  with 
diofe  of  Canada,  or  more  northerly  parts,  a^  leaft  by  any  perfbn  of 
dtdit.    Yet  thiis  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that  iu  many  inftances 
«Do^  bafore  it  could  be  afferted  fo  poiitively  as  mod  authors  do^  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  difference  of  complexion  among  the  nativts  of 
Aairrica^    Indeed,  fe  many  fyflems  have  been  formed  concerning  dsen^ 
^t  it  (s  tery  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  moft  fimplh 
If  we  nay  believe  the  Abbe  Raynal^  the  Caltfotnhms  aie 
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{fitthitT  than  the  Mexicans ;  and  fo  pofitive  is  he  in  this  opinion,  that 

hcgiVes  a  rcafon  for  it.    "  This  difference  of  colour,"  fays  he,  ^*  proves^ 

that  the  civilized  life  of  focicty  fubvcrts,  or  totally  changes,  the  order 

and  laws  of  nature,  fincc  we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone,  a  favage  • 

people  that  "arc  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone.** 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Robertfon  claffes  all  the  inhabitants  of  Spaaiih 

America  together  with  regard  to  colour,  whether  they  are  civilized  or 

uncivilized ;  and  when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any . 

peculiarity  ih  their  colour  more,  than  others.    The  general  appearanco 

of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  various  diftridls  is  thus  defcribed  by  the- 

Chevalier  Pinto  :  "  They  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverHty 

of  ihade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  equator,  bat  ac-> 

cording  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory  in  which  they  refide, 

Thofc  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  mar(hy 

low  lands  on  the  coaft.     Their  face  is  round ;  farther  removed,  perhaps, 

than  diat  of  any  people  from  an  oval  (hape.     Their  forehead  is  fmall ; 

the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face;  their  lips  thick ;  their 

nofeflat;  their  eyes  black«  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  capable  of 

^fceming  objetfls  at  a  great  diftance.    Their  hair  is  always  thick  and 

Heck,  and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.     At  the  firft  afpeft,  a  South 

^iB^ncan  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent ;  but,  on  a  more  attentive 

^t  one  difcovers  in  his  countenance  fomething  wild,  diflruflful  and 

^  following  account  ^f  the  native  Americans  is  given  by  Don  Anto- 

fiioUUoa,  in  a  work  intitled  Memolres  phUofophiquesy  hiftor'tques^  H 

rjji<iuesy  conccrvant  la  decomierte  ie  V  Amerique,  lately  publifhed. 

^  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bordering  upon  red, 

^it  frequent  cxpofure  to  the  fun  and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordi- 

Mtjr  duflcy  hue.     The  temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no 

*'^ucnce  in  this  refpeft.     There  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  com- 

plttion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  and  thofe  of  the  low  parts 

<*l*cm5  yet  the  climates  are  of  an  extreme  difference.     Nay,  the 

Indians  who  live  as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or  north  of  the 

c^uatQr,  are  not  to  be  diftinguiflied,  in  point  of  colour,  from  thofe  im- 

°^tcly  under  it. 

^^^cre  is  alfo  a  general  conforipation  of  features  and  perfon,  whicb> 
^^"^  or  Icis,  charafterifeth  them  all.  Their  chief  di(tinAions  in  thcfe 
'wpcfb  ate  a  finall  forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eye-brow$, 
'^cj^,  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the  upper  lip;  a 
■"^fiue,  large  cars,  black,  thick,  and  lank  hair;  the  legs  well  formed> 
^&et  ffflaU}  the  body  thick  and  mufci\Ur ;  little  or  no  beard  on  the 
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face^  and,  that  little  never  extendbg  beyond  a  fmall  part  of  the  dun  a 
upper  lap*    It  may  eafily  be  iiippofed  that  this  general  defcription  canr 
ap{dyi  in  all  its  parts,  to  every  {individual ;  but  all  of  them  partake 
much  of  itf  that  they  may  eafily  bt  dillinguifhed  even  fpoa  tlie  mok 
toesywho  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of  colour, 

.  The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  is  not  leTs  remaikat 
IB  rcfpe^  ta  their  genius^  charade^  mannertj  and  particular  cafton 
The  moft  didant  tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpefts,  as  fimilar  as  though  di 
fosmed  bnt  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  pleafote  in  painting  their  bod 
of  a  fed  colour,  with  a  certain  fpecies  of  eo^h.  The  Aiitoeof  CQan< 
yelica  was  formerly  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fbpply  them  with  dtis  a 
terial  ibr  dyeing  their  bodies ;  and  the  cinnabar  extracted  frQBi.*4%v 
applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe.  The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and^'CsuDs 
have  the  fame  paillon;  hence  minium  i»  the  commodity,  moftiq^d^via 

there. .      '      ^         ■  ■        **    '.o/  'ti 

It  may  feem  lingular  that  thefe  nations^  whofe- nam raL  Colour  is  t 
fhould  afied  the  fame  colour  as  an  artificial  ornament.  Bat  it  may 
obferved,  that  they  do  nothing  in  this  refpedl  but  what  corresponds 
the  pradlice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  to  heighten  and  djifplay  to  s 
vantag;e  the  natural  red  and  white  of  their  complexions.  The  Indij 
of  Peru  have  now  indeed  abandoned  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodi 
but  it  was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered  by  t 
Spaniards ;  and  it  ftill  remains  the  cuftom  of  all  thofe  tribes  who  hi 
prefcrved  their  liberty.  The  northern  nations  of  America,  befides  I 
red  colour  which  is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  white,  blue,  a 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies* 

The  adjuftment  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  as  great  confiderati 
with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and  the  Vaft  regions  extending  to  t 
ftorth,  as  the  ornaments  of  drefs  among  the  moft  polilhed  nations.  1 
bufinefs  itfclf  they  call  Madacberi  and  they  do  not  fail  to  apply  all  th 
talents  and  a0iduity  to  accomplifh  it  in  the  moft  finifhed  manner.  ] 
iady  of  the  greatcft  faftiion  ever  confulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxie 
than  the  Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The  colours  are  ; 
plied  with  the  Jitmoft  accuracy  and  addrefs.  Upon  tlie  eye-lids,  p 
cifely  at  tlie  root  of  the  eye4afties,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  i 
fmalleft  thread ;  the  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the  noftrils,  i 
eyo-brows,  and  the  ears ;  of  which  laft  they  even  follow  all  the  infi< 
ions  and  infinuofitics.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  face,  they  diftributc  vaiA 
figures,  in  all  which  the  red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours  arc 
ioried  (b  as  to  throw  it  out  to  the  beft  advantage.    The  neck  alfo 
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{tires  Its  proper  ornaments :  a  thick  coat  of  vermilion  ^mmonly  dif- 
tingmfhcs  the  cheeks.  Five  or  fix  hours  are  requifite  for  accomplilhing 
alfdns  with  the  nicety  which  they  affedt.  As  their  firft  attempts  do  not 
always  fucceed  to  their  wi(h,  they  efface  them,  and  begin  a-new  upon  a 
{setter  plain.  No  coquette  is  more  faflidious  in  her  choice  of  ornament^ 
node  more  vain  when  the  important  adjuflment  is  £niihed.  Their  de- 
%ltf  and  felf-fatis&flion  are  then  fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  faaedlycver 
M  dowiU'  An  Indian  Ma ff abed  to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the 
i^tiidnt  i4)ecie8.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  jue  left  in  their  natural 
&te,  andj  excepting  what  is  called  a  cachecuh  they  go'  entirely  naked, 

Soch  of  then  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for  bravery,  or  other 
^alificatioii%  are  diftingui(h«d  by  figures  painted  on  their  bodies. 
"They  introdiioetiie  colours  by  making  ponftares  on  their  ikins,  and  tbe 
extent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  Xh  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
ilMtB  ^ey  have  performed*  Some  paint  only  their  arms,  others  both 
<kir  arms  and  legs ;  others  again  their  thighs,  while  thofe  who  have  at- 
tained the  fummit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies  painted  from 
Ae  waift  inwards.  This  is  the  heraldry  of  the  Indians ;  the  devices  of 
^Mch  are  probably  more  exadlly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfont 
<Vt1)o  bear  fhem  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Beiides  thefe  x>maments>  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plum^  of  feathers  on 
f&eir  heads,  their  armsj  and  ancles.  Thefe  likewife  are  tokens  of  valour, 
^d  nope  but  fu<;h  as  have  been  thus  difHnguiihed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
civilized  or  favage.  TTie  only  employment  of  thofe  who  have  preferved 
their  independence  is  hunting  and  fifhing.  In  fome  diftrids  the  women 
exercife  a  little  agriculture  in  railing  Indian  com  and  pompions,  of 
which  they  form  a  (pecics  of  aliment^  by  bruifing  them  together :  they 
alfo  prepare  the  ordinary  beverage  in  nfe  among  them,  taking  care,  at 
ithe  fame  rime,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers  take  no  charge* 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of  South  America 
pradlice  what  is  called  the  urcu  (a  word  which  among  them  fignifiea 
tlev0ttort)»  It  confifU  in  throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  upon  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  &e  ears  to  above  the 
eye ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  -arc  entirely  covered.  The 
fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the  Northern  countries.  The  female  inhabi- 
tants of  both  regions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exa^Uy  on  the 
fame  faihion,  that  it  might  be  foppofed  the  efiedl  of  mutual  imitation* 

« 

This  however  being  impoflible,  from  the  vaft  diftance  that  feparates 
them,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole  of  America 
Jibing  originally  planted  with  one  race  of  people* 

'  N  i»  .         .       Tlhjt 
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This  cnftom  does  not  take  place  amoDg  the  males.    Thofe  of  t1 
higher  parts  of  F^ru  wear  long  and  flowing  hair,  which  they  reckon   ^ 
great  ornament.     In  the  lowor  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it 
ihort,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  a  clrcumftance  in  which 
they  imitate  the  Spaniards.     The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  pluck  out 
their  hair  by  the  root,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  large  forehead,  otherwife  denied  them  by  nature.    The  reft  of     | 
their  hair  they  cut  as  (hort  as  poflible,  to  prevent  tlieir  enemies  from 
feizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and  alfo  to  prevent  them  from  eafily  getting 
their  fcalp^  (hould  they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners. 

The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diftinguifiied  by  thicknefs  of 
(kin and hardnefs  of  fibres;  circumdances  which  probably  contribute  to 
that  infenfibility  to  bodily  pain  for  which  they  are  remarkable*  Ap  in- 
fiance  of  this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who  was  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the  flone.  This  operation,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  feldom  lads  above  four  or  five  minutes.  Unfavourable  circum- 
fiances  in  his  cafe  prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of  27  mioutes* 
Yet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of  the  extreme  pain  .com- 
monly attending  this  operation  :  he  complained  only  as  a  perfoi)  does 
who  feels  fome  flight  uneafmefs.  At  lad  the  flone  was  extradled. 
Two  days  after,  he  exprefTed  a  defire  for  food,,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
frpm  the  operation  he  quitted  his  bed,  free  from  pain,  although  the 
WOUAd  was  not  yet  thoroughly  clofed.  The  fame  want  of  fenfibility  is 
obferved  in  cafes  of  fradlures,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  e^eded,  and  they  fe^m  to 
fufiler  lefs  prefcnt  puin  than  any  other  race  of  men.  The  fkulls  that 
have  been  taken  up  in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are  of  a  greater 
thicknefs  than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,  being  from  &yi  to  fcven 
lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fuperficies.  The  fame  is  remarked  as 
to  the  thicknefs  of  their  fkins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  comparative  infenfibility 
to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  flronger  organization  than  that  of  other 
/lations.  The  eafe  with  which  they  endure  the  feverities  of  climate  it 
another  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  prts  of  Peru  live 
amidft  perpetual  frofl  and  fnow.  Although  their  cloathing  is  very  flight, 
they  fupport  this  inclement  temperature  without  the  leafl  inconvenience,' 
Habit,  it  is  to  be  confefTed.  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  but 
much  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  compad  texture  of  their  fkinSj  which 
defend  them  from  the  impreflion  of  cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  India. is  rcfcpble  them  in  this  refped.    The,  utmoft 
ngours  of  the  winter  feafoa  do  not  prevent  them  from  following  the* 
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cliace  almoft  naked.    It  is  trae,  they  wear  a  kind  of  woolexk  doak^  ot 
rometimes  the  (kin  of  a  wild  beaft,  upon  their  (houlders ;.  but  befides 
thitit  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  body^  it  would  appear  that  xhey 
nft  it  rather  for  ornament  than  warmth.      In  fafly  they  wear  it  indlT- 
ciiniinately,  in  the  feverities  of  winter  and  in  the  fultrieft  lieats  of  fum« 
JDer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  fuffer  any  but  the  flighted 
doathing.    They  even  frequently  throw  afide  this  cloak  when  they  go 
a-huntingy  that  it  may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traveding  their  forelb, 
where  they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth  would  take  hold  of  it ; 
while^  on  the  contrary,  they  Aide  fmoothly  over  the  furface  of  their 
naked  bodies.    At  all  times  they  go  with  their  heads  uncovered,  with- 
out fufiering  the  leaft  inconvenience,  either  from  the  cold,  or  from  tho(b 
coufa  de/oleiif  which  in  LouiAana  are  fo  of;en  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  climates. 

Dress.    The  Indians  of  South  America  diftinguifli  themfelves by  mo- 
dern dreire8,in  which  they  affcft  various  taftes.  Thofe  of  the  high  country, 
and  of  the  valleys  in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanifh  fa(hion.     Inflead 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfe  double  cloth,  the  weight  of  which 
■  neither  feems  to  incommode  them  when  they  go  to  warmer  climates, 
i»T  does  the  accidental  want  of  them  {^em  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
fbt  Qoft  piercing  cold  reignJs.    Their  legs  and  feet  are  always  bare,  if 
weacept  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the  (kins  of  oxen.     The  inhabitants 
of  South  America,  compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  are  defcrib- 
ed  as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame ;  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts 
of  their  mind ;  of  gentler  difpoiitions,  more  addided  to  pleafure,  and 
funk  m  indolence. — This,  however,  i^  not  univerfally  the  cafe.    Many 
of  their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and  enterprifing  as  any  others  on  the 
whole  continent.    Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  Oroonoko,  if  a 
warrior  afpires  to  the  poft  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long 
feft,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  obfcrved  by  the  moft  abftemious  hermit. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  aflemble ;  and  each  gives  him  three  lafhes 
with  a  large  whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft  flayed. 
If  he  betrays  the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience,  or  even  of  fenfibility,  he 
IS  difgraced  -for  ever,  and  rcjeAed  as  unwonhy  of  the  honour.     After 
fomc  interval,  his  conftancy  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial,     fie 
is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound  fail ;  and  an  innumerable 
inultitade  of  venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and  in- 
nammatiOn^  are  thrown  upon  him.    The  judges  of  his  merit  (land 
arooad  the  hammock ;  and  whilil  thefe  cruel  infeds  faflen  upon  the 
noft  fisofible  jparts  of  his  body,  a  figh,  a  grqan,  or  an  involuntary  motion 
ftprit^  of  vh«t  he  fu&r^  woqld  pxclude  him  from  the  dignity  o^. 
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which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence^  his  fbrtltude  ij  n 
deemed  to  be  fufHciently  afcertainedj  till  he  has  flood  another  teft  mo 
feverCy  if  pofTible,  than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  hsui 
mock^  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto*  A  fire  of  ftinkin 
lierbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feel  its  heat>  and  be  involm 
in  fmoke.  Though  fcorched  and  almoft  fuffbcatedi  he  muft  continue  tc 
endure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many  periih  in  thl: 
cflay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage ;  but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  ap 
plau{e>  receive  the  enfigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folenuutyj 
and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolotion,  whoft  be- 
baviouo  in  the  mod  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour  to  their  ooaDtrf; 
In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fb  fiirmil 
nor  fo  fevere :  Though,  even  there^  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  hcM 
arms^  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows^  by  firri  and  b] 
jupfultS}  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  either. 

Ma  n  n  £  i^s  a  n  d  C  u  sto  m  s.  Of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Nori 
Americans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  mpfl confident  accoirt 
|hat  can  be  colleded  from  the  bed  informed  and  mod  impartial  wriM 

When  the  Europeans  fird  arrived  in  America,  they  found  the  Iqifal 
^uite  naked,  except  thofe  parts  which  even  the  mod  uncultivated  pcoft 
ofually  conceal.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  generally  ufe  a  poarfi 
blanket,  whicji  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring  planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  arc  made  of  dakes  of  wood  driven  intQ  fin 
j;tound,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  A 
floor  either  on  mats  or  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.    Their  didies  aie  i 

limber;  but  their  fpoons  are  made  of  the  flculls  of  wild  ojcen,  am}  tbd 

* 

knives  of  flint.  A  kettle  and  a  large  pjate  ponditutc  almod  all  tb 
whole  utcnfils  of  the  family.  Their  diet  confifts  chiefly  in  what  the 
procure  by  hunting;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likewife  one  of  thd 
mod  common  kinds  of  food.  The  mod  honourable  furniture  aipong 
them  is  the  fcalps  of  their  enemies ;  with  thofe  they  ornarpent  the 
huts,  which  are  edeemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort  < 
fpoils. 

The  charadcr  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  ctrciin 
dances  and  way  of  life.  A  people  who  are  condantly  employed  in  pn 
curing  the  means  of  a  precarious  fubfidence,  who  live  bv  hunting  d 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war  with  their  neid 
,  bours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  br  a  hii 
flow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians  therefore  are  in  general  grave  evch  to  fa 
nefs ;  they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  tp  (bme  natio 
f>i  Europe,  and  they  defpife  it*    Their  bd^vioa^  to  th^  aoa«t  ihem 
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Upbt,  modefti  and  re(pe6lfal. ,  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amufement,  of 

wliich  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable, 

they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have  fomething  important  to  obferve ; 

and  all  their  adlions^  words>  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fooie 

meaning.    This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft  continually 

engaged  m  pUrfnits  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance. 

Their  fabiiftence  depends  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their 

funds  ^  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  maj 

le  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the  defigns  of  their  enemies.    As 

they  have  no  particular  obje^  to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than 

another,  they  fly  wherever  they  expeft  to  find  the  necefl^arics  of  life  in 

greateft  abundance.    Cities,  which  are  the  efledls  of  agriculture  and  arts, 

ibey  have  none.    The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon 

extremely  {mail,  when  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which  in- 

dnftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united  a  vaft  number  of 

individuals^  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another. 

Thefe  imall  tribes  live  at  an  inmienfe  diftance;  they  are  feparated  hy  2. 

defertfrontierj  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  almoftbound- 

k(s  foxefts. 

Gove  a  n  m  e  n  t.  There  is  ef^abliftied  In  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  of 

COfcmment,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  ex- 

tecding  little  variation;  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  man- 

ocn  and  way  of  life  are  neaily  fimilar  and  uniform.    Without  arts,  liches, 

«r  Jbxury^  the  great  inflruments  of  fubjed^ion  in  polifhed  focfeties,  aa 

American  has  no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  conflderable 

^mong  his  companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  bodjr 

«r  mind.     But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavilh  in  her  perfonal  dif- 

tindlions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  mnch  equal, 

and  will  delire  to  remain  fo.     Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing  paf- 

fion  of  the  Americans;  and  their  government  under  the  influence  of  this 

fentiment,  is  better  fecured  than  by  tlie  wifcft  political   regulations. 

They  are  very  far,  however,  from  defpifing  all  fort  of  authority;  they 

arc  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  experience  has  conferred 

on  the  aged,  and  they  inlift  under  the  banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour 

and  military  addrcfs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.    In 

■  '■■-. 

every  fcciety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the  power  of  the  chief 
and  of  the  elders;  and  according  as  the  government  inclines  more  to 
tlic  one  or  to  the  ot*ier,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a 
fpecies  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  v/hich  are  moft  engaged  in 
war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  predominant ;  becaufe  the  idea 
of  haviiig  a  military  leader  Was  the  £ril  fource  of  his  fuperioritv,  and 
"   "'"  '     the 
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tiie  contxnnal  exigencies  of  the  (late  requiring  fuch  a  kader,  will  C( 
tinae  to  fuppoiti  aod  even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rat 
perToailve  than  coercive ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  fea 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  qo  gaards,  no  prifons,  no  officers  of  jufticct  : 
<me  aA  of  ill-judged  violence  would  pull  him  from  the  thtone.    Z 

ciders,  in  the  other  form  of  government,  which  may  be  conHdered  a; 

«'  •  ■  'f\i 

ariftocracy«  have  no  more  power.  In  fbme  tribes,  indeed,  therie  are  a  k 

•  *  *       t"  ■  j~ 

of  heieditaty  nobility,  whofe  infloenre  being  conftantly  augmented 

time,  is  more  confiderable.    But  this  fource  of  power,  which  depei 

chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  ef  bur  b 

temporaries  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  very' com r 

among  the  natives  of  America.    In  mod  countries,  therefore,  age  al 

is  fufficient  for  acquiring  refpefl,  influence,  and  authority.    It  is 

which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of  knowle 

among  ar  barbarous  people.    Among  thofe  perfons  bufmefs  is  cbndu^ 

yfrbh  the  ntmoft  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are 

quainted  with  antiquity  a  pi^ure  of  the  mofl  early  ages.  The  heads  of 

milies  meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purp< 

Here  the  bufincfs  is  difcufled ;   and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  difl 

gTiifhed  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difpl; 

ing  thofe  talents.    Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs  the 

felves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  ftronger  than  refined,  or  rather  fofteni 

nations  can  well  bear,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often  • 

tremely  naturij  and  expreflive.    When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and  tl 

happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the 

cafiony  of  which  almofl:  the*  whole  nation  partakes.    The  feafl  is 

companied  with  a  fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  tl 

fore^thers  are  celebrated.    They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  th 

pf  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind ;  and  their  m( 

and  dancing  accompany  every  feaft. 

To  affift  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall  Ihells,  or  beads, 

diflTerent  colours,  each  reprefenting.  a  particular  objeft,  which  is  marl 

by  their  colour  and  arrangement.    At  the  conclufion  of  every,  fub 

on  which  they  difconrfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign  (late,  thje][| 

liver  one  of  thofe  belts;  for  if  this  ceremony  Ihould  be  omitted,  a^  \ 

•they  have  faid  pafles  for  nothing.    Thofe  belts  are  carefully'.  d^p9;(i 

in  each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation ;  and  to  them  thf)^ 

caiionally  have  recourfe,  when  any  public  contefljiappens  wil^  a  ||aj 

bouring  tribe.    Of  late^   as  the  materials  of  which  thofe  beltt  axCviB 

have  become  fcarce,  they  often  give  fome  ikin  in  place  of,!^  Wffl 

(the  name  of  the  beads},  and  receive  in  return  prefents.p^  ^J^f'^ 

I  .  .  Jna 
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lubk  kind  from  our  commiifioners ;  for  they  nevtr  coniider  a  treaty  at 
of  a&y  weighty  anlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch  a  gratifica* 
tioiu 

It  often  happens^  that  thofe  difierent  tribes  or  nations^  fcattered  at 
^  are  at  an  immenfe  diflance  from  one  another,  meet  in  their  excur« 
ftms  after  prey.    If  their  fubfifls  no  animofity  between  them,  which 
fiUom  is  the  cafe>  they  behave  in  the  mofl  friendly  and  courteous  man- 
ner; bat  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  war>  or  if  there  has  been  no 
previdis  intercourfe  between  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed 
caemiesy  and  they  fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury. 

War»  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men ;  as  to 

trery  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 

to  the  women.    Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  war,  when 

it  does  notarise  from  ah  accidental  rencounter  or  interference^  is  either 

to  revenge  themfelves  for  the  death  o^  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire 

pnloQersj  who  may  aflift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 

Ukto  their  fociety.    Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private 

adventurers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  whole  community.    In  the  latter 

cafe,  all  the  young  men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no 

tte  is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclinatTon),  give  a  bit  of  wood  to 

4t  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  defign  to  accompany  him ;  for  every  thing 

SiQQg  thofe  people  is  tranfadled  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 

ttBiy  forms.    The  chief  who  is  to  condudl  them  fafts  feveral  days» 

ijiAag  which  he  converfes  with  no  one,-  and  is  particularly  careful  to 

obferve  his  dreams;  which  the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  gene- 

^y  renders  as  ^vourable  as  he  could  defire.     A  variety  of  other  fu« 

pnftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.     One  of  the  moft  hideous  is 

^ng  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out 

to  devour  their  enemies;  which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly 

wc  been  the  cafe,  fincc  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear  terms, 

^  Qfe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  ancient  ufage.     Then  they  difpatch 

^porpi^lane,  or  lai^  (hell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along, 

*>d  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.     They  think  that  thofe  in  their 

^'Ks&ce  moft  not  only  adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment 

^'^Qad  Dp  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.     And  indeed  no  people 

*^ their  friendihip  or  their  refentment  fo  far  as  they  do;  and  this  is 

^k|l  iionld  be  expef^d  from  their  peculiar  circumftances :  that  prin- 

9Ve  m  human  natnre  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  affedions,  afls 

^^b  much  the  greater  force  the  more  it  is  reft  rained.    The  Ameri« 

I  who  live  in  fmaill  focieties,  who  fee  few  objeds  and  few  perfons, 

wonderfttUy  attached  to  thofe  obje^s  and  perfons^  and  cannot 

No,II,  O  >a% 
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be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  roiferable* "  Thdr  iSc 
are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to  entertain  juft  fentiments  of  hprnaailj] 
or  univerfal  benevolence.  But  this  very  circumftance,  while  it  make 
them  cmel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree  towards  thofe  with  whon 
they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  their  particular  friendfhipsj  and  t< 
the  common  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe^  or  of  tho^ 
different '  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  at 
tending  to  this  rcfiedlion,  forae  fafts  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excit 
oar  wonder  without  informing  our  reafon,  and  we  (hould  be  bewildcrc- 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  fecmingly  oppofite  t^  one  another^  withoa 
being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from  which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifhed  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  the  da] 
appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on  the  expedition  being  arrived,  the; 
take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatcve 
moveables  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendlhip ;  after  which  the; 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  an'd  female  relations  walking  before 
and  attending  them  to  fome  diftance.  The  warriors  march  all  drefle 
in  their  fineft  apparel  and  moft  (howy  ornaments,  without  any  ordc= 
The  chief  walks  flowly  before  them,  fmging  the  war-fong,  while  th 
reft  obferve  the  moft  profound  filence.  Wlien  they  come  up  to  the 
wonien,  they  deliver  them  all  their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  woe 
clothes,  proceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  ftandard,  which  is  general 
fome  beaft,  bird,  or  fifti.  Thofe  among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bea 
otter,  wolf,  tortoife,  and  eagle;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are  ufuaJ 
diftinguifhed.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe  animals  pricked  ai 
painted  on  fcveral  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and  when  they  march  throaj 
the  woods,  they  commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  reprefcntari 
of  their  enfign  on  trees,  efpecxally  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign :  marki 
at  the  fame  time  the  number  of  fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  tak^ 
Their  military  drefs  is  extremely  fingular.  They  cut  off  or  pull  out 
their  hair,  except  a  fpot  about  the  breadth  of  two  Engliih  ciown-picc< 
near  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  entirely  deftroy  their  eye-brow^.  Ti 
lock  left  upon  their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of  whi 
is  ftifiened  and  adorned  with  wampum,  beads,  and  feathers  of  varic 
kinds,  the  whole  being  tvvifted  into  a  form  much  refembling  the  mode 
pompoon.  Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eye-brows,  a^ 
fprinkled  over  with  white  down.  The  griflles  of  their  ears  are  fp 
almoft  quite  round,  and  diftendcd  with  wires  or  fplinters  ib  as  to  Qif; 
and  tie  together  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thcfe  are  alfo  hung*  with  o 
luraents,  and  generally  bear  the  reprefentution  of  fome  bird-  or  besd 
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Hicir  nofes  are  likewife  bored  and  hung  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and 

their  fiices  painted  with  various  colours  fo  as  to  make  an  awful  appear* 

ancc    Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  or  medaU  of  brafi, 

copper,  or  fomc  other  metal ;  and  that  dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping- 

kxdk  hangs  by  a  firing  from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to 

;giyc  and  to  avoid  a  furprife ;   and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all 

iiatioHs  in  the  world.  « Accuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  fo- 

Pcfts,. having  their  perceptions  (harpened  by  keen  neceffity,  and  living 

in  every  refpeA  according  to  nature,  their  external  fcnfes  have  a  degree 

p£  acutenefs  which  at  firft  view  appears  incredible.     They  can  trace  out 

tlieir  enemies  at  an  immenfe  diftance  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires,  which 

tlicy  fmcU,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  impcrcep- 

til^le  to  an  European  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftinguilh  with 

tlie  tftmoft  facility.     They  can  even  diftinguilh  the  different  nations 

"^B^kh  whom  they  are  acquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precife  time 

•*riica  they  pafled,  where  an  European  could  not,   with  all  his  glaifes, 

-^iffiiiguifh  footfteps  at  all.     Thefe  circumftances,  however,  are  of  fmall 

importance,  becaufe  their  enemies  arc  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them* 

^Wicn.they  go  out,  therefoje,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  nfe  of  any* 

^Mlg  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difcovery.     They  light 

-■^fec  to  jfvarm  themfclves  or  to  prepare  their  viftuals :  they  lie  clofe  to 

*fce ground  all  the  day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night;  and  marching 

•^g- in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the 

^^^  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.     When  they  hak 

"efrefli  tl^erofelves*  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and 

t  up  every  place  where  they  fufpeft  an  enemy  to  lie  concealed.    In 

*^s  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes ;  and  while  the 

**^«rcr  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  maflacre  all  the  children, 

'^*<^Hicn,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as  many  as  tliey  can 

^^^<Hagc,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufefiil  to  their  nation.    But 

^'hen  the  enemy  is  apprifed  of  their  defi2;n,  and  coming  on  in  arm« 

^^^inf;  them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  witlv. 

^^d  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  refemble.    Then 

^••^  dlow  a  part  to  pafs  unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  trcmen- 

^^^f  ifaotrt.  riling  up  from  their  ambufli,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mulkct- 

^^^icts  on  their  foes.     The  party  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.     Every 

itj*  fl^lters  himfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe 

as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond 

Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the  one  party  is  fo  muc!^ 

MS  to  he  iocapstbk  of  Arther  rcfiftancc.    But  VJ  t\«  tot^  ^ 

O  2  t^0& 
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fide  continues  nearly  equal>  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages^  inflatnri  hf 

the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be  rei^rained*    They  abandon 

their  diftant  war^  they  ruih  upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in 

thdr  hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infulting  their  enemies 

with  the  bittcrcft  reproaches.     A  cruel  combat  enfucs,  death  appean  in 

a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilited 

nations  to  behold,  but  which  roufc  the  fury  of  favages.     They  trample: 

they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  waL 

lowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beads,  and  fometimes  devouring  theii 

flclh.    The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  refiftance ;  then  the  prr 

foners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men,  whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  tim» 

more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have  died  in  the  field.    The  conquercK 

fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  Ic^.     TW 

approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their  own  village ;  a  m^ 

fenger  b  f«nt  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  the  women,  with  fright£ 

Ihrieks,  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hufbands.  Wh  ^ 

they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice  to  the  elders,  a  cirair^ 

fiantial  account  of  every  particular  of  the  expedition.     The  orator  ptr^ 

claims  aloud  this  account  to  the  people ;  and  as  he  mentions  the  nana< 

of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of  the  women  are  redoubled.     Tf^ 

men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  each  is  moft  connefled  with  tfi 

deteafed  by  blood  or  friendlhip.    The  laft  ceremony  is  the  proclam^ 

tion  of  the  vidlory ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his  private  misfortunes 

and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  the  nation ;   all  tears  are  wiped  from  the] 

eyes,  and  by  an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  fror 

the  bittemefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.     But  the  treatnicr 

of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  whi 

chiefly  charadlerifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  affcdHons  or  reicnl 
ments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  conneAed  within  thea 
ielves  by  the  firmed  tiesi-  their  friendly  affe^ons,  which  glow  with  th 
moft  intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  village,  feldoin  ei 
tend  beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  uati^ti 
and  their  refentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  it 
jared  them  to  ^11  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  }fy% 
themfeives  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conqiiefco^ 
and  arc  prepared  fi^r  them.  The  pcrfon  who  has  taken  the^aptHe^a 
tends  him  to  the  cottege,  where,  according  to  the  diftributioh  m&titti^ 
the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.  -If  t^{ 
who  receive  him  have  their  family  weakened  by  war  or  other  a@eid«Mi 
iht/  adQpt  the  captive  into  the  familyi  of  which  he  becomes  a  'menAd 
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Po^  if  ^th^.haveiu)  occafion  for  hinii  or  their  refentment  for  the  loft 
oftheir  friends  be  too  high  to  endure  the  £ght  of  any  conneded  witk 
rhofeMrho  were  concerned  in  it^  they  fentence  him  to  death*    All  thoft 
^wrhp  haye  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fentence  being  colle^ed,  the  whole 
natioa  is  aflembled  at  the  executioni  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.    A 
ioa^Sald  is  eredledj  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  flake>  where  thef 
continence  their  death- fong,  and  prepare  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cnielt|r 
'vt^iaik  th^  mod  undaunted  courage.    Their  enemies^  on  the  other  fide^ 
aie^etermined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  exquifite 
tortures.     They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his  body,  and  gradually  ap- 
pRxaoh  the  more  vital  parts.    One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots^ 
one  hy  one;  another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  flefli 
wi^h  his  teeth ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the  bowi 
o£«  pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he  fmokes  like  tobacco ;  then  thiey  pound 
Ua  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  (lones ;  they  cut  circles  aboot 
^  jinnts,  and  gafhcs  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  his  lin^bs,  which  they  fear  un- 
''^^diately  with  red-hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  alter- 
n^riy;.  they  pull  ofiF  this  flefh,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  hit, 
4ftirQpriog  it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood 
^^enthu^afm  of  horror  and  fury.    When  they  have  thus  torn  oflT  the 
%^  they  twill  the  bare  nerves  and  tendpns  about  an  iron^  tearing  and 
^^iping  (hem,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  their 
^^lAs.in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.    This  continues  often 
^n^or  fix  hours ;  and  fometimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favage,  days 
^Igether..    Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to 
^Wt,ftiry,  and  to  think  what  new  torments  they  fhall  inflift,  and  to 
'^fidh  the  ftrength  of  the  fuffercr,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  va- 
^^y  of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that 
y^  «ie  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his  fbffer- 
^'^Sv.    He  is  again  fattened  to  the  flake,  and  again  theyv  renew  their 
^>*iiejty^  they  ftick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood  that  eafily 
'^^es  fire,  but  bums  flowly  j  they  continually  run  fharp  reeds  into  cvtiy 
•^^^  of  his  body ;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thrufl  out 
^^  s^s;  and  laflly,  after  having  burned  his  flelh  from  the  bones  with 
^^!ii(  fires ;  after  hkving  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one 
^^'^^Hwi;-  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry 
'^thiig  hitman  in  it ;  after  having  peded  the  fkin  from  the  head,  and 
^Oi^peda  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  fkuU — 
^^^  once  more  unbind  th^  wretch ;  who,  blmd,  and  ftaggering  with 
MMiaad  weaknefs,  affaolt^id  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  ai^ 
%niiV  BOW  vpji  BOW  down,  faJUng  into  their  fires  at  tvety  &ef  ^  nitv« 
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liithfcr  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaffioti,  of 
dreary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  6r  dagger.  The 
hody  is  thes  put  into  a  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceed-. 
^  by  a  feaft  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  natorCi  ani 
transformed  into  fomething  worfe  than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  ift 
^is  fcene  of  horror;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  cowitiy  fit 
round  the  Hake,  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  cfflotton* 
What  ii  moft  extraordinary,  the  fuirerer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intenrah 
of  his  torments,  fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converges  wici 
hts  torturers  about  indifierent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  tinH 
of  his  execution,  there  fecms  a  contcft  which  fhall  exceed,  they  in  ic» 
Sidling  the  moil  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  9  firn^r 
and  conilancy  almofl  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  rH)t  a  figh,  not  a  diC 
tortion  of  countenance  efcapcs  him ;  he  pofTefiies  his  mind  entirely  'm 
the  midft  of  his  torments ;  he  recounts  his  own  exploits ;  he  infono 
them  what  cruelties  he  has  inHided  upon  their  countrymen,  and  threat 
ens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death ;  and,  though  hi 
reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  perfedl  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  h 
continues  his  infults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting 
pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquidte  methods,  and  more  ienfibte  parts  c 
the  body  to  be  afiiidled.  The  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  we 
as  the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife  as 
would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffcr  as  an  Indian,  Such  is  tie  ^onderfi 
power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a  ferocious  third  of  glory.  \^  I  a 
brave  and  intrepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors' 
I  do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures ;  thofc  who  fear  them  a 
cowards ;  they  are  Icfs  than  women ;  life  is  nothing  to  thofc  that  ha' 
courage  :  May  my  enemies  be  confounded  with  defpair  and  rage !  Ql 
that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  laft  drop." 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  en  one  fide,  nor  the  inflexibility  qq  t] 
other,  arc  among  themfelves  matter  of  aftonifhment :  for  vengeance,  ai 
fortitude  in  the  midft  of  torment,  are  duties  which,  they  confider:. 
fecred  ;  they  are  the  elTedls  of  their  earlieft  education,  and  depend  upi 
principles  inftilled  into  them  from  their  infancy.  On  ail  other  oc£a$<9 
they  are  humane  and  compaflionate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warn) 
of  their  affeflion  towards  their  friends,  who  confiil  of  all  thofe  who  It 
in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it :,  among  thcfc  all  thing*  ai 
common ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  pofieffii 
very  diftindl  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 
the  drength  of  their  attachment ;  becaufe  io,  every  thing  elfe,  with  th 
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tlm  as  well  at  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friendu 
Thebhouibj  their  provifions,  even  their  young  women,  are  not  enough 
to  obJige  a  guefl.     Has  any  one  of  thcfe  fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ? 
Has  his  hanrcft  failed  ?  or  is  his  horfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no*  other  effe^ 
of  his  misfortunes,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experiencQ 
^  beoevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens.    On  the  other  handf 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended^ 
the  American  is  implacable.     He  conceals  his  fentlmentsi  he  appears  re- 
conciled, until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprife  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
executing  an  horrible  revenge.    No  length  of  time  is  fuScient  to  allajr 
his  refentment ;  no  diflance  of  place  great  enough  to  proteifl  the  objeA^ 
he  croiTes  the  fleepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  mod  impradicablp 
^oicfts,  and  traverfes  the  moft  hideous   bogs  and  defarts  for  fevcral 
hundreds  of  miles;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue 
oFdie  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  third,  with  patience  and 
«hcerfalnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the 
TOdft  fliocking  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his-flelh.     To  fuch  ex- 
^wmes  do  the  Indians  pulh  their  friendlhip  or  their  enmity ;  and  fuch 
indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charader  of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 
Bat  what  we  have  faid  refpeding  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  pifturc, 
^we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friendfliip,  which  principally 
^Pi«lR  by  the  treatment  of  their  dead.     When  any  one  of  the  focietj 
^  tJit  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole :  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand 
^^semonics  are  praftifed,  denoting  the  moft  lively  forrow.     No  hufinefs 
^t^fafted,  however  preffing,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the 
**^  are   performed.     The  body  is   waflied,  aiiointed,  and  painted* 
"*^  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous  bowlings,  intermixcj} 
^^  fongs  which  celebrate  the  great  adlions  of  the  deceafcd  and  his  aur 
^*ftors.    The  men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.     The  wliplp 
^*Uagc  is  prefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpfe  is  habited  in  thejjc 
^^ft  fumptttous  o/naments.    Clofc  to  the  body  of  the  defunft  are  placed 
*ii5  bows  and  arrows,  with  whatever  he  valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  4 
?[^«iitity  of  provifion  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  journey  which  he  is  fup* 
Wed  to  fake.     This  folemnity,  like  every  other,  is  attended  with  feaft. 
^'^fr    The  funeral  being  ended,  the  relation*  of  the  deccafed  confint 
^^*©fiBifelves  to  their  huts  for  a  considerable  time  to  indulge  their  grief. 
Aft^Fmi  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the  grave,  repeat  tlieir  for- 
^^Wj  new'  clothe  the  remains  of  the  body,  and  ad  over  again  all  the  fo- 
^mitttt  of  tht  funeral. 

Ajiuu^  the  various  token*  of  their  regard  for  their  deceafed  friends, 
M  mk^  lcaMurkabl«  is  what  they  caU  thsffoft  of  tU  dead,  s>t  ^z  feaft 
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9f  finds.  The  day  for  thb  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  eountilof  r& 
chie^y  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may  enabf^  thcin  to  ct 
biate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  the  neighbooring  nations  a 
lavked  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  At  this  time>  all  who  bai 
died  iince  the  preceding  feaft  of  the  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  ^u 
Even  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  t! 
lages  are  diligently  foaght  for>  and  condudled  to  this  rendezvous  of  tl 
dead»  which  exhibits  a  fcene  of  horror  beyond  the  power  "of  defcri 
tion.  When  the  feaft  is  concluded,  the  bodies  are  drefled  in  the  itk 
fdns  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being  expofed  for  fome  time 
this  pompy  are  again  committed  to  the  earth  with  great  folemnity,  whi 
is  fucceeded  by  funeral  games. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  char 

fer^  gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  religion.    Areikoui,  or  the  god  of  bat 

is  revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians.    Him  they  invoke  before  tl 

go  into  the  field ;  and  according  as  his  difpofition  is  more  or  lefs  favc 

able  to  them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccef&ful.    Sc 

nations  worihip  the  fun  and  moon ;  amoog  others  there  are  a  numbei 

traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  hiflory  of 

sods :  traditions  which  refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are 

more  abfurd  and  inconfiflent*    But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  chaj 

Cjcr  of  the  Indians ;  and  eitcept  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occa 

for  the  afiiftance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.    I 

all  rude  nations,  however^  they  are  flrongly  addided  to  fuperfUt 

They  believe  in  the  exifience  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  geni 

Ipirits,  who  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  1 

pnefs  or  mifery.   It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular,  that  our  dife 

prpceed  7  and  it  is  to  the  good  jg;enii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure*    ' 

minifters  of  the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  thie  only  phyfic 

among  the  favages.    Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by 

good  genii,  moft  commonly  in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge 

future  events ;  they  are  called  in  to  the  afilfiance  of  the  fick,  and 

fuppofed  to  be  infi>rmed  by  the  genii  whether  they  will  get  over 

<liieafe,  and  in  what  way  they  muft  be  treated.     But  thefe  fpiriti 

extremely  fimple  in  their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  almoft  every  difi 

dired  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.    The  patient  is  indofed  i 

narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  Hone  red-hot;  on  thfa' 

throw  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  hit 

fweat.     Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge  htai 

denly  into  the  next  river.    This  coarfe  method,  which  cofts  nwnf  \ 

livcs^  often  peK&nns  very  extraordinary  cures*    The  jugglers  hne  ] 
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wife  ike  nfc  of  fome  fpccifics  of  wonderful  efficacy ;  and  all  the  favages 
■Iredbxtetods  iii  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  herbs.     But  the 
•yotftttf  thbfe  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremoniea 
♦ith  which  thejr  are  adminiftercd. 

Though  the  women  generally  bear  the  laborious  part  of  domeftic 
Konotny;  their  condition  is  far  from  being  fo  flavilh  as  it  appears.  On 
tbetontrary,  the  grcatell  refpefl  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex. 
Tfetiromen  even  hold  their  councils^  and  have  their  (hare  in  all  dclibe* 
taHoQs  which  concern  the  (late.  Polygamy  is  praftifcd  by  fomc  nations, 
bat  is  not  geikcral.  In  moft,  they  content  themftlves  with  one  wife ; 
beta  divorce  is  admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  nation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans is  without  i  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  cercmo- 
iiics;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom 
With  a  plate  of  their  com;  The  women,  though  before  incontinent^ 
tie  remarkable  for  chaility  after  marriage. 

Liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  bebg  the  darling  paflion  of  the  Indians, 

their  education  is  direftcd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cheri(h  this  difpofition 

tatbc  utmoft.     Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  Account  chaftifed 

with  blows,  and  they  are  feldom  even  reprimanded.     Reafon,  they  fay, 

^  guide  their  children  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  it;  and  before 

%  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great :    but  blows  mi^ht  damp 

to  free  and  martial  fpirir,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavifli  motive  to  aftion. 

"Bn  gtown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like  command,  dependence, 

**fobordination ;  even  ftrong  pcrfuafion  is  induftrioufly  with-hcld  by 

We  who  have  influence  among  them.  — No  man  is  held  in  great  efteem, 

^tfs  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or 

Worried  his  hut  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

Controvei-fies  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quickly  decided.  Wheit 
^y  criminal  matter  is  fo  flagrant  as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is 
^^onght  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  great  council ;  but  in  ordinary 
'^^fes,  the  crime  is  cither  revenged  or  compromifcd  by  the  parties  con- 
^.^rnfej*  If  a  murder  be  committed >  th«  family  which  has  loft  a  rela- 
^ on  prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offender.  Tliey  often  kill  the 
!^ordcrer ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  laft  perfon  flain 
'^k  ijpon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and  to  have  the  fame  right 
"^  vengeance  as  the  other  party.  In  general,  however^  the  offender  ab^ 
5^w  &imfelf ;  the  friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of 
^\*.l>crlbn  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  fansily  at  length 
^Jpeairs  with  a  number  of  prefents,  the  delivery  of  which  he  accompa- 
[^^c^.with  a  formal  fpcech.  The  whole  €nds,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feaft- 
'  S^f  i^X^  91^  dances.    If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the 
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fame  family  or  cabins  that  cabin  has  the  full  right  of  judgment  mtkin 
itklf,  either  to  punifh  the  guilty  with  deathj  or  to  pardon  him>  or  tc 
oblige  him  to  give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  llain* 
Inftanccs  of  fuch  a  crimc>  however,  very  feldom  happen ;  for  their  at- 
tachment to  thofe  of  the  fame  family  is  remarkably  ftrong>  and  is  faid  tc 
produce  fuch  friendfhips  as  may  vie  with  the  mod  celebrated  in  fabuloui 
antiquity. 

Such>  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  Indian  nations 
but  every  tribe  has  fomething  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Among  the  Huron 
imd  Natchez,  the  dignity  of  the  diief  is  hereditary,  and  the  right  o 
focceilion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  happens  to  be  cxtinft,  th. 
moft  refpeftable  matron  of  the  tribe  makes  choice  of  whom  (he  pleafc 
to  fucceed. 

The  Cherokees  arc  governed  by  fevcral  fachems  or  chiefs,  elcd^ed  b^ 
the  different  villages ;  as  are  alfo  the  Creeks  and  Chaftaws,  The  tw 
latter  punifti  adultery  in  a  woman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  the^ 
IV  ill  not  fuffer  to  grow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  feafon;  but  tb 
Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  womens  nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  a  fort  of  empire ;  and  di 
emperor  is  eleded  from  the  eldeft  tribe,  which  is  that  of  the  Ottowa 
waws.  He  has  the  greateft  authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  o. 
the  continent  fince'  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago,  th 
perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of  uniting  all  the  Indiai 
nations  under  his  fovereignty  ;  but  he  mifcarried  in  the  attempt. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age,  although  it  i 
not  poflible  to  know  from  themfelves  the  exaft  number  of  their  y^ars 
It  was  alked  of  an  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  «g( 
he  was  of?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon  putting  the  quef 
tion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding  him  of  certain  circumllances  ij 
former  times.  My  machu,  faid  he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  thi 
Incas ;  and  he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  reply,  ther 
mud  have  elapfedj  from  the  date  of  his  macfau's  (his  grandfather's)^^ 
jnembrance  to  that  time,  a  period  of  at  leaft  232  years.  The  man  Whi 
made  this  reply  appeared  to  be  120  years  of  age:  for,  befides  th< 
whitenefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  alraoft  bent  to  the  ground 
without,  however,  (bowing  any  other  marks  of  debility  or  fuffering 
This  happened  in  1764.  This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  un 
interrupted  health,  is  probably  the  confequence  in  part  of  their  vacanci 
from  all  ferious  thought  and  employment,  joined  alfo  with  the  robui 
texture  and  conformation  of  their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  di< 
not  deftroy  one  another  in  their  almoft  pcqjctual  wars,  and  if  tfj^i 
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iubits  of  iotoxication  were  not  fo  univerfal  and  incurablci  they  would 
k;  of  all  the  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  globe^  the  moft  likely  to 
prolong,  not  only  the  bonnds>  but  the  enjoyments^  of  animal  life  to  their 
Atmoft  daration.  / 

Let  as  now  attend  ta  other  piflures  which  have  been  given  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,    The  vices  and  defe^  of  the 
American  Indians  have  by  (everal  writers  been  moft  unaccountably  ag« 
grated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality  denied   them.    Their 
craelties  have  been  already  defcribed  and  accounted  for.    The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  an  Algonquin  woman  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  third  of  blood.    That  nation  being  at  war  with 
the  Iroqoois^  (he  happened  to  be  made  prifoner>  and  was  carried  to  one 
of  the  villages  belonging  to  them.    Here  (he  was  firipped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their  cabins.    In  this  con- 
dition file  remained  ten  days>  the  favages  Seeping  round  her  every  night. 
The  eleventh  nighty  while  they  were  afleep>  (he  found  means  to  difengage 
one  of  her  hands,  with  which  (he  immediately  freed  herfelf  from  the 
topesj  and  went  to  the  door.    Though  (he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
cicapiag  trnperceivedj  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  dip  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies.     The  attempt  was 
taanifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life ;  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet, 
It  killed  th.e  favage  that  lay  next  her ;  and,  fpringirig  out  of  the  cabin, 
>•%  ^QBcealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  (he  had  obferved  the  day  before. 
^e  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other  favages^  and  the 
young  ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her. — Perceiving  from  her 
^ee,  that  they  all  diredled  their  courfe  one  wayj  and  that  no  favage  was 
*car  her,  (he  left  her  fandluary,  and,  flying  by  an  oppofite  direction,  ran 
iJito  a  foreft  without  being  perceived.    -The  fecond  day  after  this  hap- 
pened, her  footfteps  were  difcovered,  and  they  purfued  her  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  the  third  day  (he  difcovered  her  enemies  at  her  heels, 
Upon  this  (he  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water ;  and,  diving  among 
fpmc  weeds  and  biilru(hes,  (he  could  juft  breathe  above  water  without 
being  perceived.     Her  purfuers,  after  making  the  moft  diligent  fearch, 
^ere  forced  to  retqfn^rr-For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe 
trough  woods  and  defarts>  without  any  other  fudenance  than  roots  and 
^ild  berries.     When  (he  came  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  (he  made  with 
^^  own  bands  a  kind  of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  (he  cro(red  it.     As  (he 
^ent  by  the  French  fort  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing  where 
^c  was,  (he  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages ;  and,  fearing  they  might 
*iP  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the  woods,  where  (he  remained  till  funfet. — 
«!4|tinafng hpr  courfe,  fpon  after  (he  faw  Tiois  Rivieres;  and  was  then 
1  Pa  difcovere4 
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difcovcrcd  by  a  party  whom  (he  knew  to  be  Hurons,  a  nation  in  alliancfiis^ 
with  the  Algonquins.     She  then  fquatted  down  behind  a  bufh,  callingg^ 
out  to  them  that  (he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen^  becaafe  fhe  wag^^ 
naked.     They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket,  and  then  condud^ed  hecr 
to  the  fort,  where  (he  recounted  her  ftory. 

Pcrfonal  courage  has  been  denied  them.     In  proof  of  their  pufiUanC- 
xnity,  the  following  incidents  are   quoted  from  Charlevoix  by  Lore:! 
Karnes,  in  his  (ketches  of  the  Hillory  of  Man.     '^  The  fort  de  Verch^re^ 
in  Canada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1 6go,  attacked  by 
fome  Iroquois.,    They  ^approached  filently,  preparing  to  fcalc  the  pali- 
fade,  when  fomc  mulket  (hot  made  them  retire.     Advancing  a  fecond 
time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  difcover  none 
but  a  woman,  who  was  feen  every  where.     This  was  Madame  de  Ver- 
cheres,  who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if  fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  hopes  of  Horming  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occafioned  re- 
iterated attacks.     After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing  to  be  in- 
tercepted in  their  retreat.     Two  years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation 
appeared  before  the  fort  fo  unexpeftedly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  dauf^hter 
of  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to  (hut  the  gate.     With  the  young 
woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldicr.     She  (howed  herfelf 
with  her  a(liftant,  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fomctimes  in  another  • 
changing  her  drefs  frequently,  in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a 
garrifon;  and  always  fired  opportunely.     The  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fuccefs." 

There  is  no  inl^ance,  it  is  faid,  cither  of  a  fmgle  Indian  facing  an  in* 
dividual  of  any  other  nation  in  fair  and  open  combat,  or  of  their  jointly 
venturing  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes. 
Even  with  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  numbers,  they  dare  not  meet  an 
open  attack.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  want  of  courage,  they  are  ftil^ 
formidable;  nay,  it  has  been  known,  that  a  fmall  party  of  them  has 
routed  a  much  fuperior  body  of  regular  troops :  but  this  can  only  hap- 
pen when  they  have  furprifed  them  in  the  faftne(res  of  their  forefts, 
where  the  covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal  them  until  they  take  their 
aim  with  their  utmoft  cdrtainty.  After  one  fuch  difcharge  they  immc  ^ 
diately  retreat,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  route.  It  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  tliat  an  onfet  of  this  kind  muft  produce  confufion 
©ven  among  the  fteadieft  troops,  when  they  can  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie  in  ambu(h. 

Perfidy  combine  1  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a  part  of  their 
character.  Don  UUoa  relates.  That  the  Indians  of 'the  country  called 
^aubesi  in  I,-ou;fia^a,  I^^d  a  plot  of  mafllacring-in  one  night  every  indt* 

vidual 
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yniwA  belonging  to  the  French  colony  efttblifhed  thete.    This  plot 
tliey  aflually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  good  uodpiftanding 
that  fubfiftcd  between  them  and  thefe  European  neighbours.     Such  was 
tkfecrecy  which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfonhad  the  Icaft  fu^ipioo  of 
tiklr  defign  until  the  blow  was  ftruck.     One  Frenchman  alone  cfcaped. 
bj  favour  of  the  darknefs,  to  relate  the  difafler  of  his  countrymem 
ik  compaflion  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome  ineafure  lof 
his  exemption  from  the  general  maflacre*    The  tribe  of  Natcbes  had  in- 
vited the  Indians  of  other  countries^  even  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  tp 
join  in  the  fame  confpiracy.    The  day^  or  rather  the  night>  was  fixed| 
on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  attack  on  the  French  colonifls* 
It  was  intimated  by  fending  a  parcel  of  rods^  more  or  lefs  numerous  ac» 
cording  to  the  local  diflance  of  each  tribe>  with  an  injundlion  to  abftrad 
one  rod  daily ;  the  day  on  which  tlie  laft  fell  to  be  taken  away  being 
diat  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.    The  women  were  partners  of 
the  hloody  fecret.    The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diilributed,  that  be- 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happened  to  remain  in  the  cui^ody  of  a 
female.    This  woman^  either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  compaffion, 
or  hj  the  conuniferation  exprefled  by  her  female  acquaintances  in  the 
]ieir  of  the  propofed  fcene  of  bloodfhed^  ^bftradted  one  day  three  or 
^  of  the  rodsy  and  thus  anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe's  proceeding 
fo  the  execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.     The  confequence  of  this 
va^tkt  th^  Natches  were  the  only  adors  in  this  carnage ;  their  diftant 
9&iatcs  having  iliU  feveral  rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  former 
ipade  the  attack.     An  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  the  colonics  in 
thofe  quarters  to  take  meafures  fot  their  defence^  and  for  preventing  a 
more  extenfive  execution  of  the  defign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimila^  to  thi^  that  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Macas,  in  the  kingdorq  of  Quito,  deftroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Log- 
'ognoj  the  colony  of  Guambayaj  and  its  capital  Sevills^  del  Oro ;  and 
f^t  fi)  completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place  thefe  fettle- 
iDenu  exifted}  or  where  that  ibpndance  of  gold  was  found  from  which 
the  laft-mentioned  city  took  the  addition  to  its  name.     Like  ravage^ 
^ve  been  committed  upon  I'lmperiale  in  Chili,  the  colonies  of  the  j 
Miffionsof  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma,  and  many  other 
places,  which  have  afforded  fcenes  of  this  barbarous  ferocity.     Thefe 
confpiracies  are  always  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner.     The  fecret  is 
Mwiolably  kept,  the  a^rs  afiemble  at  the  precife  hour  appointed,  and 
every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame  fanguinary  purpofes.     The 
■'^tiiatfiJi  into  their  hands  are  put  to  de^th  with  every  (hocking 
^**K>MhB8i  tbac  can  lie  fuggefted  bv  a  cool  and  determined  ctxxtVt.^. 
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The  females  are  carried  off,  and  preferred  as  monuments  of  their  vie* 
tOTyy  to  be  employed  as  their  occafions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery,  it  is  faid,  be  juftly  afcribcd 
to  dieir  fubje^on  to  a  foreign  yoke,  feeing  the  fame  charadler^  belongs 
equally  to  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  vafl  continent,  even  thoft 
who  have  prefervcd  their  independence  moft  completely.     Certain  it  is^ 
continues  he,  that  thefe  people,  with  the  mofl  limited  capacities  forever^ 
Aing  dfe,  difplay  an  aftonifliing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlctjr 
with  fcTpefl  to  every  objcft  that  involves  treachery,  bloodfhed,  and 
9pin€*    As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been  all  educated  at  one  fchool ; 
fod  a  fecret,  referring  to  any  flich  plan,  no  conddcration  on  earth  cac 
tztort  from  them* 

Their  underftahdings  alfo  have  been  reprefented  as  not  lefs  contempti- 
Ue  than  their  manners  are  grofs  and  brutal.  Many  nations  are  neitbe: 
capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity ;  nor  did  their  folicitud^ 
or  fott^ht  extend  (b  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon  thofe  things  o 
which  they  were  not  in  fome  immediate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  i 
Carib  is  going  to  reft, '  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  hanri 
Block ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flighteft  trifle 
At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North  American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  ful 
lered  f»om  the  cold,  fets  hinifelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  fb 
f  redoing  a  comfortable  hut  to  proteft  him  againft  the  inclemency  of  tti 
fiiccccding  feafon  :  but  as  fbon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  hfc 
aibandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  tla 
cold  compels  him  to  refume  it, — In  fhort,  to  be  free  from  labour  feenJ 
to  be  the  utmoft  wi(h  of  an  American.  '  They  will  continue  whole  dzy 
ftretched  in  their  hammocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  without  chariginj 
^eir  pofture,  raifing  their  tyesy  or  uttering  a  fingle  word.  They  can- 
l^ot  compute  the  fucccfEon  of  days  nor  of  weeks.  The  different  afpefts 
of  the  moon  alone  engage  their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  th( 
year  they  have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggefted  to  them  b) 
the  alternate  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  winter ;  nor  have  they  thcleaf 
idea  of  applying  to  this  period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  month 
vhich  it  contains.  When  it  is  afked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru,  even  tb 
inoft  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of?  the  only  anfwer  he  can  give  is  thi 
number  of  caciques  he  has  feen;  It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  onl] 
lecolicfl  the  moft  diftant  of  thefe  princes  in  whof^  ^ime  certain  circum 
cumftances  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while  of  thofe  iha 
l^ved  in  a  more  recent  petioci  they  have  loft  ^11  remembrance. 

The  famt  grofs  ftupidity  is  alledged  to  be  obfcrvable  in  thofe  Indian 
who  have  retained  their, original  liberty.    They  are  never  k^OWA  UX  fia 

■  ■■■  ■■'■  ""'■•  ■■  ■  ■ th< 
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tlwilates  of  any  events  in  their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fucceffion  of  cir« 
cafflHances  that  have  arifen  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination  takes 
inonlythe  prefentj  and  in  that  only  what  intimately  concerns  them* 
fel7es.  Nor  can  difcipline  or  inflrudlion  overcome  this  natural  defeft 
tfapprehenfion.  In  fa^^  the  fubjeded  Indians  in  Peruy  who  have  a 
condnaal  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards^  who  are  fumifhed  with  ciuatet 
perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them  leflbns  of  region  and  morality^ 
*  and  who  mix  with  all  ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  eftabliihed  among 
them,  are  almoil  as  flupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen  idho  have 
Itad  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians,  while  they  lived  under  d)t 
gOTernment  of  their  Incasj  preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable 
e?ents.  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  defcribed  by  the 
liftorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  This  government  originated  entirely 
from  the  attention  and  abilities  of  their  princes^  and  from  the  reguktioas 
tnaftcd  by  them  for  direfting  the  conduft  of  their  fubjedls.  This  an- 
cient degree  of  civilization  among  them  gives  ground  to  prefume^  that 
iibm  legiflators  fprung  from  fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians ;  a  race  of  which  no  individual  feems  to  remain  in  the 
pi^ent  times* 

(Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  their  ignorance  and 
■    tmdiery.     Notwithflanding  all  they  fuffcr  from  Europeans,  they  ftiUj 
•    ttii&idj  confider  themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con- 
fmss*    This  proud  belief,  arifing  from  their  perverted  ideas  of  excel- 
fecc,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known  continent  of  America.    They 
<^o  not  think  it  poiTible  that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  thera^ 
fc/vcs.    When  they  are  detefted  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their  com- 
mon obiervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Variacochas,  want  to  be  as  know-* 
*og  as  they  are.    Thofe  of  Louifiana,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  arc 
•^ually  vain  of  their  fuperior  ui>derftanding,  confounding  that  quality 
^th  the  cunning  which  they  themfelves  conflantly  praftife.     The  whole 
^bjcft  of  their  tranfadions  is  to  over-reach  thofe  with  whom  they  djolm 
^et  though  faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of  pro- 
Joife  on  the  part  of  others.     While  the  Europeans  feek  their  amity  by 
"^cfents^  they  give  themfelves  no  concern  to  fccure  a  reciprocal  fricnd- 
%.    Hence,  probably,  arifcs  their  idea,  that  they  mull  be  a  fuperior 
wee  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who  are  at  fuch  paina 
to  court  their  allianc*e  and  avert  their  enmity. 

fheir  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  The  free  tribes  of 
^ges  who  enter  into  conventions  with  the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved* 
^  ?|Ccaftomed  to  make  long,  pompous,  and,  accoidiilg  to  their  owiv 
^^i^^ixa^  fubUme  harangues,  but  without  any  method  or  connexion.  The 
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Whok  is  a  collcflion  of  di«j6mtc(i  metaphors  and  coraparifons,  Th 
lighty  heat;  and  courfc  of  the  fnn,  form  the  prirtcipal  topic  of  their  dii 
cxxxrfe ;  and  thefe  uiiintelligibie  rekfoniiigs  are  always  accompanied  wit! 
Tiotent  and  ridiculous  gcftlires.  Nunlberlefs  ihepetitions  prolong  th 
Cfition>  which>  if  not  interrupted;  would  laft  whole  days:  At  thcfini 
toncy  they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to  avoid  mcr 
tioBii^  any  thing  but  what  they  are  dcfirous  to  obtain;  This  pomjwi 
beaky  of  makbg  fpccchcs  is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  coi 
oehre  thcrafclves  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe :  They  im: 
gine  it  b  their  eloquence  that  procures  them  the  favours  they  afk.  TI 
fibjcded  Indians  converfe  prccifely  in  the  fame  ftyle;  Prolix  and  t 
di6Q9>  they  never  know  when  to  flop ;  fo  that,  excepting  by  the  di 
ierence  in  language,  it  would  be  impoffible,  in  this  refpe^,  to  difti] 
gmih  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favage  diftri^ 
to  the  northward. 

But  fuch  partial  land  detached  views  as  th6  above,  were  they  even  fn 
from  mifreprefentation,  are  not  the  juft  ground  upon  which  to  form  { 
cftimate  of  their  character.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad  (for  tht 
certainly  poffefs  both),  their  way  of  life,  the  (late  of  fociety  amoiig  thei 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  their  condition,  ought  to  be  confidered  ; 
connefUon,  and  in  regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  h 
been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article :  from  which>  it 
hoped,  their  real  charaAcr  may  be  eafily  deduced* 

Many  of  the  difagreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anecdbtes  juft  quote* 
aie  indeed  extrafted  from  Don  Ulloa :  an  author  of  credit  and  rejSut 
tion ;  but  a  Spaniard,  and  evidently  biaffed  in  fome  degree  by  a  defire 
palliate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter  of  the  glob 
And  with  regard  to  the  worft  and  leaft  equivocal  parts  of  the  Americ: 
charadlcr,  cruelty  and  revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  tl 
inftances  of  thefe,  either  in  refpcdl  of  their  caufe  or  their  atrocity,  be 
all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  European  hiftory,  and  ftaining  tl 
annals  of  Chtiftendom : — to  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  ther 
fdves,  at  their  firft  difcovery  of  America ;  to  thofe  indicated  by  tl 
engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada ;  to  thofe  which,  in  co 
blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Dutch  at  Araboyna ;  to  the  dragoonin; 
of  the  French  ;  to  their  religious  maffacres;  or  even  to  the  ienJcrm 
cies  of  the  Inquifition  I 

Still  harlher,  however,  are  the  defcriptions  given  by  Bvffon  and 
PaiA)  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  continent,  in  which  the  moft  mortii 
ing  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  anioia 
19  aiferted  to  be  confpicuous,     Againft  thofe  philofophers,  or  rati 
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AcoriSs,  the  Americans  have  found  an  able  advocate  in  the  Abbe  C/a- 

"oigero;  an  hiftorian  whofe  fituation  and  long  reiidence  in  America  af^ 

forded  him  the  bcft  means  of  information,  and  who,  though  himfelf  a 

fubjcd  of  Spain,  appears  fupcrior  to  prejudice,  and  difdains  in  his  dc- 

icription  the  glofles  of  policy. 

Concerning  the  ftature  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  generaly 
that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the  ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but 
little  difierencc  between  them.    But  the  Abbe  Clavigero  evinces,  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between  9  and  40  degrees 
of  nonh  ladtude,  which  are  the  limits  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards* 
aire  more  than  five  Parifian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thof^  that  do  not 
teach  that  ftature  are  as  few  in  number  amongft  the  Indians  as  they  are 
amongft  the  Spaniards.    It  is  beftdes  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nations* 
as  the  Apaches,  the  Hiapte/e,  the  Pimefe^  and  Cochimies,  arc  at  leaft  as  tall 
as  die  talleft  Europeans ;  and  that,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  the  New 
^odd,  no  race  of  people  has  been  found,  except  the  Efquimaux,  fo  di- 
'  mmotive  in  ftature  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars,  in  the 
fiorth  of  the  Old  Continent.    In  this  refped,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
^the  two  continents  are  upon  an  equsdity. 
Of  the  ihape  and  charader  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  the  Abbe  gives  a 
<mI  advantageous  defcription ;  which  he  aiferts  no  one  who  reads  it  ia 
Aacrica  will  contradifl,  unlefs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  preju- 
<&ed  mind.     It  is  true,  that  UUoa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Indians  o£ 
^to,  he  had  obferved,  ''  that  imperfeA  people  abounded  among  them; 
'^t  they  were  either  irregularly  diminutive,  or  monftrous  in  fome  othtc 
^^f^pcft  5  that  they  became  either  infeniible,  dumb»  or  blind,  or  wanted 
'^mc  limb  of  their  body."     Having  therefore  made  fome  inquiry  re- 
Y^effing  this  fingularity  of  the  Quitans,  the  Abbe  found,  that  fuch  de- 
^^fts  Were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  climate,  but  by 
**^^  miftaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their  parents,  who,  in  order  to  free 
^cir  children  from  the  hardftiips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians 
**'c  fubjeded  by  the-  Spaniartls,  fix  fome  deformity  or  weaknefs  upon 
^^m  that  they  may  become  ufelefs :  a  circumftance  of  mifery  which 
^^^  not  happen  in  other  countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of 
*^^  fame  kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no  fuch  op- 
l^^ffioa.    M.  dc  Paw,  and  in  agreement  with  him  Dr.  Robertfon,  fays, 
«iat  no  deformed  perfons  are  to  be  found  among  the  iavages  of  America ; 
'^ufc,  like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death  thofe  chil- 
itcn  which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind,  or  defcdive  in  any  limb ;  but 
ttat  in  thofe  countries  where  they  are  formed  into  focietics,  and  the  vi- 
P^ancc  of  their  rulers  prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants,  the  number  of 
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their  deformed  individuals  is  greater  than  it  is  in  arty  other  country  ^ 
Europe.     This  would  make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty 
if  it  were  true :  but  if,  poflibly,  there  has  been  in  America  a  tribe  of 
/nv ages  who  have  imitated  the  barbarous  example  of  the  celebrated  La* 
cedemonians,  it  is  certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute  . 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  refl  of  the  Americans ;  for  that  it  has  not  been 
ihc  pradice,  at  Icafl  with  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  bc 
dcmonftrated  from  the  atteilations  of  the  authors  the  bell  acquainted  with 
(heir  cufloms. 

No  argument  againft  the  New  World  can  be  drawn  from  the  colout 
•f  the  Americans :  for  their  colour  is  lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the 
Europeans  than  it  is  from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  o£ 
the  Afiatics.     The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians,  is,   as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe  and  thick ;  on  their  face 
they  appear  to  have  little,  and  in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs ; 
but  it  i^  an  ejrror  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  arc  entirely  defti- 
futc  of  hair  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.     This  is  one  of  the  many 
paflages  of  the  Philofophical  Refearches,  at  which  the  Mexicans,    and 
all  the  other  nations,  muft  fmije  to  find  an  European  philofopher  fo  eage^ 
to  dived  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from  nature.     Don  Ulloa,  indeed, 
in  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair 
neither- grows  upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive  at 
puberty,  as  it  docs  on  the  reft  of  mankind ;  but  whatever  fingularity, 
may  attend  the*  Quitans,  or  occafion  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  doubts 
that  among  the  Americans  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  accom-- 
panied  with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  is  among  other  nations  of  the  worldr: 
In  faft,  with  the  North  Americans,  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the- 
body.     They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.     They  therefore  pluck  the  hair 
a»  faft  as  it  appears.     But  the  traders  who  marry  their  women,  and  pre-, 
'vail  on  them  to  difcontinue  this  praftice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  faa>e. 
with  them  as  with  the  whites.     As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had  Buffon, 
or  de  Paw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts  them  to  pluck  out  by  the, 
roots  the  hair  that  grows  on  their  faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  na-. 
ture  liad  not  been  deficient  in  that  refpect.     Every  nation  has  its  cuf- 
toms.    **  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  looking-glafs  in  his  band. 
{fays  Mr.  Jefferfon),  examining  his  face  for  hours  together,  and  pluck- 
ing out  by  the  roots  every  hair  he  could  difcover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  of  a  piece  of  fine  bfafs  wire,  thsit  had  been  twifted  .round  a  ftick,  , 
and  which  he  ufed  with  great  dexterity.*' 

The  very  afpedl  of  an  Angolan,  Mandigan,  or  Congan,  would  have, 
ftocked  Mrdc  Paw,  and  made  him  recal  that  ^enfure  which  he^pafics 
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W  the  colonr,  the  make,  and  the  hair  of  the  Americans.     Whnt  can  b« 
imagined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and  the  p^rfoc- 
tion  of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofe  body  emits  a  rank  fmell, 
vhofc  flcin  is  as  black  as  ink,  whofe  head  and  face  are  covered  with 
ikck  wool  inftead  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  arc  thick  and  blackifh,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ?  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  very  large  portion  of  Africa,  and  of  many  iflands  of  Afia, 
What  men  can  be  more  imperfed  than  thofe  who  meafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  (lature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the  nofe  comprcflcd, 
the  irides  ycUowifti  black,  the  eye-lids  turned  back  towards  the  temples, 
the   cheeks  extraordinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  raonftroufly  large, 
their  lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  vifages  ex- 
tremely narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count  de  Buffon,  arc  the  Lapland- 
ers,   the  Zemblans,  the  Borandines,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the 
£a{l.      ^^^lat  objedls  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too  long 
and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofes  thick  and  coropreflTed,  their' 
eyes   Tmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks  very  much  raifcd,  their  upper  jaw 
low,   their  teeth  long  and  difunited,  eye-brows  fo  thick  that  they  (hade 
their  eyes ;  the  eye-lids  thick,  fome  bridles  on  their  faces  inflead  of 
bearci,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ?  Such  is  the  pidlure  Count  dc  BufFon 
giTcs  of  the  Tartars ;  that  is,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit  a 
tn^  of  land  in  Afia  1 200  leagues  long  and  upwards,  and  more  than  750 
broad*     Amongft  thefc  the  Calmucks  are  the  moft  remarkable  for  their 
deformity ;  which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernicr,   they  arc 
the  moft  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerfe.     Their  faces  are  fo  broad  that 
there  is  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches  between  their  eyes,  according  as 
Count  de  BufFon  himfelf  affirms.     In  Calicut,  in  Ce}'lon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  aad  other  writers  on  thofe  re- 
gions, a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or  both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a  man;  and  that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoft  heredi- 
tary.    The  Hottentots,  bcfides  other  grofs  imperfeftions,  have  that  mon- 
llrous  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a  callous  appendage  extending 
from  the  os  pubis  downwards,  according  to  the  tefl:imony  of  the  hifto- 
^  •  lians  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Strays,  Gemelli,  and  other  travelleri 
affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  the  iflands  of  Formofa,  and 
of  Mindoro,  men  have  been  found  with  tails.     Bomare  fay,  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis ;  hot  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but  the  elongation  of  that  bone, 
though  divided  into  diftindl  articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  cer« 
'«tua»  Aik  ftat  elongation  senders  thofe  Afiatics  fidly  as  irregular  as  if  it 
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If  we  were,  in  like  mannery  to  go  through  tVe  natior^s  of  AAa  ai 
Africa,  we  fhould  hardly  find  any  extenflve  country  where  the  colour 
men  is  not  darker,  where  there  are  not  ftronger  irregularities  obferv< 
and  groifer  defeats  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de  Paw  finds  fault  w 
in  the  Americans.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  d 
that  of  almoft  all  the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  fouthem  Afia.  £ 
their  alledged  fcantinefs  of  beafd  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Philippine  Iflands,  and  of  all  the  Indian  Archipelago^  to  the  fam 
Chinefe,  Japanefc,  Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  Old  Co 
ncnt.  The  imperfedlions  of  the  Americans,  however  great  they  maj 
rcprefcnted  to  be,  are  certainly  not  comparable  with  the  defers  of  i 
immenfe  people,  whofe  charadler  we  have  fketched^  and  others  whom 
omit* 

M.  de  Paw  reprcfents  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble  and  difeafed  fe 
nations ;  and,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of  tl 
phjrfical  conftitution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and 
founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expedled  we  (hould  enumerate, 
alleges,  among  other  particulars,  that  they  were  overcome  in  wreftl 
by  all  the  Europeans,  and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burd 
that  by  a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found  to  h 
'  periflied  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage.  With  refped  to  the  : 
point,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  the 
peximent  of  wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each  c 
tinent,  and  that  the  viftory  (hould  be  attefted  by  the  Americans  as  \ 
as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  infift,  that  the  Americ 
arc  ftronger  than  the  Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  ftrong,  without 
human  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them.  The  Swifs  are  ftronger  t 
the  Italians ;  and  ftill  we  do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated> 
do  we  tax  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  inftance  of  200,000  Americ 
having  died  in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it  ti 
would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  sa 
the  inhuihanity  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  200,* 
Americans  periftied,  200,000  Pruflians  would  alfo  have  perifhed,  '. 
they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  between  300  and  400  mi 
-with  100  pounds  of  burden  upon  their  backs ;  if  they  had  collars  of  i 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load  over  xook^, : 
mountains ;  if  thofe  who  became  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  or  wopn* 
their  feet  fo  as  to  impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  tl 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  reft ;  and  if  they  werp  not  a]io«fe4 
a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them  to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  pjjH^ 
&dksj  from  whom  M.  de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  200^900  Aniefic 
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%lio  died  under  the  fatigue  of  cariying  baggage,  relates  alfo  all  the 
above  mentioned  circumftances.  If  the  author  therefore  is  to  be 
credited  in  the  lad,  he  is  alfo  .to  be  credited  in  the  fird.  But  a  philofo- 
pher  who  vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Eurojieans  over  thofc 
of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better,  we  think,  to  have  fappre&d 
fafts  fo  opprobrious  to  the  Europeans  themfclvcs* 

Nothing  in  fad  demonftrntes  fo  clearly  the  robullncfs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  thofc  various  and  lafting  fatigues  in  which  they  are  continaalljr 
tngigcd.     M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  when  the  New  World  was  difcovci^, 
nothing  was  to  be  fecn  but  thick  woods;  that  at  prefcnt  there  are  fome 
lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans,  however,   but  by  the  Africans 
and  Europeans;  and  that  the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil  which  is 
uncultivated  as  2006  to  2,000,000.     Thefe  three  aflertions  the  Abbe  dc- 
monftratcs  to  be  precifely  as  many  errors.     Since  the  conqaeft,  the  Ame- 
ricans alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupported  all  the  fatigues  of 
agriculture  in  all  the  vaft  countries  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  South  America  fubjcdl  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.     No  European  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in  the  laboan  of 
the  field.     The  Moors  who,  in  comparifon  of  the  Americans,  are  very 
few  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  are  charged  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  fugar  cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fugar ;  but  the 
M  deftined  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  plants  is  not  with  rcfpedl  to  all 
<fte  cultivated  land  of  that  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thou- 
iand.    The  Americans  are  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil.    They 
are  the  tillers,  the  fowers,   the  weeders,  and  the  reapers  of  the  wheat, 
of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the  beans,   and  other  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulfc,  of  the  cacao,  of  the  vanilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all 
other  plants  ufeful  to  the  fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of  thofe 
ptovinces;  and  without  them  fo  little  can  be  done,   that  in  the  year 
^762,  the  harveft  of  wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of 
3  ficknefs  which  prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  reaping  it. 
^ut  this  is  not  all;  the  Americans  are  they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the 
'^Qceflary  timber  from  the  woods;  who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the 
ftones ;  who  make  lime,  plafter,  and  tiles ;  who  conftrufl  all  the  build- 
%gs  of  diat  kingdom,  except  a  kw  places  where  none  of  them  inhabit; 
V^ke  open  and  repair  all  the  roads,  who  make  tjie  canals  andflulces,  and 
^Ifcaft  the  cities.     They  work  in  many  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  cop- 
^3br,  &c.  they  are  the  (hepherds,  herdfmen,  weavers,  potters,  baflcet- 
^Inakers,  bakers,  couriers,  day-labonrers.  Sec;  inliword,  they  are  the 
^^ifoits  whio  bear  all  the  burden  of  pablic  labours.    Thefe,  fays  our 
^ifly  indignant  aiuAoff  are  the  employments  of  the  ^tak^  &a&uaid!L'f , 
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and  ufelefs  Americans ;  while  the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  in- 
defatigable Europeans,  are  occupied  in  writing  invedivcs  againfl  them. 
Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually  employed,  cer- 
tainly atteft  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength;  for  if  they  arc  able  to  un- 
dergo fuch  fatigues,  they  cannot  be  difeafed,  nor  have  an  exhauiled 
ftream  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuates.     In  order  to 
make  it  believed  that  their  conftitutions  arc  vitiated,  he  copies  what- 
ever he  finds  written  by  hiftorians  of  America,  whether  true  or  falfc,  re- 
fpe<^ing  the  difeafes  which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that 
great  continent.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fome  countries  in  the 
wide  compafs  of  America,  men  are  expofed  more  than  elfewherc  to  the 
diftempcrs  which  are  occafioncd  by  the  intcmpcrature  of  the  air,  or  the 
pernicious  quality  of  the  aliments ;  but  it  is  certain,  according  to  the 
afTertion  of  many  refpedlable  authors  acquainted  with  the  New  World, 
that  the  American  countries  are,  for  the  molt  part,  healthy ;  and  if  the 
Americans  were  difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  Europeiu^ 
authors  who  write  as  he  does,  they  would  have  abundant  fubjc<^  of  ma- 
terials to  throw  difcredit  on  the  clime  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  the 
conHitution  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  endemic  diftempcrs  which  prevail 
there. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily  habit  of  the 
Americans  do  net  corrcfpond  with  the  length  of  their  lives.  Among 
thofe  Americans  whofe  great  fatigues  and  exccflive  toils  do  not  anticipate 
their  death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80,  90,  and  100  or 
more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned ;  and  what  is  mote,  without  there 
being  obferved  in  them  that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in 
the  hair,  in  the  teeth,  in  the  (kin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  human  body. 
This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  who  refide  in 
Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe  than  the  vigour  of  their 
conftitutions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubriry  of  their 
clime,  Hiftorians,  and  other  perfons  who"  have  fojoumed  there  for 
many  years,  report  the  fame  thing  of  other  countries  of  the  New  World. 

Afi  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw  has  not  been 
able  to  difcover  any  other  charaders  than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to  day 
they  do  not  remember  what  they  did  yefterday ;  a  capacity  fo  blunt,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their  ideas  in  order ;  a  difpofi- 
tion  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no  excitement  of  love ;  adaftardly  fpirit,  and 
a  genius  that  is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  ind^edj 
and  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe  children  or  dcfcendakts 
of  Europeans  who  are  bom  in  America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  does ;  fome 

from  ignorance^  fome  from  want  of  rcflc^on,  and  others  from  bptr 

•^  ■    ^     *dxtii|. 
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ditary  prejnjice  and  prepofleflion.    But  all  this  and  more  would  not  be 

fufficient  ro  invalidate  the  teflimonies  of  other  Europeans,  whofe  autho* 

rity  have  a  great  deal  more  weight,  both  bccaufe  they  were  men  of  great. 

judgment,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe  countries,  and  becaufe  they 

^ave  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  ftrangers  againft  their  own  country- 

incD.    In  particular,  Acofla,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hiftory  even  de 

Paw  commends  as  an  excellent  tvoriy  employ^  the  whole  fixth  book  itt 

dcmonftrating  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Americans  by  an  explanation  o£ 

their  ancient  government,  their  laws,  their  hiftories  in  paintings  and 

knots,  calendars,  &c.     M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  Americans  are  beftial;. 

Acofta,  on  the  other  hand,  reputes  thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuout 

who  think  them  fo.    M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  moft  acute  Americans 

^te  inferior  in  induftry  and  fagacity  to  the  radeft  nations  of  the  Old 

Continent ;  Acofta  extols  the  civil  government  of  the  Mexicans  abov© 

many  republics  of  Europe.     M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 

conduft  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  extravagance,  and 

brutality ;  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws  that  are  admirable  and  worthy 

of  being  prefer  ved  for  ever. 

M,  (de  Pftw  denies  them  courage,  and  alleges  the  conquefl  of  Mexico 

^  a  proof  of  their  cowardice.     "  Cortes  (he  fays),  conquered  the  empire 

^Mexico  with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfes,  badly  armed  ;  his  mifer- 

^ifcirtillery  confifted  of  fix  falconets,  which  would  not  at  the  prefent 

%bc  capable  of  exciting  the  fears  of  a  fortrefs  defended  by  invalids* 

^wihg  his  abfence  the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops.. 

"^bat  men !  what  events ! — It  is  confirmed  by  the  depofitions  of  all 

^'^^orians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the  firft  time  into  Mexico  without 

faking  one  fingle  difcharge  of  their  artillery.    If  the  title  of  hero  id 

applicable  to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death  of  a  great 

^^njber  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cortes  might  pretend  to  itj. 

^hcrwife  I  do  not  fee  what  true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  ovei  throw 

*  ^  tottering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in  the  fame 

T^^ncr  by  any  other  affafllia  of  our  continent."     Thefe  paflagcs  indicate 

^^li^r  M.  de  Paw's  ignorance  of  the  hiilory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mcxico>. 

^  9,  wilful  fupgreflion  of  what  would  openly  contradid  his  fyftem; 

^  ^e  all  who  have  read  that  hiilory  know  well,  that  the  conqueft  of 

"•^^Kico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but  with  more  than  200,000* 

^^^cs  himfeif,  to  whom  it  was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw 

^  ^ake  his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear  glorious,  con-  • 

^^fes  the  cxceflive  number  of  the  illies  who  were  under  his  command  at 

^  Scgc*  q£  the  capital,  and  combated  with  more  fury  againft  the  Mexi- 

^^.tfcan  the  Spaniards  thcmfelves.    According  to  the  account  which 
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Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  wJr 
87  horfes,  848  Spanifh  infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bonrs,  fwofd^ 
and  laaces,  and  upwards  of  75,000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Huexotzincc:' 
C2iolula>  and  Chalco^  equipped  with  various  forts  6£  arms;  with  thre^ 
large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  15  fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantine# 
In  the  courfe  of  the  Aege  were  aifembled  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
Otomiesj  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the  troops  of  the  populous 
cities  of  the  lakes ;  fo  that  the  army  of  the  befiegcrs  not  only  exccedc  J 
soo,ooo,  but  amounted  to  4,ooo»ooo«  according  to  the  letter  from 
Cortes;  and  beiides  thefe,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came  to  their  afliflance* 
Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  futtained,  for  full  74  days,  the  fiege  of 
an  open  city,  engaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  provided 
with  arms  fo  fuperior^  and  at  the  fame  time  having  to  withftand  the 
ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  merit  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  aftci 
having  loft  feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 
citizens,  part  cut  oflF  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and  ficknefs,  con- 
tinued to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were  furioufly  affaulted  in  the 
laft  hold  which  was  left  them  ? 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  **  the  Americans  at  firft  were  not  believee 
to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  apes,  which  might  be  murdere* 
without  reVnorfe  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  op 
preflion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in  which  he  de 
clared,  that  being  defirous  of  founding  bilhoprics  in  the  richeft  countrie 
of  America,  it  pleafed  him  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  t!r 
Americans  U^be  true  men :  in  fo  far,  that  without  this  decifion  of  aj 
Italian^  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  would  have  appeared,  eve= 
at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a  race  of  equivocal  men.  Theia 
is  no  example  of  fuch  a  decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  be 
men  and  apes."  Upon  this  paffage  the  Abbe  animadverts,  as  being 
lingular  inftancc  of  calumny  and  mifreprefentation ;  and  gives  the  fo^ 
lowing  hiftory  of  the  decifion  alluded  to. 

*•  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  America 
not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to  t'— 
detriment  of  the  Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  roa^ 
ufeof  them  as  flaves;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which  w«» 
made  them  by  the  bilhops  and  miflionaries  who  inculcated  humaiii- 
and  the  giving  liberty  to  thofe  people  to  get  themfelves  inftrufted  in. 
ligion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the  church  and  t 
families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature  flaves  and  inca] 
of  being  inftruded;  and  many  other  falfehoods  of  which  the  Chrom^^ 
Ucmra  makes  mention  againft  them.    TViofe  ^^^lo^^  e.cc\&ilaftics 
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tna\)le,  cither  by  their  authority  or  preaching  to  free  thofe  unhappy 

converts  from  the  tyranny  of  fuch  mifcrs,  had  recourfe  to  the  Catholic 

kings,  and  at  lad  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemency,  thofe  laws  as 

favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that 

Compofe  the  Indian  code,  which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable 

«eal  of  the  bifhop  de  las  Cafas.     On  another  fide,  Garces  bi(hop  of 

Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore,  notwithftanding  their  per- 

rerfty,  a  great  refpeft  to  the  deciiions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  made 

application  in  the  year  1586  to  pope  Paul  III.  by  that  fslmous  letter  of 

ivliich  we  have  made  mention ;  reprefenting  to  him  the  evils  which  the 

Indians  fuffeted  from  the  wicked  Chriftians,  and  praying  him  to  inter- 

poic  his  authority  in  their  behalf.     The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy  re- 

monftrances,  difpatched  the  next  year  the  original  bull,  which  was  not 

made, as  is  manifefl,  to  declare  the  Americans  true  men;  for  fuch  a  piece 

of  weaknefs  was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope  :  but  folcly  to 

fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  againft  the  attempts  of  their 

opprelTors,  and  to  condemn  the  injuftice  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who> 

under  the  pretence  of  fuppofing  thofe  people  idolatrous,  or  incapable  of 

being  inftruAed,  took  from  them  their  property  and  their  liberty,  and 

'         treated  them  as  flaves  and  beads. 

f  Kat  firft  the  Americans  were  eftcemed  fatyrs,  nobody  can  better  prove 

■         '^tflan  Chriftopher  Columbus  their  difcoverer.     Let  us  hear,  therefore^ 

^that  celebrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic  kings 

-Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  of  the  firll  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  or 

"^^paniola.     "  I  fwear,*'  he  fays,  *^  to  your  majefties,  that  there  is  not 

*  tetter  people  in  the  world  than  thefe,  more  affedionate,  affable,  or 

"^ild.     They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves :  their  language  is  the 

^^eteft,  \the  fofteft,  and  the  moft  cheerful ;   for  they  always  fpeak 

*^Uing :  and  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me^ 

^ir  cuftoms  are  very  becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 

^^at  majcfty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to 

^^  him,  and  alfo  to  confider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people» 

^d.  their  defire  of  knowledge,  which  incites  them  to  alk  the  caiifes  and 

^^^  effefts  of  things." 

**  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Americans  (continues  the 

^^Vibe) ;  have  lived  for  fome  years  in  a  feminary  deftined  for  their  in* 

^^ViWon ;  faw  the  ercAion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Gauda- 

^'^Vipc,  founded. in  Mexico,  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the  education  of 

"^^^^^Jian  children;  had  afterwards  fome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils;  had 


ar  knowledge  of  many  American  rc^9«*  many  nobles,  and  nu- 
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roerous  artifts ;  attentively  obfcrved  their  charadlcr,  their  genius,  their  '^ 
dirpofition,  and  manner  of  thinking ;  and  have  examined  beiides>  witk^: 
the  utmoft  diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  govem-^^ 
ment,  their  laws,  and  their  cuftoms.  After  fuch  long  experience  anc^, 
ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  enabled  to  decide  J 
without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europ^^ 
that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  lead  inferior 
thofc  of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  moft  al 
draft  fciences ;  and  that  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education, 
they  were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  maft( 
were  protefted  and  flimulated  by  rewards,  we  (hould  fee  rife  among  t' 
Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines,  who  would  rii 
the  firft  in  Europe." 

But  although  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid  climates  of 
New  World,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  die  Old,  cfpecially  under  the 
ditional  deprefGon  of  flavery,  there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  men 
powers,  the  Chilefe  and  the  North  Americans  have  difcovered  higher 
diments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have  ever  been  know:0 
among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted  with  tte 
ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  following  well-known  pafTage  from  Mon- 
tefquieu  :  **  Imagine  to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  arc  placed 
in  an  unknown  country ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  yoi 
arc  arrived  among  a  polifhed  people."    But  if  by  money  we  arc  to  un- 
derhand a  piece  of  metal  with  the  damp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the 
tvant  of  it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  blirbarity.    The  Athienians  em- 
ployed oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did  (heep.    The  Romans  had 
no  coined  money  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.     But  if  by  money  is  underftood  a  iign 
reprefenting  the  value  of  mercKandifc,  the  Mexicans,  and  other  nations 
of  Anahuac,  employed  money  in  their  commerce.     The  cacao,  of  which 
they  made  conftant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafc  whatever  they  wanted^ 
was  eB»pk)yed  for  this  purpofe,  as  fait  is  in  Abyffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  ftone-bridges  were  unknown  in  America 
when  it  was  fkft  difcovered  ;  and  that  the  natives  did  not  know  how  to 
form  arches.  But  thefe  affertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  Tczcuco,  and  ftill  more  their  vapour-baths,  rtiow  the 
ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the  Mexicans.  But  the  igno*  ' 
ranee  of  this  art  would  have  been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the 
Egyptians  nor  Babylonians  underftood  the  conftrudion  of  arches. 
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M,  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma  was  nothing  clfe 
i       thn  a  hat.    But  it  is  certain^  from  the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians 
of  Mexico,  that  the  army  un  Jcr  Cortes,  confiding  of  6,400  men,  were 
all  lodged  in  the  palace ;  and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient  room  for 
Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy 
is  perhaps  the  moft  furprifing  proof  of  their  attention  and  fagacity ;  for 
it  appears  from  Abbe  Clavigero's  hiftory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in 
the  folar  over  the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  difierence  by  means  of 
intercalary  days. 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  to  his 
fcn  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.    "  My  fon  who  art  come  into  the  light 
from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it 
Mc  preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long  Heaven 
^  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which  we  poflefs  in 
^;  but  however  ihort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exaftly,  praying 
ft)d  continually  to  affift  thee.     He  created  thee ;  thou  art  his  property. 
He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  dill  more  than  I  do :  repofe  in  him  thy 
Aooghts,  and  day  and  night  dircft  thy  fighs  to  him.     Reverence  and 
Mwe  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.     To  the  poor  and  dif- 
*^  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort.     Honour  all  per. 
'fts,  particularly  thy  parents  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpcft, 
^  fcrvice.     Guard  againftr  imitating  the  example  of  thofe  wicked  fons, 
^^i  like  brutes  who  are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither  reverence  their  pa- 
^^%  liften  to  their  inftrudlion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  correflion ;  bccaufc 
Soever  follows  their  fieps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will  die  a  in  def- 
^^te  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoured  by  wild  beads. 
*'  Mock  not,  my  fcn,  the  aged  or  the  imperfeft.     Scorn  not  him 
*^Om  ye  fee  fall  into  fomc  folly  or  tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  re- 
^achcs :  but  reftrain  thyfelf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame 
^Or  which  offends  thee  in  another.     Go  not  where  thou  art  not  called. 
^^^  interfere  in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.     Endeavour  to  mani- 
^  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  anions.     In  converfation, 
'  li6t  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt 
diftnrb  another's  difcourfe.     When  any  one  difcourfes  with  thee, 
^T  him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing 
•^li  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mbuth,  nor  fpitting  too 
nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  rifing  up  frequently, 
'tiuHi  .art  fitting ;  for  fuch  anions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low. 
^'--rHe  proceed|9  (o  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are 
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to  be  avoidedy  and  concludes^ — <'  Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaauni 
otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  difgrace  to  thy  parents,  .whom  thou  oughtii 
rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  diou  w 
he  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  fhame.  No  more,  z 
fon  ;  enough  has  been  faid  in  difcharge  of  tlie  duties  of  a  father.  Wi 
thefe  counfels  I  wi(h  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refuie  them  not,  nor  aft 
contradidtion  to  them^  for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy  happinefs  c 
pend." 

Animals.  As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  (he  Abbe  Clavige 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Jefferfon  deferves  particular  attention.  This  gentlem: 
in  his  notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  com) 
the  opinions  of  Buffon ;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted  them  both 
^gument  and  faifts.  The  French  philofopher  aflerts,  '*  That  living : 
jture  is  Jefs  a6lire,  lefs  energetic,  in  the  New  World  than  ii>  the  Ok 
^e  affirms,  i.  That  the  animals  common  to  both  continents  are  fmal 
in  Amezica.  2.  That  thofe  peculiar  to  the  New  are  on  an  infex 
fcale.  3*  That  thofe  which  have  been  domeflicated  in  both  have  de, 
nerated  in  America.  And  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpecies  of  livi 
creatures.  The  caufe  of  this  he  afcribes  to  the  diminution  of  heat 
America,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  humidity  from  the  exteniion  of 
lakes  and  waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he  affiri 
that  heat  is  friendly  and  moifture  adverfe  to  th?  produAion  and  develo 
xnent  of  the  large  quadrupeds. 

The  hypothefis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth,  P 
Jefferfon  fhows  to  be  contradifted  by  obfervation  and  experience.  I 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat  and  moifture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  fr 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  more  humid  climates  p 
duce  plants  in  greater  profufion  than  the  dry.  Vegetables  are  irai: 
diately  or  remotely  the  food  of  every  animal ;  and,  from  the  unifc 
operation  of  Nature's  laws  we  difcern,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  qa 
tity  of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multiplied  in  their  numbers,  but  i 
proved  in  their  fizc.  Of  this  laft  opinion  is  the  Count  de  Buffon  hi 
felf,  in  another  part  of  his  work :  "  En  general,  il  paroit  que  les  p; 
un  pen  froids  conviennent  mieux  a  nos  boeufs  que  les  pays  chauds, 
qu'ils  font  d'autant  plus  gros  et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  Imn. 
et  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Les  bosufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podoi 
de  rUkraine,  et  de  la  Tartaric  qu'habitent  les  Calmouques,  font  les  p 
grands  te  tons.**  Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  lar| 
too,  has  been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and  moifture,  in  dir 
oppofition  to  the  hypothefis,  which  iuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumftan 
diminiih  animal  bulk,  and  that  it  ia  their  contraries,  heat  and  diym 
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v\&ch  enlarge  it»    But  to  try  the  queflion  on  more  general  ground^  let 

US  take  two  portions  of  the  earthy  Europe  and  America  for  inftanc^ 

fofficicntly  cxtenfirc  to  give  operation  to  general  caufes ;  let  us  coqfidec 

the  circamftances  peculiar  to  eachj  and  pbferve.  their  eSbfl  pa  animal 

nature*    AmQrica»    running  through -the  torrid  at  well  a«  temperate 

zone,  has  more  heatj  colledively  taken»  thail  Europe*    But  Europf ^  ao- 

cordbig  to  our  hypothefiiy  is  thi?  drieft.    They  are  equally  adapted  then 

jto  animal  produdlions ;  each  being  endowed  with  one  of  thofe  caufes 

which  befriend  ammal  groWthj  and  with  one  which  oppofes  it»    l^t  usy 

Aen,  take  a  coipparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  aftd  Ame- 

lica,  prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  di&sent  tablet ;  in  one  of 

which  (hall  be  enumerated  thofe  found  in  both  countries ;  in  a  fecond^ 

thofe  found  in  one  only ;  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domeilicated 

in  botb.    To  facilitate  the  comp^rifon,  let  thofe  of  each  tabic  be  afir 

nnged  in  gradation,  according  to  their  fixes,  from  the  greateil  to  the 

imalleft,  fo  far  as  their  fizes  can  be  conjedured*    The  weights  of  the 

hrge  animals  fhall  be  exprelTed  in  the  Englifh  avoirdupoife  p^und  and 

if» decimals;  thofe  of-the>fmalierin  the  ounce-and  its-decimals.  -Thof^ 

which  are  marked  thus  *,   are  aftnal  weights  of  particular.  fubjeAy, 

^ttmed  anaongft  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.    Thofe  marked  thus  i,  ar* 

biufhed  by  judicious  perfons,  well  acquainted  with  the  fpeeiee,  and 

ipDgi  from  conje^ure  only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had  fcen 

.»wld  probably  have  weighed.    The  other  weights  are  taken  from 

^feSrs.  Buffbaand  D'Aubenton,  and  are  offuch  fubjeds  as  camecafuallf 

^  their  hands  for  difleftion. 

»**  Comparative  View  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

Europe.  [America. 


TABLE    I.     Aboriginals 9f,hotb. 

Mammoth 

^^lo.  ■  Bifon     - 

J^^Jte  bear.     Ours  blanc 
^-^ribou.    Renne 

Ifar.      Ours     - 

g**C.    Elan.    Original,  palmated 
P^<ldeer.     Cerf    -     -,.-.- 
**?*^ow  deer.     Daim    ------ 

^^IF,     Loup    ---.-... 

g^^-     Chevreuil    -,.-..: 

-y^i.^tton.    Glouton.    Carcajou 

.'  T    *^ci  cat.     Chat  fauvage     '  -    -    -    • 

^*^X.    Loup  cervier       -    «    -    .    ; 

'Vtf.     Caitor     ^.    -,-•..-    . 

^^jger.     Blaireau      -     -    -     -    -    ■ 


lb. 


153-7 

288.8 

167.8 

69.8 

56.7 


25- 

18.5 
^3-5  V 


lb. 
♦1800 

*4io 
•273 


+30 


^45 


Ot«f 
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TahU  /•  continued. 

Grey  fox*    Ifatis 

Otter.  .Loutre  •  «,  •  ^  .  . 
Mooax*  Marmotte  ..... 
Viftn*  Foaine  -  i<  .... 
Hed^og*  Heriflbn  .... 
Martuu    Marte     .    .    .    ,    •>    r 


^V'aterrat.  Ratd'eau  -  '• 
WcfeL  Belettc  .  .  '.  . 
Fljriiig  fquirrel.  Polatouche 
Siirew  moufe.    Maafaraigne 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

8.9 

6.5 
2.8 

+12 

2.2 
1.9 

+6 

OZ. 

» 

If5 
2.2 

2.2 
1. 

OZ. 

+4 

T  A  B  I^  E    II.     Aboriginals  of  one  onfy. 

AMBRICA. 


EUROPE. 


SangUer.    Wild  boar 
Monflonn.    Wild  Iheep 
Booquetin.    Wild  goat 
Xievre.    Hare    *     -     < 
Lapin.    Rabbit     - 
iSitois.    Polecat     - 
Genette    .    .    ..    ^    . 
Pefman.    Mufkrat 
Ecureoil.    Sqniriel   -    • 

ermine.    Ermin     - 
Rat.    Rat    -     -     -     . 
I/Hrs    ..... 
Lerot.    Dormoufe    -     • 
Toupe.    Mole  ... 
Hajnfter    .    .    .    •    • 
ZiTel 
Lemio^ 
Souris.    Mouie     >-    - 


lb. 
280. 

sS. 

3-4 
3-3 

3-1 
oz. 

12. 
.      8.2 

7-5 

K 
1.8 

1.2 

-    -9 


Tapir    -     .     .     .     - 
Eljcy  round  h()me4    -     « 
Puma 

Jaffuar    ..... 
Cabiai    .    -    .    •    . 
Tamanoir     .     .    •    . 
Tamandua     -     «     .    . 
Cougar  of  N.  America 
Courar  of  S.  America    - 
Ocelot 

Pecari    .--... 
Jaguarct    .    .    .    .    - 
Alco 
Lama 
Pacp 

Paca     -     .    -    -    -    . 
Scryal 
*     .6  Sloth*    Unau     .     .     . 
Saricovienne 
Kincajou 

Tatou  KabaiTou     ^     . 
Urfon.    Urchin 
Raccoon.    Raton    •     t 
Coati 

Coendoo    ^    ?    -    -    r 
Sloth.    Ai'.    .    .^    .     . 

Sapajou  Ouarini 
Sapajou  Coaita     <-     - 
Tatou  Encubert 
Tatou  Apar 
Tatou  Cachica    -     - 
Little  Coendou    - 
Opoffum.    Sariguc 
Tapeti 
Margay 


lb. 

634^ 
+450. 

2l8« 

109. 
109. 

-  65.4 

75. 

-  69.4 


4^-3 
43-S 


-  -  32-7 

.  21.S 

-  i6«5 

-  -  16.3 

-  ^3- 

r    .  9.? 


--   6.1 
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AMERICA. 


4.« 
3*5 


Cxabier 

Agoati    •    •    • 
Sapajou  Sai    -    - 
Tacoa  Cirqain9on 
Tatou  Tatoaate ,  -    .    •    •     ^.3 
Mou^tte  S<}ua(h 
Moafiette  Cinche 
Moufiette  Conepate.    Scnnk 
Mouffette>    ZoriUa 
jWhabus.    Hare.    Rabbit 
Apcrea 
Akouchi 

Ondatnu    Mnlkrat 
Pilori 

Great  grey  fqulrrel    -     - 
Fox  fquirrel  of  Virginia 
Sarikate   ..... 

Mink    ...... 

Sapajou.    Sajou    - 

Indian  pig*    Cochon  d'Inde   i*6 

Sapajou.    Sai'miri 

Phalanger 

CoquaUin 

Letter  grey  fquirr 

Black  iquirrel     - 


+2.7 

+2.0*5 

s. 
+2. 
i.S 


-    -    .    1.5 


fquirrel    - 


Ried  Squirrel     - 
Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinche 
Sagoin  Tamarin 
Sagoin  Ouiftiti     • 
Sagoin  Marakine 
Sagoin  Mico 
Cayopolin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigne  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 
Red  mole 
Ground  fquirrel    - 


+1.5 
io.or» 


CfZm 

4-4 


oz« 

4- 


TA6L£    III.     Dmefticated in  both. 

Europe* 


Cow  -  -  -  . 
Horfc  .... 
^fs 

Hog 

Sheep      -    *».    -    -^ 
Kvoat       .    .    -    • 

Dog 

Ctt 


lb. 

763- 


67.6 

7* 


America. 


lb. 

•2500 
•1366 

•1200 

*. 


.rf!. 


*25 

♦80 


y 
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•*  The  rcfolt  of  this  view  is,  that  of  26  quadrapeds  common  to  hc^ 
cooBtricsy  ievcn  Are  faid  to  be  largjer  in  America,  feven  of  equal  fi^ 
and  1 2  not  fufficiently  examined.  So  that  the  firft  table  impeaches  tC 
fiift  mcpbcr  of  the  alTertioiiy  that  of  the  Animals  common  to  both  coutf 
tries  the  American  are  fmalkfly  *'  Et  cela  fans  aucune  exception."  H 
flidws  It  n5t  jdft^'in  all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author  has  advanced  i 
and  probably  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diflindion  between  tb 
wo  comtric^ 

*'  Proceeding  to  the  ftfcond  tahfe,  which  arranges  the  animals  foun 
in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M«  de  Buffbn  obferves,  that  the  taphi: 
the  elephant  of  America,  is  but  of  the  iize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  prefers 
our  comparifon,  Mr.  JcfTerfon  ftatcs  the  wild  boar,  the  elephant  of  Ei 
rcpe,  as  little  more  than  half  that  iize.  He  has  made  an  elk  with  rour 
er  cylindrical  hornSf  an  animal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  becau 
he  has  fecn  many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns ;  and  \> 
caufe,  frona  the  beft  Tnformation,  it  is  certain  that  in  Virginia  this  kii 
of  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill  exiils  in  fmaller  numbers.  £ 
makes  th«  American  hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  difFerc 
from  both  the  European  animals  of  thofe  denominations,  and  callings 
therefore  by  its  Algonouin  name  Whabus,  to  keep  it  dillind  from  the 
Xahn  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fquirrels  are  denominated  fronA 
knowledge"  derived  from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  H 
ropean  appellations  and  defcriptions  feem  irreconcileable.  Thefe  are  ^ 
only  inftances  in  which  Mr.  Jefierfon  departs  from  the  authority 
M.  dtt*  Buffbn  -in  the  conftruftion  of  this  table ;  whom  he  takes  for 
ground-work,  becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  beft  informed  of  any  natura- 
who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there  are  18  quadrupeds  ^ 
cnliar  to  Europe ;  more  than  four  times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiaas 
America ;  that  the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the  anirr" 

peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the  whole  column  of  Europea 

and  confequently  this  fecond  table  difprovcs  the  fecond  member  of 
affertion,  'that  thS;  animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  on  a  fma^ 
fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  European  animals  for  fupp^ 
and  it  is  in  full  oppofition  to  the  theory  which  makes  the  animal 
lume  to  depend  on  the  circunxftances  of  heat  and  moifture. 

**  The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  only  which  are= 
raeftic  in  both  countries.     That  fome  of  thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  AmC- 
have  become  lefs  than  their  original  ftock,  is  doubtlefs  true;  atfc^ 
reafon  is  very  obvious.    In  a  ihinly  people  country,  the  ipontaBeons 
duftions  of  the  forfefts  and  wjifte 'fields  are  fufiicient  to  fupport  iridi- 
cntly  iht  dbmeftic  inimals  of  the  farmer,  with  a  very  fittle  aid  fcQB» 
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f  n  tic  fcvcrcft  and  fcarccft  fcafon.    He  therefore  f5nds  k  more  conveni- 
ent to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in  that  indifferent  ftatc, 
Than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a  care  and  nourifhment  which  would  coft 
liim  much  labour*    If,  on  this  low  fare,  thcfe  animals  dwindle,  it  is  no 
more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the 
^oil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfift- 
cncc.     It  is  the  uniform  eflTeft  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  adU 
ing  on  this  or  that  fide  of  the  globe.    It  would  be  erring,  therefore, 
againft  that  rule  of  philofophy,  which  teaches  us  to  afcrlbe  like  eflfe^  to 
like  caufes,  (hould  we  impute  this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  an/ 
imbecillity  or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.    It  may- 
be affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with  thofe  individuals 
of  America,  where  ncceffity  or  curiofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as 
in  Europe  to  the  nourifhment  of  animals,  the  horfes,  cattle,  iheep,  and 
hogs  of  the  one  continent  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  other.     There  arc 
particular  inftances,  well  attcfted,  where  individuals  of  America  have 
imported  good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their  fize  by 
care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years.     And  the  weights  adlually  known  and 
&ited  in  the  third  table,  will  fuffice  to  (how,  that  we  may  conclude,  on 
Vtobable  grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of  America 
^preferve  the  races  of  domeftic  animals  as  large  as  the  European  dock 
Aom  which  they  are  derived ;  and  confequently  that  the  third  member 
of  Monf.  de  Buffon's  affertion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are  fubjedl  tp 
Regeneration  from  the  climate  of  America,  is  as  probably  wrong  as  the 
«J^ft  and  fecond  were  certainly  fo. 

^at  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms,  that  the  fpecies  of 

-^njcrican  quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables 

^^kcn  altogether ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the 

"^bbc  Clavigero.      According  to  Buffon's  latcft   calculation,   in  his 

-^poches  de  la  Nature ^  there  are  300  fpecies  of  quadrupeds ;  and  America^ 

*^nough  it  does  not  make  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  con- 

^^Ti%y  according  to  Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies 

^*   its  animals. 

^f  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the  fame  hypothefis 

^*    degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buffon  gives  the  following  defcrip- 

*^oii :  «  Though  the  American  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftature  with 

^?ii  in  polifhed  fbcieties ;  yet  this  is  not  a  flifficient  exception  to  the 

R^neral  Qontradlion  of  animated  Nature  throughout  the  whole  continent, 

^  the  favage,  the  organs  of  generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.     He  has  no 

*^*ir,  no  beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Though  nimbler  than  the  Euro-- 

P^,  becaufii  more  accuftoioed  to  running,  his  ftrengtl^  is  Qot  fo  great. 
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His  fenfati<Hi8  are  lefs  acute  :  and  yet  he  is  more  timid  aad  cowardl 

He  has  no  vivacity,  no  adivity  of  mind.     The  aftivity  of  his  body 

not  fo  much  an  exercife  of  fpontaneous  motion,  as  a  neceflkry  adi( 

produced  by  want.  Deftroy  his  appetite  for  viduals  and  drink,  and  y 

will  at  once  annihilate  the  adlive  principle  of  all  his  movements :  I 

remains  in  ilupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for  whole  days.     It 

cafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  fcattered  life  of  favages,  and  of  th< 

cftrangement  from  fociety.     They  have  been  refufed  the  moft  precic 

fpark  of  Nature's  fire :  They  have  no  ardour  for  women,  and,  of  cour 

no  love  to  mankind.  Unacquainjted  with  the  moft  lively  and  moft  tend 

of  all  attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are  cold  and  b 

*guid.     Their  love  to  parents  and  children  are  extremely  weak.     T 

bonds  of  the  moft  intimate  of  all  focieties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  a 

feeble ;  and  one  family  has  no  attachment  to  another.     Hence  no  unio 

no  republic,  no  focial  ftate,  can  take  place  among  them.     The  phyfii 

caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to  the  morality  of  thpir  manners.     Their  he^ 

is  frozen,  their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.     They  rega 

their  females  as  fervants  deftined  to  labour,  or  as  beafts  of  burde 

whom  they  load  unmercifully  with  the  produce  of  their  hunting,  a. 

oblige,  without  pity  or  gratitude,  to  perform  labours  which  often  c 

cccd  their  ftriength.     They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  attenti 

to  thtjm.     Every  thing  muft  be  referred  to  the  firft  caufe  :  They  are  i 

difterent,  becaufe  they  are  weak ;  and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  C 

original  ftain  which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding,  an 

by  deftroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts   the  root  of  fociety.     Hew 

man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has  been  advanced.     Nature  by  der 

ing  him  the  faculty  of  love,  has  abufed  and  contraded  him  more  thi 

any  other  animal." 

A  humilating  pifture  indeed !  but  than  which,  Mr.  JeJOTerfon  affures  a 
never  was  one  more  unlike  the  original.  M.  Buffon  grants,  that  the 
ftature  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe ;  and  he  might  have  a» 
mitted,  that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lcnopi  or  Delawar 
taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally  are :  But  he  fays  their  orga. 
of  generation  are  fmaller  and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans ;  whic 
is  not  a  faft..  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has  been  aire. 
dy  noticed. 

**  They  have  tuk  ardour  for  their  female."— It  is  true,  that  they  d» 

not  indulge  thofe  exceflfes,  nor  difcover  that  fondnefs,  which  arc  cul 

tomary  in  Europe ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  a  defe^  in  nature,  but  t 

manners.     Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.     This  is  what  procurei 

tbcmg^ory  among  the  men,  aad  makes  t)^^  th^  admiration  of  du 
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women.    To  this  they  are  educated  from  their  carlieft  youth.     When 

they  purfue  game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 

chace,  when  they  fuftain  and  fuffrr  patiently  hunger  and  cold,  it  is  not 

fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they  purfue,  as  to  convince  their 

parents  and  the  council  of  the  nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  inrolled  in 

the  number  of  the  warriors.     The  fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 

the  warriors,  the  fagc  counfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales  of  the  old,  the 

triumphal  entry  of  the  warriors  returning  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and 

the  refped  paid  to  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  battle*  and  in 

fubduing  their  enemies,  in  (hort,  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear,  tends  to 

infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for  military  fame.     If  a  young  man 

were  tp  difcovcr  a  fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 

would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  fcorn  and  ridicule  of 

the  women :  or  were  he  to  indulge  himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war, 

and  much  more  were  ht  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luft,  he 

:     ^ould  incur  indelible  difgracfe.     The  feeming  frigidity  of  the  men, 

fccfore,  is  the  effeft  of  manners,  ^nd  not  a  defeft  of  nature.     They 

^  neither  more  defedive  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  female, 

^n  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and  exercifc. 

**  They  raife  few  children." — They  indeed  raifc  fewer  children  than 

^  do ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  difference  of 

/^^re,  but  of  circumftance.     The  women  very  frequently  attending  the 

^^  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes  ex- 

^Ojely  inconvenient  to  them.     It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  they  have 

^^itied  the  pradice  of  procuring  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable ; 

^<l  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confidcrable  time 

^*^er.    During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to  numerous  hazards,  to 

""^ceffiye  exertions,  to  the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger.     Even  at  their 

^^mes,  the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year, 

'^'^  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft ;  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in 

-^^ly  year.     With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at 

^*  her  young  perilh ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like 

^^nt,  generation  becomes  lefsa^ve,  lefs  produftive.     To  the  obftacles, 

•^^n,  of  want  and  hazard,  which  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplica- 

'-on  of  wild  animals,   for  the  purpdfe  of  reftraining  their  numbers 

^"^  thin 'Certain  bounds;  thofe  of  labour  and  voluntary  abortion  are  added 

the  Indian.     No  wonder,  then,  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 

re  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a  fingle  farm  will  fhow  more  of  cattle 

a  whole  country  of  foreffs  can  of  buffaloes.     The  fame  Indian 

when  married  to  white  traders,  who  feed  them  and  ttidt  c\v\ldtfixv 

S  2  '  i^\&xix\i\9^\^ 
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plentifully  and  regularly,  who  exempt  them  from  exccfSre  drudgcif^ 
who  keep  chem  ftationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  produce  and  raifi? 
as  many  children  as  the  white  women«    Inftances  are  known,  oodef 
thefe  circumftancesi  of  their  rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  ^'  deficient  in  natural  afic^tion."  (k 
the  contrary,  their  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors  weeping  moft 
bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their  children ;  though  in  general  they  endeavoa 
to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events, 

I'heir  friendfiiips  are  llrong,  and  faithful  to  the  uttermoft  extremit] 
A  remarkaUe  inflance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Co 
Byrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfad  fome  bufine 
with  them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  difordcrly  people  had  ji 
killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofcd  in  tl 
council  of  the  Chcrokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  (hould  be  put  to  death,  in  r 
venge  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  wa^  a  chic 
called  S'tlouee^  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had  contra<^ed  aii  a 
quaintance  and  friend(hip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  caspe  to  him  evei 
night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  (hould  not  kil 
hirtJ'.  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  wat 
contrary  to  Silouee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  (hould  be  put  to  death,  an 
fome  warrioUs  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  between  them  ani 
Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  **  This  man- is  my  friend:  before ydi 
get  at  him,  you  mull  kill  me."  On  which  they  returned ;  and  thi 
council  refpefted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  detes 
mination. 

That  "  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,"  is  a  charafter  with  whic 
there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them,  when  we  recoiled  the  manner 

which  the  Iroquois  met  Monf. ^  who  marched  into  their  cou 

try;  in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive  the  capti 
of  their  town,  braved  dcfath  like  the  old  Romans  in  the  time  of  1 
Gauls>  and  in  which  they  foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  facking  ^ 
deftroying  Montreal.  In  (hort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an  enterp^ 
depends  upon  bravery ;  education  with  him  making  the  point  of  honC 
confift  in  the  deftrufUon  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagem,  and  in  the  prefer* 
tion  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  injury ;  or  perhaps  this  is  nature,  wk 
it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to  honour  fbfcc  rather  than  fineflc.  I 
will  defend  hrmfclf  againft  an  hofl  jof  enemies,  always  choofmg  16 
killed  rather  than  to  furrend«r,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  1 
knows  will  treat  him  well.    In  otiier  fituations,  alfo,  he  meet*  dcat 

wit 
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with  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tortures  with  a  firitfnefs  unknowji     . 
almoft  to  religious  enthufiafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  charafterifed  as  a  people  of  no  vivacity,  and 

v^ho  are  excited  to  adion  or  motion  only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and 

thirL     Their  dances  in  which  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a 

Earopean  would  be  the  mod  fevere  exercife,  fully  contradifl  this ;  noft 

to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the  toil  they  voluntarily  and 

cheerfully  undergo  in  their  military  expeditions*    It  is  true,  that  whcB 

at  home  they  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture  of  the 

foil :  but  this,  again,  is  the  effed  of  cuftoms  and  manners  which  have  * 

aligned  that  to  the  province  of  the  women.     But  it  is  faid,  **  they  aft 

averfe  to  fociety  and  a  focial  life."    Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 

than  this  to  a  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in  clans  ?  Or  can  they 

be  faid  to  have  no  refubllquey  who  condudl  all  their  affairs  in  national 

councils ;  who  pride  themfelves  in  their  national  chara^er ;  who  con* 

£der  an  infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  (Iranger  as  done  to 

the  whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  ? 

To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  Mr.  Jc£- 
ferfon  obferves,  more  fads  are  wanting,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be 
iBade  for  thofe  circumffances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
^  particular  talents  only.     This  done,  we  ihall  probably  find  that  the 
hoericans  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model 
will  the  homo  fap'iens  Europteus,    The  principles  of  their  fociety  ^for- 
Kdcfing  all  compulfioB,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  cntcrprife  by 
pcrfonaL  influence  and  perfuafion.     Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery 
^d  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.    To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  dircfted.    Of  their 
bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have 
^n  the  fubjefts  on  which  they  were  exercifed.     Of  their  eminence  in 
<>tatory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  in  their 
<>wn  councils.     Some,  however,  we  have  of  very  fuperior  luflre.    We 
^ay  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of 
sny  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furniChed  more  eminent,  to  pro* 
ducc'a  fingle  paflage  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to 
"•-^rd  Dunmorc  when  governor  of  this  (late.     The  llory  is  as  follows ;  of 
Which,  and  of  the  fpeech,  the  authenticity  is  unqueftionable.    Iti  the 
•pring  of  the  year  1774*  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an 
^'Aabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee 
,  ^nbe.    The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuftom,  undertook 
^  pQni(h  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.    Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infar 
>Bo«t  for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much-injured 
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(people^  coUefted  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in  quell  c 

vengeance.     Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  oi 

taan  only,  was  feen  coming  from  the  oppofite  ihore,  unarmed,  and  ai 

fo^^eding  any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites,     Crefap  and  his  part 

concealed  themfelvcd  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  moment  th 

canoe  reached  the  (hore,  fingled  out  their  objedls,  and  at  one  fire  kille 

every  perfon  in  it.     This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  ha 

long  been  diftinguiftied  as  a  friend  of  the  whites.     This  unworthy  re 

tarn  provoked  his  vengeance.    He  accordingly  fignalized  himfelf  i 

the  war  which  enfued.     In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  decifive  bat 

de  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  col 

le^^  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a  detach 

tnent  of  the  Virginia  militia.     The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  fo 

feitce.    Logan,  however,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliaots 

bnt,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  fhould  be  diftrufted  from  which  fo  dH 

tingtiiihed  a  chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  fent  by  a  meiTenger  the  following 

ipeech,  to  be  delivered  to  Lori  Dunmore  : — **  I  appeal  to  any  whiu 

man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  hii 

not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  cloathed  him  noi 

During  the  courfe  of  the  laj  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remainc 

idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.     Such  was  my  love  for  tl 

whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  paffed,  and  faid  Logan  is  u 

friend  of  white  men,    I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  b 

for  the  injuries  of  one  man.     Colonel  Crefap,  the  lafl  fpring,  in  co 

blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  (pari 

^ven  my  women  and  children.     There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood 

the  veins  of- any  living  creature.     This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 

have  fought  it ;   I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  ve; 

geance.    For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  n 

harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  ihe  joy  of  fear.     Logan  never  felt  fe; 

He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.    Who  h  there  to  mou 

for  Logan  ? — Not  one." 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes  in  favour  of  the  American  charadler,  ra 
be  added  the  following  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franjclin.     The  Indian  mc 
when  young,  are  hunters  and  warriors  :  when  old,  counfellors ;  for 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the  fages.     Hence  th 
generally  ftudy  oratory;   the  bed  fpeaker  having  the  moft  inflaeni 
The  Indian  women  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring 
the  children,  and  prcferve  and  hand  down  to  pofterity  the  memory 
publiC'  tranfadions.     Thefe  employments  of  men  and  women  arok  i 
cooAted  natural  and  honourable.    Having  few  artificial  wants,  th 
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have  abundance  of  leifure  for  improvement  by  converfatlon*  Ovob 
laborious  manner  of  life^  compared  with  theirs,  they  efleem  flaviih  and 
bafe;  and  the  learning  on  which  we  value  ourfelves>  they  regard  a^ 
frivolous  and  ufelefs. 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils,  they  have  ac* 
quired  great  order  and  decency  in  conducing  them.  The  old  men  fit 
in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the  warriors  in  the  nexu  ^nd  the  women  and 
children  in  the  hindmoft.  The  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take  exaft 
notice  of  what  paiTes ;  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  for  they  have  119 
writing,  and  communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  record* 
of  the  council*  and  they  preferve  tradition  of  the  (lipulations  in  treaties 
a  hundred  years  back ;  which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we 
always  find  cxadl.  He  that  would  fpeak  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  pro- 
found filencc.  When  he  has  finifhed,  and  (its  down,  they  leave  him  * 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recolledl,  that  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  in- 
tended to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may  rife  again  and  deliver 
i|  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  converfation,  is  reckoned 
i|    highly  indecent.    . 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converfation  is,  indeed,  carried  to 
ttcefs;  fincic  it  does  not  permit  them  to  contradift  or  deny  the  truth  of 
*btis  aflerted  in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  dil^ 
f^\  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their  minds,  or  what  im« 
Mon  you  make  upon  them.  The  miflionaries  who  have  attempted  to 
^'^^ert  them  to  Chriftianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  greatell 
Realties  of  their  miffion.  The  Indians  hear  with  patience  the  truths  ©f 
^^  gofpel  explained  to  them,  and  give  their  ufual  tokens  of  alTent  and 
^PPix>baiion;  but  this  by  no  means  implies  convidlion ;  it  is  mere  civility. 
When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are  apt  to  crowd 
^und  them,  gutt  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they  defire 
^  be  private  5  this  they  efteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  effed  of  the 
'^^t  of  inftruftion  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  **  We 
^^^^"1  fay  they,  **  as  much  curiofity  as  you ;  and  when  you  come  iiito 
our  towns,  we  wilh  for  opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this 
pnrpodj  we  hide  ouffelves  behind  bulhes  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  never 
wtrud^-  ourselves  into  your  company." 

*here  manner  of  entering  one  another's  villages  has  like  wife  its  rules. 

\^  ''eckoned  uncivil  in  travelling  ftrangcrs  to  enter  a  village  abruptly, 

^^ut  giving  notice  of  their  approach.     Therefore,  as  foon  as  they 

^^  ^thiii  hearing,  they  ftop  and  hollow,  remaining  there  till  invited 

•   ^^fcr,'  Two  old  men  ufuallycomc  out  to  them  and  lead  them  in. 
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There  is  in  every  village  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  ftrangen  hou/i 
Here  they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  ac 
qoainting  the  inhabitants  that  {Irangers-acfe  arrived,  who  are  probablj 
hangry  and  weary  ;  and  every  one  fends  them  what  he  can  fpare  of  vie 
tnals^  ai)d  (kins  to  repofe  on.  When  the  ftrangers  are  refreftied,  pipe 
and  tobaccp  are  bionght ;  and  then,  but  not  before^  converfation  begias 
frith  enquiries  who  they  are,  whither  bound,  what  news,  &c*  and  i 
ufually  ends  with  ofers  of  fervice ;  if  the  (Irangers  h^ve  occafion  fo 
guides,  or  any  neceflaries  for  continuine;  thpir  journey ;  and  nothing  t 
cxadled  for  the  entertainment* 

The  fame  hofpitality,  eileemed  among  them  as  a  principal  virtue,  i 

pradlifed  by  private  pcrfons;  of  which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpretei 

gave  Dr*  Fr;mklin  the  following  inflance :  He  had  been  naturalizei 

among  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpoke  well  the  Mohock  language*  1^ 

going  through  the  Indian  country  to  carry  a  meifage  from  our  governo 

to  the  council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  CanaiTetegc 

an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  fpread  furs  for  him  to  fit  04 

placed  before  him  fome  boiled  beans  and  venifoij,  and  mixed  fome  rat 

and  water  for  his  djrink.    When  hp  vyas  welj  refreflipd,  an4  had  lit  hi 

pipe,  Canaffetego  began  to  converfe  with  him :  afked  how  he  had  fare 

the  many  years  fmce  they  had  fcen  each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  whi 

had  occafidncd  the  journey,  &c.     Conrad  anfwered  all  his  queftions 

and  when  the  difcourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  fai( 

**  Conrad,  you '  have  lived  long  among  the  white  people,  and  kno 

<*  fomething  of  their  cijiftpms  ;  I  have  been  fometimes  ^t  Albany,  ar 

"  h^vp  obferved,  that  once  in   feven  days  they  (liut  pp  their  (hop 

«'  and  affemble  all  in  the  great  houfe;   tell  me  what  it  is  for  ? — What  c 

"  they  do  there  V*  *<  They  meet  tfcere,"  fays  Conrad^  '*  to  hear  ai 

*«  learn  ^W  things"     **  I  do  not  doubt  (fays  the  Indian)  that  they  t 

"  you  fo  J  they  have  told  me  die  fame :   l^ut  I  doubt  the  truth  of  vf\ 

<f  they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  ypu  my  reafons.    I  went  lately  to  Albany 

"  fell  my  (kins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.     "V 

f  know  I  generally  ufed  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanfonj  but  I  was  a  li' 

*'  inclined  this  time  to  try  fome  other  merchants.     However  I  cal 

*«  firft  upon  Hans,  and  aflced  him  what  he  wQuld  give  for  beaver. 

«f  faid  he  could  not  give  more  than  4s.  a  pound  ;  but  (fays  he)  I  can 

"  talk  en  bufineft  now ;  this  is  the  day  whei^  we  meet  together  to  le. 

<'  good  things y  and  I  am  going  to  the  ipeeting.     So  I  thought  to  myfi 

«'  ^icc  I  cannot  do  any  bufjncfs  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  tt^ccti 

<f  too;  and  1  wpit  vyithhim^ —There  ftood  up  a  man  in  Uack,  t 
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'*  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily.     I  did  not  underftand  what 

^  he  faid ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looloed  much  at  me  and  at  Hanfon, 

"  I  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me  there  1   fo  I  went  out,  fat  down 

**  near  the  houfc,  ftruck  fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting 

*'  Ihould  break  up,     I  thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned  fome- 

"  thing  of  beaver,  and  I  fufpeftcd  that  it  might  be  the  fubje^t  of  their 

"  meeting.     So  when  they  came  out,  I  accofted  my  merchant.— Well 

**  Hans  (fays  I)  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a-pound  ?" 

"  No  (fays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  3s.  6d.** 

**  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other  dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong, 

"  three  and  fixpence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  that 

**  my  fufpicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting 

"  to  learn  good  things ^  the  real  purpofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  In- 

**  dians  in  the  price  of  beaver.     Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you 

'*  muft  be  of  my  opinion.     If  they  met  fo  often  to  learn  good  things y 

**  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  before  this  time.     But  they 

**  arc  ftill  ignorant.     You  know  our  pradice.     If  a  white  man,  in  tra- 

**  veiling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat 

**  him  as  I  treat  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is 

**cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  third  and 

**  banger ;  and  we  fpread  foft  furs  for  him  to  rell  and  fleep  on :  we  de- 

'' ffland  nothing  in  return.     But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  houfe  at 

*  Albany,  and  a(k  for  viduals  and  drink,  they  fay.  Where  is  your  mo- 
"  ney  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay,  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You 
''  fee  they  have  not  yet  learned  thofe  little  good  things  that  we  need  no 

*  meeting  to  be  inftrudcd  in ;  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  ua 

*  when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  their  meetings 
fliould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  or  have  any  fuch 
pfieft ;   they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  In  the  price  of 
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The  next  queflion  that  occurs  is.  Whether  the  peculiarities  of  the 

■^^ricans,  or  the  difparity  between    them  and   the  inhabitants  of 

^^tope,  afford  fufficient  grounds  fofcdetermining  them,  as  fome  have 

^*^e,  to  be  a  race  of  men  radically  dmerent  from  all  others  ? 

"^ii  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to 

^^t  has  been  advanced  by  Lord  Kames ;  who  is  of  opinion,  that  there 

J'^    many  different  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals ;  and 

*^^^  an  hypothefis,   whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion  may  be  main- 

^^^*^  in  a  conliftency  with 'Revelation.     "If  (fays  he)  the  only  rule 

^^idcd  by  nature  to  claffing  animals  can  be  depended  on,  there  are 
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different  races  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs :  a  maftiffdifiers  not  more  froi 
a  fpanie]>  than  a  white  man  from  a  negro>  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Daik^. 
And,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plaii.^9 
were  created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  climates ;  and 
(o  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  equally 
for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fonae 
men,  where  they  profper  and  flouridi ;  and  there  is  not  a  climate  but 
where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then  analogy  lead  os  to  con- 
clude, that,  as  there  are  different  climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  £0 
there  are  different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 

*«  M.  Buffbn,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can  procreate  toge- 
ther, and  whofc  progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  arc  of  one  fpecies;  con- 
ckides,  that  all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours  to  fop- 
port  that  far ou rite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to  food,  or 
other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are  found  among  men.  But 
is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other 
accidental  caufe,  can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chis 
ui^verfal  among  the  Americans;  the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  unive^ 
fai  among  the  Hottentot  women ;  or  the  black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfil 
among  the  female  Samoiedes  ? — ^It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  the 
low  ftature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or  the  over- 
grown fize  of  their  heads.     It  is  equally  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  climatt 
the  low  ftature  of  the  Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifage.     The  black  co- 
lour of  negroes,  their  lips,  flatnofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  (ineO, 
diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.     The  Abyflinians,  oa 
the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made,  their  complexion  a  brown  olivCi 
features  well  proportioned,  eyes  large  and  of  a  fpaiking  black,  thin  li^ 
a  nofe  rather  high  than  flat.     There  is  no  fuch  difference  of  climate  ^ 
tween     Abyflinia    and     Negro-land  as    to    produce   thefe     ftrilciftj 
differences. 

"  Nor  {hall  our  author's  ingenious  hypothefis  concerning  the  C5^^^ 
mities  of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him  impunity  with  refpeft  to  th^  ^* 
low  complexion  of  the  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders,  ^^Tnc 
Finlanders,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate  not  left  *^:^**^ 
than  that  of  the  people  mentioned ;  and  yet  are  fair  beyond  o  ^^"^^ 
Europeans.  I  fay  more,  there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of  people  ^^' 
ferving  their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from  their  o"^^^* 
but  not  a  fingle  inftance  of  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  T^^'^ 
have  been  four  complete  generations  of  negroes  in  Pennfylvania,  wifEr^^^/* 
any  vifiblc  change  of  colour;  tliev  continue  jet  black,  as  origm^*- -^ -^ * 
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Tbofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  confidcr  how  little  probable 
itis^  that  the  colour  it  imprefTes  on  the  parents  (hould  be  communicated 
to  their  infant  children,  who  never  faw  the  fun  :  I  (hould  be  as  foon  in* 
duced  to  believe  with  a  German  naturalift,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me» 
that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cuflom  in  Africaj  of  dyeing 
the  Ikin  black.  Let  a  European,  for  years,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun  in 
a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown ;  his  children  will  neverthelefs  have 
the  fame  complexion  with  thofe  in  Europe.  From  the  a^lion  of  the  fun^ 
uitpoinble  to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a 
niddy  (kin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ?*' 

Oar  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  forae  arguments  for  the  exiftence  of 
diferent  races  of  men,  from  the  various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  which  he  reckons  to  be  Jpecijic  differences,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  ftature,  &c.  and  having  fummed  up  his  evidence,  he  con- 
cludes thus :    "  Upon  fumming  up  the  whole  particulars  mentioned 
aWe,  would  one  hefitate  a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion, 
were  there  no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  *  That  God  created  many 
pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each  other,  both  externally  and 
iotemally ;  that  he  fitted  thofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  "and  placed 
tidi  pair  in  its  proper  climate ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
|tt»  were  preferved  entire  in  their  defcendants ;  who,  having  no  affift- 
iacebut  their  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience; and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language 
ftfitfelf ;  that  figns  were  fufficient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any 
'^gaage  but  what  nature  fuggefts ;  and  that  a  language  was  formed 
gradaally  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers,  and  in  different  occupations, 
^  make  fpeech  neceffary  ?"     But  this  opinion,  however  plaufible,  wc 
'"c  not  permitted   to  adopt :  being  taught  a  different  leflbn  by  Reve- 
*^*on,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fmgle  pair  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Hough  we  cannot  doubt  the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of 
'c  creation  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradi^ 
'^ry  one  of  the  fadls  mentioned  above.     According  to  that  account 
fierent    races   of    men    were   not  formed,   nor  were   men   formed 
iginally  for  different  climates.     All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the  fame 
tiguage,  viz.  That  of  our  firft  parents.     And   what  of  all  feems 
^  moft  contradictory  to  that  account,  is  the  favage  ftate :  Adam,  a^ 
^ofes  informs  us,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
^wledgc ;  and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
■3  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many  generations.    Whence 
'^  the  degeneracy  of  all  men  unto  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for 
^difmai  eataftrophe,  inankind  nuft  have  fafiectd  (oroe  tem\A<e  cotw 
"Blw^    Thsit  terrible  conyuWon  is  revealed  to  us  in  live  Vu&oty  oi  x\v^ 
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tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Gencfis,  which 
•  That,  for  many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  c 
language,  and  of  one  fpcech ;  that  they  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  pi- 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower,  whofc  top  might  reach  unto  heave 
that  the  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  I: 
guage,  and  that  nothing  would  be  reft  rained  from  them  which  they  i 
agined  to  do,  confountled  their  language  that  they  might  not  nnderfts 
one  another,  and  fcattcrcd  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  eart 
Here  Hght  breaks  forth  in  the  midft  of  darkncfs.  By  confounding 
language  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favag^s.  And  to  harden  them  for  tV 
new  habitations,  it  was  necefTary  that  they  fhould  be  divided  into  < 
ferent  kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  chai 
of  conftitution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poflibly  have  fubfif 
in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  frozen  region  of  Laplai 
houfes  not  being  prepared,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  prote<5l  th 
againft  a  deftrudive  climate." 

We  may  firft  remark,  on  his  Lordfhip's  hypothefis,  that  it  is  evidec 
incomplete ;  for,  allowing  the  human  race  to  have  been  divided  ii 
different  fpecics  at  the  confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  \ 
adapted  to  a  particular  climate  ;  by  what  means  were  they  to  get  to  t 
climates  proper  for  them,  or  how  were  they  to  know  that  fuch  clima 
cxifted  ?  How  was  an  American^  for  inflance,  when  languifhing  in 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the  Amazons,  or  1 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own  country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  kn 
thefe  places  were  more  proper  for  him  than  others  ? — If,  indeed,  we  ti 
the  fcripturc  phrafe,  "  The  Lord  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face 
all  the  earth,"  in  a  certain  fenfe,  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fupp 
that  the  different  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off*  by  a  whirlwind - 
other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  proper  countries,  the  difficulty  u 
vanilh  :  but  if  this  is  his  Lordfhip's  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  v» 
fmgular  one. 

.  ,^fi$9fe  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  particular  arguments  ul 
by  «»Wiauthor  for  proving  the  diverfity  of.  fpecies  in  the  human  race, 
wiU  be  proper  to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles>  wluch  m 
fcrvc  as  axioms,  (i.)  "When  we  afTert  a  multiplicity  of  fpecies  in  t 
human  race ;  we  bring  in  a  fupernatural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  phci 
menon  :  for  thefe  f]^cies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work  of  I 
Deit}'.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call. any  thing  the  immedifttierfilS 
of  omnipotence,  unlefs  by  cxprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity^ic^fxqiE 
certainty  that  no  Datura!  caufe  is  fufficieat  to  produce  the  effe^^  ^ 
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redbn  1$  plain*    The  Deity  is  invifible>  and  ft)  are  many  natural  canfes: 

wkn  we  fee  an  effedl  therefore^  of  which  the  caufe  does  not  mani&ft 

itfeJf,  we  cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity,  or  aa 

invifihle  natural  powe^.  '  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  phenomena 

of  thunder  and  earthquakes,  which  were  often  afcribed  immediately  to 

the  Deity,  but  are  now  difcovered  to  be  the  effe^  of  eleftricity.     (3,) 

No  perfon  can  aifert  natural  caufes  to  be  infuiHcient  to  produce  fuch  am} 

filch  effcAs,  unlefs  he  pcrfeftly  knows  all  thefe  caufes  and  the  limits  of 

their  power  i  a  all  poilible  cafes ;  and  this  no  man  has  ever  known,  or  can 

know. 

j       By  keeping  in  view  thefe  principles,  which  we  hope  are  felf-evidentj 

wewillcafily  fee  Lord  Karnes's  arguments  to  coniift  entirely  in  zfttttw 

prtttcifii, — ^In  fubftance  they  are  all  reduced  to  this  fingle  fentence: 

"Natural  philofophers  have   been  hitherto  unfpccefsful  in  their  en- 

deavoars  to   account  .for  the  differences   obferved   among  mankind, 

therefore  thefe  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  natural  caufes.*' 

His  Lordlhip,  however,  tells  us  in  the  paffages  already  quoted,  that 

"a  maftiff  differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  Laplander  from  a 

\     "Dane;"  that  **  it  is  vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the 

Uplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifage." — Yet,  in  a  note  on  the  word  Laf' 

Wr/,  he  fubjoins,  that,  «*  by  late  accounts  it  appears,  that  th«  Lap- 

hkis  are  only  degenerated  Tartars;  and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians 

originally  fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  fame  couDr 

t|y." — The  Hungarians  are  generally  handfome  and  well  made,  like 

^anes,  or  like  other  people.     The  Laplanders,  he  tells  us,  differ  as 

'^Uch  from  them  as  a  maftiff  from  a  fpanici.     Natural  caufes,  therefore^ 

^cording  to  Lord  Kames  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  individuals  of  the  fame 

^cies  of  mankind  to  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  a  maftiff  does 

*i'Om  a  fpaniel. 

While  we  are  treating  this  fubjeft  of  coloqr,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 

Ptiferve,  that  a  very  remarkable  difference  of  colour  may  accidently  haj)- 

P^n  to  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.     In  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  a 

Angular  race  of  men  have  been  difcovered. — They  are  of  low  ftature,  of 

^  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.     Their  colour  is  4 

^cad  milk  white ;  not  refembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans, 

HVit  without  ^ny  blufh  or  fanguipe  complexion.     Their  fkin  is  covered 

ith  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 

ir  cyc-brows,  and  eye-la(hes,  are  'of  the  fame  hue.     Their  eyes  are  of 

f-  fingular  form,  ai^d'  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 

^V?5  Init  they  fee  clearly  by  moon^light,  and  are  moft  adive  and  gay  in 

Among  the  uegroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  i\ve  tv'dU^ts  o^  iVv^ 
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Vidian  ifland%  a  {mall  number  of  tliefe  people  are  produced.    They  1 3 
called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  Kacker lakes  by  the  Dutch. 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent ;  but  it  is  fufiicient  to  ihov 
that  mere  calour  is  by  no  means  the  chara^leriilic  of  a  certain  fpecies  < 
toankiod*  The  difierence  of  colour  in  thefe  individuals  is  undoubted.! 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.  To  conftitute,  then,  a  race  of  men  of  tl: 
colour^  it  would  only  be  neceflary  that  this  caufe,  which  at  prefent 
merely  accidental,  fhould  become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  bi 
it  may  be  fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charaderiftic  of  a  different  fpecies  < 
mankind,  much  lefs  can  a  difference  in  ftature  be  thought  fo, — In  th 
ibuthem  parts  of  America,  there  are  faid  to  be  a  race  of  men  exceedinj 
the  common  iize  in  height  and  ftrength.  This  account,  however,  i 
doubted  of  by  fome  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  L!iat  the  Efqoi 
maux  are  as  much  under  the  common  fize,  as  the  Patagonians  are  faid 
to  be  above  it.  Neverihelefs  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  either  of  thefe 
arc  fpccific  differences ;  feeing  the  Laplanders  and  Hungarians  are  boti 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  foot  fhortfl 
than  the  latter;  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other  accidental  caufcsj 
can  make  the  people  of  one  country  a  foot  Ihorter  than  the  commoi 
fize  of  mankind,  undoubtedly  accidental  caufcs  of  a  contrary  nature  ma] 
make  thofe  of  another  country-  a  foot  taller  than  other  men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  Ihare  in  the  produftion  of  t* 
fwarthy  colour  of  thofe  nations  which  are  mod  expofed  to  his  influeno 
yet  the  manner  of  living  to  which  people  are  accuflomed,  their  vidu^ 
their  employmenti  &c.  muft  contribute  very  much  to  a  difference? 
complexion.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  colouring  roots,  which,  if  mi:^ 
with  the  food  of  certain  animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yeltf 
colour.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to  in^ 
from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed  with  the  food  of  a  white  m^ 
they  might,  without  a  miracle,  tinge  his  (kin  of  a  yellow  colour.  I  - 
man  and  woman  were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a  length  of  tirr- 
till  they  became  as  it  were  radically  dyedy  it  is  impoflible,  without  the 
tcrvcntion  of  Divine  power,  or  of  fome  extraordinary  natural  cau^ 
but  their  children  muft  be  of  the  fame  colour ;  and  was  the  fame  kiJ 
of  food  to  be  continued  for  feveral  generations,  it  is  more  than  probaff 
that  this  colour  might  refill  the  continued  uie  of  any  kind  of  fo^ 
whatever. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have  an  example 
changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it 
more  eafy  to  work  a  change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  otlu 
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tnioali  than  upon  his  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  cholerie  mtjr  in- 
deed learn  to  prevent  the  bad  efiedU  of  his  paffion  by  reifoni  bat  die 
pa^onitfelf  will  remain  as  immutable  as  his  colour.  But  to  reafon  ins 
manBer  fimilar  to  Lord  Karnes ;  though  a  man  (hould  be  naturally  cho* 
leric,  or  fubjed  to  any  other  paflion,  why  (hould  his  childnen  be  fo  ^ 
—This  way  of  reafoning,  however  i^aufible,  is  by  no  means  coAclufiv^ 
as  wHl  appear  from  the  following  pailage  in  Mr.  Forfter's  Voyage. 

June  9tL    ^'  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  relifli  their  fait  provi*- 
fions  after  ^he  lefrefhments  of  New  Zealand^  had  ordered  their  black  dog^ 
mentioned  p.  135,  to  be  killed :  this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  the 
firft  time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted ;  which  tailed  fo  exadtiy  like  mBttaOf 
^at  it  was  abfolutely  undi(lingui(hable«    In  our  cold  countries^  wbeie 
^mal  food  is  fo  much  ufed,  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  periiaps  liet 
in  the  nature  of  men,  or  is  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  the  preferracion  of 
tiveir  health  and  ftrength,  it  is  ftrange  that  there  (hould  exift  a  Jewifli 
avcrfion    to    dogs-fle(h,    when   hogs,     the    moft   uncleanly    of    all 
animals,  are  eaten  without  fcruple.     Nature  feems  exprefsly  to  have  in- 
tended them  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  offspring  fo  very  numerous^ 
»d  their  increafe  fo  quick  and  frequent.    It  may  be  obje^d,  that  the 
«ialtcd  degree  of  inftinft  which  we  obferve  in  our  dogs,  infpires  us  with 
ptat  unwillingnefs  to  kill  and  eat  them.     But  it  is  owing  to  the  time  we 
^cnd  on  the  education  of  dogs,  that  they  acquire  thofc  eminent  qualities 
'^h  attach  them  fo  much  to  us.    The  natural  qualities  of  our  dogs 
^^y  receive  a  wonderful  improvement;   but  education  muft  give  its 
ffiftance,  without  which  the  human  mind  itfelf,  though  capable  of  an 
^txicnfe  expanfion,  remains  in  a  very  contrafted  date.     In  New  Zea- 
'Jd,  and  (according  to  former  accounts  of  voyages)  in  the  tropica!  ides 
the  South  Sea,  the  dogs  are  the  moft  ftupid,  dull  animals  imaginable, 
^  do  not  fecm  to  have  the  leaft  advantage  in  point  of  fagacity  over  our 
^«p,  which  are  commonly  m^e  the  emblems  of  fillinefs.     In  the  for- 
^r  country  they  are  fed  upon  fifh,  in  the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both 
^4e  diets  may  have  ferved  to  alter  their  difpofition.     Education  jnay 
l^haps  likewife  graft  new  inftindls:  the  New  Zealand  dogs  afe  fed  oa 
^  remains  of  their  mailer's  meals ;  they  eat  the  bones  of  other  dogs ; 
'^^l  the  puppies  become  true  cannibals  from  their  birth.     We  had  a 
^iing  New  Zealand  puppy  on  board,  which  had  certainly  had  no  op- 
>«tuaity  of  tailing  any  thing  but  the  mother's  milk  before  we  purchafed 
^  hoprcvcr,  it  eagerly  devoured  a  portion  of  the  flefh  and  bones  of  the 
^AOfilriiich  we  dined  to-day ;  while  feveral  others  of  the  European 
^*dik^t^en  on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from  it  without  touching  it. 
^iQn  ihe  fojrrh  ofAuguit,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  lettkc  \^tetdL)  ls&{,itTk 
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on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  covered  by  a  fpaniel>  brbo^*" 
ten  young  ones,  one  of  which  was  dead*  The  New  Zealand  dog  m^ 
tkmed  above,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roafted  dog,  now  £^ 
upon  the  dead  puppy »  and  eat  of  it  with  a  ravenous  appetite*  This  is 
pfoof  how  far  education  may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  i. 
ftin6is  in  animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of  the 
own  fpedes^  but  rather  feem  to  abhor  it.  The  New  Zealand  dogs,  i 
atl  likelihood^  are  trained  up  from  their  earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remain 
of  their  mader's  meals :  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fi{h»  thei 
own  ipeeies^  and  perhaps  human  flefh ;  and  what  was  only  owing  U 
habit  at  firft^  ms^  become  inftind  by  length  of  time*  This  was  remark^ 
able  in  our  cannibal  dog ;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he  could 
i|Ot  have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  habitof  devoaring 
lus  own  fpecies,  and  much  Icfs  of  eating  human  flefh ;  however,  one  of 
oar  feamen  having  cut  his  fmger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog,  who  fell  to 
peedily,  licked  it^  and  then  began  to  bite  it." 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inftindts  of  animals  are  not 
imchangeable  by  natural  caufes ;  and  if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough 
to  change  the  difpofitions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much  more  may 
we  fuppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  poflible  alteration  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance.  • 

We  are  not  here  neceflitated  to  confine  ourfelves  to  obfervations  mad' 
on  brute  animals.  The  Franks  are  an  example  of  the  produd^ion  of  on 
general  charadler,  formed  by  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  main 
diflterent  nations. — They  were  a  motley  multitude,  confiding  of  vario 
German  nations  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine :  who>  uniting  in  defers 
of  their  common  liberty,  took  thence  the  name  of  Franks;  the  w^^ 
frank  fignifying  in  their  language,  as  it  ftill  does  in  ours,  free.  Amc::^ 
them  the  following  nations  were  mentioned,  viz.  the  Adluarii,  Cham^ 
Bnifteri,  Salii,  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Catti.  We  cannot  fi^ 
pofc  one  charafter  to  belong  to  fo  many  different  nations ;  ye^  it  is  c*'  ' 
t^n,  that  the  Franks  were  nationally  charafterized  as  treacherous ;  a^ 
fo  deeply  feems  this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  tfl 
their  defcendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1 500  years.  It  is 
vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of  men,  either  from  their  coloi^ 
fize,  or  prevailing  difpofitions,  feeing  we  have  undeniable  proofs  that  ^ 
thefe  may  be  changed,  in  the  mofl  remarkable  manner,  by  natural  cauiS 
without  any  miraculous  interpofition  of  the  deity. 

The  first  peopling  of  America.  The  next  queftion,  thet 
which  prefents  itfelf  is,  From  what  part  of  the  Old  World  America  b- 
JBoH  probably  been  peopled  ?  ^ 
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Difcoveries  long  ago  made  inform  us,  that  an  interconrfc  between  the 
Old  Continent  and  America  might  be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the 
north-weft  extremities  of  Europe  and  the  nortL^aft  boundaries  of  Afia. 
In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovcred  Greenland^  and  planted 
a  colony  there.     The  communication  with  that  country  was  renewed  in 
Ae  laft  century  by  Moravian  miilionaries,  in  order  to  propagate  their 
doftrinc  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  region.     By  them  we  are  in- 
-     formed  that  the  north- weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  fepa rated  from  America 
by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  are  united ;  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America  perfedlly 
ftfemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afped,  drcfs,  and  mode  of  living; 
and  that  a  Moravian  miifionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Greenland,  having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  found,  to  his 
aftonilhment,  that  they  fpolce  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenlanders, 
ind  were  in  every  refpeft  the  fame  people*    The  fame  fpecies  of  ani- 
^^,  too,  are  found  in  the  contiguous  regions.     The  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
H  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of 
^orth  America*,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  nonh  of  Europe. 

Other  difcoveries  have  proved,  that  if  the  two  continents  of  Ada  and 

•Anierica  be  feparated  at  all,   it  is  only  by  a  narrow  ftrait.     From  this 

P*t  of  the  Old  Continent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  paffed  into  the 

^^;  and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America  and  the 

^em  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce  us  to  conjefture  that  they  have 

*  Common  origin.     This  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Robcrtfon  in  his 

"*ftory  of  America,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  following 

'^J^ative. 

**  While  thofe  imraenfe  regions  which  ftretched  eaftward  from  the 
^^er  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka  were  unknown,  or  imperfe^y  ex- 
*v^ired,  the  north-eaft  extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to  be 
^  ^ar  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
^*>ccive  how  any  communication  fhould  have  been  carried  on  between 
■^^m.    But  the  Ruffians,  having  fubjedled  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to 
^^ir  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft  country, 
^  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  unknown  provinces.     Thefe  were 
**x:bvcred  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions  after  game,   or  by  foldiers  em- 
^^>jed  in  levying  the  taxes ;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated  the 
^^Fortancc  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addition  which  they 
to  its  revenue.     At  length,   Peter  the  Great  afcended  the  Ruffian 
His  enlightened  comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circum- 
that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his.  reign  illuftrious, 
'«ned  confequences  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  had  tfcai^  t\v&  ob- 
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fervation  of  his  ignorant  prcdccefTors.     He  perceircd,  that,  m  pfopoj 
tion  as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eaft,  th^  muft  approad 
nearer  to  America ;  that  the  communication  between  the  two  conti- 
nents^ which  had  long  been  fearched  for  in  vain,   would  probably  he 
found  in  this  quarter ;  and  that,  by  opening  this  intercourfey  fotae  part 
of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might  be  made  tb 
flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.     Such  an  object  fuited  i 
genius  that  delighted  in  grand  fchemes.     Peter  drew  up  inftrudlions  wiA 
his  own  hand  for  profecuting  this  defign,   and  gave  orders  for  carryio{ 
it  into  execution. 

*'  His  fucceflbrs  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his  plan.  The  officer! 
whom  the  Ruflian  court  employed  in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with 
fo  many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia  concerning  a  fuc- 
cefsful  voyage  in  the  year  1 648  round  the  north-eall  promontory  of  Afia» 
they  attempted  to  follow  the  fame  courfe.  Vcflels  were  fitted  out,  witb 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma ;  bat  tc 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  fecms  not  to  have  deftined  for  navigatioia 
they  were  expofed  to  many  difafters,  without  being  able  to  accompllf* 
their  purpofe.  No  veffel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruflian  court  ever  double^ 
this  formidable  cape ;  we  arc  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofc  c>C 
treme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the  difcoveries  made  in  excurflons  by  lanS 
In  all  thofe  provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great  extern 
and  fertility  lie  at  no  confidcrable  diftance  from  their  own  coafts.  Tbe^ 
the  Ruflians  imagined  to  be  part  of  America ;  and  feveral  circumftanc^ 
concurred  not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  perfuadira 
them  that  fome  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very  remot:^ 
Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown  in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  a^ 
driven  upon  the  coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floatin 
ICC  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds  arrive  annual^ 
from  the  fame  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabita<^^ 
of  an  intercourfe  formerly  carried  on  with  fome  countries  fi{uated 
the  eaU. 

**  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and  comparing  the  pofitiof* 
the  countries  in  Afia  which  they  had  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  * 
north-wefl:  of  America  as  were  already  known ;  the  Ruflian  court  fori^ 
a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  lefs  accuftocC^ 
to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  and  to  contend  with  great  difficult^ 
Orders  were  iffucd  to  build  two  veflels  at  Ocliotz,  in  the  fea  of  Kar^ 
fchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  Though  that  dreary  unc^ 
tivated  region  fumifticd  nothing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conftrodti^ 
tbcm  bat  fome  larch-trees ;  though  not  ou\y  xn^  uotv^  ^<5.  ^^ida^^  <S 
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k  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite  for  their  equipment^  but 
provifiohs  for  vidualling  them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  im- 
ofe  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
oft  impaflable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  perfeverance 
'he  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every  obftacle.     Two  veflels  were 
hed ;  and,  under  the  command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tfchiri- 
,  failed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  quefl  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter 
re  it  had  never  been  approached.     They  fliaped  their  courfe  towards 
aft ;  and  though  a  ftorm  foon  feparated  the  veflels,  which  never  rc- 
jd,  and  many  difafters  befel  them,  the  expedations  from  the  voyage 
not  altogether  fruflrated.     Each  of  the  commanders  difcoverod 
which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  contincat; 
according  to  their  obfer (rations,   it  feems  to  be  iituated  within  a 
legrees  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  California.   Each  fent  fome  of  his 
le  afhore :   but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Ruffiai^s 
)ached ;  in  another,  they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,   and  de. 
td  their  boats.     The  violence  of  the  weather,   and  the  diftrefs  of 
crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft.     In  their  return 
touched  at  feveral  iflands,   which  ft  retch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to 
between  the  country  which  they  had  difcovered  and  the  coaft  of 
They  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  feemed  to  them 
!emble  the  North  Americans.     They  prefented  to  the  Ruffians  the 
let,   or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  fymbot  of  friendftiip  univerikl 
g  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitu^ 
peculiar  to  them." 

le  more  recent  and  accurate  difcoveries  of  the  illuftrious  navigator 

e,  and  his  fucceffor  Gierke,  have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to 

nty.     The  fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Behring's  Straits  to  the  crefcenc 

es  between  Afia  and  America,   is  very  ftiallow.     It  deepens  from 

ftraits  (as  the  Britifti  feas  do  fronl  thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings 

>ft  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the 

of  the  ifles.     Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  increafe  from  1 2 

fathom,  except  only  off  St.  Thiddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  chan- 

greater  depth.     Frbm  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been  judged 

ble,  noot  only  that  there:  was  a  feparation  of  the  continents  at  the 

s  of  Behring,  but  that  the  whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fm'all 

3g  had  once  been  occupied  by  land;  and  that  the  fury  of  the  wa- 

lementy  aduated  by  that  of  fire,  had  in  moft  remote  times,  fub- 

L  sind  overwhelmed  the  tra^^  and  (eft  the  iflands  monumental  frag^ 

■  ■         ■  j' 

thoot  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Buffoni  dkere  can  be  tvo  d^^  ia 

V  2  "^ 
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the  Abbe  Clavigero  obfcrvcs^  that  our  planet  has  been  fubjefl  to  gr< 
viciffitudes  fince  the  deluge.  Ancient  and  modern  hiftories  confirm  1 
truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 

Video  ego  quodfuerat  quondam  foUdlJJt ma  telluSy 
EJfcf return  ;  njid'tfaSlas  ex  aquore  terras. 

Kt,  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  (hips  formerly  failed,  a 

now  they  fail  over  lands  which  wer«  formerly  cultivated ;   earthquai 

have  fwallowed  fome  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  have  thrown 

others :   the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their  mud ;  the  fea 

treating  from  the  (hores  has  lengtheiica  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  i 

vancing  in  others  has  diminifned  it ;  it  has  feparated  fome  territoi 

which  were  formerly  united,   and  formed  new  ilraits  and  gulphs. 

have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  paft  century.     Sicily  ^ 

united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,  as  Eubea,  now  the  Black  Sea, 

Boctia.     Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the  fame  th 

of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  afiirm,  that  by  a  violent  eruption  of  the  oc 

.  upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe,  that  com  mi 

cation  was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  formed.     Am 

the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  fimilar  irruption  of 

fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of  India.     The.fame  tl: 

is  believed  by  thofe  of  Malabar  with  refjxid  to  the  ifles  of  Maldi 

and  with  the  Malayans  with  refpedl  to  Sumatra.    It  is  certain,  fays 

Count  de  BufFon,  that  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  loft  30  or  40  leag 

which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,   a  plac 

the  low  countries,   has  gained  30  leagues  of  land  from  the  fea.     ' 

northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exiftehce  to  inundations  of  the  > 

The  earth  which  this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countric 

Africa,  and  depofited  mits  inundations,  has  formed  a  foil  of  more  1 

25  cubits  of  depth.. *jBh*fij^^nner,   adds  the  above  author,    the] 

vince  of  the  Yellow  River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  ( 

been  formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.     Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Str 

report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  revolutions,  which  we  omit, 

our  diflcrtation  may  not  become  too  prolix ;  as  alfo  many  modern  r 

lutions,  which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the  Coun 

Buffon  and  other  authors.    In  South  America,  all  thofe  who  have 

ferved.Wijrf^'pJiilofppJiic  eyes  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt 

that  country  has  once  ufeen  the  bed  of  the  fea;  and,  on  the  conti 

in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  fnew  the  ifland  of  Cub 

have  been  once  united  to  the  continent  of  Florida.    In  the  ftrait  w 

Separates  America  from  Afia  many  iflands  4re  foundi  which  prob 

3  ^ 


:. 
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wtie  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  tradi  of  land  which  we  fuppofe  to 
iiaFebeen  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes ;  which  is  made  more  probable 
hy  the  muhitude  of  volcanoes  which  wc  know  of  in  the  peninfula  of 
Kamtfchatka,  It  is  imagined,  however,  that-  the  finking  of  that  land, 
and  ihe  feparation  of  the  two  continents,  has  been  occafioned  by  thoib 
great  and  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hillories  of  the 
Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almod  as  memorable  as  that  of  the 
deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Toltccas  fix  fach  earthquakes  in  the  year 
I  Tecpatl ;  but  as  we  know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can 
form  no  conjefture  of  the  time  that  great  calamity  happened.  If  a  great 
earthnuake  (hould  overwhelm  the  ifthmusofSucz,  and  there  ihould  be  at 
the  fame  time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hiftorians  as  there  were  in  the  firfl 
ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted^  in  300  or  400  years  after^ 
whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa;  and  man/* 
would  firmly  deny  it. 

^^^lether  that  great  event,  the  feparation  of  the  continents,  took  place 
Wore  or  after  the  population  of  America,  is  as  impoifible  as  it  is  of 
/       ^ttlc  moment  for  us  to  know ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  above-mco- 
^oncd  navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point  from 
^Wch  it  was  eflfedled.     Their  obfervations  prove,  that  in  one  place  the 
pittance  between  continent  and  continent  is  only  39  miles,  not  (as  the 
^''tlior  of  the  Recherches  Philo/ophlques  fur  les  Amer'icains  would  have  itj 
'^  leagues.     This  narrow  firait  has  alfo  in  the  middle  two  ifland^, 
'^hich  would  greatly  facilitate  the  migration  of  the  Afiatics  into  the 
-^cw  World,  fuppofing  that  it  took  place  in  canoes  after  the  convulfion 
^Hich  rent  the  two  continents  afunder.    Befides,  it  may  be  added,  that 
^*^«fc  ftraits  are,  even  in  the  fummer,  often  filled  with  ice ;  in  winter, 
^ftcn  frozen*    In  either  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy  paflage ;  in 
M>«  laft,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to  crofs  and  ftock 
^*^c  continent  of  America.    But  where,  from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the 
*^ortb-eaftcrn  world,  to  ^%  on  the  firft  tribes  who  contributed  to  people 
^nc  New  Continent,  now  inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a  matter  . 
^hat  baffles  human  reafon.    The  learned  may  make  bold  and  ingenious 
conjefturcs,  but  plain  good  fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally  protruded  one 
^tiother  forward.  War^  might  be  another  caufe  of  migrations.  There 
appears  no  reafon  why  the  Afiatic  norch  might  not  be  zxiofficiiJa  <virorum, 
*5  Well  as  the  European.  The  overteeming  country,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
•^yphoean  mountains,  muft  find  it  neceflary  to  difcharge  its  inhabitants : 
«ic  firft  great  wave  of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
f^^Qud  and  more  powerful  than  itfelf :  fucceffive  and  new  \m^\A^t,^  coxv. 
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tinaally  arriving,  (hort  reft  was  given  to  that  which  fprcad  ovcramoic 
caftcrn  tradl;  ditturbcd  again  and  again,  it  covered  frcih  regions;  at 
leiigth>  leaching  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  Old  World,  fonnd  a  new  one, 
with  ample  fpace  to  occupy  unmolefted  for  ages  ;  till  Columbus  curfc^ 
thtm  by  a  difcovcry,  which  brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  P 
both  worlds. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  (Mr.  Pennant  obferves),  do  w 
confift  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  nation ;  different  people,  at  fevci 
periods,  arrived  there  ;  and  it  is  impoffiblc  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  nc 
to  be  found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is  impoflib! 
with  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently  received,  to  admit  d 
America  coqld  receive  its  inhabitants  (at  leaft  the  bulk  of  them)  fn 
any  other  place  than  caftern  Alia.  A  few  proofs  may  be  added,  tak 
from  cuftoms  or  dreffes  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  woric 
fome  have  been  long  extinfl  in  the  Old,  others  remain  in  both  in  i 
force, 

"  The  cuftom  of  fcalping  waj  a  barbarifm  in  ufe  with  the  Scythi? 
who  carried  about  them  at  all  times  this  favage  mark  of  triumph  ;  tl 
cut  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and  ftripped  off  the  fkin,  as  they  would  t 
of  an  ox.  A  little  image  found  among  the  Calmucs,  of  a  Tartar 
deity,  mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  fitting  on  a  human  fkin,  with  (a 
pendent  from  the  breaft,  fully  illuftTates  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythian  p 
genitQJTS,  as  defcribed  by  the  G  reek  hiftorian.  This  ufage,  as  the  ] 
ropeans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continued  to  this  day  in  Amer; 
Tho.  ferocity  of  the  Scythians  to  their  prifoners  extended  to  the  remo 
paftof  Afia.  The  Kamtfchatkans,  even  at  the  time  of  their  difcov 
^y  the  Ruffians, .put  their  prifoners  to  death  by  the  moft  lingering  and 
crodiatiiig  inventions ;  a  pradlice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
aboiiginal  Americans.  A  race  of  the  Scythians  were  ftiled  J»throfofb 
from  their  feeding  on  human  flelh.  The  people  of  Nootka  Sound 
make  a  repaft  on  their  fellow  creatures :  but  what  is  more  wonderful; 
favage  allies  of  the  Britilh  army  have  been  known  to  throw  the  man 
limbs  of  th^  .French  prifoners  into  the  horrible  cauldron,  and  de 
them  with  the  fame  relifti  as  thofe  of  a  quadruped. 

•<  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  annually  to  transi 
themfelves  into  wolves,  and  again  to  refume  the  human  fhape. 
new  difcovered  Americans  about  Nootka  Sound,  at  this  time  difj 
themfelves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  (kins  of  wplvps  and  other  wild  Ix 
and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to  their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  u; 
ihc  cliacc,  to  circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.    But  would  not  i 
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ranee  or  fuperflition  afcribe  to  a  fupernatural  metamorpofis  thefe  tempo* 
raiy  expedients  to  deceive  the  brote  creation  ? 

*^  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfchatkans  never  went  abreaft,  but  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  fame  trad.  The  fame  cuilom  is  exa^y  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Americans, 

"  The  Tungufi,  the  moft  numerous  nation  refident  in  Siberia^  prick 
their  faces  with  fmall  pundurcs,  with  a  needle,  in  various  ibapes ;  thca 
rub  into  them  charcoal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  cuf- 
tom  is  ft  ill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America.  The  Indians  on  the 
back  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  to  this  day,  perform  the  operation  exadUy  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  punfture  the  (kin  into  various  figures ;  as  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  the  herb 
glaftum,  or  woad ;  and  the  Virginians,  on  the  firft  difcovcry  of  that 
\  country  by  the  Englilh. 

"  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  diftended  over  ribs  of 
*ood,  and  nicely  fewed  together.  The  Canadian,  and  many  other 
American  nations,  ufe  no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles  of  the  Tun- 
§ofi  are  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the  people  near  Cook's  river,  and 
®f  Oonalafcha,  are  of  the  fame  form. 

"  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American  nations  place  the 

^^e  at  full  length,  after  preparing  it  according  to  their  cuftoms; 

^^rs  place  it  in  a  fitting  poftu  re,  and  lay  by  it  the  moft  valuable  cloath- 

^S»  wampum,  and  other  matters.     The  Tartars  did  the  fame :  and  both 

P^ple  agree  in  covering  the  whole  with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  cumulus^ 

"*rrow,  or  carnedd. 

**  Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead  in  trees.  Certain  of 
^^c  Tungufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cuftom.  . 

**  We  can  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs :  convenicncy  in  that  article 
^^  have  been  confulted  on  both  continents,  and  originally  the  materials 
^"^11  have  been  the  fame,  the  Ikins  of  birds  and  beafts.  It  is  fingular^ 
^hat  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinefe  Ihould  be  found  among  the  people 
^f  Kootka.  I  cannot  give  into  the  notion,  that  the  Chinefe  contributed 
^^  the  population  of  the  New  World ;  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that 
^  ftipwreck  might  furnilh  thofe  Americans  with  a  pattern  for  that  part 
^^  the  drefs. 

*^  In  refpeft  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  body,  almoft  every 
*'*be  found  along  the  wcflern  ccaft  has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar 
*^ons,  and  ftill  retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofes,  high  cheeks,  and 
faces.     They  vary  in  fize,  from  the  lufty  Calmucs  to  the  little 


^.gMQS.    The  internal  Americans,  fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations, 
'^  aie  tall  of  body,  robuft  in  xnake^  and  of  obloivg  fsuctS}  ^tt  ditivN^ 
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fiom  H  variety  among  the  Tartars  thcmfelves.  The  fine  race  of  Tfchat- 
ici  feem  to  be  the  dock  from  which  thofe  Americans  are  derived.  The 
Tfchotlki,  again,  from  that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardblki,  or  in- 
ludntants  of  Kabarda. 

**  Bat  about  Prince  William's  Sound  begins  a  race  chiefly  diftinguilhed 
by  their  dre(s>  their  canoes,  and  their  inftruments  of  the  chace,  from  the 
tribes  to  the  fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  people 
or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  eaftem  fii< 
•f  the  continent.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  thi 
place  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize.  As  they  advance  northward  they  dc 
creaie  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfifh  tribes  which  occup; 
Ibme  of  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon' 
Bay,  of  Greenland,  and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  ma: 
places  fome  iflands  fcemingly  within  the  Straits  of  Behring,  on  which  i 
bedowed  the  title  of  Ya  Zue,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs^  Does  no 
fhb  in  fome  manner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafbn  to  fup 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe ;  and  that  they  ha 
(as  is  mentioned  by  Kxmpfer  and  Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  di 
covery,  and  according  to  the  laft,  actually  wintered  on  the  continent 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very  probable 
whom,  incomparifon  of  thcmfelves,  they  might  juftly  diftinguilh  by  tl 
name  of  diuarfs.  The  reafon  of  their  low  ftature  is  very  obviouj 
thefe  dwell  in  a  moft  fevere  climate,  amidft  penury  of  food ;  the  form< 
in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in  provifions ;  circumflanci 
that  tend  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  frame.  ^  At  the  iflar 
of  Oonalafcha,  a  dialed  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was  continue 
.along  the  whole  coail  from  thence  northward." 

The  continent  which  docked  America  with  the  human  race  poure 
ia  the  brute  creation  through  the  fame  paflage.  Very  few  quadrupe< 
continued  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  ;  Mr.  Pennant  enumerat 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land :  all  the  reft  perfifted  in  their  rai 
gration,  and  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  New  World.  Seventeen  of  tl: 
Kamtfchatkan  quadrupeds  are  found  in  America :  others  are  commo 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknown  caufes,  entirely  cvacc 
ated  Kamtfchatka,  and  divided  thcmfelves  between  America  and  th 
parts  of  Afia  above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  deferred  the  01 
World  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  their  feats  at  diftanccs  moft  I 
mote  from  the  fpot/rom  which  they  took  their  departure ;  from  mOO 
Ararat,  the  retting  place  of  the  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  Old  Wor 
and  exccUenily  adapted  for  the  difperfion  of  the  animal  creation  to 
iu  pares.    Wc  iJced  not  be  ftartled  (fays  Mr,  Pennant)  at  the  ^ 
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Jotimcfs  many  of  the  quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats. 
Might  not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a  convenient  abode  in  the  vaft 
Alps  of  Afia,  inl^ead  of  wandering  to  the  Cordilleras'of  Chili  ?  or  might 
hot  others  have  been  contented  with  the  boundlefs  plains  of  Tartar)',  in- 
ftead  of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  extenfive  flats  of  Pampas  ?— 
To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common  difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble 
worthy  of  the  philofopher  aiid  of  the  divine  j  not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
a  criminal  indolence,  a  negleft  to 

**  Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

iut  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human  ability  to  explain, 
and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :  the  fads  arc  indifputable,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  caufes  are  concealed.     In  fuch  cafes,  faith  muft  be  called  in  to 
our  relief.     It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  to  that 
^ing  who  broke  open  the  great  fountains  of  the  deep  to  efFedl  the  de- 
luge—and  afterwards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  people 
^^e  globe,,  direded  the  confufion  of  languages — powers  inferior  in  their 
.Mature  to  thefe.     After  thefe  wondrous  proofs  of  Onmipotency,  it  will 
^  abfurd  to  deny  the  poflibility  of  infufing  inftind  into  the  brute  ere- 
^ion.     Deus  eft  anima  hrutorum ;  "  God  himfelf  is  the  foul  of  brutes:'* 
His  pleafure  muft  have  determined  their  will,  and  dircfted  feveral  fpe- 
"<^es,  and  even  the  whole  genera,  by  impulfe  irrefiftible,  to  move  by  flow 
progrefiion  to  their  deftined  regions.     But  for  that,  the  Lama  and  the 
**acos  might  ftill  have  inhabited  the  heights  of  Armenia  and  fome  more 
Neighbouring  Alps,  inftead  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peruvian 
Andes;  the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flt)w  of  foot,  would  never  have 
Quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World  for  that  of  the  New  \  and  the 
'^liole  tribe  of  monkeys  would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefts  of 
^-^ia,  inftead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  fliades  of  Indoltan 
^J^d  the  deep  forefts  of  the  Bfafils.     Lions  and  tigers  might  have  infefted 
"^lic  hot  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  the  firft  do. the  defarts  of  Africa,  and 
^hc  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia;    or  the  pantherine  animals  of  South 
-Aattcrica  might  have  remained  additibnal  fcourgcs  with  the  favage  beafts 
^f  thofc  antient  continents.     The  Old  World  would  have  been  over- 
locked  with  animals ;  the  New  remained  ari  unanimated  waftc !  or  both 
*^avc  contained  an  equal  portioii*of  every  beaft  of  the  earth.     Let  it  not 
***  objefted,  that  animals  bred  in  a  fouthem  climate,  after  the  defcent 
^  their  parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  froft  and  fnow 
^*  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reac]icd  South  America,  the  place  of 
^•^ir  final  defUnation.    It  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  migration  muft 
^■^  teen  the  work  of  ages ;  that  in  the  courfc  of  thcix  pto^ttf^  ^2.cVv 
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generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate  it  had  reached ;  and  thit  %Stet 
their  arri^  al  in  America  Ihey  would  again  be  gradually  accuftomed  fio 
warmer  and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to  fouth)  a» 
they  had  in  the  reverfe,  or  from  fouth  to  north.     Part  of  the  tigers  fdll 
inhabit  the  eternal  fnows  of  Ararat,  and  multitudes  of  the  very  fam^ 
fpecies  live^  but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  the  linci  in  the  burning  foil, 
of  Borneo  or  Sumatra;  but  neither  lions  or  tigers  ever  migrated  intc^ 
the  New  World.     A  few  of  the  firft  are  found  in  India  and  Perfia>  bn^ 
they  are  found  in  numbers  only  in  Africa.     The  tiger  extends  as  fa.^' 
north  as  wcftern  Tartary,  in  lat  40.  50.  but  never  has  reached  Africa.*^ 

In  fine,  the  conjedures  of  the  learned  refpeding  the  vicinity  of  the  OUi 
and  New,  are  now,  by  the  difcoveries  of  our  great  navigators,  loft  in  co»— 
vi£Uon;  and,  in  th:^  place  of  imaginary  hypothefes,  the  real  place  o^ 
migration  is  uncontrovertibly  pointed  out.  Some  (from  a  pailage  ix» 
Plato}  have  extended  over  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  tc^ 
the  coaft  of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fizc  to  th.^ 
continents  of  Afia  and  Africa;  over  which  had  pafled,  as  over  abridgo 
from  the  latter,  men  and  animals ;  wool-headed  negroes,  and  lions  andl 
tigers,  none  of  which  ever  exifted  in  the  New  World.  A  mighty  fc^ 
arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulphed  this  ftupendous  traft,  an 
with  it  every  being  which  had  not  completed  its  migration  into  Ami 
rica.  The  whole  negro  race,  and  almoft  every  quadruped,  now  inluB-" 
bitants  of  Africa,  perilhed  in  this  critical  day.  Five  only  are  to  l»^ 
found  at  prefent  in  America ;  and  of  thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  Sout 
America :  Not  a  (ingle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  an 
America,  to  evince  a  common  origin.  Of  the  quadrupeds,  the  bea; 
flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weefel,  are  the  only  animals  which  we  can  pn 
nounce  with  certkinty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  ftag,  fo 
and  weefel,  have  made  alfo  no  ferther  progrefs  in  Africa  than  the  nortl»^ 
but  on  the  fame  continent  the  wolf  is  fprcad  over  every  part,  yet  is  u 
known  in  South  America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weefel.  In  Africa  im-^ 
South  America  the  bear  is  very  localj  being  met  with  only  in  the  nordi 
of  the  firft,  and  on  the  Andes  in  the  laft.  Some  caufe  unknown  arrcft^^ 
its  progrefs  in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into  the  Cb.*^ 
lian  Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccupied  the  vaft  traft  fro^* 
North  America  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras. 

Allufions  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains  on  the  continent  ^ 
America,  of  a  more  polifhed  and  cultivated  people,  when  compared  W 
the  tribes  which  poffeffed  it  on  its  firft  difcovery  by  Europeans.     7*"^*  ^' 
Barton,  in  his  Obfervatlons  on  fome  parts  of  Natural  Hijkry^  Part  I. 
•olledled  the  fcattered  liints  cf  Xalm,  Carver,  and  fome  othersi  and 
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dded  a  plan  of  a  regular  work>  which  has  been  difcorered  on  the  banks 
<f  the  Muikingum^  near  its  jundlion  with  the  Ohio.  The(e  remains  are 
pinclpally  (lone-walls>  large  mounds  of  earth>  and  a  combination  of 
thcfe  moands  with  the  walls^  fufpeded  to  have  been  fortifications.  la 
fome  places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to  have  been  plainly 
feen;  in  others,  furrows>  as  if  the  land  had  been  ploughed, 
r  The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds :  they  are  artificial  tumuli, 
defigned  as  repofitories  for  the  dead ;  or  they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for 
the  purpofe  of  defending  the  adjacent  country ;  and  with  this  view 
they  are  artificially  conftru6led>  or  advantage  is  taken  of  tht  natural 
eminenqesi  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Muikingum,  are  fituated  about  one 

mile  above  the  jundlion  of  that  river  with  the  Ohioy  and  160  miles  be« 

low  Fort  Pitt.     They  confi.ft  of  a  number  of  walls  and  other  elevations, 

o^ditcheSy  &c.    altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground  about  300 

perches  in  lengthy  and  from  about  150  to  2^  or  20  in  breadth.    The 

town,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  large  level>  encompaffed  by  walls,  nearly 

^  tht  form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86  perches  in 

^^Qgth.    Thcfe  walls  are»  in  general,  about  10  feet  in  height  above  the 

^^  on  which  they  ftand,  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ba(e>  but 

^the  top  they  arc  much  narrower ;  they  are  at  prefent  overgrown  with 

'^tables  of  different  kinds,   and,  among  others,  with  trees  of  ieveral 

^^  diameter.    The  chafms,  or  opening  in  the  walls,  were  probably  in- 

*^^ded  for  gate-ways :  they  are  three  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides 

^^  fmaller  openings  in  the  angles.     Within  the  walls  there  are  three 

^*^Vations,  each  about  fix  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afcents  to  them ; 

"^^fe  elevations  confiderably  refemble  fome  of  the  eminences  already 

'^ntioned,  which  have  been  difcovercd  near  the  river  Miffiffippi.     This 

^  ^hor's  opinion  is.  That  the  Tokicas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation, 

the  people  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he  has 

fcribcd,  owe  their  exigence;  and  that  thofe  people  were  probably 

defcendants  of  the  Danes.     The  former  part  of  this  conje^^ure  is 

^ught  probable,  from  the  fimiiarity  of  the  Mexican  mounts  and  forti- 

^  ations  defcribed  by  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  and  other  authors,  to  thofe 

fcribed  by  oux  author;   and  from  the  tradition  pf  the  Mexicans,  that 

^  came  from  the  north-weft :  for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  teftimony  of 

travellers,  fortifications  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barton 

ve  been  difcovered  as  far  to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin ;  and  won  hU 

1,  as  we  approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts  of  '^     A» 

^^  iecond  part  of  our  author's  conjedturc  appears  not  fo  well  fuppc. 
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Productions.  This  vaft  country  produces  moft  of  the  metals^  ml- 
neralSj  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  par||^ 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quantities  and  high  f>crfec- 
tion.  The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vaftly 
more  common ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  filver  of  Europe  now  bears  little 
proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery  of 
America.  . , 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds^  pearls^  emeralds,  amethyfts  and  other  va« 
loable  ftones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  Contributed 
likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  produc- 
tion of  Spanifh  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
modities, which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe ;  and 
many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifli  empire  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal, 
indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  gin- 
ger, cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red- 
wood, the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in 
medicine  the  Jefuit's  bark,  mechoacan,  faflafras,  fDrfaparilla,  cafSa,  ta- 
marinds, hides,  furs,  ambergreafe>  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots, 
and  plants;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and  Africa, " 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engrofled 
the  trade  of  the  eaflern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fmits;  at 
pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal, 
and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  exotic  produdlions  which 
are  nourifhed  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  their  native  foil.. 


Having  given  a  fummary  account  of  America  in  general ;  of  its  firft 
difcovery  by  Columbus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  of  the  firft  peopling  this  continent,  we  fliall  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Dr/cd^ery  and  Settlement  of  Nor  thAmerica. 
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A  SUMMARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST 

SCOVERIES    AND    SETTLEMENTS 

OF 

NORTH     AMERICA. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 


TH  AMfiRICA  was  difcovcred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  ^ 
hen  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  made  very  confiderablc  progrefs 
2.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
were  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch  of  their  pro- 
as would  be  interefting  to  pofterity.  Thefe  records  afford  ample 
ts  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no  people  on  the  globe 
the  hiflory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much  precifion 
labitants  of  North  America ;  particularly  that  part  of  them  who 
\c  territory  of  the  United  States. 

ime  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries  on 
lis  weftern  continent,  fpread  through  Europe  and  infpired  many; 
ith  the  fpirit  of  enterprlze.  As  early  as  1496,  four  years  only 
ter  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  ob- 
:ommiflion  from  Henry  VII.  to  difcover  unknown  lands  and 
;m  to  the  crown. 

fpring  he  failed  from  England  with  two  Ihips,  carrying  witl^ 
iree  fons.     In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China>  he 
:h  the^north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafted  northerly  as 
67th  degree  of  latitude, 

-The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with  his 
Han,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which  his 
I  begun.  On  the  24.th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavifta,  on 
eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  traverfed 
From  Davis's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 

-Sebaftian  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland ;  and  on  his 
ried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifland  to  Henry  VII. 
-In  the  fpring  of  151 3>  John  Ponce  failed  from  Porto  Rico 

northerljr 
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northerly  and  difcovcrcd  the  continent  in  30**  8'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  feafon  when  the  country  around  was  covered  with 
"verdupc,  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call  the 
country  Florida,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name  for 
North  and  South  America. 

1516. — In  1516,  Sir  Sebaftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vaft  extent  of  country,  the  coaft  whereof  was  thus  explored,  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unfettled  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America}  for  almoft  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
difcovery. 

1524. — ^It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France  attempted  difco-* 
veries  on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprizing  neigh— 
hours>  Francis  I.  who  poffefTed  a  great  and  aftive  mind,  fent  John  Vcr— 
r^ano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  in^kiag  difcoveries^ 
H^  traverfed  the  coaft  from  latitude  28^  to  50^  north.  In  a  fecond. 
voyage,  fome  time  after  he  was  loft. 

1^25. — The  next  year  Stephen  Gomez,  the  firft  Spaniard  who  cam* 
upon  the  American  coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain,  to 
Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo;  in  latitude  46^  norths 
ip  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1534. — ^In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  direflion  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St,  Malo's  in  France,  with  defign  to  m^ke  difpoverics 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier. 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year^  Thence  he  failed 
northerly ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
'  felf  in  about  latitude  48^  30'  north,  in  the  midft  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
he  named  St,  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  which 
empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  ^^^t 
expefting  in  vain  to  find  a  paflage  to  China. 

1535. — The  ntyit.  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  300  Icaguei 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall,  He  called  the  country  New  France  y  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring 
to  France. 

1542. — ^In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robewell,  was  fent  to 
Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  (hips  and  200  men,  women  vCiO- 
children.     They  wintered  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and  ^' 
turned  in  the  fpring.     About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  :^oVC^' 
turers  failed  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.     In  1590,.  ^* 
king  of  France  commifTioned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conguer       ^ 
padaj  and  other  countries  not  pofleffcd  by  any  Chriftian  prince.    W<^ ' 
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not  learn  however,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commif*. 
£oO)  or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during 
this  century. 

i5'39.— On  the  12th  of  May,   15391  Ferdinand  dc  Soto,  with  900 
men,  befides  feamcn,  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  objedl  the  cou^. 
queft  of  Florida.     On  the  30th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo,  from 
whence  he  travelled  northward  450  leagues  from  the  fea.     Here  he  dif- 
covered  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  deept 
1542    on  the  bank  of  which  he  di^d  and  was  buried.  May  1542,  aged  42 
*543    years.    Alvcrdo  his  fucceffor  built  fevcn  brigantines,  and  the  year 
following  embarked  upon  the  river.     In  17  days  he  proceeded 
clown  the  river  400  leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  15  leagu«s  wide. 
From  the  largenefs  of  the  river  at  that  place  of  his  embarkation,  he  con- 
cluded its  fource  muft  have  been  at  lead  400  leagues  above,  fo  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  in  his  opinion  muft  have  been  more  than  800 
leagues.    As  he  paiTed  down  the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two 
mouths  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.     Thefe  circumftanccs  led  us  to  con- 
clude, that  this  river,  fo  early  difcovered,  was  the  one  which  we  now 
call  the  Mijftffippu 
7«f.  6,  1549.     This  year  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for  life 
^Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important  fervices  he  had 
Rudeied  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoveries  in  America. 

1562. — The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fent 

*W  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Rib&lt.     He  arrived  at  Cape 

'Hncis  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  firft  of  May,  he  dif- 

<*^rcd  and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.     It  is  more 

^an  probable  that  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 

^'hich  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  Stales.     As 

,J  ^  coafted  northward  he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  he 

Called  Port  Royal,  and  failed  up  it  feveral  leagues.     On  one  of  the  ri- 

^^'s  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  Charles^  in  which  he  left  a  colony 

^dcr  the  dire^on  of  Captain  Albert.     The  feverity  of  Albert's  mea- 

''*fe8  excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  he  was 

"*in.    T-wo  years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laudonier,  with  three 

^^p8,  to  Florida.    In  June  he  arrived  at  the  River  May^ .  on  which  he 

^^Ut  a  fort,  and,  in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Co- 

Xn  Aaguft,  this  year,  Capt.  RIbalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time, 
Vitli  a  flcel  of  feven  veffcls  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  two  years  be- 
^^^%  he  had  left  under  the  diredion  of  the  unfortunate  Capt,  Albert, 

'3^  September  following,  Pedro  Melandes,  with  £x  Spanilh  fbips. 
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porTaed  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  ovcrpowcri/^ 
him  in  nnmbcrs,  cnicllf  maflacrcd  him  and  his  whole  company.  M< 
landes,  having  in  this  way  taken  pofleffion  of  the  country,  built  thr« 
fbrtSy  and  left  them  garrifoncd  with  1 200  foldiers.  Laudonier  and  h 
colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribal 
took  the  alarm  and  cfcaped  to  France. 

11^67. — A  fleet  of  three  Ihips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to  FI< 
rida,  under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.     The  objcft 
this  expedition  was  to  difpofTcfs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Flori< 

which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  feized  three  years  b 
1568    fore.     He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  April  1568,  and  fo( 

after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  cr 
elty  of  Melandes  and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  breaft 
Gourges,  and  roufed  the  unjuftifiable  principle  of  retaliation.  He  to 
the  forts ;  put  mod  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  fword ;  and  having  bum 
and  demolilhed  all  their  fortreffes,  returned  to  France.  During  t 
fifty  years  next  after  this  event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettle  me 
in  America. 

1^76. — Captain  Frobifher  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  north-w 
paflage  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  firft  land  which  he  made  on  the  cc 
was  a  Cape,  which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  ^ueen  Elixabet 
Foreland,  Jn  coafting  northerly  he  difcoveried  the  ftraits  which  b 
his  name.  He  profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paflage  into  the  weftem  oc( 
till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  Engliand. 

^579- — ^^  ^579>  ^^^  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  que 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  poflefled  by  any  Chriftian  printc,  provic 

he  would  take  pofTeffion  within  fix  years.     With  this  encouraj 
1583     ment  he  failed  for  America,  and  on  the  firfl:  of  Auguft>  15I 

anchored  in  Contcption   Bay.     Afterward  he  difcovered  a 

« 

took  pofTeffion  of  St.  John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  fouth.  In  p 
fuing  his  difcoveries  he  loft  one  of  his  Ihips  on  the  fhoals  of  Sablon,  a 
on  his  return  home,  a  ftorrii  overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  iinfor 
nately  loft,  and  the  intended  fettlement  was  prevented, 

1584. — This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  ElizaTjethi  c 
to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  the  other  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  lai 
not  poflefled  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  By  the  diredion  of  Sir  Walt 
^  two  fhips  were  fitted  and  fent  out,  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amid 
Vid  Arthur  Barlow.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coafti  and  androi 
in  a  hatbour  feven  leagues  weft  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the  13th  of  Ju 
they,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  pofleffion  of  the  country,  and,  iiS  1 
Hour  of  their  virgin  ^uccn  Elizabethi  they  Called  it  Flrgmia.-  Tilllt 
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time  the  country  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Florida.    After  this 

VaciNiA  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1585.— The  next  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
to  America,  with  feven  (hips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in 
June.  Having  ftationed  a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  i»:ople  at 
Roanoke,  under  the  diredlion  of  Capt.  Ralph  .Lane,  he  coafted  north- 
cafterly  as  far  as  Chefapcek  Bay,  and  retuhied  to  England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardfhips,  and  mull 
have  perilhed,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  havbg  made  feveral  conqaefb^ 
ibr  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places, 

A  fortnight  aftei*.  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  n6w  recruits ; 
and,  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and 
knew  not  but  they  had  perifhcd,  he  had  the  ralhnefs  to  leave  50  men  at 
the  fame  place. 

1587. — The  year  following.  Sir  Walter  fent  another  cortipahy  to  Vir- 
ginia, under  Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  affiftants.  Iii 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  company  remained* 
He  determined,  however,  to  rifqu6  a  third  colony.  Accordingly  be  left 
^15  people  at  the  old  fettlement,  and  returned  to  England. 

This  year  (Aug.  13)  Manteo  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was  tlic 
tt  native  Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America. 
On  the  18th  of  Auguft,  Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,"  whom 
k called  Virginia.  She  was  the  firft  Englifh  child  that  was  born  iii 
North  America. 

1590. — ^In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  <iame  over  to  Virginia 
^th  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  a 
loan  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  miferably  famifhed  with  hunger> 
^  were  maflacred  by  the  Ind[ians. 

1602. — In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  3a 
ptrfons,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  ,difcovered  and  gave 
i^^ioes  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  lilands,  and  to 
'^vcr  Cliff.  Elifabeth  Ifland  was  the  pjace  which  they  fixed  for  their 
^  fettlement*  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have  tarried, 
^i&Q|^  diey  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All  the  at- 
tempts to  letde  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  Frenchj 
ind  E(iglifli,  from  its  difcovery  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period  of  1 10 
years,  proved  ineffeftual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European 
***0i»,  hild  bceil  fuccefsful.  There  is  no  account  of  there  having  been 
^tttopean  £imily,  at  this  time,  in  sdl  the  va^  extent  of  coaft  from 
*Wd*  to  Gicenland* 
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i6o3#i— Miirtih  Pring  and  William  Brown  were  this  year  fentby  Sir 
Walter  Rakigh,  with  two  fmall  veiTels^  to  make  difcoveries  in  North 
Virginia.    They  came  upon  the  coail>  which  was  broken  with  a  multi- 
tude of  iflands,  in  latitude  43^  30'  north.     They  coaftcd  fouthward  to 
Cape  Q)d  Bay ;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in 
latitude  41^  25',  where  they  went  afhorc  and  tarried  fevcn  weeksi  dur- 
ing which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  vefleb  with  faflafras,  and  re* 
turned  to  England. 

Bartholomew  Gilbert^  in  a  Voyage  to  South  Virgina»  in  (earch  of  tla< 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White  ia  15871  hav 
ing  touched  at  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  IHands^  landed  near  Chefape^ 
Bay>  where>  in  a  ikirmifh  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four  of  his  men  we^ 
unfortunately  (lain.  The  reft^  without  any  further  fearch  for  the  colony 
returned  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ft  ate  of  tranquility  in  confequence  c 

the  edift  of  Nantz  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants,  palled  by  Henry  IV 

(April  1598)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Portuga 

was  induced  to  purfue  her  difcoveries  in  America.    Accordingly  tb 

Icing  £gned  a  patent  in  favour  of  De  Mons>  ( 1 603)  of  all  the  count! 

from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude  under  the  nam 

1604  of  Acadia*    The  next  year  De  Mons  ranged  the  coaft  from  S 

Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  fo  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1605. — In  May  1605,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  wei 
difcovered  by  Capt.  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  lar^ 
river  in  latitude  43*^  20',  (variation  11^  15' weft)  which  Mr.  Princ 
in  his  Chronology,  fuppofes  muft  have  been  Sagadahok ;  but  from  tf 
latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Weymouth  carri^ 
with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives, 

1606.— rin  the  Spring  of  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent,  divided  Virgj 
nia  into  two  colonies.  ^\xt  fcuthern  included  all  lands  between  the  34J 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Tliis  was  ftyled  x^t  firfi  colony ^  und- 
{he  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London  Company 
^e  northern^  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  general  nani 
of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  bctvvecn  the  38th  and  45thdegrc- 
north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  * 
thefe  colonies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To  pr* 
vent  disputes  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  plai 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  each  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  incoc 
fiftcficy  in  thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  3%1|  and  41 
^egrees^  are  covered  by  both  patents. 

B06 
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BoA  the  London  and  Plymonth  companies  enterprized  fettfements 
within  the  limits  of  their  refpefUve  grants.  With  what  ioccefs  will 
now  be  mentioned* 

Mr.  Piercy^  brother  of  the  EaH  of  Northumberland^  in  the  fenrice  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginiai  and  difco- 
vered  Powhatan,  now  Jsimes  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth 
Company  fent  Capt.  Henry  Challons  in  a  veifel  of  fifty-five  tons  to 
plant  a  colony  in  North  Virginia ;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a 
Spaniih  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain* 

^i6o^,.-.The  London  Company  this  fpring,  fent  Capt..  Chriftopher 

Jpril  26,   Newport  with  three  veflels  to  South  Virginia.    On  the  26th 

of  April  he  tnteied  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  landed,  and  ibon  aft^r  gave  t(> 

the  fiioft  fouthem  point,  the  name  of  Cafe  Heiny,  which  it  ftill 

%  13*  retains^    Having  elected  Mr,  Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for 

the  year,  they  next  day  landed  all  dieir  men,  and  began  a  ^- 

tlement  on  James  river,  at  a  place  which  they  called  James- 

Jme  22.  Town.    This  is  the  firft  town  that  was  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in 

North  America*    The  June  following  Capt.  Newport  (ailed 

fer£ngland>  leaving  with  the  prefident  one  hundred  and  four  perfons. 

^uguft  a2. — ^In  Auguft  died   Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firft 

pnjedor  of  this  fettkment,  and  one  of  the  counciL    The  following 

Winter  James»Town  was  burnt* 

Daring  this  time  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fhlps  under 

4c  command  of  Admiral  Rawlcy  Gilbert.    They  failed  for  North 

Wrginiia  on  the  31ft  of  May,  with  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt* 

^rge  Popham  for  their  prefident.     They  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  fet- 

tied  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Sagada- 

*H)k  river.    A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  dilheartencd  by  the 

'Cverity  of  the  winter,  returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving  their 

prefident,  Capt.  Popham,  with  only  forty-five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with 
P*rt  of  Jhis  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New- 
England,  removed  from  the  North  of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the 
Cruelties  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  *<  puritj-  of  worlhip 
*nd  liberty  of  confcience." 

This  year  ^  fjnall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's, 
fcnnded  Quebecki  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few  huts 
^wcj  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  • 

i6o8.— The  Sagadahok  colony  fuficred  incredible  hardlhips  after  the 
nf^ftfOfefiAelr/Tienda  in  December.    In  the  depth  of  Vmltt,  >NV\d\ 
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was  extremely  cold,  their  flore-houfe  canght  fire  aiid  was  confumed, 
with  moft  of  their  proviiions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were  io- 
creafed,  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prcfident.  Rawley  Gilbcrtwas 
appointed  to  fucceed  him. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony 
alive  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplies.     But  the  circumftance  of  hkS 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  together  with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert'* 
.being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  anL€ 
they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefe  firft  unfortunate  zdvcatxy^x 
propagated  refpe^ng  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  fe^ 
tie  North  Virginia  fbi  fevcral  years  after. 

1609,— ^The  London  company,  laft  year,  fentCapt.  NeJfon,  with  tvrt 
ihips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James- Town ;  and  th3 
year  Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwards  prcfident,  arrived  on  the  coaft  a 
South  Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  difcovered  iVt 
interior  country.  In  September,  Capt,  Nev/port  arrived  t<^ith  fevenf; 
perfons,  which  increafed  the  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls. 

Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amfterdanc" 
yemoved  this  year  to  Leydcn,  where  they  remained  more  than  elev^ 
years,  till  apart  of  them  came  over  to  New  England. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia  having  refigned  their  old  commifliors 
iiequefted  and  obtained  a  new  one ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  ap 
.pointed  Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony;  S3 
.Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant;  Sir  George  Somers,  admiral;  SH 
Thomas  Dale,  high  marfhal ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  thi 
Jiorfe,  and  Capt,  Newport,  vice  admiral. 

yune  8. — In  June,  Sir  T,  Gates,  admiral  Newpor^.  and  Sir  Geor^ 

Somers,  with  feven  (hips  and  a  ketch  and  pinnace,  having  five  hundrci 

fouls  on  board,  men,  women,  and  children,  failed  from  FaL 

m 

July  24.  mouth  for  South  Virginia.  In  crofiing  thp  Bahama  Gull>  01 
the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  (lorq; 
and  feparated.  Four  days  after.  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  veffel  aftion 
on  one  of  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  which,  from  this  circumftance,  hav« 
been  called  the  Somer  Iflands.  The  people  on  board,  one  hundred  anc 
fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafe  on  fhore,  and  there  remained  until  the  foLI 
lowing  May.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Ai^ufli 
The  colony  was  now  increafed  to  five  hundred  men.  Capt.  Smit9 
then  prefident,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  had  beep  vc« 
badly  burnt  by  means  of  fome  powder  which  had  accidentally  cao^ 
£re,     Tl^9  Mnfortunate  circumfta^cei  to^<&x\itT  nkvxVw  x\\«  o^^fiti^^ 

3  ** 
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^  met  With  firom  thofe  who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the 
^-:  colony  and  upturn  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  lad  of 
iff?  September.  Francis  Weft,  his  fucceflbr  in  office,  foon  followed  him^ 
and  George  Piercy  was  elcfted  prefidcnt. 

1610.— The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company, 
fealeda  pfatent  to  Lord  Dela  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain General  of  South  Virginia,  He  foon  ^after  embarked  for  Amerioa 
with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  (hips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  fliipwrecked 
on  the  Bermodas  Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and 
ipring,  imder  the  direAion  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
and  admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  iloop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the 
continent.  -They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  lOth  of  May,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  on  board,  leaving  two  of  their  men 
£•  I  behind,  who  chofe  to  ftay,  and  landed  at  James-Town  on  the  23d  of  the 
fame  month.  Finding  the  colony,  which  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Smith's 
rrA  ^P2rture>  confifted  of  five  hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and 
thofe  few  in  a  diftrefled  and  wretched  fituation,  thcv  with  one  voice  re- 
iblvcd  to  return  to  England  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
Ac  whole  colony  repaired  on  board  their  veflcis,  broke  up  their  fettlc-t 
*cnt,  and  failed  dpwn  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native  country, 

Fort]Lina^e}y,  Lprd  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  Jamcs-To;vn 

•'fe  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded 

^m  to  return  with  him  to  James- Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed 

fte  10th  of  June.     The  government  of  the  colony  of  right  devolved 

^pon  Lord  De  la  War.     From  this  time  we  may  date  tl.e  efToflual  fct- 

*^cmcnt  of  Virginia.     Its  hiilory,  from  this  period,  wi!J  be  given  in  its 

l^opcr  place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1608,  or  1609,  Henr}'  Hudfon,  an  Englifliman 
^ider  a  commiffion  from  the  king  his  mafter,  difcovered  Long  Ifland, 
^cw  York,  and  the  river  which  ftill  bears  his  name,  and  afterwards  fold 
^coountry,  or  rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch.  I'heir  writers,  however, 
Contend  that  Hudfon  was  fent  out  by  the  Eaft-India  company  in  1609,  to 
^ifcover  a  north-weft  paflage  to  China;  and  that  having  firft  v4fcovcred 
I^laware  Bay,  he  came  and  penetrated  Hudfon 's  river  as  far  as  l^ititude 
-43^.  It  is  faid  however  that  there  was  a  falc,  and  that.the  Englifh  ob- 
i^^ed  to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  neglefted  to  oppofe  the  Dutch 
ftttkment  of  the  country. 

1610. — In  1610,  Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country,  then  called  by 
ytft  Dotch  Neau  Netherlands,  and  four  yean  after,  the  States-General 

granted. 
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granted  a  patent  to  fundry  merchants  for  an  exdufire  tfade  on  tbi 
s6t4  North  river^  who  the  fame  year,  (1614)  ^^^  >  ^^^  on  the  wd 

£de  near  Albany.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  iettkmen 
pf  New  York>  the  hiftory  of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  defipription  g 

ihe  State* 

Conception  Bay>  on  tl^e  Ifland  of  Newfoundlands  was  fettled  in  tl 
year  i6iOf  by  about  forty  planters  under  governor  John  Gay>  to  whoi 
lung  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Cham{dain>  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec^  166 
St.  Croixi  Mount  Manfel,  and  Port  Royal  were  fettled  aboot  the  fan 
time.  Thefe  fettlements  remained  undifturbed  till  161 3,  when  the  Vi 
ginianSf  hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits,  fe 
Captain  Argal  to  diilodge  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  (ailed  to  Sag 
iahoc,  took  their  forts  at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix>  and  Port  Roy: 
with  their  vefTels^  ordnance^  cattle>  and  provifionsi  and  ^rried  them 
James-Town  in  Virginia.     Quebec  was  left  in  pofleffion  of  the  Frenc 

1614. — ^This  year  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  (hips  and  fbrty*£ 
inen  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia^  to  make  experimei 
upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His  orders  were>  to  fifti  and  trade  w: 
the  natives^  if  he  Ihould  fail  in  his  expe^ations  with  regard  to  the  mil 
To  facilitate  this  bufinefs,  he  took  with  him  Tautumy  an  Indian^  p 
)iaps  one  that  Capt.  Weymouth  carded  to  England  in  1605.  ^  ^F 
be  reached  the  Ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  43**  30',  Here  Ca 
Smith  was  direfled  to  flay  and  keep  pofTelfion^  with  ten  men>  for  1 
purpofe  of  making  a  trial  of  the  whaling  buiinefs,  but  bein^  difappoint 
in  thi^,  he  built  feven  boats,  in  which  thirty-feven  nocn  made  a  v< 
iuccefsful  fifhing  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  the  captain  himff^lf^  w 
^ight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Penobfcot  tq  Sagadah< 
Acocifeo,  Paffataquack,  Tragabizanda,  now  called  Cape  Ann*  thence 
Acomak,  where  he  Ikirmifhed  with  fome  Indians ;  thence  to  Cape  C 
where  he  fet  his  Indian,  Tantumjj  alhore  and  left  him,  and  returned 
Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two  French  fliips  in  the  Bay 
MafTachufetts,  who  had  come  there  fix  weeks  before,  and  during  t 
time,  had  been  trading  very  advantagcoufly  with  the  Indians.  It  \ 
conjedured  that  there  was,  at  this  tin^e,  three  thou(and  Indians  u| 
the  MafTachufetts  Iflands. 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  vcfl 
leaving  the  other  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  toc^ 
for  a  Toyage  to  Spain.  After  Capt.  Smith's  departure.  Hunt  pcTrt 
oully  allured  twenty  Indians  (one  of  whom  was  SquaiUOj  aftei#iik«)l 
fepiceable  to  the  En^lifh)  to  come  on  board  his  ihip  at  IjpiiJit^  \ 
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feven  more  at  Naufit,  and  carried  them  to  the  Ifland  of  Malaga^  where 
he  fold  them  for  twenty  pounds  each>  to  be  flaves  for  life.  This  con^ 
duft,  which  fixes  an  indelible  ftigma  upon  the  charafter  of  Hunt,  ex- 
cited ia  the  breads  of  the  Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Englifhj  as  that,  for  many  years  after^  all  commercial  intercourfe  wltk 
tbem  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Augaft>  where  he  drew  a 
map  of  the  country^  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North-Virgixua  aflumed  the  name  of  Neiv-Englandi  and  the  name  Ftr^ 
I'tnia  was  ccHifined  to  the  fouthern  colony. 

Bel;^ccn  the  years  4:6^4  and  1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  ineffedlual.  During  this  time>  however,  an  advantage- 
ous trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

1617.— In  ^^^  y^^^  '6^7j  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  influ- 
enced by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America. 
r.f  Various  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their  de- 

1620  figns,  until  the  year  1620,  when  apart  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congre- 
gation came  over  and  fettled  at  Plymouth*    At  this  time  com- 

acnced  the  fettlement  of  New-England. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  nonhem  part 
^America;  the  progrefs  of  its  fettlement,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  hif- 
^  of  New-England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  feveral  cola, 
nies,  not  grown  into  independent  dates,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will  be 

1621  necefiary  that  I  fhould  juft  mention,  that  the  next  year  after  the 
fettlement  of  Plymouth,  Captain  John  Mafon  obtained  of  the 
Pymouth  council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  New- 

'623  Hanapfhire.  Two  years  after,  under  the  authority  of  this  graht, 
a  fmall  colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 
**roin  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New-Hamp(hire. 

1627. — ^In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins  came  over  and  landed 
^  Cape  Henlopen ;  and  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians  the  land 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware  on  both  fides  the  river, 
^hich  they  called  New  Sfwedeland  Stream,  On  this  river  they  built 
^veral  forts,  and  made  fettlements. 

1628.     On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New-England 

'old  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  otheis,  a  large  traft  of  land,  lying 

*^*imd  Maflaqhufetts  Bay.    The  June  following,  Capt.  John  Endicot, 

^rivUs  wife  knd  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Naumkeag,  now 

^Wl  Salem*    This  was  the  firft  fettlement  which  was  made  in  Mafia* 
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chnfetts  Bay.  FIymoutb>  indeed^  which  is  now  included  in  the  C< 
mohwealth  of  Maflachufetts,  was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but  at 
time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  under  a  diftindl  government,  and  < 
tinned  fo  until  the  fecond  charter  of  Maffachafetts  was  granted 
William  and  Mary  in  1691 ;  by  which  Plymouth,  the  Province  of  ^ 
and  Sagadahok  were  annexed  to  Maflachufetts, 

June  13, 1633. — ^"^  ^^^  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Iiord  Baltimo 
Roman  Catholic,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  graiit  of  a  tradl  of 
upon  Chcfapeek  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.     Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the  \ 
of  the  laws  of  England  againfl  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lord  Baltin 
with  a  number  of  his  perfecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it, 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 
The  firft  grant  of  Connedlicut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warv 
prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Sea 
1S31  Lord  Brook  and  others,  in  the  year  1631.     In  confequen 
feveral  fraaller  grants  made  afterwards  by  the  patentees  to  par 
lar  perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fettlement  at  the  Mouth  of 
1635  nefticut  river,  and  called  it  Sajhrook,     Four  years  after  a  nu 
of  people  from  Mafl*achufetts  Bay  came  and  began  fettlemei 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windfor  on  Connefticut  river.    Thus 
menced  the  Englilh  fettlement  of  Conneflicut. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  firft  fettled  in  confequence  of  religious  perfecu 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe  who  early  came  ov 

Maflachufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fome  of  his  brethren  in  fentimentj 

very  unjuftifiably  banifhed  the   colony,  and  went  with  t^ 

^635  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled' at  Providence  in  1635,    ] 

this  beginning  arofe  the  colony,  now  ftate  of  Rhodc-Ifland.' 

1664. — On  the  20th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  the  Second  grant 

the  Duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called  New-Jerfey,  then  a  part 

large  tradl  of  country  by  the  name  of  New  Netherland.     Some  pai 

New-Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about  1615, 

1662. — ^In  the  year  1662,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  Ed\ 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  ol 
three  Southern  ftates,  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Geo 
1664  Two  years  after  he  granted  a  fecond  charter,  enlarging 

•     boundaries.     The  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  authority  vefti 

them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  law 

the  government  of  their  intended  colony.     Notwithftjuiding  1 

1669  preparations,  no  effeflual  fettlement  was  made  until  the  yt^  1 

(thovgh  one  was  attempted  ia  iGG^)  when  Governor  Saylc< 
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fvcrwlth  a  colony,  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land  between  Aihley  and 
Cooper  Rivers.    Thus  commenced  the  fettlement  of  Carolina,  which 
thea  included  the  whole  territory  between  the  29th  and  36th  30'  de- 
crees, north  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  Iflands^  lying  between 
latitude  22.^  and  2'j'*  north. 
1681.— The  Royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania  was  granted  to  Williaia 
Penn  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.    The  firft  colony  came  overtha 
1682  next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Penn,  who 
adted  as  Governor  from  Odober  1682  to  Auguft  1684.     The 
fiift  aifembly  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  was  held  at  Chefter,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1682.     Thus  William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  juftly 
celebrated  as  a  great  and  good  man^  had  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foandation  of  the  prefent  populous  and  very  flourifhing  State  of  Penn- 
I     fylvania- 

The  proprietory  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  many 
inconveniences,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  diflentions  among  the  fet« 
tlers,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  was  induced  to  take  the  pro* 
Tince  under  their  imm'ediate  care*  The  proprietors  (except  Lord 
Granville)  accepted  of  j£.  22,500  flerling,  from  the  crown  for  the  pro- 
perty and  jurifdidlion.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  aft  of 
1729  Parliament  in  1729.  A  claufe  in  this  adl  referved  to  Lord 
Granville  his  eighth  ihare  of  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit- 
Itots,  which  continued  legally  vefted  in  his  family  till  the  revolution 
in  1776.  Lord  Granville's  fhare  made  a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
North-Carolina.  About  the  year  1729,  the  extenfive  territoiy  ))elong« 
iog  to  the  proprietors,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina* 
I'hey  remained  feparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  indepen- 
dent States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
^^  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projeft  was  formed  for  planting  a  co- 
^y  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.     Accordingly  appli- 
cation being  made  to  king  George  the  Second,  he  iffued  letters 
^732  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  ex- 
tion  the  benevolent  plan.    In  honour  of  the  king^  who  greatly  en- 
^^ragcd  the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province  Georgia.    Twenty-one 
^^ftees  were  appointed  to  conduft  the  affairs  relating  to'the  fettlement  of 
^^  province.    The  November  following,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per^ 
^^,  one  of  whom  was  General  Oglethorpe,  embarked  for  Georgia* 
^*^rc  they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw.    In  exploring  the  coun- 
^^,  they  jfound  an  elevated  pleafant  fpot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  a 
^vigablc  river,  upon  which  they  nurked  out  a  ;owni  and  ftom  the 
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Indian  ^amc  of  the  river  which  palTed  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.    Yw^ 
this  period  wc  may  date  the  fcttlemcnt  of  Georgia. 

The  country  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  knovisD  to  the  Indiafl 
traders  many  years  before  its  fettlement.     They  gave  a  dcfcription  of  il 
to  Lewis  Evans,  who  publifhed  his  firft  map  of  it  as  early  as  the 
1752  year  1752.    James  Macbride,  with  fomc  others,  explored  this 
1754  country  in  1754.    Col.  Daniel  Boon  vifited  it  in  1769. 

i^y2. — Four  years  after  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fa- 
inilies,  who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky  *,  which  is  now  one  of  the  moft  growing  colo- 
nics, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  was  ereftcd  into  an  independent  Hate, 
by  aA  of  Congrefsy  December  6th,  1790,  and  received  into  the  Unioni 
June  ift,  1792. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was  claim- 
ed both  by  New- York  and  New-Hamp(hire.  When  hoililities  com- 
menced between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  cons- 
idering themfelves  as  in  a  (late  of  nature,  as  to  civil  government,  and 
not  within  any  legal  jurifdiflion,  aifociated  and  formed  for  themfelves  a 
conHitntion  of  government.  Under  this  conftitution,  they  have  ever 
iince  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  State. 
Vermont  was  not  admitted  into  union  with  the  other  dates  till  March 
4,  1791*  yet  wc  may  venture  to  date  her  political  cxiftence  as  a 
1777  feparate  government,  from  the  year  1777,  becaufe,  fince  -that 
time,  Vermont  has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  been  a  fbvcrcign 
and  independent  State.  The  firft  fettlement  in  this  date  was  made  at 
Bennington  as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  cxtcnfivc  traft  of  country  lying  north- weft  of  the  Ohio  River, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  eredled  into  a  feparate  tempo^ 
rary  government  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  paffcd  the  13  th  of 
1787  July,  1787. 

Thus  wc  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  firft  difcoverfes  and  pro- 
grcffive  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order.  The 
following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 

'  *  This  fettlement  was  made  in  violation  of  the  Treaty,  in  1768,  at  Fort  Stao^x^ 
which  exprefsly  ftipulates,  that  this  trad  of  country  ihould  be  referved  for  the  weftem 
nations  to  hunt  upon,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  fhould  otherwife  agre^ 
This  has  been  one  great  caufeof  the  enmity  of  thofe  Indian  nations  to  the  Vir^ijuaiis, 

Names 
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By  Governor  John  "Guy, 

By  the  Dutch. 


1620  /  ^^  P^  of  Mr.  Roblnfon's  congre- 

\     gation. 

g  r  By  a  fmall  Enelifh  colony  near  the 

^  \     mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

1627  ^7  ^I^c  Swedes  and  Fins. 

1628  By  Capt.  JohnEndicot  and  company* 
^  f  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 

^"33  ]^     Roman  Catholics, 

g  rByMr.Fenwick,  atStybrook,ncar 

3^  1      the  mouth  of  Conneiilicut  river, 

g  r  By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  pcr- 

^^  \     fecutcd  brethren. 

"Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  bjr 

i6Ga  J      ^barles  II.  and  made  a  diftind: 

"^  '*       government,  and  fettled  fpme 
i.     time  before  this  by  the  Engliih. 
1669      By  Governor  Sayle* 

1682  f  By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
\     Quakers. 

«u^.,*  .  -  «Q  f  Erefted  into  a  feparate  government, 

about  1728  I     fettled  befoieVthe^EnglUh. 

1732      By  General  Oglethorpe. 

*  7  7  3      By.  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

about  1764  r  By  emigrants  from  Conneaiait and 

*  /  v*^  <^     ^j^gy  pj^j^  ^£-  T^g^  England. 

1787      By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 


ibove  dates  arc  from  the  periods^  when  the  firft  permanent  fettle^ 
ere  made» 
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NORTH     AMERICA. 


BQUNDARIES  AND  EXTENT. 

North  America  jcomprchends  all  that  part  of  the  wcftcrn  eaa^ 
tinent  which  lies  north  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,   extending  noxth 
and  Tooth  from  about  the  loth  degree  north  latitude  to  the  north  pok; 
and  eaft  and  weft  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  iSx 
-45th  afid  165th  degrees  weft  longitude  from  I^ndon.     Beyond  tli6 
70th  degree  N.  Lat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made.    In  July  i779b 
Capt.  Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  yt^,  when  he  came  to  a  {olid  body   I 
cf  Ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits  and  Islands. — Of  thefe  (except  tbeie  ii 
tUe  United  States,  which  we  (hall  defcribe  under  that  head)  we  know 
little  more  than  their  names.  Baffin's  Bay,  lying  between  tbe  70th  and 
80th  degrees  N.  Lat.  is  the  largeft  and  moft  northern,  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered  in  North  America.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  throiigk  I 
iKaffin's  and  Davis's  Straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the  Labrador  1 
coaft,  and.Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates  with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the 
footby  through  a  clufter  of  iflands.  In  this  capacious  bay  or  gtilph  it 
James  Ifland,  the  fou^  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Bedford ;  and  thit 
fmaller  iflands  of  Wayg^te  ^d  Di&o.  Davis's  Straits  feparafe  Green- 
land from  the  American  ^cjntincnt,  and  are  between  Cape  Walfingham, 
on  J^mes  Ifland;  a^d  Sooth  Bay  in  Greenland,  where  they  are  aboat  60 
leagues  broad,  and  extend  from  the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  latitude 
dbove  Di&o  Hlstnd*  T(ie  Qioft  foathern  point  of  Greenland  is  called 
Cape  Farewell. 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudfon,  who  difcovered  it  in 
1610.  It  Hes  between  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  eaftem 
boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador ;  the  northern  part  has  a 
ftraight  ccJaft,  facing  the  bay^  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innumerable. 
A  vaft  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and  opens  into 
Hudfon's  Bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga 
whales  pafs  in  great  numbers.  The  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean^  after  leaving,  to  the  north.  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis'a 
Straits,  is  between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  iiles,  ovk 
the  Labrador  coafty  to  the  fbuth,  forming  the  eaftern  extrijmity  of  Had« 
fon's  Straits* 
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^  coafts  are  very  high^  rocky  and  rugged  at  top ;  in  fome  places 

pKcipitoQs,  but  fometimes  exhibit  extenfive  beaches.    The  iflands  of 

^/Jibary,  Nottingham,  and  Digges  are  very  lofty  and  naked.    The 

depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  140  fathoms.     From  Cape 

Cfturchiil  to  the  (buth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  foundings ;  near  the 

/hone,  ihaUow,  with  muddy  or  fandy  bottom*    To  the  northward  of 

Chofchill,  the  foundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome 

psuts  the  rocks  appear  above  the  fnrface  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom^  or  moft  fouthem  part  of  Hudfoa't 
"Bay,  with'  which  it  communicates,  and  divides  New  Britain  from  South 
Wales.    To  the  northweftward  of  Hudfon's  Bay  is  an  exteniive  chain  of 
lake5>  among  which  is  Lake  Menichlich,  lat.  61^,  long.  105^  W« 
North  of  this  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of  which  lies  the 
exteniive  country  of  the  northern  Indians.    Weft  of  thefe  lakes,  between 
the  latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  pafling  a  large  dufter  of  unnamed 
lakes*  lies  the  lake  or  fea  Arathapefcow,  whofe  fouthem  fiiores  are  in- 
habited by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians.     North  of  this,  and  near  the 
Arctic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande,  around  which  live  the  Dog  ribbed  In* 
dians*     Further  north  is  Buffaloe  lake,  near  \diich,  is  Copper  Mine 
fiver*  in  lat.  72^^  N.  and  long.  119**  W.  of  Greenwich.    The  Copper 
Mine  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  river,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Heme,  empties 
sDto  the  Northem  fea,  where  the  tide  rifes  1 2  or  1 4  feet,  and  which  in 
its  whole  courfe  is  encumbered  with  ihoals  and  falls,  and  the  Notth-weft 
coaft  of  America,  is  an  extenfive  trad  of  unexplored  countiy.  As  yon 
deicend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  juft  fouth 
of  the  Ar^c  circle,  you  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppofite  £aft 
Cape  on  the  eaftem  continent ;  and  here  the  two  continents  s^rc^^ch 
neaieft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  fouthward  you  pafs  Norton  Sound, 
Cape  Stephen'^  Sho^nefs,  Briftol  Bay,  Prince  William's  Sound,  Cook*^ 
River,  Admiralty  Bay,  and  Port  Mulgrave,  Nodtka  Sound,  &c.  From 
Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pafs  the  unexplored  cosntry  of 
New  Albion,  dience  to  California,  and  New  Mexico* 
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DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


The  vaft  traft  of  country,  bounded  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  foufS 
and  eaft  by  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Louifiana — the  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  as  faf  north  as  the  country 
is  habitable  (a  few  fcattered  Englifh,  French,  and  fomc  other  Europearf 
fcttlements  excepted)  is  inhabited  wholly  by  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  Indians  alfo  poffefs  large  trafts  of  coiSntry  within  the 
Spanifh,  American^  and  Britilh  dominions.  Thofe  parts  of  North  Ame* 
lica  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong,  if  we  include  Greenland,  to  Den- 
Bark>  Great  Britain,  the  American  States,  and  Spain.  Spain  claims 
Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  all  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  fouth  of  the 
noFthem  boundaries  of  Louiiiana,  New  Mexico  and  California.  Great 
Britain  claims  all  the  country  inhabited  by  Europeans,  lying  north  and 
eaft  of  the  United  States,  except  Greenland,  which  belongs  to  Denmark* 
The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  ^e  Fifteen  United  States.  The 
particular  Provinces  and  States,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  i 

TABLE. 
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Countries  f  FrO'vincet) 
ami  States* 

Vermont 

New  Hampihirt 

MalTachufetts       7 

Diftria  of  Maine  S 
Rhode  Ifland 

Conne^icut 

New  York 

New  Jprfey 

Pcon^lvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

N«rth  Carolina 

Sooth  CaroMna 

Georgia 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio 

New  Briciin 
Upper  Canada 
Lower  Canada  7 
Cape  Breton  I.  5 
New  Brunfwick  7 
Nova  Scotia    7  J 
S.  John's  Jfl.  5  in  1783 
Newfoundland  Ifland 

Greenland 

Eaft  Florida 
Weft  Florida 
Louifiana 
New  Mexico 
California 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain 


Number  tf 

InhahitantU  Qi'tef^owns* 

8S>539     Windfor,  Rutland 
141,885     Portfmouth,  Concord 
387,787    Bofton,  Salem,  Newbury  Port 
96,540     Portland,  Hallowell 
68,825     Newport,  Pfovidcnce 
*37>946     Nevi  Haven,  Hartford 
340,120     New  York,  Albany 
184,139     Trenton,  Burlington,  Bninfwicfc 
434*373     Philadelphia,  Lancafter 

59,094     Dover,  Wilmington,  Newcaftle 
319,728    Annapolis,  Baltimore 
747>6io    Richmond,  Peterfliurgh,  Norfolk 
73,677     Lexington 
393>75»     Ncwbern,  Edcnton,  Halifax 
249,073  .  Charlefton,  Columbia 
82, 548     Savannah,  Auguft* 
35,691     Abingdon 
Marietta 
unknown 
10,000    Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara 
i3o,oco     Quebec,  Montreal 

1,000     Sidney,  Louifl>uigIi  '    * 

Fredericktown 
Halifax 
Charlotte  town 
Placentia,  St.  J«ha*« 


35,000 

5,000 
7,000 


10,000    New  Herrnhut 

Auguftine 
Penfacola 
*     New  Orleans 
St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT, 

Miles.  Degrees. 

•  ,  ^  f  31^  and  46*^  North  Latitude. 

L^n^h   1 250  1    B^f^j^^epn    I    go  E.  and  24^  W.  Lonu.  from  Philadelphii. 

breadth  1040  J    .  j^g^o  and  06^  W.  Longitude  from  London. 

^OUKDARIES. 

ijotTNDED  north  and  eaft  by  Britifh  America,  or  the   provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada^  and  New  Brunfwick ;  fouthcaft,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Forida;  weft,  by  the  river MiffiflippL 
In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  3783,  the  limits  of  the  American 
United  States  are  more  particularly  defined  in  the  words  following:  "  And 
that  all  difputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubje^fl  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  faid  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
.  declared,  that  the  following  are  and  (hall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.  From 
the  north-weft  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  That  angle  which  is  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  High- 
lands, along  the  faid  Highlands,  which  divide  thofc  rivers  that  empty  thero^ 
Celves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  At-. 
Jantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-weftcrnmoft  head  of  Connefticut  river;  thence 
down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  the  faid  ladtude,   until  it 
flrikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy;  ihcnce  along  the  middle  of 
the   faid   river  into  Lake  Ontario,    through  the  middle  of  the  faid 
Lake,   until  it  ftrikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the .  faid  communication 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  I^ake  Huron  ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake  to  the  water  commrunication  bo 
tween  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior 
northward  of  the  Ifles   Royal  and   Philipeaux  to  the   Long  Lake; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  com- 
munication between  it  and.  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  faid  Lake 
of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  faid  lake  to  the  moft  northweftem 
point  thereof,  and  from  thence,   on  a  due  weft  courfe,  to  the  River 
Miinilippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  iai4 
Kiver  Mifliflippi,  until  it  (hall  interfed  the  northernmoft  part  of  the 
thirty-fixft  degree  of  north  latitude.     South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
eaft  fiom  the  determination  of  the  line  laft  mentioned)  iii  {ht  Wilxi^^  cit 
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thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River 
Apahchicola,  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its 
jundUon  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  ftrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Maiy's 
River ;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  iu  fource; 
llnd  from  its  fource  direAly  north,  to  the  aforcfaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ftoa>  thofc  which 
fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  iflands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  (bores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforcfaid 
boundaries  between  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  £ail«Florida  on 
the  other,  (hall  refpcAively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  iHands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been, 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova-Scotia." 

72^  foUoiulng  calculations  ivere  made  from  aBtial  meajurement  of  the  hefi 
mapsy  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  geographer  ta  the  United  States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  millioi 
pi  fquare  miles,  in  which  arc  640,000,000  of  acres 

Dedudl  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  589,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  boun- 
dary line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  j 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  woods  on  the  north,  the  river   • 
Mifliffippi)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on   ' 
•  ^he  fouth  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by 
pomputation  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles,  in 
which  are  263,040,000  acres 

Dedudl  for  water  4  3,040,000 


The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  wcftem  territory, 
jcontsdning  as  above  ftated^  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  feveral  large 
trails  fouth  of  the  Ohio*,  have  been,  by  the  ce(rion  of  fomc  of  the 

•  Ceded  by  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  certaia  refermdan 
file  Indians  and  other  purpofes,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter* 
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origmal  thirteen  dates,  and  by  the  treat)"  of  peace>  trapiferred  to  the  fe- 
deral goremment,  and  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  (inking  the  debt  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  territory  the  Indians  now  poflefs  a  Tery  large 
proportion.  Mr.  Jcffcrfon,  in  his  report  to  Congrefs»  Nov.  8,  1791, 
defcribes  the  boundary  line  between  us  and  the  lodians,  as  follows : 
"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahogana>  which  falls  into  "the 
fontheramoft  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  up  the  river  to  the  portage^ 
between  that  and  the  Tufcaroro  or  N.  £•  branch  of  Mulkingum ;  then 
down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  crofTing  place  above  Fort 
I  l^wrence ;  then  weftwardly>  towards  the  portage  of  the  Great  Miami) 
to  the  main  branch  of  that  river,  then  down  the  Miami,  to  the  fork  of 
that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
*752;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  De  la  Panfe,  a  branch  of  the  Wabafh, 
^d  down  that  river  to  the  Wabafli.  So  far  the  line  is  precifely  deter- 
inined,  and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians.  The  tra^  compre* 
tending  the  whole  country  within  the  above  defcribed  line,  the  Wabafh, 
^  Ohio,  and  the  weftern  limits  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  about  55,000 
%ire  miles.  How  far  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Wabafli,  the  fouthem 
^ndary  of  the  Indians  has  been  defined,  we  know  not.  It  is  only  un- 
^crftood,  in  general,  that  thoir  title  to  the  lower  country,  between  that 
^^^r  and  the  Illinois,  was  formerly  extinguiflied  by  the  French,  while 
^  their  poflfeffion. 

y^'ffnjate  of  the  numher  of  acres  of  nvater,  north  and  nwfttward  of  the  river 
Ohio,  'within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Acres. 

^  Lalcc  Superior,                ...  21,952,780 

^^ke  of  the  Woods,            ...  i>i33,Bop 

^^keRain,  &c.              .                  ,                  -  165,200 

^^dLakc,               .               -               -               -  55^>ooo 

^-^kc  Michigan,                -                ,-                •  10,368,000 

^ay  Puan,             -                •                •                -  1,216,000 

^-•^e  Huron,                 .                  .                  •  59009,920 

^-*ke^t.  Clair,             -                 -                 -  89,500 

*"'^e  Eric,  weftern  part,  '             -                     •  9,252,800 

^^^dry  fmaU  lakes  and  rivers,               «               .  301,000 


43i040,Qoo 
^^t.  A*  Efii 
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Eft'tmate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  mmter  luUb'in  the  Thirteen  Unite 
In  the  lakes  as  before  mentioned        ...  ^o^c 

In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line 
Extending  from  the  north-weft  comer 
ef  Tennfylvania,  due    north,    to   the 
boandary  between   the  Britifli    terri- 
tory and  the  United  Statesi  -  410,000 
In  Lake  Ontario,             -            -            2>39o,ooo 
Lake  Champlain,            -            -  500,000 
Chefapeek  bay,          -    •          -             1,700,000 
Albemarle  bay,          -           -          -         330,000 
•    Delaware  bay,        -          «            «         630,000 
All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  ftates, 

including  the  Ohio^        *  -         2,000,000 


'>9 


Total    51,01 

LAKES   AND    RIVERS. 

ft  may  in,  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  fo  well  w 
with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory  of  the  1 
•States.  By  means  of  thefe  various  dreams  and  colle^lions  of  wat 
whole  country  is  chequered  into  idands  and  peninfulas.  The  1 
States^  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America,  feem  to  have 
formed  by  nature  for  the  moft  intimate  union.  The  facilities  1 
vigation  render  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  Georg 
Ncw-Hamp(hire,  far  more  expeditious  and  praftrcable,  than  be 
thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France;  Cornwall  and  Cait 
in  Great-Britain;  or  Gallicia  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  The 
propofed  between  Sufquehannah,  and  Delaware,  between  Pafqt 
and  Elizabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia,  and  between  the  Schuylkill  an 
quchannah,  will  open  a  communtcation  from  the  Carolines  to  the  fi 
ccJUntries  of  Pennfylvania  and  New- York.  The  improvements  ( 
Potofftak,  wilJ  give" a  pafTage  from  the  fouthern  States,  to  the- w 
parts  Df  Virginia,  Maryland;  Pennfylvania,  and  even  to  the  lakes. 
Detroit,  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Patomak,  fix  hundred  and  feven 
are  but  two  carrying  places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  the  di 
of  forty  miles.  The  canals  of  Delaware  and  Chefapeek  will  op« 
i«i«iipunxcation  ftom  South-Carolina  to  New-Jetfey,  Delaware 
mo/J  popvlQ\x%  parts  of  Pcnnfylvania>  and  x^«.  m\\\axA  c,w»J 
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Kew-York.  Were  thefc  and  the  propofcd  canal  bctwecH  Aflilcy  and 
Cooper  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  the  canals  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ft  ate  of  New  York,  and  thofe  of  Maffachufetts  and  New  Hampfliire  all 
opened.  North  America  would  thereby  be  converted  into  a  clufter  of 
Lirgc  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating  with  each  other  with  cafe  and 
little  expence,  and  in  many  inftances  without  the  uncertainty  or  danger 
of  the  feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  World.  They  may  properly  be 
termed  inland  feas  of  frelh  water;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  greateft  lake  in  the 
radern  continent.  Some  of  the  moft  northern  lakes  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  have  never  been  furveyed,  or  even  vifited  by  the  white 
people  ;  of  coarfc  we  have  no  defcription  of  them  which  can  be  relied 
on  as  accurate.  Others  have  been  partially  furveyed,  and  their  relative 
lituation  determined. — The  beft  account  of  them  which  we  have  beea 
aibiC  to  procure  is  as  follows : 

Thf  Lake  of  the  Woods,  tlie  moft  northern  in  the  United  Statesy 
is  fo  called  from  the  large  quantitios  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks  ; 
fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the 
fouth  end  of  Lake  Winncpeck,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  or 
coiidudor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  fuch  a  river. 
Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  faid  to  be  about  feventy  miles,  and  in  fome 
places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.  The  Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its 
borders  to  fi(h  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communication  between  the 
Lakes  Winnepeck  and  Bourbon,  and  Lake  Superior. 

Rainy  or  Long  Lake  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  i« 
faid  to  be  nearly  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake.  He  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  in  a  ftrin^ 
to  the  great  carrjdng  place,  and  from  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Betweea 
thefe  little  lakes  are  feveral  carrj^ing  places,  which  render  the  trade  to 
the  north-weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years 
to  make  one  voyage  from  Michillimakkinak  to  thefe  parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  north- 

^n  fituation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on 

^^  continent.    It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is 

fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefli  water  on  the  globe.    According 

*•  ^he  French  charts  it  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference.    A 

^*^t  part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.    The 

T*^  18  puce  and  tranfparent^  and  appean,    gcncraUyi   throa^bout 

^^ialicj  to  lie  upon  a,  bed  of  huge  rock).    It  hat  beta  tttoanVsA j  vcl 
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fegard  to  the  waters  of  this  lake,  with  how  much  truth  I  pretend  not 
fay,  that  ^though  their  furface,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  is  impn 
hated  with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup 
the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  cool  ^ 
refreihing* 

The  fituation  of  this  lake,  from  the  mod  accurate  obfervations  wh: 
have  yet  been  made,  lies  between  forty  fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  I2 
tude,  and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  from 
meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  I* 
enough  if  proper  for  cultivation,  to  form  a  confiderable  province ;  cf 
cially  lile  Royal,  which  is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and 
many  places  forty  broad.     The  natives  fuppofe  thefe  iflands  arc  the 
fidence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  na: 
and  north-eaft  fide ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tr:a 
of  the  Chipeways,  who  inhabit  theborders  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  narr 
and  the  other  is  the  Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towaif 
James's  Bay,  from  whence  there  is  but  a  (hort  portage  to  another  riv^ 
which  empties  itfelf  into  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that  juft  before  it  ente 
the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  mc* 
than  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  diftance  li^ 
a  white  garter  fufpet^ided  in  the  air.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  otb 
rivers,  which  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  feme  of  which  are  of 
confiderablt  fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  c^ 
•f  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomegan.  About 
hundred  miles  weft  of  this  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lal 
the  head  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  afTemblage  of  fmall  ftrean 
This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  fou 
en  and  near  its  banks.  Many  fmall  iflands,  particularly  on  the  eaft^ 
fhores,  abound  with  copper  ore,  lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance 
copperas.  This  metal  might  be  cafily  made  a  very  advantageous  arti< 
of  commerce.  This  lake  abounds  with  fifti,  particularly  trout  a 
ilurgeon ;  the  former  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  arp  caue 
almoft  any  feafon  in  the  year  in  great  plenty.  Storms  affed  this  la 
as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  t 
navigation  is  equally  dangerous.  It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  foul 
caft  corner  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie,  which  are  about  foi 
miles  long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe  ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which  thoo 
4t  is  impoffible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet,  \^hen  conducted  bjr  care 
pilots  mxy  be  defcended  will^out  dan^tx* 
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Though  Lake  Superior  is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of 
which  are  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  wa- 
ters which  are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  rivers,  is  difcharged  by  the 
abovementioned  drait.     Such  a  fuperabundance  of  water  can  be  di(^ 
pofed  of  only  by  evaporation  *.     The  entrance  into  this  lake  from  the 
ftraits  of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  profpeds  in  the 
World.    On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little  iflands,  that 
txtend  a  confiderable  way  before  you ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable 
fucceflion  of  fmail  points  of  land,  that  projedl  a  little  way  into  the 
Water,  ^d  contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  delightful  bafon 
calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe  tempeflucus  winds,  by  which  th«  adjoining 
lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  (Iraits  of  St.  Ma- 
rie is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  43^  30 
and  46^  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  fix  and  eight  degrees 
weft  longitude.  Its  circumference  is  about  one  thoufand  miles.  On  the 
'^orth  fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifiand  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
*o  more  Aan  eight  miles  broard.  It  is  called  Manataulin,  fignifying  a 
place  of  fpirits,  and  is  confidered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the 
fouth  weft  part  of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  in 
^ngth,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad.  Thunder  Bay  fo 
^Icd  from  the  thunder  that  is  frequently  heard  there,  lies  about  half 

^"^    That  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  fhtuld  be  dlfpofedof  by  evaporation  is  im  fiji- 

Suiar  circuraftance.     There  are  fonie  fcas  in  wl.ich  there  is  a  pretty  juft  balance  between 

^■*€  Waters  received  from  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  and  the  wafte  by  evaporation.     Of  this  the 

^^PUfx  Sea,  in  Afia,  affords  an  inftance  j   which,  though  it  receives  fevcraJ  large  rivers^ 

'^^^  no  outlet.     There  are  others,  to  fpeak  in  borrowed  langu.'ge,    whofe  expcnce  ex- 

ceeds  their  income ;   and  thefe  would  foon  become  bankrupt,  were  it  not  for  the  fuppliei 

^*^ch  they  conftantly  receive  from  larger  coUeftiDns  of  water,  with  which  they  are  con- 

"^^^ed ;  fuch  are  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  feas ;  into  the  former  of  which  there  it  a 

^^i^ilant  current  from  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Bofphcnrus  of  Thrace ;   and  into 

^"c  latter,   from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     Others  again  deriwc 

''^^*'c  from  -their  tributary  flreams  than  they  lofe  by  evaporation.     Thefe  give  rife  t* 

^6c  rivers.     Of  this  kind  are  the  Dambea  in  Africa,  the  Winlpifeogee  in  New  Hamp- 

^*'"c>  Lake  Superior,  and  other  waters  in  North  America ;  aad  the  quantity  they  dif- 

^fxargc,  is  only  the  difference  between  the  influx  and  the  evaporation.     It  is  obfervable, 

^*t  on  the  fkores  the  evaporation  is  much  greater  than  at  a  diftance  from  them  on  the 

The  remarkable  clufter  of  lakes  in  the  middle  of  North  America,  of  which 

Superior  is  one,  was  doubtlefs  defigned,  by  a  divine  Providence,  to  furniih  the  ii^ 

*^»or  parts  of  the  country  with  that  fupply  of  vapours,  without  which,  Dke  the  interior 

P*rta  of  Africa,  they  muft  have  been  a  mere  defert.     It  may  be  thought  equally  fur- 

P*^ftiiig  chat  there  ftould  be  any  water  at  all  difcharged  from  them,   as  that  the  quan« 
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way  between  Saganaum  Biy  and  tl.c  north-weft  comer  of  the  lalcc.  It 
is  about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  w.y.  The  fi(h  arc  the  fame  as  in  Lake 
Superior.  At  the  north- wed  corntr^  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

Many  of  the  Chip-:\vay  Indians  live  fcattered  around  this  lake;  par- 
ticularly  near  Saganaum  Bay.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities 
of  fand  cherries. 

Michigan  Lake,  lies  betwce.i  latitude  42^  jo' and  46^  30'  north; 
and  between  11^  and  13^  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia.  Its  computed 
length  is  280  miles  from  north  to  fouth ;  its  breadth  from  fixty  to  fe- 
venty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  (hipping  of  any  burthen  ;  and  at  the 
north-cadern  part  communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  (Irait  fix  miles 
broad,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  (lands  fort  Michillimakkinak^  which 
is  the  name  of  the  ftrait.  In  this  lake  are  fcveral  kinds  of  fi(h,  particu- 
larly trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds^ 
and  fome  have  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak,  o(  Minety 
pounds.  Weftward  of  this  lake  are  large  meadows,  faid  to  extend  to 
the  Mi(ri(rippi.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  from  the  weft  and  ea0, 
among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of  Iflands ;  it 
fprings  from  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  nortli-weft  of  the 
Miami  village,  and  runs  north-weft  into  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  lake. 
On  the  north  fide  of  this  river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  from  which  there  is  a 
road,  bearing  north  of  eafl,  to  Detroit.  The  Powtewatamie  Indians^ 
who  have  about  two  hundred  fighting  men,  inhabit  this  river  oppofite  fort 
St.  Jofeph. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  en  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  the  weft  end  of  Erie  on  the  eaft,  is  a  fine  traft  of  country,  peninfu- 
lated,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  oi^e 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  breadth.  The  banks  of  the  lakes, 
for  a  few  miles  inland^  arc  fandy  and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines, 
ihrub  oaks,  and  cedars.  Back  of  this,  from  either  lake,  the  timber  is 
heavy  and  good,  and  the  foil  luxuriant. 

Lakb  St.  Clare,  lies  about  half  way  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
difcharges  ihem  through  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  into  Lake 
.  Erie.  This  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  navigable  for  large  veffels* 
The  fort  ,of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  nine  miles  below  lake  St.  Clair.  The  fettle- 
snents  are  extended  en  both  fides  of  the  ftrait  or  river  for  many  milea 
eowait^  Lake  Erie,  and  fooie  few  above  lh.e  &tt« 
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Lake  Erie,  is  fituatcd  between  forty-onr  anil  furty-tlsrcc  dej^reesof 

latitude!  and  hctwo-jn  3^  40'  and  i<^  '.loT;rccs  ueil  longitu.le.     It 

nearly  three  hundred  miles  lon^,  from  ra-^  to  \v  ril,  and  about  fort}'  in 

broadcft  part.     A  point  of  land  projsRs  fmm  the  north  fide  into  this 

■ 

c,  feveral  miles,  towards  tlic  fouth-eaft,  called  T.xmg  Point.  The  iflands 
id  banks  towards  the  well  end  of  t]ie  hike  arc  fo  infefted  witii  rattlc- 
kes,  as  to  render  it  danf^crousto  land  on  them.   Tlw  lake  is  covered  near 
thanks  of  the  ifiands  with  the  large  pond-lily  ;  tli-  l?avcs  of  which  lie 
n  the  furface  of  the  water  fo  tliick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres 
igether;  on  thcfo,  in  tlic  fammer  fcaf)!".,  lie  myri.i:U  of  warer-fnahcg 
iking  in  the  fun.     Of  the  venomous  fcrpents  wl^ich  infell  this  lake, 
ihc  hifiSng  fnakc  is  the  mou  rcmarlcable.     It  is  al)  -ut  eighteen  inches 
bng,  fmall  and  f^xrckled.     When  }'ou  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a 
omcnt,   and  its  fpots,  which  arc  cf  various  ct»lours,  become  vifibly 
righter  through  ra^c  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  witli 
reat  force,  a  fubtil  wind,  fai.l  to  be  of  a  naufoous  fr.vll ;  and  if  drawn 
with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infalliblv  br!r.f  en  a  de- 
yine,  that  in  a  few  months  muil  prove  mortal.     No  rcniLd-.'  has  vet  been 
;foand  to  counteradl  its  baneful  influence.     This  l:tke  i&  of  a  more  dan 
rous  navigation  than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  cranc'v  rocks 
which  projeft  into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direvftlo.:,  many  ir.il:s 
Igether  from  the  northern  Hiore,  affording  no  fnelter  fr>'r;  tlonn.s. 
'lefque  Ifle  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  (horc  of  this  1 1!::,  ahcut  lit.  .^z"^  ic. 
rom  this  to  Fort  Le  Beuf,  on  French  Cnck,   is  a  pDrt:i^c  cf  fifiv-onc 
lies  and  a  half.     About  twenty  miles  norfh-eifl  of  this  ariOther  portage 
fnine  miles  and  a  quarter,  between  Chatou^htjuo  Cre-l:,  emptying  into 
pake  Erie,  and  Chatoughquc  Lake,  a  water  of  Alleguiy  river. 

Fort  Erie  flands  on  the  northern  ftiore  of  I.ako  Kric,  and  the  weft 
bank  of  Niagara  river,  in  Upper  Canada.  Tliis  hike  at  its  north-eaft 
»  communicates  wlih  Lake  Ontario  by  t:\e  river  Niagara,  which 
■jpins  from  fouth  to  north,  about  thirty  mile&,  including  its  windin'^s, 
embracing  in  its  courfc  Grand  Ifland  and  receiving-  Tonewanto  Creek, 
^from  the  eaft.  About  the  middle  of  this  river  arc  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Niagara,  which  arc  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofitics  in 
the  world.  The  waters  which  fapply  the  river  Niagara  rife  near  two 
t^thofand  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  paffmg  through  the  lakes  Superior, 
liAichigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  receiving  in  their  courfe,  conftant  accu- 
•Xiulations;  at  length,  with  aftoniPiiing  grandeur,  rufh  down  a  ftupendou*. 
precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular;  and  in  a  ftrong 
lapidf  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below ^  faH 
MS  much  more:  tlie  river  then  lofes  itfelf  irxLakt  Oiamo*    TYva 
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noife  of  thefe  falls,  in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind^  may  be  heard  betu^een 
fort)'  and  fifty  miles.  When  the  water  ftrikes  the  bottom,  its  fpray 
fifes  a  great  height  in  the  air,  occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours,  on 
which  the  fun,  when  it  fliines,  paints  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Fort  Ni- 
agara is  fituatcd  on  the  caft  fide  of  Niagara  river,  at  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  fort,  and  that  at  Detroit,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
1783,  are  yet  in  poffeflion  of  the  Britifh  Government. 

Lake  Ontario,  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and  between  one  and  five  wcfl:  longitude.  Its  form 
is  nearly  oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouih-wcfc  to  north-caft,  and 
in  circumference  about  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  fifh  of  an 
excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwcgo  bafs,  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  ChenciTee  river  from  the 
fouth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Ofwego,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  by  which 
it  communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida  and  Wood  Creek,  with  Mohawk 
river.  On  the  north-eaft,  this  lake  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  river 
Cataraqui,  which  at  Montreal,  takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  weft  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  curious 
cavern,  which  the  Meflifaugas  Indians  call  Manito*  ah  'wlg^wam^  or  honjt 
of  the  De*viL  The  mountains  which  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place, 
break  off  abruptly,  and  form  a  precipice  of  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
defcent ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cavern  begins.  The  firft  opening  is 
large  enough  for  three  men  conveniently  to  walk  abreaft.  It  continues 
of  this  bignefs  for  feventy  yards  in  a  horizontal  diredion.  Then  it  falls 
almoft  perpendicularly  fifty  yards,  which  may  be  defcended  by  irregular 
Heps  from  one  to  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other..  It  then  continues 
forty  yards  horizontally,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  perpendicular 
defcent,  down  which  there  are  no  fleps.  The  cold  here  is  intenie.  In 
fpring  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  vireek,  explofions  from  this 
cavern,  which  (hake  the  ground  for  fixteen  miles  round. 

Lake  Champlain,  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearty 
eaft  from  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  ftate  of  New 
York  and  the  ftate  of  Vermont.  It  took  its  name  from  a  French  gover- 
nor, whole  name  was  Champlain,  who  was  drowned  in  it.  It  was  before 
called  Corlaer's  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part,  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with  filh,  aiul 
the  land  on  its  borders  and  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  is  good.  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  this  Uke^  near  the 
Southern  part  of  it. 

Laki 
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t«A-KB  George,  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Cham  plain,  and  is  a  moft 
dear,    beautiful  colkaion  of  water,   about  thirty-fix  miles  long  and 
fom  one  to  fevcn  miles  wide.     It  cmbofoms  more  than  two  hundred 
ilands,   fomc  fay  three  hundred  and  fixty-five ;  very  few  of  which  are 
my  thing  more  than  barren  rock,  covered  with  heath,  and  a  few  cedar, 
fpruce,  and  hemlock  trees,  and  Ihrubs,  that  harbor  abundance  of  rattle- 
fnakcs.      On  each  fide  it  is  flcirtcd   by  prodigious   mountains,   from 
which  i^rge  quantities  of  red  cedar   arc  every  year  carried  to  New 
York,    for  (hip  timber.     The  lake  is  full  of  fifties,  and  fomc  of  the  bcft 
kind  ;    among  which  are  the  black  Ofwcgo  bafs  and  large  fpeckled 
trout s.      The  water  of  this  lake  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Champlain.     The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  one 
mile   and  a  half;   but  with  a  fmall  expencc  might  be  reduced  to  fixty 
yards  ;   and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made  navigable  through 
for  batteaux.     This  lake, 'in  the  French  charts,   is  called  Lake  St.  Sa- 
crament ;  and  it  is  fud  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  former  times, 
Avcre  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facramental  ufes  in  all  theiir 
Churches  in  Canada :  hence  probably  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Mississippi  RiysR^  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft ;  and  of 
the  Miflburi  and  other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ft  reams 
united,  arc  borne  down  with  incrcafing  impetuofity,  through  vaft  forefta 
and  meadows,  and  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great  ' 
length,  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  and  the  excefiive  muddineit 
and  faluhrious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  jun^ion  with  the  Miftburi, 
arc  very  fingular*.  The  direftion  of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  is  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may  be  fliortened  at  Icaft  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of  which 
arc  not  thirty  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1722,  at 
Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point,  the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Ca- 
nadiansy  by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters 
of  the  river  into  it«     The  impetuofity  of  the  ft  ream  was  fo  violent,  and 

•  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  thjs  water  has  been  found  a  fcJlmcnt  of  one  iach.  Ic 
it,  notwithftanding,  extremely  wholcfome  and  well  tafted,  and  very  cool  in  the  hotteft 
ieafons  of  the  year  5  the  rower*,  who  arc  there  employed,  drink  of  it  when  they  are  in 
Ac  ftrongeft  pcrfpiration,  and  ntwer  receive  any  bad  cfFcdls  frcm  it.  The  inhabltanra 
of  Kcw  Orleans  ufc  no  other  water  than  that  of  this  river,  which,  by  bcln^  k:p:  ia 
jju9,  becomes  perfedily  clear. 

Vol.  L  Bk  the 
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the  ibii,  of  (o  rich  and  loofe  a  quality,  that>  in  a  (hort  dmc,  the  point 
was  entirely  cut  through,  and  traveUen  faved  fourteen  leagues  of  theif 
voyage.  The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodical 
overflowings  only  excepted.  The  new  channel  has  been  fince  ibnnded 
with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  a  bottom*  Sereral  other 
points,  of  great  extent,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fince  cat  o^  and  the 
river  diverted  into  new  channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  MifHilippi  is  very  high,  and  the  carrent  fb 
flrong^  that  it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended ;  but  this  difadvantage 
is  in  part  compenfated  by  eddies  or  counter-currents,  which  are  found 
in  the  bends  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  which  runs  with  nearly  eqoal 
velocity  againf(  the  ilream,  and  affift  the  afcending  boats.    The  current 
at  this  feafon  defcends  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.     In 
autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low,   it  does  not  run  fafter  dian  two 
miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the  riveryashave  clufters  of  iflands» 
fhoals,  and  fand-banks.    The  circumference  of  many  of  thefe  fhoals 
being  feveral  miles,  the  voyage  is  longer,  and  infome  parts  moi^  dan- 
gerous than  in  the  fpring.    The  merchandize  necefTary  for  the  com« 
merce  of  the  upper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  Mifliilippi,  is  conveyed  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men^ 
and  carrying  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  Uiinoity  the 
voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.    A  prodigious' 
number  of  iflands,  feme  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  interfperfe  this 
odghty  river.    Its  depth  increafes  as  you  afcend  it.    Its  waters,  after 
overflowing  its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  cad}  and  the- 
river  Rouge  on  the  wefl,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  }xh\ 
many  outlets  or  flreams,  by  which  they  are  conduced  into  the  bay 
Mexico,  more  efpecially  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Mifliflippi,  dividing 
country  into  numerous  iflands.     Thefe  Angularities  diflinguifh  it 
every  other  known  river  in  the  world.    Below  the  Ibberville,  the  iai 
bc^ns  to  be  very  low  on  both  fides  of  the  river  acrofs  the  coontijr— -^ 
and  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  fea.    The  ifUo^Ed 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands  oppoiite,  are  to  all  appearance  of  no  lon-.^: 
date;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface^  you  find  ws*^' 
and  great  quantities  of  trees.     The  many  beaches  and  breakers,  as  well 
inlets,  which  have  arifen  out  of  the  channel  within  the  laft  half  century, 
at  the  feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing  proofs  that  tb.as 
peainfula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  fame  manner.     And  it  is  ocrt^*-'^ 
chat  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the  Mifliflippi  to  the  fea,  tfa»  O] 
^f  that  river  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefcnt. 
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The  Dcaitr  you  approach  to  the  fca*  this  truth  becomes  moxe  ftriking» 
The  bin  that  crofs  mod  of  thefe  finall  channels  opened  by  the  current^ 
iiave  beea  multiplied  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the 
ftreams;  one  of  which  fiopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  (hallow  part» 
is  fofficient  to  obfiru£^  the  pailage  of  thoufands  more,  and  to  fix  them  at 
the  fame  place.  Aftonifhing  collections  of  trees  are  daily  feen  in 
faffing  between  the  Balize  and  the  Miflburi.  No  human  force  being 
fufficient  for  removing  them^  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river 
ierves  to  bind  and  cement  them  together.  They  are  gradually  covered^ 
snd  eveiy  inundation  not  only  extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but 
ftddfi  another  layer  to  their  height.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  tiraci  canes, 
(hnibs,  and  aquatic  timber  grow  on  them,  and  form  points  and  iflandsi 
which  forcibly  (hift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothmg  can  be  aiTerted  with  certainty,  refpe^ing  the  length  of  this 

'iver.    Its  fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three 

thoofand  miles  from  the  fea,  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  know,  that  from 

^  Anthony's  falls,  in  lat.  45^,  it  glides  with  a  pleafant,  clear  current^ 

^  receives  many  large  and  ytry  extenfive  tributary  dreams  before  iu 

ji^^on  with  the  MiiTourx,  without  greatly  increafmg  the  breadth  of  the 

^ffiflippi,  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.    The  muddy  waters 

^  the  Miflburi  difcolonr  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  till  it  empties 

^li  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.    The  Miflburi  is  a  longer,  broader,  and 

^per  river  than  the  Mifliflippi,  and  affords  a  more  extenfive  navigation; 

^  i|»  in  fadl,  the  principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common 

^^am  than  does  the  MiifiiSppi    It  has  be^  afcended  by  French  tradert 

^'^out  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  water, 

^^  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  diftance,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable 

'**Wiy  miles  further. 

Prom  the  Miflburi  river^  tp  nearly  oppofitc  the  Ohio,  the  weflem  bank 

^^  the  Miffiflippi,  is,  fimie  &w  places  excepted,  higher  than  the  eaftem. 

^rom  Mine  au  fer,  to  the  Ibberville,  the  eaftem  bank  is  higher  than  the 

^^erp,  en  which  the^e  H  not  a  fingle  difpernible  rifing  or  eminence  for 

^^  diftance  of  feven  hundred  wid  fifty  miles.    From  the  Ibberville  to  the 

^  th^re  are  no  emiofft^es  on  either  fidey  though  the  eafter  bank  appears 

'^^^r  the  Ughed  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  £ngli(h  turn.    Thence  the 

^^nks  gradually  diminiih  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where 

^^y  are  not  n^ore  than  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  common  fur« 

^ccofthe  w^ter. 

lie  fiime  which  the  annn^d  floods  of  die  river  MiffiiUppi  leaves  on  the 
^^^>4i^  of  (he  ^djiccBt  ihore^  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Niles 

B  b  a  which 
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which  depofits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  paft  has  infcrcl 
the  fertility  of  Egypt.     When  it*  banks  (hall  have  been  cultivated  as  the 
excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate  deferve,  its  popula- 
tion will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  tfie  world.     The  trade,  wcalth» 
and  power  of  America,  may,  at  fome  future  period,  depend,  and  perhaps 
centre,  upon  the  Miffiflippi.    This  alfo  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  numhcr 
of  its  mouths,  all  iffuing  into  a  fea,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  bv  the  two  conti- 
nenls  of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  Bay  is  by  North  and  Soutl 
America.     The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  river  might  be  eafily  flopped  up 
by  means  of  thofe  floating  trees  with  which  the  river,  daring  the  floods 
is  always  covered.     The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  tb 
only  opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep,  and  the  bar  be  re 
moved. 

Whoever  for  a  moment  will  call  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town  c 
New  Orleans,  and  the  immenfe  country  around  it,  and  view  its  advai 
tageous  fituation,  mud  be  convinced  that  it,  or  fome  place  near  it,  raof 
in  procefs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  world. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  latitude  45^,  received  the: 
name  from  Father  Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  miffionary,  who  travellc 
into  thefe  parts  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  an 
was  the  firft  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  river,  whic 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  falls  perpendioularl 
about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  mod  pleafing  cataraft.  The  rapids  be 
low,  in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  yards,  render  the  defcent  confiderabi 
greater ;  fo  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be  muc 
higher  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  iflani 
about  forty  feet  broad,  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  fc 
craggcd  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between  th 
ifland  and  the  eaftern  (bore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fa> 
in  an  oblique  pofition,  five  or  fix  feet  bro^d,  and  thirty  or  forty  lea 
•  Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly  fituated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  t 
"lead  obllruftion  from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  canr 
be  fiid  of  any  other  confiderable  fall,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  T 
country  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrap^ 
plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  compofed  of  many  gc^ 
afcento,  which  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  covered  with  verdure,  -- 
interfperfed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profp 

A  little  diftance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre 
an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almoft-  all 

bran^ 
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ImcBes  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  are,  in  the  proper  feafon  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles  nefts.  Their  inftinftive  wifdcun  has  taught 
them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  th9 rapids  abore 
from  the  attacks  cither  of  man  or  beaft. 

From  the  bcft  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians^  wc 
learn  that  the  four  mod  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, viz,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffiflippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the 
Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Weft,  have  their  fources  in  the  fame  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  waters  of  the  three  former,  are  faid  to  be  withia 
^irty  miles  of  each  other;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  weft. 

This  {hews  that  thefe  parts  arc  the  higheft  lands  in  North  America ; 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
^he  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  futh  magnitude  ftiould  take  their  rife  to- 
l^thcr,  and  each,  after  running  fcparate  courfes,  difcharge  their  watert 
^^to  different  oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles 
f^om  their  fources.  For  in  their  paflage  froin  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  eaft ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth ;  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
JJorth;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  ftraits  of  Annian,  weft;  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  fuppofed  to  empty  itfelf,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of 
^^o  thoufand  miles. 

The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on  earth :  its  current  gentle, 
^ters  clear,  and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a 
"Hgle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort 
*itt:  five  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  :  twelve 
•hundred  yards  at  Louifville ;  and  the  rapids,  half  a  mile,  in  fome  few 
places  below  Louifville :  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed  fix 
hundred  yards.  In  fome  places  its  width  is  not  four  hundred,  and  in  one 
place  particularly,  far  below  the  rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  three  hundred.  Its 
breadth  in  no  one  place  exceeds  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  at  its  jnndlidn 
With  the  Mifliflippi,  neither  river  is  more  than  nine  hundred  yards  wide. 
Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
U  as  follows : 
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In  common  winter  and  fpring  floods,  it  affords  thirty  or  forty  feet 
water  to  Louifville,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  to  La  Tartes's  rapids> 
ferty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway>  and  a  fuf&ciency 
zt  all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.    The  rapids  are 
in  Utitude  28**  8'.    The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about  the  laft  of 
March>  and  fubfide  in  July^  although  they  frequently  happen  in  other 
mcmths^  fo  that  boats  which  carry  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  frorp 
the  Monongahela,  or  Youhiogany,  above  Pittfburg,  have  feldom  long  to 
wait  for  water  only.    During  thefe  floods  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be 
carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river 
and  the  flrength  of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  fleerage ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Morgan,  who  has  had  all  the  means  of  information,  that 
a  Yeflel  properly  built  for  the  fea,  to  draw  1 2  feet  water,  when  loaded^ 
jod  carrying  from  twelve  to  flxteen  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  may.b^ 
more  eafdy,  cheaply,  and  fafely  navigated  from  Pittfburgh  to  the  (t^ 
than  thofe  now  in  ufe ;  and  that  this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of 
capacity  and  enterprize  to  afcertajn  it*    He  obferves,  that  a  veflel  in* 
tended  to  be  rigged  as  a  brigantine,  fnow,  or  fliip,  (Kould  be  doabk 
decked,  take  her  mafls  on  deck,  and  be  rowed  to  the  Ibberville,  belotr 
which  are  no  iflandt,  or  to  New  Orleans,  with  twenty  men,  fo  as  to 
aflbrd  reliefs  of  ten  and  ten  in  the  night. — Such  a  veflel,  without  the 
life  of  oars,  he  fays,  would  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  Pittlbarig>  , 
twenty  times  in  twenty- four  hours.    If  this  be  fo,  what  agreeable  prof- 
peds  are  prefcnted  to  thofe  who  have  £^d  their  reiidepce  in  the  weftc^ 
/country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  ten  feet  in  a  length  of  a  fl^ 
and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  9  folid  rock,  aftd  i$  divid^ 
by  an  ifland  into  two  bi;^nches,  the  fouthem  of  which  is  ^boot  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  iropaflable  in  dry  feafons,  about  foy/  toio^^ 
in  the  year.  The  bed  of  the  Dor|hem  branch  is  worj^  into  chai**^^* 
by  the  condant  courfe  of  the  water,  and  attrition  pf  the  pebble  ft^i^ 
carried  on  with  it,  fo  as  to  \)e  faiffiriDk  fbi  baueao)^  through  the  gie*^ 
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the  year.  Yet  it  b  thought  that  the  fonthem  arm  msqr  be  d» 
ifily  opened  for  conftant  navigatioiu  The  rife  of  the  waliets.  £• 
pids  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.    The  Americas 

fort,  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground  on  the  ibatb 
is  very  gradually. 

'ort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  Its  name»  branching  into  the  Monoo- 
and  Allegany. 

Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yatda  wide  at  its  month.  Fioai 
is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany^  wheic  it  is 
undred  yards  wide.  Thence  to  Redftone  by  water  is  fifty  aiiev 
I  thiity.  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by  water  forty  miie^ 
.  twenty-eighty  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yards^  mi 

igation  good  for  boats.    Thence  the  width  it  about  two  faondnd 

0  the  weftern  fork,  fifty  miles  higher,  and  the  navigation  frequenl- 
rrupted  by  rapids ;  which  however  with  a  fwell  of  two  or  thfOB 
:come  very  pailabfe  for  boats.  It  then  admits  light  boats,  except 
feafons,  fixty-five  miks  further  to  the  head  of  Tygart's  vj|jley« 
ing  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and  fails  of  one  or  two  feet  perpend 
and  leffening  in  its  width  to  twenty  yards.  The  weftem  fork  is 
ble  in  the  winter  ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  tho 
Kanhaway,  and  will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  The  Yo- 
f  is  the  principal  branch  of  this  river.  It  pafifes  through  the  Laurd 
ain,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  is  fo  hr,  from  three  hun- 
3  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide»  and  the  navigation  much  ob« 
d  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  (hoals.  In  its  paflage  through  the 
ain  it  makes  very  great  falls»  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  m3es 
Turkey  foot.  Thence  to  the  great  crofling,  about  twenty  milest 
j;ain  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafoits,  and  at  this  place  is  two  bun* 
ards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  ate  divided  from  thofe  of  the 
ak  by  the  Allegany  mountains.  From  the  falls,  where  it  inta^ 
lie  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberlandj  the  head  of  the  naviga- 

1  the  Potomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.    WiUs's 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty  or  fortj 

svide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as  yet.  Cheat  riverj  another  con- 
)le  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred- yar^s  wide  at  its 
,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Duakard's  fettlement^  fifty  milet 
.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.  The  boundary 
m  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  croflet  it  about  three  or  fpur  miles 
its  mouth*. 

I  Allegany  river,  with  a  flight  fwelly  aSotds  navigation  fat  lig^ 
US  to  Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two  him* 
lids  wide ;  and  it  is  pradUfed  even  to  Le  Bqsu(,  (torn  ^VucBOt 

s  ikMX» 
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ihetc  is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Pefque  Ifle  on  Jjk€ 
Erie. 

The  coantry  watered  by  the  Miffidippi  and  its  eaftcm  branches,  coo- 
ftitutes  five-eights  of  the  United  States ;  two  of  which  five-eighths  aitf 
occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters ;  the  refiduary  dreams,  which  ma 
into  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  water  the 
lemaining  three-eights. 

*  • 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjeft  of  the  wcftem  waters,  we  will  take  a  view 
of  their  principal  connections  with  the  Atlantic.     Thefe  are  four,  the 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Potomak,  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Miffiflippi.    Down 
ihfe  laft  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.    But  the  navigation  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  Miffiffippi  fo  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  thai  it  is  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize 
will  not  be  conveyed  through  that  channel.     It  is  moft  likely  that  flour, 
tomber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  them- 
felvcs  be  an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  re« 
turning  by  land,  as  at  prefent.     There  will  therefore  be  a  competition 
l)etween  the  Hudfon,  the  Potomak,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  foi  the 
xefidue  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  the  Oliio,  and  upper  parts  of  MiffifBppi," 
To  go  to  New- York,  that  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  lakci 
or  their  waters  muft  firft  be  brought  into  Lake  Erie.    Between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  its  waters  and  Huron  arc  the  rapids  of  St.  ^arie,  which  will 
^rmit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  veffels.     Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
afford  communication  with  Lake  Erie  by  veffels  of  eight  feet  draught. 
That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi  moft 
pais  from  them  through  fome  portage  into  the' waters  of  the  lakes.    The 
portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a  water  of  Michigan  is  of  one  mile 
only.     From  the  ,Wabalh,  Miami,  Mulkingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portages 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles.    When  the 
commodities  are  brought  into,  and  have  paffed  through  Lake  Erie,  there  i* 
between  that  and  Ontario  an  interruption  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  wH^^^ 
the  portage  is  of  eight  mifes;  and  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudi^^^ 
river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Onondago,  a  little  above  Ofwcgo,  ^>^  * 
quarter  of  a  mile;  from  Wood  creek  to  the  Mohawks  river  two  mi  ^^^'» 
at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half  a  mile,  and  from  Schene^  ^°^ 
to  Albany  fixtecn  miles.     Befides  the  increafe  of  expence  occafionec^  "^ 
frequent  change  of  carriage,  there  is  an  increafed  rilk  of  pillage  prodi^-  ^ 
by  committing  merchandize  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  fucceffiv^^v* 
The  Potomak  offers  itfelf  ondcr  the  following  circumftance.     For       **^ 
trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  weft  ward  of  Lake  Eric,  when  it  0^^^ 
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entered  that  lake,  it  mud  coaft  along  its  fouthern  {hore>  on  account 
i  number  and  excellence^of  its  harbours,  the  northern,  though  the 
eft,  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe  unfafe.  Having  reached 
ilrogay  to  proceed  on  to  New- York  it  will  havre  eigh^  hundred  and 
ty-five  miles,  and  five  portages :  whereas  it  is  but  four  hundred  and 
ty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on  the  Potomak^  if  it 
>  into  the  Cayahoga,  and  pafTes  through  that^  Bigbeaver,  Ohio« 
c>gany,  or  Monongalia  and  Cheat,  and  Potomak,  and  there  are  but 
portages ;  the  firft  of  which  between  Cayahoga  and  Beaver  may  be 
Dved  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the 
^hbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  champaign  country;  the  other 
n  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  the  Potomak  will  be  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles^ 
Drding  to  the  trouble  which  (hall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two  navi* 
Ions.  For  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  or  that  which  (hall  come  into  it 
m  its  own  waters  or  the  Miffiffippi,  it  is  nearer  through  the  Potomak 
Alexandria  than  to  New- York,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
is  interrupted  by  one  portage  only.  There  is  another  circumftance  of 
iffcrence  too.  The  lakes  themfelves  never  freeze,  but  the  communica- 
ioQs  between  them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  (hut  up  by 
k  ice  three  months  in  the  year :  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapeek 
bds  diredily  into  a  warmer  climate.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very 
^y  freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fo  near  the 

• 

iJOrces  of  the  rivers,  that  the  frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there 
^ble  break  up  the  ice  immediately,  fo  that  vefTels  may  pafs  through  the 
kole  winter,  fubjedl  only  to  accidental  and  (hort  delays.  Add  to  all 
18,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Canada,  or  the 
dians,  the  route  to  New- York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoll 
vrhole  length,  and  all  commerce  through  it,  ceafes  from  that  moment. 
It  the  channel  to  New- York  is  already  known  to  pradlice ;  whereai 
2  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomak,  atid  the  great  falls  of  the 
^r,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  their  fixed  obftra^ons. 
The  rott^  by  St.  Lawrence  is  well  known  to  be  attended  with  many 
I'lrantages,  and  fome  difadvantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  rout, 
bich  the  enlightened  and  enterprizing  Pennfylvanians  contemplate^ 
bich,  if  effedled,  will  be  the  eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  furefl  paiTage  from 
c  lakes,  and  the  Ohio  river;  by  means  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  a  canal 
Ota  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the  canal 
itWeen  Sufquehannah  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers,  is  now  actually  inezcco* 
'n«  Should  they  accompHfh  their  whole  fcheme,  and  they  appear  con« 
^^itt  of  fucoefs,  Philadelphia  in  all  probability  will  becomcy  in  fome 
^>Ue  period^  the  largeil  city  that  has  ever  yet  exiftcd* 
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Particular  dcfcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  arc  t^' 
fervcd  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  dates,  thioug 
which  they  refpeAively  flow.  One  general  obfervation  refpedling  t\ 
rivers  will,  however,  be  naturally  introduced  here,  and  that  is,  that  t? 
entrances  into  almofl  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  New-Ham 
fhire  to  Georgia,  are  from  fouth-eafl  to  north- weft. 

BAYS, 

The  coafl  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  numerous  hz 
fome  of  which  are  equal  in  iize  to  any  in  the  known  world, 
ginning  at  the  north-eafterly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding  fou 
wefterly,  you  firft  find  the  bay  or  gulf  of  St. 'Lawrence,  which,  recei 
the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  are  Chedabukto  j 
Cebukto  Qays,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  latter  diilinguiihed  by  the  lofs  o 
French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France,  and  Great- Britain.  T 
bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova- Scotia  and  New-Brunfwick,  is  remafka 
for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flow 
rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  which  feed  upon  the  fhore.  Paflamaquoc 
Pcnobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the  coafl  of  the  diflri<5l 
Maine.  Maffachiifetts-Bay  fpreads  eaflward  of  Bofton,  and  is  compj 
hcnded  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fout 
The  points  of  Boflon  harbour  are  Nahant  and  Alderton  poini 
Pafling  by  Narraganfet  and  other  bays  in  the  ftate  of  Rhodc-IHani 
you  enter  Long-Ifland  Sound,  between  Montauk-point  and  the  MaiJ 
This  Sound,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  1 
twenty- five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  looj 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  ffbm  Coi 
se^icut.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ebds  of  Lojig-IflaD« 
and  afiPords  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  ft raight,  called  Hell-Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  tb 
found,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of  New- York  city,  and  is  ttrnzxl 
able  for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  tiiix 
of  tide.  Thefj  whirlpools  are  occafioned  by  the  narrowncft  aftd  crool 
odoefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  acrofs  it ;  .'ar 
not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  ^  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  has  been  canj6» 
tiired,  becaufe  they  meet  at  Frogs-poinfr,  feveral  miles  above*  A  ikif 
pilot  may  with  fafety  condufla  (hip  of  any  burden  throqgh  thiiiba 
with  the  tide,  or  at  ftill  water  with  a  fair  wind  *. 

•  The  following  ingenious  geological  remarks  of  Dr.  Mitchell's,  on  certila  flMKi^ 
£ajrt8Qftbe^jiAC&  oi  New  Vork,  defer ve  a  place  vw  thi^  coancdion  c 
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Delaware  Bay  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of 

^1»  river  Delaware  at  Bombay-hook ;  and  fo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as  that 

a  /hip,  in  the  middle  of  it,  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.     It  opens  into 

the  Atlantic  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  between  Cape  Henlopcn  on  the 

■■    right,    and   Cape   May   on   the  left,     Thefe  Capes  arc  eighteen   or 

twenty  miles  apart. 

The  Chcfapeek  is  one  of  the  largcft  bays  in  the  known  world.     Its  en- 
trance  is  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.   between  Cape  Charles,   lat. 
37^  12',  and  Cape  Henry  lat.  37^,  in  Virginia,  it  is  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  extends  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  to  the  northward,  dividing 
Virginia  and  Maryland.     It  is  from  feven  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  and 
generally  as  much  as  nine  fathoms  deep ;  affording  many  coramodioas 

**  From  the  furvey  of  the  foffils  in  thefe  parts  of  the  American  coaft  one  becomes 
convinced,  that  the  pr  ncipal  (hare  of  them  is  granitical,  compoj'ed  of  tke  Jame forts  of 
wia:eria/i  with  the  bighejl  Afp%i  PyrenMiy  Caucafus^  and  ^ndes,  end  like  tbnn  defthute  of 
metaU  and  petrefaSilons, 

The  occurrence  of  «o  V.orizontal  ftrata,  and  the  frequency  of  vertical  layers,  lead  us 
fiirthet  to  fuppofc  that  thefe  gre  not  fecondary  col/eiiions  of  minerals,  hut  are  certainiy  in  a 
ftate  of  prime'val  arrangement, 

Tht.  Stearites,  Amia.thus,  Shoeri,  FeUifpatht  M:ca,  Garnet,  Jafpar,  Shiftus,  Afhefios^ 

I  "  •  * 

ibA  ^ttrr»,  mull  all  be  cjnfiviered  as  primitive  fcJJiU,   and  by  no  means  of  an  alluvial 
Viure, 

Wr.at  inference  remains  now  to  be  drawn  from  this  ftatement  of  fafts,  but  that  the 
fiftionable  opinion  of  confidering  thffe  maritime  parts  of  our  country  as  flats,  hove  up 
fiomthe  deeps  by  the  fea,  or  bi ought  down  from  the  heights  by  the  rivers,  ftands  uji- 
fopportcd  by  realbn,  and  contrad:fted  by  experience? 

A  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  Long  liland,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  were  in 
former  days  contl^^uous,  or  only  fcparatel  by  a  fmall  river,  and  that  the  ftrait  which  now 
divides  them,  v/as  fo:  meJ  by  fucceflive  inroads  of  the  fea  from  the  eaftwarJ  and  weftward 
"ithe  cou.fe  of  ages.  This  conjefturc  's  fupported  by  the  fafts  which  follow,  to  vpit: 
'•  The  foflil  bodiei  on  both  fliores  have  a  near  refemblance.  2'.  The  rocks  and  iflands 
'J'"g  between  are  formed  of  fimilar  matcria's,  3.  In  feveral  places,  pardculaily  at 
White-Stt)ne  and  Heli-Gate,  the  diftance  from  land  to  land  is  very  fmall.  4.  Whcrc- 
*'■*''  the  fhore  is  not  coinpofed  of  folid  rock,  there  the  water  continues  to  make  grftat 
iflcroachmencs,.  and  to  ca.ifs  the  high  banks  to  tumble  down|  not  only  here,  but 
^  Monfton,  Newton,  and  elfewhere,  at  this  very  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  the 
'  ^"id,  called  Execution,  and  Stepping-Stones,  and  thofe  named  Hurtleberry  Ifland,  Peia 
I  «Und,  Heart  Ifland,  and  many  more  rhat  He  up  and  down,  are  ftrong  c'rcuniftances  in 
wour  of  this  opinion;  for  frora  fc\cral  of  them  all  the  earthy  matter,  as  far  as  the 
'^•^cft  tides  can  reach,  has  lon^j  fince  been  carried  away,  and  from  the  refl,  the  fand 
^*  Sravel  continue  to  be  removed  by  daily  attrition  5  as  is  the  cafe  witn  the  Brothers, 
^*^'s,  Blackweirs,  and  other  iflartds.  6.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of 
^*»  Vrho,  previous  to  the  Europeans,  pofllsflred  this  tradt  of  country  ;  rhat  at  fome-dif-* 
^"^  Hriod,  in  ibrmer  times,  their  anccfl;ors  could  ftep  from  rock  to  rock,  agd  crofs  this 
*^  ^  the  iea  on  foot  at  Hell-Gate." 
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barboorsy  tnd  a  fafe  and  cafy  navigation.    It  receives  the  waten  of  ^  , 
Sufquchannah,  Potomak,  Rappahannok,  York  and  James  river,  vir^ 
are  all  large  and  navigable. 

FACE   OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

The  tra6l  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  Statesi  is  bpf^ 
variegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallles.  Some  p^ 
are  rocky,  particularly  New-England,  the  north  parts  of  New  \o0 
and  New-Jerfcy,  and  a  broad  fpacc,  including  the  feveral  ridges 
the  long  range  of  mountains  which  run  fouth-weftward  throug 
Fcnnfylvania,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  dlvi« 
ing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  fa 
into  the  Mifliflippi.  In  the  parts,  eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  tl 
fouthern  dates,  the  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixl 
or  feventy,  and  fometimcs  more,  in  breadth,  is  level  and  entirely  free  - 
Hone.  It  has  been  a  queftion  agitated  by  the  curious,  whether  the  c: 
tenfive  traft  of  low,  flat  country,  which  fronts  the  feveral  dates  fouth  • 
New- York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefe 
form  and  (Ituation  ever  flnce  the  flood :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  I 
the  particles  of  earth  which  have  been  wa^ed  down  from  the  adjace* 
mountains,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  pf  vegetab 
fubftanccs ;  or  by  earth  waftied  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  gii 
fiream,  and  lodged  on  the  coafl;  or  by  the  recefsof  the  ocean,  occafioae 
by  a  change  in  fome  other  part  of  the  earth.  Several  phenomena  defer 
confideration  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  queflion. 

1.  It  is  a  fad,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  who  h. 
lived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  dates,  that  marine  (hells  ac 
other  fubdances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fea-diore,  are  almod  invariabl 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. . 
gentleman  of  veracity  has  aflerted ;  that  in  finking  a  well  many  miles  froi 
thefcai  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fa 
mardi ;  that  is,  marlh  grafs,  marih  mud,  and  brackiOi  water.  In  all  th 
flat  country  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  weL 
you  find  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frefh  and  tolerably  good  ;  but  i 
you  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  feet,  you  CQjne  to  a  faltifh  or  brack 
ifti  water  that  is  fcarcely  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up,  refembles 
in  appearance  and  fmell,  that  which  is  dpg  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fal 
marfhes. 

fl.  On  ^d  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  arc  frequently  foopd  bn* 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  ^tc^ 
At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  -the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  fe"» 
bdow  the  /iirfacc  pf  the  carthi  att  wattxtd  oMXltQTcv\VAfcUd«oiiB« 
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hp,  hianchcs,  and  leaves  of  trees ;  and  the  whole  bank,  from  bottom 
to  top,  appears  ftreaked  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves  and  fand.  Thefe  ap- 
peatances  are  feen  far  up  the  rivers^  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  milcri 
from  the  fea,  where>  when  the  rivers  are  low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteeilL 
to  twenty  feet  high.  As  you  proceed  down  the  rivers  toward  the  iea» 
the  banks  decreafe  in  height,  but  dill  are  formed  of  layers  of  fand,  leaves 
and  logs,  fome  of  which  are  entirely  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fad« 
denly  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth. 

3.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  rivers  in  the  fouthem  States  ft^ 
quently  vary  their  channels ;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are  con* 
ilantly  filling  up ;  and  that  the  land  in  many  places  annually  infringes  up- 
on the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fafl,  that  no  longer  ago  than  i77i# 
at  Cape  Look-out  on  the  coafl  of  North-Carolina,  in  about  latitude  34^ 
50',  there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious  enough  to  receive  an 
hundred  fail  of  (hipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth  of  water :  it  is  novT 
entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
along  the  coaft. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  likewife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defcent  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  l^y  meafurcment^  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  fca 
l>oard.  This  defcent  continues,  as  is  demonflrated  by  foundings,  far  into 
the  fca. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  pbfervation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is 

proportionably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  diftance  fpm  the  mountains. 

*^en  yoi;  firft  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  is 

obfervablc,  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  {hi0 

m 

^^^  heavy  particles.     As  you  proceed  toward  the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs 

^^Hrfe,  and  fo  on ;  in  proportion  as  you  advance,  the  foil  is  finer  and 

"H^r,  until,  finally,  is  depofited  a  foil  fo  fine,  that  it  confolidates  into 

P^i'feft  clay ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has 

'"^t^rmixed  with  it  reddilh  ftreaks  and  veins,  like  a  fpecies  qf  of^r^ ; 

"^'ought  probably  from  the  red-lands  which  lie  up  towards  the  mountain^. 

*  i'i  is  clay,  when  dug  up  and  expofed  to  the  weather,  will  diffolve  into  a 

'^'^^  mould,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  fand  or  any  gritty  fubftance 

^Ixatever.     Now  we  know  that  running  waters,  when  turbid,  will  de- 

P^"Gt,  firft,  the  coarfcft  and  heavieft  particles,  mediately,  thofe  of  the 

fe veral  intermediate  degrees  of  finenefs,  and  ultimately,  thofe  which  are 

^*^  J?  moft  light  and  fubtle ;  and  fuch  in  fad  is  the  general  quality  of  the 

•^*I  on  the  banks  of  the  fouthem  rivers. 

5«  It  is  a  well-known  fad,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river,  about 
P^ty  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  dired  line,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
t^liandredj  as  the  river  nmsj  there  ii  a  vexy  xemaxkablt  co\k^Qicv  o( 
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oyfter  fhells  of  an  uncom^ion  fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  nni  footh- 
weft  direction,  nrarly  parall«:l  to  the  fca  coaft,  in  three  diftin^  n<ig««» 
which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  fcven 'miles  in  breadth.  The  ridges 
comflnence  at  Savannali  river,  and  have  lieen  traced  us  far  fouth  as  the 
nonhern  branclu^s  of  the  Alatamaha  river.  They  are  found  in  fuch 
quantities^  as  that  the  incigo  planters  carry  them  away  in  large  boat 
loads,  for  the  purpvofe  of  making  lime  water,  to  be  ufed  in  the  manu- 
fafture  of  inJigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufands  of  tons  ftiil  re- 
maining *.  The  queftion  is,  ho;v  came  they  here  ?  It  cacnct  be  fup- 
.pofed  that  they  were  carried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  they 
were  conveyed  in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a  dillancc  from  the  place 
where  oyfters  arc  no.v  found.  The  uncivilized  natives,  agreeable  to 
their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  rather  have  removed  to  the  fca 
fliore,  than  ha\e  been  at  fuch*  immciife  labour  in  procuring  cyders. 
Befides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  tiicm  would  liave  been  infurmount- 
ablc.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrong  current  in«the  river 
9gainft  them,  an  obflacle  which  would  not  have  been  cafily  overcome 
by  the  Indians,  who  have  ever  had  a  great  averfion  to  labour;  but  could 
they  have  furmounted  this  dillicult)',  oyflers  conveyed  fuch  a  dillancc,^ 
cither  by  land  or  water,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  would  have  fpoiled  on 
the  pafTage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  circumftance  of  thefc  (hells 
being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  ^reat  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  fuppofmg  that  the  fea 
ihore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  {hells,  and  that  the  ocean  has  fince, 
by  the  citation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully  invefligated,  receded. 

•  *•  On  the  Georgia  fide  of  the  river,  about  15  miles  below  Silver  Bluff,  the  high 
SDad  crofTesa  ridge  of  high-fwelling  hills  of  uncommon  elevation,   and  perhaps  70  feet 
higher  than  the  furface  of  the  river.     Thefe  hills  are  from  three  feet  below  the  commoa 
vegetative  furface,  to  the  dspth  of  20  or  30  feet,  compofcd  entirely  of  foffil  oyfter  ihelU, 
internally  of  the  colour  and  confiflcncy  of  clear  white  marble  :   they  arc  of  an  incredible, 
magnitude,  generally  15  or  20  inches  in  length  j  from  6  to  8  wide,  and  from  2  to4ix\ 
thlcknefs,  and  tht-ir  hollows  fuiTicicnt  to  receive  an  ordinary  man's  foot.     They  appe^^ 
all  to  have  been  opened  before  the  period  of  petrifaftion ;  a  tranfmutatlon  they  feeme\^\. 
dently  to  have  fuff.Tcd.     They  arc  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  antediluvi*.Ti. 
.-The  adjacent  inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime,  for  building,  for  which  purpofe  they  fcx-^c 
,well ;  and  will  undoubtedly  afford  an  excellent  manUre,  when  their  lands  require     "it, 
thefc  hills  now  being  remarkably  fertile.  The  heaps  uf  fhells  lie  upon  zjiratum  of  yellow  »(h 
fand  mottld,  of  feveral  feet  in  depth,  upon  a  foundation  of  foft  white  rocks,  that  has    the 
outward  appearance  of  frce-Rone,  but  on  ftrift  examination  is  really  a  teftaceous    con- 
crete, or  compofition  of  fund  and  pulverifcd  fca  /hells.     In  fliort,  this  teftaccous^  >^*^ 
approaches  near  in  quality  and  appearance  to  the  Bahama  or  Bcrmudian  White  Ro^^^ 
^artrains  Travils,  p.  318. 

.H  ■-••.■  *  ■ 
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Tkk  phenomena,  it  is  prefumedi  will  aathorize  this  conclufioiit  that  a. 
gKit  part  of  the  flat  country'  which  fprcads  caftcrly  of  the  Allegaii3r 
mountains,  had,  in  fomc  paft  period,  a  fupcrintniinbent  fca;  or  rather^ 
that  the  conilant  accretion  of  foil  from  the  various  caufcs  before  hinted 
at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The  trad  of  country  eaft  of  Hudfon'fe  river,  comprehending  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  four  New  England  States,  and  Vermont,  is 
rough,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous.     Thefe  mountains  will  be 
more  particularly  defcribed  under  New  England.     In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  on  this  weftern  continent,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
\    3s  you  depart  from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifes ; 
^^  the  height  of  land,  in  common,  is  about  equally  diftant  from  the 
^'ster  on  either  fide.     The  Andes,  irr  South  America,  form  the  height  of 
^and  between  the  Atlantic  ani  Pacific  oceans.     The  high  lands  between 
^^c  diftrift  of   Maine  and  the  province  of  LoweWDanada,  divide  the 
^ivefs  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  north,  and  into  the  Atlantic, 
*^uth.    The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide  the  waters  which 
"ow  eafterly  into  Connefticut  river,  from  thofe  which  fall  wefterly  into 
*^e  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  Hudfon's  River. 
Between  the  Atlantic,  the  Mifliflippi,  and  the  lakes,  runs  a  long  range 
^*  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridges^     Thefe  mountains 
^^tend  norih-eafterly  and  fouth- wefterly,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coaft, 
^^out  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
■^^ty  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.     Mr.  Evans  obferves,  with  re- 
P^  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  Re  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the 
^^ck  part  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul-' 
^tc.    This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.     Nu- 
*^rous  trads  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
*^ges.     The  different  ridges  which  compofe  this  jmmenfe  range  of 
^C)untains,  have  diilerent  names  in  different  ftatcs. 

As  you  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firll  ridge  in  Pennfylvania, 
ifginia,  and  North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Mountain, 
^hicli  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea. 
*^tHreen  this  and  the  North  Mountain  fprcads  a  large  fertile  vale ;  next 
^^s  the  Allegany  ridge ;  next  beyond  this  is  the  Long  Ridge,  called  the 
"•^rel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  latitude  36^,  is  a  fpring  of 
^^ti^r  fifty  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  it  is  faid,  to  be  as  blue  as  indigo.  From 
^fc  fev^ral  ridges  proceed  innumerable  namelefs  branches  or  fpurs. 

The 
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The  Kittatinny  mountains  run  through  the  northerp  parts  of  New 
Jcrfcy  and  Pcnnfylvania.  All  thcfc  ridgp.Sy  except  the  Allegan^i  arc 
feparated  by  rivers,  which  appear  to  have  forced  their  pailages  through 
folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcriptively  cal- 
led the  hack-bone  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thefe 
mountains,  taken  colleflivcly,  fcems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined* 
Mr.  Evans  calls  them  the  EndUfs  Mountaim  :  others  have  called  them  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  on  a  river 
which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola.  But  the 
moft  common  name  is  the  Allegany  Mountains,  fo  called,  either  from 
the  principal  ridge  of  the  range,  or  from  their  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Allegany  or  Ohio  river;  which,  from  its  head  waters,  till  it  empties 
into  the  Mifliflippi,  is  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Allegany  River, 
by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  once  inhabited  it. 
Thefe  mountains  are  not  confufedly  fcattered  and  broken,  rifing  here  and 
there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other,  but  ftretch  along  in  uni- 
form ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile  high.  They  fpread  as  you  proceed 
fouth,  and  fome  of  them  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.  Others 
gradually  fubfide  into  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  whieti  run 
foutherly  into  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phenomena,  from  which  naturalills  have 
deduced  many  theories  of  the  earth.     Some  of  them  have  been  whimfical 
enough ;    Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  moft  obvious  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  is,  that  it  was  originally  made  out 
of  the  ruins  of  another.     *•  Bones  and  (hells  which  efcaped  the  fate  of 
fofter  animal  fubftances,  we  find  mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and  ele* 
gantly  preferved  in  the  loofe  ftones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  higheft  of 
thefe  hills."    With  deference,  however,  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  thefe. 
appearances  have  been  much  more  rationally  accunted  for  by  fuppofing 
the  reality  of  the  flood,  of  which  Mofes  has  given  us  an  account.     Mr. 
Evans  thinks  this  foo  great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief.     But  whether  is 
it  a  greater  miracle  for  the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge, 
when  made,  or  to  create  one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?  The  former 
certainly  is  not  lefs  credible  than  the  latter.     **  Thefe  mountains,"  fays 
our  author,  •*  exifted  in  their  prefent  elevated  height  before  the  delngCi 
but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as  now."     How  Mr.  Evans  came  to  be  fo  circum*^ 
fiantially  acquainted  with  thefe  pretended  fadts,  is  difficulfto  determioe^ 
uhlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an  Antediluvian,  and  to  have  fai^ 
veyed  them  accurately  before  the  convulfions  of  the  deluge ;  and  ini^ 
wccmhe  Mlj  aflbrcd  of  thisj^  we  muft  be  excufcd  in  Hot  aflentaii^ 
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^inion^  and  in  adhering  to  the  old  philofophy  of  Mofcs  and  his  gd- 
is-      "We  have  every  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  primitive  ftate  of  the 
was  totally  metainorphofcd  by  the  firft  convulfion  of  nature  at  the 
Df  the  deluge ;  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  *were  indeed  bnken 
i<i  that  the  various  ftrata  of  the  earth  were  diflcveredi  and  thrown 
very  poffible  degree  of  confufion  and  diforder.     Hence  thofc  vift 
dF  mountains  which  lift  their  craggy  cliffs  to  the  clouds,  were  pro- 
thrown  together  from  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth :  and  this  con* 
e  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  vaft  number  of  foflils  and  other 
e   ^jr/«7/>  which  are  found  imbeded  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in 
iterior  parts  of  continents  remote  from  the  fea,  in  all  parts  of  tht 
I  hitherto  explored.     The  various  circumftances  attending  thefe 
le    bodies  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  adlually  generatedf 
»  and  died  in  the  very  beds  wherein  they  are  found,  and  there^re 
beds  muH  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  oceao,  though 
n  many  inflances  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  furface.    Hence  it 
irs  that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primary  prq^u6Uons  of 
e,    but  of  a  very  diftant  period  of  time  from  the  creation  of  the 
i  ;    a  time  long  enough  for  x\itjlrata  to  have  acquired  their  greateit 
;e  of  cohefion  and  hardnefs ;  and  for  the  teftaceous  matter  of  marine 
;  to  become  changed  to  a  ilony  fubflance ;  for  in  the  fifFures  of  the 
ft  one  and  other  flrata,  fragments  of  the  fame  (hell  have  been  fre* 
tly  found  adhering  to  each  fide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very  ftate  in 
;h  they  were  originally  broken ;  fo  that  if  the  feveral  parts  were 
ght  together,  they  would  apparently  tally  with  each  other  exadly. 
ery  confiderable  time  therefore  muft  have  elapfed  between, the  chaotic 
5  of  the  earth  and  the  deluge,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
ifes,  who  makes  it  a  little  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years*    Thcfe 
crvations  are  intended  to  (hew,  in  one  inftance  out  of  many  others* 
i  agreement  between  revelation  and   reafon,  between  the  account 
uch  Mofes  gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  the  prefent  appear* 
^  of  nature. 

■ 

SOIL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

^  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  every  fpecics  of  foil  that  the 
^  affords.  In  one  part  of  them  or  another,  they  produce  all  the 
'"•a  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe,  and  hortuline  plants  and  roots^ 
^^  ace  found  in  Europe,  ajid  have  been  thence  tranfjJanted  to 
fid,  aad  befides  thcfe,  a  great  variety  of  natiye  vegetable  pro- 

'^I.  Dd  Ttvt 
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The  nitural  hiftoryof  the  American  States*  particularly  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  yet  in  iu  infancy.     Several  ingenious  foreigners,  (killed  in  bota- 
By,  have  vifited  the  fouthom,  and  fome  of  the  middle  dates,  and  Ci. 
nada ;  and  thefe  dates  have  alfo  had  ingenious  botanifls  of  their  own, 
who  have  made  confidemble  progrcfs  in  dcfcribing  the  prodn6Hons  of 
chofe  parts  of  America  which  they  have  vifited ;  but  New  England 
feeras  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention  either  of  foreign  or  AmericiB 
botanifts.     There  never  was  an  attempt  to  dcfcribe  botanically,  tbci 
vegeteble  produftions  of  the  caftern  ftatcs,  till  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of] 
Ipfwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjed.     The  rcfult  of  his  firft  en- 
quiries has  been  publifhed  in  the  firil  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Since  that  period,  the  Doctor] 
has  paid  Yczy  particular  attention  to  this,  his  favourite,  ftudy  ;  and  the' 
public  may  (hortly  exped  to  be  gratified  and  improved  by  his  botanical 
dcfcriptions  and  difcoveries. 

The  produflions  of  the  foathem  dates  are  likewife  far  from  being  wdli 
defcribed,  by  any  one  author,  in  a  work  profeiTedly  for  that  purpofe ; 
'  are  moftl]j^  intermixed  with  the  produ^ons  of  other  parts  of  the  work 
fn  the  large  works  of  European  botanifts.-    This  renders  it  difficult  i 
felcdl  and  to  give  an  accurate  and  conne^cd  account  of  them.    Tl 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  refcue  the  republic  from  the  reproadi^ 
of  not  having  any  authentic  and  fcientific  account  of  its  natural  hiftory,., 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  already  examined  nearly  all  the  vegetables  of  Nev 
England,  intends,  as  foon  as  his  leifure  will  admit,  to  publifh  a  botanicii 
work,  of  coniiderable  magnitude,  confined  principally  to  the  produc 
du^lions  of  the  New  England  flates.     Dr.  fiarton,  of  Philadelphia,  I  ami 
informed,  is  collcdring  materials  for  a  work  of  a  fimilar  nature,  to  com- 
prehend the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates :  fo  that  both  together  will  font 
a  complete  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  American  States.     As  far  as  poffiUe 
to  tal^e  advantage  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  other  works  of  a  fimtlar  kindi 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  vegetables,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  infcAr' 
fifties,  &c.  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  will  be  feparately  con- 
fideied  in  the  laft  volume  of  this  Work ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred*. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  Congrefs,  in  1790,  tli 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  three  csciS 
lions  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand,  nearly.  In  this  number,  noa.^  0 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  the  River  Ohio,  are  inclo^icdi 
Thefe  added,  would  undoubtedly  have  incrcafed  the  number  to  t^ittf 
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ilfi<5ns  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  at  the  period  the  ccnfus  was 
ken.  The  increafe  fincc,  on  fuppofition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nited  States  double  once  in  twenty  years,  has  l)een  about  four  hundred 
oufand  :  {q  that  now,  1794,  they  are,  increafcd  to  four  millions  three 
mdred  and  fifty  thoufand.  To  thefe  muft  be  added,  the  vaft  influx  0^ 
habitants  into  the  States,  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  with 
leir  natural  increafe ;  which  taken  at  a  moderate  calculation  will  make 
tie  number  at  leaft  five  millions  of  fouls* 

The  American  republic  is  compofed  of  almoft  all  nations,  languageSft 
haradlers,  and  religions,  which  Europe  can  fumilh ;  the  greater  part,, 
owever,  art  defcendcd  from  the  Englifh ;  and  all  may,  perhaps  with 
Topriety^  be  diftinguilhingly  denominated  Federal  Americans. 

It  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  fad,  that,  of  the  human  facet 
nore  males  than  females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportion, 
ommonly  fixed  on,  is  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  Hence  an  argument 
las  been  derived  againft  Polygamy.  The  larger  number  of  males 
las  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  to  balance 
the  deftruAion  of  the  males  in  war,  by  fea,  and  by  other  occupations, 
more  hazardous  to  liie  than  the  domeflic  employment  of  the  female  tau. 
The  following  table,  formed  from  the  cenfus  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  males  and  females  are  numbered  in  different  columns,  furniihet 

a.  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  as  it  refpefts  the 

United  States*: 


TABLE. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

Sex. 

Vermont 

44*763 

40,505 

4»»58 1 

Males. 

New  Hampfliirc 

70,937 

70,160 

777 

do. 

Diftria  of  Maine  J 

MafTachufetts 

182,74* 

190,582 

7,840 

Femilcf* 

B^bodeinand 

3i,8iS 

^2,652 

834 

do. 

Connefticut 

114,926 

117,448 

2,522 

do.  . 

Kew  York 

161,822 

152,320 

9,502 

Males. 

Ncwjerfey 

86,667 

83,287 

3*380 

do* 

PennfylvanJa 

217,736 

206,263 

">373 

do. 

Delaware        -          • 

23,926 

22,384 

1,540 

do. 

• 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  affirms,  that  In  that  tnGt  of  country  from  the  Ifthmus 
^^^z  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  which  contains  the  three  Arabias,  the  propor* 
^  **  fuWfiur  women  to  Me  man. 
"T  Jn  the  columns  of  the  cenfus,  in  which  arc  noted  all  other  free  ferfitii  andjlaves,  ihA 

*  and  females  are  not  diftingui Aed,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  in  this  tabic, 
f  the  males  and  fexaalcs  are  not  diftioguiihcd  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  in  the  Ute 
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Malet. 

Femalei. 

£zce(s. 

Set* 

Marylaiid 

107,254 

101,395 

5.859 

MaJe 

Virginia     '  - 

- 

127,071 

215,0+6 

12,025 

dJ. 

Kentucky 

■» 

32,211 

28,922 

3,289 

do. 

North  Carolina 

- 

J47»4f4 

140,710 

6,784 

io» 

South  Carolina 

- 

73»»9« 

66,880 

6,4  xS 

do* 

Georgia 

- 

»7*H7 

*5»739 

1,408 

da« 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

16,548 

»5>365 

1,183 

d9« 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  excefs  in  all  the  States  is  on  the  fide 
males,  except  in  Maffachofctts,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Connefticut.  In  tb^ 
States  the  females  are  confiderably  the  mod  numerous.  This  diffcrcr^ 
is  obvioufly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  large  migrations  from  all  thcfe  Stat 
to  Vermont,  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  New  York,  the  territo 
K.  W.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  to  almoft  all  tl 
fouthern  States.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe  migrants  were  males ;  ar 
while  they  have  ferved  to  increafe  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  Stat 
where  they  have  fettled,  as  is  ftrikingly  the  cafe  in  Vermont  and  Ke 
tneky,  to  which  the  migrations  have  been  mod  numerous,  and  where  t 
xnales  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  ten  to  ume,  they  have  ferved  to  led 
the  proportion  of  males  in  the  States  from  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  number  of  ilaves,  in  1 790,  in  all  the  States,  was  fix  hundi 
jiinety-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven.  The  increafe 
this  nomber  fince,  owing  to  falutary  laws,  in  feveral  of  the  States,  a 
the  humane  exertions  of  the  government  in  favour  of  their  emancipati 
and  the  prevention  of  any  further  importation,  has  happily  been  ftp; 
and  will  be  Icfs  in  future. 

CHARACTER    AND    MANNERS. 

FiDERAL  Americans,  coHedted  together  from  various  countries 
J,  r  "^fcrcnt  habits>  formed  under  different  governments,  have  yet  to  form  tl 
national  charadlcr,  or  we  may  rather  fay,  it  is  in  a  forming  (late.  T 
bave  not  yet  exifted  as  a  nation  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an  ide: 
what  will  be,  in  its  maturity,  its  prominent  features.  Judging,  h< 
ever,  from  its  prcfen^  promifing  infancy,  we  are  encouraged  to  he 
that,  at  fome  future  period,  not  far  diftant,  it  will,  in  every  point  of  vi 
be  refpeftable. 

Until  the  revolution,  which  was  accompliflied  in  1783,  Europ< 

were  ftrangely  ignorant  of  America  and  its  inhabitants.     They  c 

.    chided,  that  the  new  world  muji  be  inferior  to  the  old.     The  Couni 

Buffon  fuppofed,  that  even  the  animals  in  that  country  were  uniformly 

than  in  Europe,  and  thence  concluded  that,  ^^  on  that  fide  the  Athu 
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xVere  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  belittle  her  produdions."    The  Abbe 

^aynal,  in  a  former  edition  of  his  works,  fuppoftd  rtiis  helittrtng  tcn- 

Aency^  or  influence,  liad  its  cffe^s  on  the  race  of  whites  tranfplanted  fioiii 

Europe,  and  thence  had  the  prcfumption  to  aiTert,  that  **  America  had 

not  yet  produced  one  good  poet>  one  able  mathematician,  nor  one  man  of 

genius,  in  a  fingle  art  or  fcience."     Had  the  Abbe  been  juftJy  informed 

tsfpefting  the  Americans,  we  prefume  he  would  not  have  made  an  aller- 

tion  fo  ungenerous  and  injurious  to  their  genius  and  literary  charafler. 

This  affcrtion  drew  from  Mr.  Jcfferfon  the  following  reply : 

"  When  we  Ihall  have  exifted  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  Englifh  a  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  (hould  this 
reproach  be  ftill  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes  it  has 
proceeded,  that  the  oilier  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earthy 
ftiill  not  have  infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.     In  war  we  have 
produced  a  Wafhington,  whofe  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty 
Ihall  have  votaries,  whofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future 
ages  affume  its  juft  ftation  among  the  moft  celebrated  worthies  of  the 
-^       world,  when  that  wretched  philofophy  ihall  be  forgotten,  which  would 
arrange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature.     In  phyfics  we  havepro- 
daced  a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  prefent  age  has  made  moxc 
"JJportant  difcoveries,  nor  has  enriched  philofophy  with  more,  or  more 
^genious  folutions  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature.     We  have  fuppofcd  Mrl 
"ittcnhoufe  fecond  to  no  aftronomer  living :  that  in  genius  he  muft  be 
^'^efirft,  becaufe  he  is  felf- taught.     As  an  artift,  he  has  exhibited  as  gre^ 
proofs  of  mechanicaj  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced. — He  has 
^ot  indeed  made  a  world  ;  but  he  has,  by  imitation,  approached  nearer 
*^s  Maker  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day* 
"^5  in  philofophy  and  war,  fo  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in. 
^he  plaftic  art,  we  might  ihew  that  America,  though  but  a  child  of  yefter- 
^^y*   has  already  given  hopeful  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler 
'^^^ds,  which  aroufe  the  beft  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  a61ion« 
^^ich  fubftantiate  his  freedom,  and  conduft  him  to  happineG,  as  of  the 
*iibordinate,  which  ferve  to  amufe  him  only.     We  therefore  fuppofe,  that 
^^^s  reproach  is  as  unjull  as  it  is  unkind;  and  iliat,  of  the  geniufes  which 
*dom  the  prefent  age,  America  contributes  its  full  (hare.     For  com» 
Paring  it  with  thofe  countries,  where  genius  is  moft  cultivated,  where 
^^^  the  moft  excellent  models  for  art,  and  fcaifoldings  for  the  attainment 
***  *^ience,  as  France  and  England,  for  inftance,  we  calculate  thus :  the 
^Qitcd  States  contain  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  France  twenty  mij- 
wt>ns,  and  the  Britilh  iflands  ten.    We  produce  a  Wafliingtojp,  a  f  rapk- 
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liii>  a  Rittenhoufe.     France  then  fhould  have  half  a  dozen  in  eadi  of 
thefe  linesy  and  Great  Britain  half  that  number  equally  eminent.   Xt 
may  be  tme  that  France  has ;  we  are  but  jud  becoming  acquainted  wl^l^ 
hcT,  and  oar  acquaintance  fo  far  gives  us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  h^^ 
inhabitants.     It  would  be  injuring  too  many  of  them  to  name  parucci- 
larly  a  Voltaire,  a  Buffon,  the  conftellation  of  Encyclopedifts,  the  Abl:>^ 
Kaynal,  himfelf,  &c.  &c.     We  therefore  have  reafon  to  btlieve  (he  c»-i^ 
produce  her  full  quota  of  genius." 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  bcer^^ 
fcarcely  exceeded  fince  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  declare"- ' 
tion  and  eftablifhment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  a  nt^^ 
£orm  of  government  without  bloodfhed,  have  called  to  hifloric  faic^^^ 
many  noble  and  diflinguifhed  characters  who  might  otherwife  have  fle 
in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  charafler  of  the  Federa 
Americans,  we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

*<  If  there  be  an  objeft  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an  America^  ^^ 
patriot,  figning  refolutions  of  independency  with  one  hand,  and  wit:  ^ 
the  other  brandithing  a  whip  over  his  affrighted  flaves.** 

Much  has  been  written  to  (hew  the  injuftice  and  iniquity  nfonflovin^    JS 
the  Africans ;  fo  much,  as  to  render  it  unneceflary  here  to  fay  any  thin^,^^  S 
on  that  part  of  the  fubjeft.    We  cannot,  however,  forbear  introducing  ^        * 
few  obfervations  rcfp^fting  the  influence  of  flavery  upon  policy,  morals''^^*^  ^ 
and  manners.     From  calculations  on  the  fubje^,  it  has  been  found,  tha 
the  expence  of  maintaining  a  flave,  efpecially  if  the  purchafe  money 
included,  is  mucTi  greatct  than  that  of ;  maintaining  a  free  man  :  this, 
however,  is  difputed  by  fome ;  but  fuppofe  the  expence  in  both  cafe 
be  equal,  it  is  certain  that  the  labour  of  the  free  man,  influenced  by  th 
powerful  motive  of  gain,  is,  at  leaft,  twice  as  profitable  to  the  employer 
as  that  of  the  flave.     Befides,  flavery  is  the  bane  of  induftry.    It  renden 
labour,  among  the  whites,  not  only  unfafliionable,  but  difreputable. 
.  Induftry  is  the  oflFspring  of  neceflity  rather  than  of  choice.     Slavery  pre- 
cludes this  neceflity ;  and  indolence,  which  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  focial 
^nd  political  happiriefs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence.   Thefe  obfervationss 
without  adding  any  thing  upon  the  injuftice  of  the  pra^ice,  flicw  that 
flavery  is  impolitic. 

Its  Influence  on  manners  and  morals  is  equally  pernicious.  Th^  negro 
wenches,  in  many  inftances,  are  nurfes  to  their  miftrefles  children.  The 
infant  babe,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black  nurfe,  and  per- 
haps feldom  or  never  taftes  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk.  The  children^ 
by  being  brought  up,  and  conftantly  aflbciating  with  the  negroes^  too 
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oft^  wn  imbibe  their  low  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and  motabi  and  con^ 
tra^^  a  negni/b  kind  of  accent  and  dialed^  which  they  often  cany  with 
thfe  irrm  through  life. 

"X^o  thefe  I  (hall  add  the  obfenrations  of  a  native  *  of  a  ftate  which 
contains  a  greater  number  of  (laves  than  any  of  the  others.  Although 
his  o'bfervations  upon  the  influence  of  flavery  were  intended  for  a  parti- 
culai.  T  ilate,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this  pernid* 
ous   j>raftice  in"  any  conliderable  degree  prevails. 

**    There  muft  doubtlefs,"  he  obferves,  *'  be  an  unhappy  influence  on 

the  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the  exiflence  of  flavery  among 

us.       The  whole  commerce  between  mader  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  exer« 

cife  of  the  moft  boiflerous  paflHons,  the  mod  unremitting  defpotifm  on  the 

one    part,  and  degrading  fubmiflions  on  the  other.     Our  children  fee. 

this^   and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.     This 

quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him.    From  his  cradle  to  his 

grave,  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.    If  a  parent  could 

find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-Iove,  for  reftraining 

^^c    intemperance  of  a  paflion  towards  his  flave,  it  fliould  always  be  a 

fuiRcient  one,  that  his  child  is  prefent.    But  generally  it  is  not  fufEcient* 

'TKe  parent  ftorms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 

P*^ts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmallcr  flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  his 

vor(^  of  paflions,  and  thus  nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exercifed  ift 

'yi'anny,  cannot  but  be  damped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.     The 

°^^vx  mud  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  unde* 

praved  by  fuch  circumdances.     And  with  what  execration  flionld  the 

^atefnian  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to 

trample  en  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  thofe  into  defpots,  and 

^beft  into  enemies ;  dedroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor 

f  atria  of  ihe  other.     For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it 

**ujd  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and 

labour  for  another:  in  which  he  mud  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his 

'mature,  contribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavour^  to  the 

^v-airiftiment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  raiferable  condition  on 

'^^  endlefs  generations  proceeding  from  him.    With  the  morals  of  tfi» 

^^P^el,  their  indudry  alfo  is  dedroyed.     For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man 

^^^^  labour  for  himfelf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.   This  is  fo 

'^^^  that  of  the  proprietors  offlaves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are 

^^^■^  ieen  to  labour.     And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure 

^Aeix  we  have  removed  their  only  firmbafis,  a  convidlioa  in  the  minds  of 

•  Mr.  Jcfferfon* 

the 
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the  people  that  thde  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?  That  they  IR  not  wA, 
to  be  violated  but  with  his  wruth  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  cottflny  Biafc?: 
when  I  redeCl  that  God  is  juil :  that  his  juilice  cannot  deep  for  ever  •  lis  vt. 
that  confidenng  numbers^  nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolmi<^ 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune^  an  exchange  of  (ituation,  is  among  poffibk  Ib:^ 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by  fupernatural  in&rence! — ^Tb*  ~^' 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  with  us  in  fuchaco^*  ^t^ 
teft*  But  it  is  impo(Gble  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubje^ 
throogh  the  various  confide raticuis  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory,  b^"  W^ 
total  and  civil.  We  muft  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  thc:i* 
way  into  every  one's  mind.  I  think  a  chan^^e  already  perceptible,  finer  < 
the  origin  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  (pirit  of  the  mailer  is  abatin 
that  of  the  ilave  rifing  from  the  duft,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  wi 
I  hq)C  preparing,  under  the  aufpices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emancip 
tiouy  and  that  this  is  difpofcd,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  th— ^'^ 
confent  of  their  mafters,  rather  than  by  their  extirpation." 

Under  the  Federal  government,  from  the  meafures  already  adoptee::^* 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United  States,  will  i^SSn 
time  be  emancipated,  in  a  manner  moil  confident  with  their  own  hapj^-^^" 
jiefs>  and  the  true  intereft  of  their  proprietors.  Whether  this  will  b*^ — '-^ 
cffe^ed  by  tranfporting  them  back  to  Africa ;  or  by  colonizing  them  i  .^S:ia 
fome  part  of  the  American  tcrritory,^nd  extending  to  them  their  allianc^=3C^c 
and  prote6liony  until  they  (hall  have  acquired  firength  fufficient  for  the^E:  -it 
own  defence ;  or  by  incorporation  with  the  whites ;  or  in  fome  othe^^^Kr 
way,  remains  to  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  States,  there  arc  comparatively  but 
(laves ;  and  of  courfe  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  fre 
dom.    In  MafTachufetts  alone,  and  we  mention  it  to  their  diftingui(h«        d 
honour,  there  are  none.     Societies  for  the  manumiffion  of  (laves  haw^^e 
|)een  indituted    in    Philadelphia  New    York,  and   other  places,  ac— ikd 
laws  have  been  enabled,  and  other  meafures  taken,  in  the  New  Englaxr^ 
States,  to  accompli(h  the  fame  purpofe.      The  Fribnds,  commote ly 
^1  Quakers,  have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their  goo«3. 
aefi  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  in  executing,  this  tr^i-^y 
humane  and  benevolent  defign. 

The  Engli(h  Language  is  univcrfally  fpoken  in  the  United  Sates,    ^-*^ 
IP  it  bufmefs  is  tranfaded,  and  the  records  are  kept.     It  is  fpoken  v*^  ^  ^ 
great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  England,  by 
ibns  of  education ;  and,  excepting  fome  few  corruptions  in  pronunciat£. 
by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  fodthern  States,  where  they 
lud  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language,  in  many  inftancesi  is  c 
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nipted,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts. are  making  to  introddce 
an  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  which  for  politl- 
eal,  as  well  as  other>  reafons>  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  ail  literary  and  influential  cha rafters. 

Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Iri(h,  French, 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Jews ;  all  thefe,  except  the  Scotch  and  Irifh,  re- 
tain in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which  thejr 
perform  their  public  worihip,  converfe  and  tranfadt  their  bufinefs  with 
tach  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all  improper  diftinftidtis  (hall 
>e  abolifhed ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cuftoms,  political  and 
^ligious  fentiments  of  the  mixed  ma^s  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
States,  (hall  become  fo  aflimilated,  as  that  all  nominal  diftinftions  (hsdl 
c  loft  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of  Am  eric  a  ns« 

GOVERNMENT. 

XJntil  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  prefcnt  United  States  were  Britifli 
^Ionics.  On  that  memorable  day,  the  Reprefcntativcs  of  the  United 
^^tes  of  America^in  Congrefs  affembled,  made  a  folemn  declaration,  in 
^ich  they  afligned  their  realbns  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
^«  King  of  Great  Britain.  Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
Orld  for  the  reditude  of  their  intentions,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  bjr 
^^  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonies^  folemnly  pnblilh  and 
^clare.  That  thefe  United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  bc^ 
and  Independent  States ;  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegU 
to  the  Britifh  crown,  and  that  all  political  conne£lion  between  them 
^d  Qreat  Britain,  was,  and  ought  to  be«  totally  diflblved ;  and  that  aa 
*^  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
'^ce,  contrail  alliances,  eftabli(h  commerce,  and  do  all  other  9,&s  auct 
^g8,  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  For  the  fupport  of 
's  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  prote^ion  of  divine  Provi« 
^ce«  the  delegates  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty- five  in  number,  mutnaUy 
-dged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  facred  honour* - 
At  the  fame  time  thcy.publifhed  articles  of  Confederation  and  Peqpe^ 
J.  Union  between  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  title  of  "  The 
^ited  States  of  America,'^  and  agreed,  that  each  State  (hould  retain  itt 
''creignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurifdiftion, 
4  right,  not  exprefsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  confederation.  By 
^ft  articles, ^e  Thirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm 
*»«  of  fricudihip  with  each  other  for  their  common  defcnccj  the  fe^ 
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eority  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mataal  and  general  wel&ie,  anitoia^  ' 
Chemfelves  to  afllfl  each  other,  againft  all  force>  ofiered  to>  or  atucks 
that  might  be  made  upon  all>  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religloo 
fovexeignty,  commerce,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  But  for  ^ 
more  convenient  mana!>r.ment  of  the  general  interefts  of  the  United 
States*  it  was  deccrminea,  coat  Delegates  (hould  be  annually  appcintedi 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  LegiAature  of  each  State  fhould  dired,  to  meet  la 
Congrefs  the  firft  Monday  in  November  of  every  year ;  with  a  powet 
j!eferved  to  each  S^te  to  recall  its  delegates^  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  ftead  for  the  repnaindei 
of  the  year.  Nq  State  was  to  be  reprefented  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  tluuq 
two>  or  more  than  feven  members;  and  no  perfon  could  be  a  delegate  fo| 
JDOZC  than  three  year^  in  any  term  of  fix  years^  nor  was  any  perfoo, 
being  a  delegatCj  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  thp  United  Statc8)foi 
which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fhould  receive  any  falary,  fees,  o! 
emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  queflions  in  Congrefs,  eacl 
State  was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  State  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  de 
terminations  of  Congrefs  in  all  queftion^  which  were  fqbmitted  to  thee 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be  invariJ 
bly  obfcrved  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual :  nor  WJ 
any  alteration  at  any  time  afterwards  to  L>e  made  in  any  of  the  articles^  ai 
}cfs  fuch  alterations  were  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  afterwards  co 
irmed  by  the  legiilatures  of  every  State.  The  articles  of  confederate 
were  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9th,  1778, 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation  being  found  inadequate  to  thcpurpoi 
of  a  federal  government,  for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  we 
diofen  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  fix  upon  the  neceifa 
aunendments.  They  accordingly  met  in  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
iltte  fummer  of  ^787,  and  agreed  to  propofe  thp  foilowing  coolUtqti( 
£ox,  the  confideration  of  their  conftitqents : 

CONSTITUTION. 

WE,  the  people  of  the  United  St2^tes>  in  order  to  form  a  moise  piprie 
tmion,  eftabliih  juftice,  infure  domeftic  tranquility,  provide  for  tl 
iHUvmon  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  bleifin^ 
frf"  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eftablifiy  tk 
Conftitiuion  for  the  United  Spates  of  America. 

ARTICLE    |. 
Sect.  X«     All  legiilative  powers  herein  gun(ed  (hall  be  vefted  im 
Congrefs  of  the  United  States^  which  fliall  coafiil  of  a  Senate  aiid£[oa 

■■'■■■'  ^^\^ 
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fe?CT.  II.   The  Houfc  of  Reprcfcntatives  (hall  be  compofcd  of  mem--  ? 

t)mchoren  every  fecond  year  by  the  people  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and  the 

^leftors  in  each  (late  (hall  have  the  qualifications  requifite  for  eledors  of  ] 

the  moft  numerous  branch  of  the  ftate  legiflature. 
No  perfon  (hall  be  a  reprefentative  who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the 

age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  feven  years  a  citizen  of  the  Unltai 

States,  and  who  (hall  not>  when  eledled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  id 
which  he  (hall  be  chofch. 

Kep'refentatives  and  diredl  taxes,  (hall  be  apportioned  among  thefeveral 
Kates  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  lt« 
fpedlive  numbeis,  which  (hall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
ittoibcr  of  free  perfons,  including  thofc  bound  to  fervicc  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  perfons, 
The  aftual  enumeration  (hall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  firft 
Meeting  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  within  eveiy  fubfe- 
qiient  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  (hall  by  law  direft.  The 
nambcr  of  reprefentatives  (hall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand^' 
but  each  ftate  (hall  have  at  leaft  one  reprefentative ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration (hall  be  made,  the  ftate  of  NcW-Hamp(hire  ftiall  be  entitled  to 
dioofe  three,  Mafiachufetts  eight,  Rhode-Uland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connedicut  five.  New- York  fix,  New-Jerfey  four,  Penfyl- 
^tnia  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten^  North-Catolina^ 
i^C)  South-Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  of  any  ftate,  the  exc- 
cnitivc  authority  thereof,  (hall  i(fue  writs  of  eleflion  to  fill  fuch  vacahciea^ 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  Ihall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  otbcr 
officers;  and  (hall  have  the  fole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sect.  in.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  (hall  be'  comi>ofed  of  two 
f<^tors  from  each  ftate,  chofen  by  the  Icgiflature  thereof^  for  fixyean;?^ 
^  each  fenator  (hall  have  one  vote. 

^'Hmediately  after  they  (hall  be  afifembled,  in  confequenctf  of  the  irtt 

^^cftiQjj^    tl^gy    {liall  be    divided    as   equally  as  may  be   into  tfare6' 

^^^(Tcs,    The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  (hall  be  vacated  at  tliit 

**piration  of  the  fecond  year;  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 

^  fourth  year;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixthC 

^^^^1  fo  that  one  third  niay  be  chofen  every  fecond  year;  and  if  ra- 

*^cies  happen  by  refignation,  or  other  wife,  during^  the  recefs  of  the  le« 

^^ature  of  any  ftate,  the  executive  powef  thelreof  may  make  temporary 

^ointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiftature,  which  (hall  tboiV 

^*  fuch  vacancies. 

^  perfon  ftiall  be  a  fenator  who  ftiall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
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thirty  years^  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stately  nlvlit  ■ "  "v 
(hall  not j  whlbn  elefledj  be  an  inhabiunt  of  that  ftate  for  which  be  Sbdl  Vf  ^ 
be  chofan. 

The  vicc-prefident  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  prefidcnt  of  thefcuiei 
but  (hall  have  no  vote«  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenate  (hall  choo(e  their  other  officers,  and  alfo  a  prefident  fn 
Umfort^  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-prefident,  or  when  he  fhall  exerdlb 
the  office  of  prefidcnt  of  the  United  States. 

The  (bnate  (hall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all  impeachments*  Whn 
fitting  for  that  purpofe>  the)-  (hall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  die 
pre(ident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  ihall  prefide: 
And  no  perfon  (hall  be  convided,  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thixds 
of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  (hall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval from  office,  and  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  truft,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party«conviAed 
ihall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjed  to  indidment,  trials  judgnunt^ 
and  puni(hment  according  to  law. 

Se  c  T.  I V.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  ele^ons  (or  fena« 
tors  and  reprefentatives,  (hall  be  fubfcribed  in  each  (late  by  the  legiila* 
ture  thereof;  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or  alter 
fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  Congrefs  (hall  a(remble  at  lea(l  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch  oieet* 
ing  ihall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  (hall  by  hw 
appoint  a  different  day. 

SxcT.  V,  Each  houfe  (hall  be  the  judge  of  the  eleAions,  return?,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  (hall  confti« 
tnte  a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs ;  but  a  fmallcr  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  abfent 
membersj  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each  houfe  may 
provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  puni(h  its  mem* 
bers  for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirdsf 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  (hall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publi(h  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re* 
qaire  iecrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  hoafe^  on 
aAy  queftion,  (hall  at  the  defire  of  one  fifth  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered 
mfk  the  journal. 

Ncitherhoufcjdurbgthefcffionof  Congrefsj  (haU,  wixhoot  the  con« 

icnt 
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^ '      «eut  of  the  odier^  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  n%t  to  any  other 

Vbce  than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  (hall  be  fitting. 
V.1  Sect.  ti.  The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  (hall  receive  a  com- 
\  ^&tion  for  their  fervices,  to  be  afcertained  by  law^  and  paid  out  of  the 
■'  tiieafury  of  the  United  States.  They  (hall>  in  all  cafes^  except  treafon^ 
m  ^^°7»  ^^  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrcft  during  their 
p  attendance  at  the  feflion  of  their  refpedUve  houfes,  and  in  going  to 
-.  and  returning  from  the  fame ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either 
f     baufcf  they  (hall  not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentative  (hall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
eledledj  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  (hall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  (hall 
buve  been  increafed  during  fuch  time ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  (hall  be  a  member  of  either  Houfe  during  his 
I   continuance  in  office. 

r         SsCT.  Yii.    All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  (hall  originate  in  the  Honfe 
'     of  Reprefentadves;  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amend- 

mentSf  as  on  other  bills. 
c         Every  bill  which  (hall  have  pafled  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  and 
[    the  Senate,  (hall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  Fre(ident 
of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  he  (hall  fign  it,  but  if  not,  he  (hall 
iBtnm  it,  with  his  objediions,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  originated,  wh» 
Ihall  enter  the  objed^ions  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re. 
Gonfider  it.    If,  after  fuch  re-confideration,  two  thirds  of  that  ho'ofe 
Ihall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  (hall  be  fent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions«  to  the  other  houfe,  by  which  it  (hall  likewife  be  re-confidered^ 
aatd  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  houfe,  it  (hall  become  a  law.    But 
ill  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfes  (hall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
vmysp  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  (hall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpe^vely.    If  any  bill  (hall 
not  be  returned  by  the  Prefident  within  ten  days,    Sundays  excepted* 
after  it  (hall  have  been  prefented  to  him,  the  fame  (hall  be  a  law,  ia 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it,  unlefs  the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjourn- 
saent,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it  (hall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Se- 
nate and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  may  be  necedary  (except  on  a  quef- 
tixm  of  adjournment}  (hall  be  prefented  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
Sutes;  and  before  the  fame  (hall  take  efiedl,  (hall  be  approved  by  him> 
•r,  bemg  difapproved  by  him,  (hall  be  re-palTed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentativesj  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
^^  piefcribed  ii\  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 
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Sect.  vtm.    ThcCongrcfs  Ihall  '""v*  power. 

To  lay  an  i  col!  6^  taxes,  duties,  impofts,  and  cxcifts;  to  pay  i^ 
ffcbts  :«n  '  "  .'io  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Unite:  :>iatei i  but  all  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes  fhall  be  miifonit 
throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  thr  United  States  j 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  afnd  among  th6  {everaf 
Btates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  eftablilh  an  uniform  rule  of  natunlization,  and  Qniform  laws  orf 
the  fubjedl  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  ^  tates  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  tlie  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  zni 
fix  the  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures; 

To  provide  for  the  puniihment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecuritics  and! 
current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  eftablifh  poll  ofEces  and  poll  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  u fof ul  arts,  by  Securing  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  ro^' 
ipedivc  writings  and  difcoveries ; 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme  court ; 

To  define  and  puniih  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  &aSf 
and  ofiences  againft  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  rcprifal,  and  make  rules 
eonceming  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

T»  raife  and  fupport  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  thatuic 
fball  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  anf 
ttaval  forces ; 

To  provide  for*  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws'  of  the 
anion,  fupprefs  infurredlions,  and  repel  invadons ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  an<f' 

for  governing  fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fcrvice  of 

tfie  United  States,  referving  to  the  States  refpeftively,  the  appointment 

J  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 

di(ci{4ine  prefcribed  by  Congrefs ; 

To  exercife  exclufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  fuck*  - 
diftrid,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare,  as  may  by  ceffion  of  particolaf 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercife  like  authority  over  all  places  puis*' 
chafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legiilature  of  the  State  in  which  the  £uar 

»  fhdF 
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Ihall  be>  for  the  ere^ion  of  forts,  magazines,  arfenals,  dock-yards^  an  4 
jO^her  needful  buildings : — And 

To  mai^e  all  laws  which  (ball  be  neceflary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  exccation  the  forcgoin.^^  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vefted  by  this 
conftitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof. 

Sect.  ix.  The  migration  or  importation  cf  fuch  perfons,  as  any  pf 
the  States  now  e'xi-ting  (hall  think  proper  to  admit,  (hall  not  be  prp- 
hibited  by  the  Congrefs  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundr  sd 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed  op  fuch  importation,  nipt 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (hall  not  be  fufpended,  un- 
Icfs  when,  in  pales  of  rebellion  or  invafion,  the  public  fafety  may  up- 
4^uire  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poft  fad^o  law  (hall  be  pafTed. 
No  capitation,  or  other  diredt  tax,  fhali  be  laid,  unlefs  in  proporti'ia 
^o  the  cenfus,  or  enumeration,  herein  bcfor;*  direfled  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  Stated-*- 
No  preference  (hall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev«ntpc 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  thofe  of  another ;  nor  (hall  vefTels  bound 
fo  or  fron^  one  State^  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in^n- 

No  money  (hall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but  in  confequen  ce  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  flatement  and  account  of  the 
l^ceipts  and  expenditures  of  al}  public  money  (hall  be  publi(hed  froui 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  (hall  be  granted  by  the  United  States,— And  no 
peribn  holdino;  any  office  of  profit  or  truft  under  them,  (hall,  withoot 
the  confent  of  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office.  Of 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  ftatc. 

Sect.  x.    No  State  (hall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confcdcrir 

^on  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of 

credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  iilvcr  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 

ciebts ;   pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poll  fadlo  law,  or  law  impairing  the 

obligation  of  contrads,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  (hall,  lyithout  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  Ijvy  any  impoft| 

i>r  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neccfTarj 

for  executing  its  infpedlion  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  aqd 

^n^pofts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  (hall  be  fof  the  ufc  of 

^Teeafmy  of  the  United  States  ^  and  all  fuch  laws  ihall  be  fubjed  to 

i3a» 
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the  revifion  and  controul  of  the  Congrefs.  No  State  (hall,  withoot  ^ 
confent  of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage>  keep  troops,  or  (hips 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  engagement  or  compad  w' 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  anlefs  a^na 
invadedj  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Sect.  i.    The  executive  power  (hall  be  vefted  in  a  Prefident  of 
United  States  of  America.    He  (hall  hold  his  office  during  the  tern 
£)ur  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-Prefident,  chofen  for  the  fi 
tsrm,  be  ele^ed  as  follows  : 

Each  State  (hall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflatnre  thereof  i 
drefl,  a  number  of  ele^ors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators 
nprefentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  intitled  in  the  Congrefs : 
no  fenator  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  trud  or  pi 
under  the  United  States,  (hall  be  appointed  an  ekdor. 

The  eleftors  (hall  meet  in  their  refpedlive  States,  and  vote  by  ba 
for  two  perfbns,  of  whom  one  at  lead  (hall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
fame  State  with  themfelres.  And  they  (hall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  ] 
fens  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lift  t 
Ihall  fign,  certify  and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the  gov( 
raent  of  the  United  States,  dircfted  to  the  Prc(ident  of  the  Senate.  '! 
Prefident  of  the  Senate  (hall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfi 
Heprefentative,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  (hall  then 
counted.  The  perfon  having  the  grcateft  number  of  votes  (hall  be 
Prcfident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  c 
tors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  fuch  majoi 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  than  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentat 
ihall  immediately  choofe,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  PreMent ;;  and  ii 
perfon  have  a  majority,  then  frpmr  the  five  higheft  on  the  li(^,  the : 
boufe  (hall  in  like  manner  choofe  the  Pre(ident.  But  in  choofing 
Trefident,  the  votes  (hall  be  taken  by  States,  the  reprefentationi  fi 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  thib  purpofe  (hall  con(i( 
a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  maiorit] 
all  the  States  (hall  be  nece(rary  tp  a  choice.  >  In  every  cafe,  after 
choice  of  the  Prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  ^reateft  number  of  v* 
of  the  ekdlors  (hall  be  the  Vice-Prefident.  But  if  there  (hould  ren 
two  or  more  who  have  eqoal  votes,  the  Senate  (haU  choofe  from  tl 
by  ballot  the  Vice-Prcfident. 

The  Congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choofing  the  de^oiti^  • 
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its,  day  on  which  they  (hall  give  their  votes;  which  day  (hall  be  the 
fiunc  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfoni  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  tinae  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  ihall  be  eligible  to 
■  the  office  of  Prefident ;  neither  (hall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  refident  within  the  United  States* 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefident  from  oflSce,  or  of  his  death, 
lefignation,  or  inability  to  difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
•fficc,  the  fame  (hall  devolve  on  the  Vice- Prefident,  and  the  Congreft 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation,  or  ina- 
bilit)',  both  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice- Prefident,  declaring  what  officer 
(hall  then  ad  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  (hall  ad  accordingly,  until 
&e  difabiiity  be  removed,  or  a  Prefident  (hall  be  eleded. 

The  Prefident  (hall,  at  (lated  times,  receive  for  his  fer vices,  a  compen« 

iition,  which  (hall  neither  be  increafed  or  dimini(hed  during  the  period 

ibr  which  he  (hall  have  been  eleded,  and  he  (hall  not  receive  within 

that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 

ef  Aem. 

tf    Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  (hall  take  the  fol* 
Vving  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm),  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
•  office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my 
"  ability,  preferve,  proted,  and  defend  the  conilitution  of  the  United 
«  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  Prefident  (hall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  States, 
^hfn  called  into  the  actual  fervice  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  requfre 
we  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
^^rtmenti,  upon  any  fubjedl  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpedive 
^cesf  and  he  (hall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofFence$ 
*^itift  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

Hifc  (hall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Se- 
^^^  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  fenators  prefcnt  con- 
9^r  ;  and  he  (hall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
Jh«*  Senate  (hall  appoint  arabaifadors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls, 
^^^s  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  ajl  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
^*^ofe  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
*^li  be  eftablifted  by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  ipay  by  law  veft  the  ap- 
K^^titmcnt  of  fuch  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Prefident 
*"^^»e,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  iju  the  heads  of  departments* 
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The  prefident  (hall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  fcappfen 
during  the  rccefs  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiffions  which  ftiall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feflion. 

Sect.  3.  He  (hall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  informa- 
tion of  the  (late  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  confidcration 
fuch  meafurcs  as  he  (hall  judge  nece(rary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occa(ions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
cafe  of  difagreement  between  them,  with  refpcdl  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fliail  think  proper;  he 
(hall  receive  ambafTadors  and  other  public  minifters ;  he  (hall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  (hall  commiiTion  all  the  ofEcers 
of  the  United  States, 

Sect.  4.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prefidcnt,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  (hall  be  removed  from  ofEce  on  impeachment  for,  and 
convidlion  of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors- 

A  R    T    I    C    L    E        III.  * 

Sect.  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  veiled  in 
one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  inferior  courts,  as  the  Congrefs  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  eftabli(h.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  courts,  (hall  hold  their  ofHces  during  good  behaviour,  and  (hally 
at  ftated  times,  receive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  (hall  not 
be  dimini(hed  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  (hall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and^ 
equity,  arifmg  under  this  conftitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ' 
.treaties  made,  or  which  (hall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all 
cafes  afFedling  artbafTadors,  other  public  miniftcrs,  and  confuls ;  to  all 
cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juiifdidion  ;  to  controverfies  to  which 
the  United  States  fliall  be  a  party ;  to  controverfies  between  two  or  moie 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of 
different  States,  between  citizens  of  fhe  fame  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State^  or  the  citizens  thereof 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

In  all  ca(es  affcding  amba(radors,  other  public  miniders,  and  confuls, 
and  thofc  in  which  a  State  (liall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  (hall  have 
original  jurifdidion.     In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned,  the  fii-.. 
preme  court  fhall  have  appellate  jurifdi6tion,  both  as  to  law  and  fa€\.,. 
with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  Congrefs  (h^jj^ 
make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  (hall  be  ^%jiy 
jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  (hall  be  held  in  the  Stafe  where  the  faid  crime  (h.  ^Xi 
have  been  committed  j  bat  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  Kr  Th 
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lal   fhall  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  have 

ire^ed. 

Sect.  3.     Trcafon  againft  the  United  States  (hall  confifl  only  in  kvy- 

ig  war  againft  thenif '  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 

nd  comforts     No  perfoa  fhall  be  convidled  of  treafou,  unlefs  on  the 

^diinony  of  two  witneflcsto  the  fame  overt  adly  or  on  confefiion  in  open 

ourt.  ' 

The  Congrefs  (hall  have  power  to  declare  the  punifliment  of  treafoBj 
mt  no  attainder  of  treafon  Ihall  work  corruption  of  bloody  or  forfeitufCy 
Lxcept  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

ARTICLE        IV. 

Sect.  i.  Full  faith  and  credit  (hall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  afts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  manner  in  which  fuch 
afls,  records,  and  proceedings  (hall  be  proved,  and  the  tSeO.  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  (hall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  feveral  States. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  State  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crimCf 
\v^ho  (hall  flee  from  judice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  (hall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  de« 
livered"iip,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurifdiftion  of  the  crime* 
No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  (hall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu« 
|ation  therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  (hall  be 
i^elivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may 
be  due, 

Sect^  3,     New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this 

union,  but  no  new  State  (hall  be  formed  or  ereded  within  the  jurifdic- 

tion  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  jundion  of 

Xwo  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  confeot  of  the  Icgiflj- 

turesof  the  States  ooncerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs* 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful 

rules  and  regulations  refpedling  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 

to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftitution  (hall  be  fo  con- 

ftrued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  Spates,  or  of  ^y  prti* 

cular  State, 

S*CT.  4.  The  United  States  (hall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
"^on  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  (hall  protedl  each  of  theni 
H^^  invafion;  and  on  application  of  the  legidatu^e,  or  of  theexecu* 
^**  ^h^n  thp  legiflaturc  caiwiot  be  coqvewd,  againft  ^qmcfti^  vi<^nce^ 

''^fprn^  ARTICLE       V. 

♦w  CoD^fsi  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houfc^  (h^W  4jQ«n\V^  ^it- 
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ceflaiy»  (hall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitutlons  or«  on  .the  applL* 
cation  of  the  legiflatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  feveral  States,  fhall  call  a 
convention  for  propofing  amendments^  which,  in  either  cafe,  fhall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  this  conftitution,  when  rati« 
fied  by  the  legiflatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  feveral  States,  or  bycon- 
Tentions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  ene  t»r  the  other  mode  of  rati* 
fication  may  be.  propofed  by  the  Congrcfs :  provided,  that  no  amend* 
nent  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  (hall  in  any  manner  afFedl  the  fiif(  and  fourth  claufes  in  the' 
ninth  fedion  of  the  fird  article;  and  that  no  State,  withotit  its  confcnc, 
fhall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fujErage  in  the  3ci)ate^ 

ARTICLE       VI. 

w/\ll  debts  contradled,  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adopi 
don  of  this  conftitution,  (hall  be  as  valid  againftthe  United  States  undef 
this  conflitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conditution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  fhall  bt 
made  in  purfuance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  b» 
inade,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be  thip  fupreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  fhall  be  bound  thereby, 
amy  thing  in  the  conflitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not? 
withflanding. 

The  Senators- and  Rcprefcntatives  before  mentioncdi  and  th^  Mem- 
bers of  the  feveral  State  Legiflatures,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  States,  (hall  be - 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  this  conftitution ;  but  no  re- 
ligious tefl  fhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trufl  under  the  United  States, 

.'  ARTICLEVII, 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  (hall  be  fufficient  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  this  conflitution^  between  the.  States  fo  ratifying  the 
feme, 

pONE  f«  CaffDeniion^  by  the  ^nanimeus  confeni  of  the  States  fre/ent^  th{ 

Jtnjenteenth  day  of  Septemhery  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  XJjoufand  Se*ven 

Hundred  and  Ei^hty-fe'ven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  State f 

1^  America  the  ^ivelfth*     In   Wttnefs  ivhereof  *we  ha've  hereunto  fub^ 

fcrihed  onx  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Treftdent^ 
$hned  alfo  by  all  the  Delegates  <which  luere  prefint  from  tm}ehve  States. 

Attef  WILLIAM  J ACKSOJSI,  ^^rir/i»7, 
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In  CONVENTION,  MoniUy,  September  17,  1787. 

P  R  E  t  E  N  Tf 

The  States  9fNe*w  HampflMrey  MaffachufettSy  ConneQicnU  Mr,  Hamiltom 
firom  Ne^  Torky  Ne*w  Jerfeyy  Fennfylnjanidy  Delanuarty  Marylandy  Vir» 
^inioy  North  Carolinoy  South  Curolinay  and  Georgia. 
RicsoL¥BD9    That  the  preceding  conftitution  be  laid  before  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  aiTembledy  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
CenventioHy  that  it  (hould  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  a  Conyentioo  of 
Delegates,  chofen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof^  under  the  re- 
commendation of  its  legidatures  for  their  afTent  and  ratification;  and 
that  each  Convention  aifenting  to,  and  ratifying  the  fame,  fhonld  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as  foon  at 

the  conventions  of  nine  States  (hall  have  v  ratified  this  conftitution,  the 

United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled  fhould  fix  a  day  on  which  eleAon 

ihonld  be  appointed  by  the  States  which  (hall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and 

>  ^ay  on  which  the  eledors  (hould  aflemble  to  vote  for  the  Prefident,  and 

^  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Conftitution. 

^t  after  fuch  publication,  the  eledlors  fhould  be  appointed,  and  the 

feiators  and  reprefentatives  eledted ;  that  the  clears  fhould  meet  oa 

^  day  fixed  for  the  eledion  of  the  prefident,  and  (hould  tranfmit  their 

^tes  certified,  figned,  fealed^  and  diredled,  as  the  confiitutioQ  requires^ 

^  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflfemblcd ;  that  the  fe- 

^^tors  and  reprefentatives  (hould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned  ; 

^t  the  fenators  (hould  appoint  a  prefident  of  the  fenate>  for  the  fole, 

'^Jpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  prefident;  and 

^3t  after  he  (hall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  the  prefident^ 

^^*ljd,  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute*this  confiitution* 

By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Con*ventiony 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prefident. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

Jn  CONVENTIONy  September  17,  1787. 
Sir, 
^E  have  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the 
^ted  States  in  Congrefs  afiembled,  that  con(litution  which  l^as  ap* 
^red  to  us  the  moi|  advifeable« 

"Xhc  friends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  defired^  that  the  power 
making  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regulat- 
g  comnoerce,  and  the  correfpondent  executive  and  judicial  authoritiei» 
^uld  be  fully  and  efiedlually  vefled  in  the  general  government  of  the 
6tn^;  bpt  t^e  impr<^riety  of  delegating  f^cb  extenfire  f  ruft  to  oae 

body 
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body  of  men  is  evident.     Hence  refults  the  necefiity  of  a  difFerent  or* 
ganization. 

It  is  obvioofly  impracticable,  in  the  federal  government  of  thcfe  StatcSf 
to  fecure  all  rights  of  independent  fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  fociety  muft 
give  up  a  (hare  of  liberty  to  prefervc  the  reft.  The  magnitude  of  the 
iacrifice  muft  depend  as  well  on  fituationand  circumftances,  as  on  the  ob- 
jcA  to  be  attained.  It  is  at  all  times  diiHcult  to  draw  tvith  prsciiion 
|he  line  between  thofe  rights  which  muft  be  furrendered,  and  thofe 
which  may  be  referved  ;  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  this  difficulty  was 
increafed  by  a  diffisrence  among  the  feveral  States  as  to  their  fituation> 
extent,  habits,  and  particular  interefts. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjedl,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  view, 
tioit  which  appears  to  us  the  greateft  intereft  of  every  true  American,  the 
confolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicity, 
lafety,  perhaps  our  national  exiftence.  This  important  confideratioiu 
Icrioufly  and  deeply  impreffed  on  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  con- 
yencion  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have 
been  otherwifc  expefted;  and  thus  the  conftitution,  which  we  noi^ 
prefent,  is  the  refult  of  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
and  conceffion  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered 
indifpen  fable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  State  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  expedcd  :  bnt  each  will  doubtlefs  confider,"  that  had  her 
interefts  been  alone  confulted,  the  confequences  might  have  been  par- 
ticularly difagreeable  or  injurious  to  others :  that  it  is  liable  to  as  few 
exceptions  as  could  reafonably  have  been  expelled,  we  hope  and  believe ; 
that  it  may  promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  all, 
and  fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  which  is  our  moft  ardent  wifti* 
With  great  refpeft,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  Excellency's 
^oft  obedient,  and  humble  fervantS| 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  FreftdenU 
By  unanimous  order  of  the  Con^'ention, 
Jlis  Excellency  the  Prefident  of  the  Congrcfs, 

The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States,  having  at  the  time  of  their 
adopting  the  conftitution  expreffed  a  deiire,  in  order  to  prevent  mifconr 
ftruftion  or  abufe  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  reftridlive 
claufes  ftiould  be  added  :  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  government  will  beft  enfure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  infti-* 
tution,  it  was 
RpsoLVfiD  by  the  Senate  arid  Hoiife  bfReprefentativcs  of  the  Umtet^ 
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States  of  America  in  Congrefs  aflembled,  two- thirds  of  both  houfes 
concurringi  That  the  following  articles  be  propofcd  to  the  legiflatures 
of  the  feveralStatesi  as  aitiendinents  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles^  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
faid  legiflatureS)  to  be  valid  to  all  indents  and  purpofes>  as  part  of  the 
faid  conftitution :  viz« 

Art.  I.  After  the  firft  enumeration  required  by  the  firft  article  of  the 
conftitution,  there  (hall  be  one  reprefentative  for  every  thirty  thoufandy 
sntil  the  number  (hall  amount  to  one  hundred^  after  which  the  propor- 
tion fhall  be  (b  regulated  by  Congrefs,  that  there  (hall  be  not  Icfs  thanf 
one  hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  lefs  than  one  reprefentative  for  every 
forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  reprcfentativcs  (hall  amount 
to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  (hall  be  fo  regulated  by 
Congrefs,  that  there  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  two  hundred  reprefcntatives, 
Mr  more  than  one  reprefentative  for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

A.itT.  II.  No  law  varying  the  corapenfation  for  the  ferviccs  of  the 
Icnators  and  reprcfentativcs  (hall  take  eiFeft,  until  an  eledlion  of  reprc- 
fentativcs (hall  have  intervened* 

Art.  III.  Congrefs  (hall  make  no  law  rcfpedling  an  eflablifhmcnt 
^religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
fecdom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the  prefs ;  or  the  fight  of  people  peaceably  to 
*flcmble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

AitT.  IV.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necefTary  to  the  fecurlty 
®f  a-  free  (late,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  (hall  not 
^infringed. 

A.RT.  V.  No  foldier  (hall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
nbafe  without  the  cbnfent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
banner  to  be  prefcribed  by  law. 

Aut.  VL    The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  their  perfons^ 

«oifes,  papers,  and  effefts,  againft  unreafonable  fearcbes  and  feizures, 

'"^U  not  be  violated,  and  no  \varrants  (hall  iflfue,  but  upon  probable 

*^^*^i  fupported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  defcribing  the 

I     ^  ^^^  to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfons  or  things  to  be  feized. 

\        Art,  VIL     No  perfonftiall  be  held  to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or  other- 

i       ^^^   infamous  crime,    unlefs  on  a    prefcntment  or   indictment  of  a 

fe'^nd  jury,  except  in  cafes  ari(ing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 

*utia  when  in  actual  fervice,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 

^  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witncfs  againft  himfelft 

*  l»c  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  procefs  of 

law  : 
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law ;  nor  (hall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  afe  withoQt  jot 
compenfation. 

Art.  VIII.    In  all  criminal  profecutions  the  accufed  (hall  tayj  tlie 
xigkt  to  a  fpeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  Stated  1^ 


diftri^  wherein  the  crime  (hall  have  been  comoiittedf  which  diftriftliuA  ■>* 


have  been  previoufly  afcertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  o^ 
tore  and  caufe  of  the  accufation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witndfo 
againfthim;  to  have  compolfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witnefib  in  h^ 
fiivour ;  and  to  have  the  aifidance  in  counfel  for  his  defence* 

Art,  IX*    In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controverfy 
(hall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial'byjniy  (hall  be  prefervcdy 
and  no  fa^,  tried  by  a  jur)'>  fhall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  coor* 
•f  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  bw« 

Art*  X.     Exceflive  bail  (hall  not  be  required,  nor  exceflive  fines  ia^' 
pofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  punifhments  inflided. 

Art.  XI.  The  enumeration  in  the  conftitution,  of  certain  rights^ 
(hall  not  be  conftrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  th^ 
people. 

jArt.  XII.     The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  tfi 
conftitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  referved  to 
Sutes  rcfpeAively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  following  States  have  ratified  all  the  foregoing  articles  of  ani< 
xnent  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Maryland,  Nor^ , 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Vermont.    N^^^ 
HampQiire,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania  rejeft  the  fecond  article  p  ' 
and  Delaware  rejefts  the  firft  article.     No  oflicial  returns,  to  our  knP^" 
ledge,  have  been  made  from  the  other  States* 

Against  this  conftitution,  thus  ratified,  organized  and  eftabli'^ 
cd,  objedlions  may  no  doubt  be  urged,  and  defeds-  pointed  out  ^  ^ 
may  be  laid  that  it  contains  po  declaration  of  rights^  and  that  ^^ 
^ws  of  the  general  government  being  paramount  to  the  laws  and  c^^ 
ftitutions  of  the  feveral  States,  the  declarations  of  rights  in  the  fev^^ 
ftate  conftitutions  are  no  fecurity — nor  are  the  people  fecuced  eve*>  ^ 
the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  common  law. 

Owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  members  in  the  houfe  of  reprefe^'^ 
rives,  there  is  not  the  fubftance>  but  thcfhadow  only  of  reprefentati^ 
which  can  never  produce  proper  information  in  the  legiiTatufe,  or  ^ 
fpire  confidence  in  the  people — the  laws  will  therefore  be  generally  n^-^ 
by  men  little  concerned  in,  and  unacquainted  with,  their  e^eds  Ukii^^^ 
fequences* 
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Senate  have  the  power  of  altering  all  money  bills,  and  of  origi- 
appropriations  of  money,  although  they  are  not  the  immediate  re* 
itives  of  the  people,  or  amenable  to  them,  thefe  and  their  other 
3wers,  viz,  their  power  in  the  appointment  of  Ambaffadors,  and  all 
officers,  in  making  treaties,  and  trying  all  impeachments;  their 
:e  upon,  and  connciHlJon  with,  the  fuprrme  executive.  From 
rcumdances,  their  duration  of  office^  and  their  being  a  conftant 

body,  almoft  continually  fitting,  joined  with  their  being  one 
:e  branch  of  the  Lcgiflature,  w  ill  deftroy  any  and  every  balance  in 
remment,  and  enable  them  to  accomplifh  whai  ufurpation  they 
pon  the  rights  and  lil^erties  of  the  people. 
Judiciary  of  the  United  Stales  is  fo  conflrufled  and  extended  as 
b  and  deftroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  feveral  States,  thereby  rcn- 
law  tediotts,  intrkatey  and  expeirjivc,  ahd  juftjce  in  confequencc 
ahU  by  a  great  part  of  the  community,  as  irty  thus  enabling  the 
I  opprefs  the  poor. 

Prefident  of  the  United  States  has  no  conftitutional  Council — a 
aknown  in  any  fafe  and  regular  Government — he  will  therefore 
pported  by  proper  information  and  advice,  and  will  generally  be 

by  minions  and  favourites,  or  he  will  become  a  tool  to  the  Sc- 
r  a  Council  of  State  will  grow  out  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
apartments,  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  of  all  ingredients  for 
Council  in  a  free  country;  for  they  may  be  induced  to  join  in  any 
us  or  oppreffive  meafures  to  ftielter  themfelves,  and  prevent  an  in- 
to their  own  mifconduft  in  office :  whereas,  had  a  conftitutional 
been  formed,  as  was  fard  to  have  been  propofed,  of  fix  Members, 

0  from  the  Eaftern,  two  from  the  Middle,  and  two  from  the 

1  States,  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  States  in  the  Houfe  of 
ntatives,  with  the  fame  duration  and  rotation  of  office  as  the 
the  executive  would  always  have  had  fafe  and  proper  informa- 

.  advice ;  the  Prefident  of  fuch  a  Council  might  have  afted  as 
efident  of  the  United  States,  pro  tempcrcy  upon  any  vacancy  or 
yf  of  the  Chief  Magift  rate,  and  the  long- continued  feffioqs  of  the 
•ould,  in  a  great  meafure^j  have  been  prevented.  From  this  fatal 
*a  conftitutional  Council,  has  arifen  the  improper  power  of  the 
1  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  the  alarming  dependence 
ledion  between  that  branch  of  the  legiflature  and  the  executive, 
ilfo  fprung  that  unneccflary  and  dangerous  office  of  the  Vice 
r,  who,  for  want  of  other  employment,  is  made  Prefident  of  the 
thereby  dangeroufly  blending  the  legiflative  and  executive 
.  Gg  powers; 
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po'vvc *s  ;  bcfiucs  always  giving  to  foine  one  of  the  States  an  unnecclIiT)' 
and  unju'l  pre-eminence  o\cr  the  others. 

The   Prciidcnt  of  the    United  Sr.itCj.  has  the  unreftrained  power  of 
grinrirg  pardon  for  treaf  ns,  wlr.ch  may  he  funictiincs  exercifed  tofcrccn 
from  puniOimcnt.    thofe  whom  he  had  fccrctly  infligated  to  commit iht    |) 
crime,  and  thereby  prevent  the  difcovcry  ot*  his  own  guilt. 

By  declaring  all  treaties  Aiprcmc  laws  of  the  land,  the  executive  and 
fenate  have,  in  many  cafes,  an  cxcluiivc  pov.cr  of  leglflation,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  diliinc^ions  with  refpefl  to  treaties, 
and  requiring  the  aflcnt  of  the  Houfe  of  I'vcpr^fcntatives,  were  it  could 
be  done  with  fufctv. 

Under  tlieir  own  condruiftion  of  the  gcnernl  claufe  at  the  end  of  the 
enumerated  powers,  the  'Jongrcfs  may  grant  monopolies  in  trade  and 
commerce — conftitute  new  crimes — imlid  unufual  and  fevere  punilh- 
ments,  and  extend  tlicir  power  as  far  as  ihey  flyall  ihlnk  p r ope r-r-fo  that 
the  State  Lejiflatures  ha'  c  no  focurity  for  the  powers  now  prjifumed  to 
remain  to  them,  or  the  ^>eoplc  for  their  rights. 

There  is  no  declaration  for  prefcrving  the  liberty  of  the  prcfs,  the 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  caufcs,  nor  againft  the  danger  of  ftanding  armies ifl 
time  of  i^eace.. 

We  admit  thefc  objcclions  in  part  to  be  jiifV,  and  view  them  as  un- 
anfvv'crable ;  but  we  confvdcr  them  as  deduding  but  little  from  th& 
beauty  and  order  of  tlic  whole  fyftem  ;  tl  cy  may  all  be  correfted  by  ^^ 
application  of  the  fame  principles  on  which  the  Conilitution  is  founde<J> 
and  if  all  circumftances  are  Qonfidered  we  fhall,  perhaps,   rather  be  aft<^ 
rifhed  that  its  defeats  are  fo  few  Hiid  of  fo  little  .inportance. 

To  form  a  good  fylcem  of  gp^'trn.iient,  f^r  a  i.ngk  city  or  ilate,  ho"^' 
ever  limited  as  to  territory,  or  inconiulcrable  :\s  to  numbers,  has  b^*^ 
thought  to  require  the  llrongeil  efforts  cf  Lumaii  genius.  With  w'i^ 
cnnfcious  diifidence,  then^  mult  the  ni':niLt:rs  of  the  convention  have  ^ 
volved  in  their  mind<^,  the  immenfc  uadcrjaking  v/Llch  was  before  th^"  ^ 
7  heir  views  could  not  be  confined  V)  :i  fin.il]  or  a  fin,^Je  community,  t^^ 
were  expanded  to  a  great  number  of  Hat.:) ;  fcvciji  jf  which  contaia  ^ 
extent  of  territory,  and  refources  of  pc:piil:\tinn,  equal  to  thofe  of  fo  ^ 
pf  the  moft  rcfpedable  kingdoms  on  this  Ii<Ic  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  w  ^ 
even  thefc  the  only  objects  to  ue  comprehended  within  their  dclibe:r:=-  ^ 
tions.  Numerous  dates  yet .  unformed  :  Myriads  of  the  human  r^^^ 
who  will  iiihabit  rc^'ons  hitherto  unciilti/ated,  were  to  be  afieftecE-  ^ 
the  refuit  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necefiar}-,  therefore,  to  ftci^^' 
their  calculations^  on  a  fcale  comnienfur-Jtc  to  fo  lar^e  a  portion  o^       ^^' 
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Thus  a Tcry  important  difficulty  arofe  from  comparing  the  extent  of 
e  country  to  be  governed,  with  the  kind  of  government  which  it 
)uld  be  proper  to  cftablifli  in  it.  It  has  been  an  opinion^  countenanced 
'  high  authority,  /*  that  the  natural  property  of  fmall  ftates  is  to  be 
'verned  as  a  republic ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be  fubjcdl  to  a  monarch  ; 
d  of  large  empires,  to  be  fwayed  by  a  defpotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
nfequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  prefcrve  the  principles  of  the  cftabliflied 
vemmcnt,  the  ftate  muft  be  fupported  in  the  extent  it  has  acquired  ; 
d  that  the  fpirit  of  the  (late  will  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or 
itra^ls  its  limits  *."  Thin  opinion  feems  to  be  fupported  rather  than 
uradided,  by  the  hiftory  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world;  Here 
:n  the  difficulty  appeared  in  full  view.  On  one  hand,  the  United 
ites  containing  an  immcnfc  extent  of  territory,  according  to  the  forc- 
ing opinion,  a  defpotic  government  was  beft  adapted  to  that  extent. 
I  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known,  thatj  however  the  citizens  of  the 
lited  States  might,  with  pleafure,  fubmit  to-  the  legitimate  reftraints  of 
epublican  conftitution,  they  would  rejefti  with  indignation^  the  fetters 
defpotifm*  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  The  idea  of  a  confederate 
wblic  prefented  itfelf.  .,  A  kind  of  conftitution  which  has  been  thought 
have  *•  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  together  with  the 
eraal  force  of  a  monarchical-governmenti" 

its  dcfcription  is,  "a  convention,  by  which  feveral  ftates  agree  to  bc^ 
ne  members  of  a  larger  one,  which  they  intend  to  eftablilh.  It  is  a 
id  of  affemblage  of  focieties,  that  conftitute  a  ncnv  onej  capable  of  en- 
ifmg  by  means  of  farther  aflbciation  i**^  The  eTcpdnding  quality  of 
h  a  government  is  peculiarly  iiitt^  for  the  United  States^  the  greateft 
t  of  whofe  territory  is  yet  uncultivated, 

5ut  while  this  form  of  government  enabled  tkem  to  furntoUnt  the  dif- 
Ity  laft  mentioned,  it  conduced  them  to  another.  It  left  them  almoft 
bout  precedent  or  guide  j  and  corifcquently,  without  the  benefit  of 
t  inftruftion,  which;  in  many  cafes,  may  be  derived  fronri  the  con- 
ation, hiftory  and  experience  of  other  nations.  Several  aiTociations 
e  frequently  been  called  by  the  name  of  confederate  ftates,  which  harct 
>  in  propriety  of  language,  deferved  it.  The  Swifs  Caintons  afe  con- 
W  only  by  alliances.  The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  af. 
Wage  of  focieties ;  but  this  affemblage  couftitutcs  no  ne'vj  one  ;  and 
■^fore,  it  does  not  correfpond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  confederate 
'blic.     The  Germanic  body  is  cpmpofcd  of  fiich  difproportioned  and 

■*   Montefquicu,  b.  J>.  c.  2C. 

•f-   Montcfquicu,  b,  9.  c.  i. 
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difcordant  materials,  and  its  flruflure  Is  fo  intricate  and  coinpkx,^it 
little  ufcful  knowledge  could  be  drawn  from  it.     Ancient  hiftotydif* 
clofcsy  and  barely  difclofes  to  our  view,  fome  confederate  repobUcs— tbe 
Achaean  league  —  the  Lycian  confederacy,  and  the  Amphyftyonic  coon- 
ciL     But  the  fads  recorded  concerning  their  conftitutions  are  fo  few  voU 
general,  and  their  hiftories  are  fo  unmarked  and  defedive,  that  no  fatis* 
fadory  information  can  be  colleclcd  from  them  concerning  many  paid* 
cular  circumftances ;  from  an  accurate  difcemment  and  comparifon  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  pradical  inferences  can  be  made  from  ost 
conflitution  to  another.     Befidc5,  the  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  thole 
confederacies,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety,  manners  and  habits  in  them,weR 
fo  difiercnt  from  thofe  of  the  United  States,  that  the  moft  correft  dc- 1^ 
fcriptions  could  have  fupplied  but  a  \cry  fmall  fund  of  applicable  remarks. 
Thus,  in  forming  this  fyftcm,  they  were  deprived  of  many  advantagei} 
which  the  hiilory  and  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries  wooldy 
in  other  cafes,  have  afforded  them. 

We  may  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  fcience  of  government  itfelff 
fcems  yet  to  be  almoft  in  its  ftate  of  infancy.     Governments,  iq  general, 
have  been  the  refult  of  force,  of  frand,  and  of  accident.     After  a  peri< 
of  fix  thoufand  years  has  elapfed,  fince  the  creation,  the  United  States 
exhibit  to  the  world,  the  firft  inftancp,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
unattackcd  by  external  force,  unconvulfed  by  domeftic  infurredions,  af« 
fcmbling  voluntarily,  deliberaring  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  concern- 
ing  that  fyftem  of  government,  under  which  they  would  wiih  that  they 
and  their  poftcrity  (hould  live.     The  ancients,  fo  enlightened  on  other 
fubjeds,  were  very  uninformed  with  regard  to  this.     They  feem  fearer- 
ly  to  have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kind  of  governments,  than  the 
three  fimple  forms,  defigned  by  the  epithets,  monarchial,  ariftocradcal 
and  dempcraticali    Much  and'  pleafing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  io 
modern  times,  jp  drawing  entertaining  parallels  between  fome  of  the  an. 
cient  conftitutions  and  fome  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  fincc 
exifted  in  Europe.     But  on  ftrid  examination,  the  inflances  of  rcfcffl- 
bfancc  will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak  ;  to  be  fuggefted  by  thciffl* 
piovcmcnts,  which>  in  fubfequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  government, 
aftd  not  to  be  drawn  immediately  from  the  ancient  ccn^litutions  thcm- 
fclves,  as  they  were  intended  and  underftood  by  thpfe  who  framed  thenw 
One  ihii\g  i&  very  certain,  that  the  dodlrine  of  rcprefentation  in  govcia- 
cient  was  JaJtogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.     The  knowledge  ^ 
praftice  of  whidi,  is  effential  to  every  fyHem,  that  can  poifefs  the  qu^ti* 
tics  of  ftocdom^  wifdom  and  energy. 

Rcprcfcnt5*«^<>* 
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Repr«fentation  is  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  peopkf 
id  thofe,  to  whom  th?y  have  committed*  the  exercife  of  the  powers 
r  government.  Thiu  chain  may  coniiil  of  one  or  more  links ;  bnt  ia 
1  cafes  it  fliould  be  fufiiciently  ftrong  and  difcemable. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not' the  only  difficulty,  in 
bich  the  convention  were  involvedy  by  propoflng  to  their  conftitoents 
plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  foxmd  themfelves  embarrafled 
th  another^  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance ;  I  mean  that  of  draw- 

a  proper  line  between  the  national  government^  and  the  governments 
the  feveral  ftates.  It  was  eafy  to  difcover  a  proper  and  fatisfadlory 
Qc|ple  on  the  fubjefl.  Whatever  objedl  of  government  is  confined  in 
operation  and  effeds  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  ftate«  (hould 

confidered  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  that  (late;  whatever 
sdl  of  government  extends,  in  its  operation  or  efie^ls^  beyond  the 
nds  of  a  particular  (late,  (hould  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
ernmentof  the  United  States;  but  though  this  principle  is  foond 

fatisfaflory,  its  application  to  particular  cafes  would  be  accompanied 
h  much  difficulty ;  becaufe  in  its  application,  room  muft  be  allowed 

great  difcretionary  latitude  of  conftrudion  of  the  principle.  Ia 
cr  to  leflfen,  or  remove  the  d^culty,  arifmg  from  difcretionary 
.ftruflion  on  this  fubjeft,  an  enumeration  of  particular  inftances,  ia 
ich  the  application  of  the  principle  ought  to  take  place,  has  been 
Empted,  with  much  induftry  and  care.  It  is  only  in  mathematical 
mce  that  a  line  can  be  defcribed  with  mathematical  precifion.  But 
3n  the  (Iridlcft  inveftigation,  the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be 
e  and  unexceptionable ;  and  accurate  too  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ac- 
racy  can  be  expe^ed,  in  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature. 
After  all,  it  was  nece(rary,  that,  on  a  fubjefl  fo  peculiarly  delicate 

this,  much  prudence,  much  candour,  much  moderation  and  much 
wrality,  (hould  be  exercifed  and  difplayed,  both  by  the  federal  go- 
iniment  and  by  the  governments  of  the  feveral  ftates.  And  it  is  to 
'  hoped,  that  thefe  virtues  will  continue  to  be  exercifed  and  difplayed, 
!icn  we  confider,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  and  thofc 
the  ftate  governments  are  drawn  from  fources  equally  pure.  If  a  dif- 
*encc  can  be  difcovered  between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  federal 
vcmment,  becaufe  that  government  is  founded  on  a  reprcfentation  of 
-  nuboU  union;  whereas  the  government  of  am*  particular  (late  is 
»ndcd  only  on  the  representation  of  a  part,  inconfidcrable  when  corn- 
ed with  the  whole.  Is  it  not  more  reafonable  to  fuppofc,  that  the 
^nfcls  of  the  whole  will  embrace  the  intered  of  evcr>'  part,  than  that 

CQuafch  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  interefls  ot  the  whole  ? 
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Having  cnnmcrated  fome  of  the  difficulties,  which  the  conimtion 
were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the  courfc  of  tbeir  proceedings^  let  as 
view  the  end,  which  they  profofcd  to  accompJilh. 

In  forming  this  fyltcm,  it  was  proper  to  give  minute  nrtention  to  the 
intereft  of  all  the  parts ;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  ftiU  higher  import- 
to  feel  and  to  (hew  a  predominating  regard  to  the  fuperior  interefts  of 
the  whole.  If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed*  the  plan  before  u 
would  never  have  made  its  appearance. 

The  aim  of  the  convention,  was  to  form  a  fyftem  of  good  and  effici- 
ent government  on  the  more  extenfivc  fcalc  of  the  United  States*  In 
this,  aixi  in  every  other  inilance,  the  work  fliould  be  judged  with  the 
lame  fpirit,  with  which  it  was  performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well 
as  candour  demands  this. 

It  has  been  remark«d,  that  civil  government  is  neceflkry  to  the  per- 
&dion  of  focicty :  We  remark  that  civil  liberty  is  neceflkry  to  the 
perfedion  of  civil  government.  Civil  liberty  is  natural  liberty  itfdf, 
diveiled  only  of  that  part,  which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happinefs  to  the  community,  than  if  it  had  remained  in 
the  individual.  Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  while  it  refxgns  il 
part  of  natural  liberty,  retains  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  all 
the  human  faculties,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  welfare. 

In  cpnfidering  and  developing  the  nature  and  end  of  the  fyftem  be- 
fore us,  it  is  neceflkry  to  mention  another  kind  of  liT)erty,  which  .may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  federal  liberty.  When  a  fingle 
government  is  inftituted,  the  individuals,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independence,  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed  as  men.  When  a  confederate  republic  is  inftituted,  the 
communities,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their 
political  independence,  which  they  before  enjoyed  as  ftates.  The  prin- 
ciples, which  direded,  in  ths  former  cafe,  what  part  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  be 
retained,  will  give  flmilar  direftions  in  the  latter  cafe.  The  ftates 
Ihould  refign,  to  the  national  government,  that  part,  and  that  part  only, 
of  their  political  liberty,  which  placed  in  that  government,  will  pro- 
duce more  good  to  the  whole,  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  feveral 
ftates.  While  they  refign  this  part  of  their  political  liberty,  they 
retain  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  all  their  other  faculties  a9 
ftates,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  general  and 
fuperintending  confederacy. 

Since  fiates  as  well  as  cittzem  are  rcprefented  in  'the  conftitution  be- 
fore us,  and  .form  the  objeifb  on  which  that  conftitution  is  propofed  t<r 

operate^ 
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operate,    it  was  neccfl'arv  to  noiicc  :ind  define  fcJiral  as  well  as  civil 
libett}'. 

\^''e  now  fee  the  great  end  which  they  propofed  to  accompli fn.     It 

was  to  framCi  for  their  conftitucnts,   one  fc'eral  and  national  conftitu- 

tion — a  conilitution,  ih.at  would  produce  the  adv;  .uagc?'  of  gond,  and 

prevent  the  inconvenicncit?s  of  bad  governmen:  —a  conftituil  mi,   whofc 

beneficence  and  energy  would  pervade  the  whoh  union;  an.,  bind  and 

embrace  the  iHterefls  of  every  part— a  conflitution,  that  would  cnfurc 

peace,  freedom  and  happinefs,  to  the  dates  and  people  of  America. 

I       We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the  means,  by  which  they  pro* 

pofed  to  accomplifh  this  end.     But  previoufly  to  oar  entering  upon  it^  it 

will  not  be  improper  to  flate  fume  general  and  leading  principles  of  go- 

vernment>  which  will  receive  particular  application  in  the  courfe  of 

i  our  inveftigations. 

1     There  neceffarily  exifls  in  every  governn  ent,   a  power  from  which 
f  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  which,  for  that  reatun,  may  be  termed  fuprcme, 
~' abfolutc  and  uncontrollable.     Where  does  th«s  power  refide?  To  this 
"  *  qucftion,  writers  on  different  governments  wiU  give  different  anfwers* 
■  According  to  Blackftone,  in  this  country,  thi'.  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Britifli  parliament,  and  the  parliamiR)t  may  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;   and  its  power  is  abfolutc  without  control.     The  idea  of  a  con- 
(tftttion,  limiting  and  fuperintending  the  o|)erations  of  legiflative  autho- 
nV,   feems  not  to  have  been  accurately  undcrftocd  in  this  kingdom. 
There  are,  at  Icaft  no  traces  of  pra<ftice,  conformable  to  fuch  a  piinciplc* 
To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  Icgiflaiure  by  an  over-ruling 
conftitution,  was  an  improvement  in  the  fcicnce  and  praflicc  of  govern- 
ment, refer \ed  to  the  American  ftates. 

Perhaps  fome  politician,  who  has  not  confidercd,  with  fufficient  acca- 
racy,  their  political  fyilems,  would  anfwer,  that  in  their  governments, 
the  fuprcme  power  was  veiled  in  the  conllitutions.  This  opinion  ap- 
proaches a  ftep  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  does  not  reach  it.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  American  governments,  the  fuprcme,  abfolutc  and  uncon- 
trollable power  remdiKs  in  the  people.  As  their  conftiiutionsare  fuperior 
to  tiuir  legiflatures ;  fo  the  people  arc  fuperior  to  their  conftitutions. 
Indeed  the  fuperiority,  in  t^'s  laft  inftance,  is  much  greater;  for  the 
people  poffefs,  over  their  conftitutions,  control  in  ady  as  well  as  in  right* 
The  confequence  is,  that  the  people  may  change  the  conftitutions, 
whenever,  and  however  they  pleafe.  This  is  a  right,  of  which  nopo- 
£tive  inftitution  can^vcr  deprive  them, 

Thefe  important  truths,  are  far  from  being  merely  fpeculativc :  To 
their  operation,  we  arc  to  afcribe  the  fcencj  hitherto  unpaLtalklkd^^^VvkK 

3  kcaciv:^ 
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AoRerica  now  exhibits  to  the  world — a  gentle,  a  peaceful,  a  Tolontirry  I V  ^ 
and  a  deliberate  traniition  from  one  conilitution  of  government  to  an-  l:n= 
other.     In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  revolations  ingoveio*  Is^i-I 
ment  is,  by  a  mournful  and  indifToluble  aflbciation,  connedcd  with  the  |i!::«  r. 
idea  of  wars,  and  all  the  calamities  attendant  on  wars.     But  happy  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  view  fuch  revolutions  in  a  vcr)-  dificrent  light-'  I"^  ^ 
to  confidcr  them  only  as  progreflive  fteps  in  improving  the  knowledge d' 
government,  and  increafing  the  happinefs  of  fociety  and  mankind.        W^^^ 

With  filcnt  pleafure  and  admiration  we  view  the  force  and  prevaknct'  r^'-'- 
of  this  fentiment  throughout  the  United  States,  that  the  fupreme  powtt 
lefides  in  the  people ;  and  that  they  never  can  part  with  it.     It  may  be 
called  the  Panacea  in  politics.     There  can  be  no  diforder  in  the  commtt* 
■ity  but  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.     If  the  error  be  in  the  Icgifta- 
tnrc,  it  may  be  corrcdled  by  the  conftitution :  If  in  the  conftituuon, 
it  may  be  corredled  by  the  people.     There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  fot 
every  diftemper  in  government;  if  the  people  are  not  wanting  to  them-j 
lelves.     For  a  people  wanting  to  themfelves,  there  is  no  remedy :  Fi 
their  power,  there  is  no  appeal :  To  their  error,  there  is  no  fuperii 
principle  of  corred^ion. 

The  leading  principle  in  pclitics,  and  that  which  pervades  the  Amc-^ 
11  can  conftitiltions,  is,  that  the  fupreme  power  refides  in  the  people ;  thdr  ] 
conditution  opens  with  a  folemn  and  praftical  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple; "  WE,   THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  United  States,  in  order  to^ 
form  a  more  perfeft  union,  eftabliih  juftice,  See,   do  ORDAIN   an] 
ESTABLISH  this  conftitution,  for  the  United  States  of  America."     It 
is  announced  in  their  name,  it  receives  its  political  exiftence  from  their 
authority — they  ordalu  and  eftablifh  :  What  is  the  neceflary  confequence? 
— thofc  who  ordain  and  eftabliih,  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper, 
to  repeal  and  annul. — A  proper  attentien  to  this  principle  may  fatisfy 
the  minds  of  fome,  who  contend  for  the  neceffity  of  a  bill  or  rights. 

Its  eftabliftiment,  I  apprehend,  has  more  force,  than  a  volume  written 
on  the  fubjcdl — it  renders  this  truth  evident,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  pleafe,  with  regard  to  the  government. 

Therefore,  even  in  a  (ingle  government,  if  the  powers  of  the  people 
left  on  the  fame  eftablifliinent,  as  is  exprcfloxl  in  this  conftitution,  a  bill 
of  rights  is  by  no  means  a  neceflary  meafure.  In  a  government  pofleiled 
of  enuHKirated  powers,  fuch  a  meafure  would  be  not  only  unneceflTary, 
bat  prepofterous  and  dangerous :  whence  come  this  notion,  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  fecurity  without  a  bill  of  rights  ?  Have  tba 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  no  fecurity  for  their  liberties  ?  they  have  no 
bili  of  rights.  Are  the  citizens  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Delaware  L&fi 
free,  or  kfs  fecured  in  their  Vibcrtks,  x.\\3.a  t\io^^  oyw  ^ea  ^^i^&KOi^&stl 
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:atc  ofKtw-Jcrfcy  has' no  bill  of  rights.— The  (late  of  New- York 

bill  of  rights. — The  ftitcs  of  Conncfticut  and  Rhodc-Ifland  have 
1  of  rights.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  cxaftly  enumerated  the 
vho  have  thought  it  unnecefTary  to  add  a  bill  of  rights  to  their 
ations:  but  this  enumeration  will  ferve  to  (hew  by  experience,  as 

principle,  that  even  in  fmgle  governments,  a  bill  of  rights  is  not 
ntial  or  neceflary  meafure.-r^But  in  a  government,  confining  of 
rated  powers,  fuch  as  is  adopted  by  the  United  States,  a  bill  of 
would  not  only  be  nnneceflary,  bur,  in  my  humble  judgment, 

imprudent.  In  all  focieties,  there  are  many  powers  and  rights, 
cannot  be  particularly  enumerated.  A  bill  of  rights  annexed  to  a 
Qtion,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  refervcd.  If  we  attempt 
meration,  every  thing  that  is  not  enumerated,  is  prcfumcd  to  be 
The  confequence  is,  that  an  imperfcft  enumeration  would  throw 
>lied  power  into  the  fcale  of  the  government ;  and  the  rights  of 
)plc  would  be  rendered  incomplete.     On  tlie  other  hand ;  an  im- 

cnumeration  of  the  powers  of  government,  refen'es  all  implied 
to  the  people;  and,  by  that  means  the  connitution  becomss  in- 
te ;  but  of  the  two,  it  is  much  fafcr  to  run  the  rilk  on  the  fide  of 
iftitution ;  for  an  omifflon  in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
ment,  is  neither  fo  dangerous,  nor  important,  as  an  omiffion  in 
imeration  of  the  rights  of  tHc  people. 

is  conftitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  appear  difpenfing 
►f  their  original  power,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  proportion 
ink  £t.  They  never  part  with  the  whole ;  and  they  retain  the 
f  re-calling  what  they  part  with.  When,  therefore,  they^  poflcfs, 
•fimple  of  authority,  why  (hould  they  have  riecourfc  to  the  mU 
d  fubordinatc  remedies,  which  can  be  ncceflary  only  to  thofe, 
fs  the  fee,  land  refenrc  only  a  rent-charge  ? 
•very  fuggeftion  concerning  a  bill  of  rights,  the  citizens  of  the 

States  may  always  fay,  WE  reserve  the  right  to  bo  what* 

BASE. 

obfervation  naturally  leads  to  a  more  particular  confideration  of 
ernroent  before  us.  In  order  to  give  permanency,  liability  and 
to  any  gbvemment,  it  is  of  effential  importance,  that  its  Icgif- 
lould  be  reftrained ;  that  there  ftiould  not  only  be,  what  we  call 
f,  but  an  aOrzfe  power  over  it ;  for  of  all  kinds  of  defpotifm,  this 
loft  dreadful,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  correfted. 
therefore  proper  to  have  efficient  reftraints  upon  the  legiflative 
Thde  reftraints  arife  from  different  fources;  In  the  American 
rion  they  are  produced  in  a  very  confiicrablt  dcptt,  >a^  ^  ^'^v- 
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iion  of  the  power  in  the  Icgiflativc  body  itfclf.  Under  this  Cydkeakthcy 
may  arife  likewife  from  the  interffrence  of  thofe  officers,  who  are 
introduced  into  the  executive  and  judicial  departments.  They  may 
fpxing  a^fo  f^om  another  fource ;  the  election  byihe  people ;  and  finally, 
under  this  conftitution^  they  may  proceed  from  the  great  and  laft  re- 
fort— -from  the  PEOPLE  themfclves. 

In  order  to  fecupe  the  p^eddent  from  any  dependence  upon  the  legif^ 
la^ure^  4S  to  his  falary,  it  ;s  provided^  that  he  (hall|  at  ftated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  fervicesy  a  coropeofation  that  fhali  neither  be  inpreafed  nor 
diminifhed,  during  ^he  period  for  which  he  (hall  haye  been  e}e^d,  vd 
that  he  ihall  not  receive,  within  that  period,  ai^y  other  emolumei^t  from 
the  United  States,  or  apy  of  them  individually. 

To  fecure  to  the  judges  independence,  it  is  ordered  rhat  they  (hall  re« 
/ccive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation  which  (hal|  not  be  dimiBi(he4 
during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  congrefs  may  be  r/e(lrained,  by 
the  eledion  of  its  conftitpent  parts^  If  a  legi(]ature  (hall  loake  a  lav^ 
contrary  to  the  co.iflitytion,  or  oppreflive  to  the  people,  they  have  it  io 
their  power,  every  fecond  year,  in  one  branch,  and  evpfy  fixth  year  if 
the  o,ther,  to  difplace  the  men,  who  ad  thus  ipeon(}(lent  with  ^heir  duty; 
^nd  if  this  is  npt  fufficient,  they  have  (lill  a  farther  power ;  they  may 
alTume  into  their  own  hands,  the  alteration  of  the  conftitqtion  itfelf—- 
they  may  revoke  the  leafe,  when  the  conditions  are  broken  by  the 
tenant. 

There  is  ftill  a  further  reftraint  upon  thjc  legiflature — the  qualified 
negatiye  of  the  prefident.  This  will  be  attended  with  very  imporr 
tant  advantages,  for  the  l<bcu ri ty  and  happiijLefs  of  the  people  of  the 
United^a.tes.  The  prefide^t,  will  not  be  a  ilranger  to  the  country^  to 
its  l^ws^  or  ijt^  wifhes.  lie  wil],  under  this  co^(Utution^  be  placed  in 
office  as  the  prefident  of  the  whole  union,  and  be  chofen  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  may  juftlyl^e  ftiled  rpp  m^n  qr  TH?  PEOPLE;  beingele^led 
.  by  the  different  parts  of  thie  ynite4  States,  he  will  copfidcr  himfelf  as  not 
particularly  interefted  for  any  one  of  them,  but  will  W2^tj:h  oyer  the 
whole  with  paternal  care  and  affedlion.  This  will  be  l^s  Qatural  cot»- 
dud,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  tl^ofe  who  placed  him  ixi  thajt  high  chair, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  advantage,  ^at  fuch  a  ma^  muft  have  every 
law  prefented  to  him,  before  it  c^n  become  binding  upon  the  United 
States.  He  will  have  before  him  the  fulleft  ipformatioii  pf  theit  fito«- 
tion^  he  will  avail  himfelf  not  only  of  records  ^nd  official  conupunicar 
tions,  foreign  and  domeftic,  but  he  will  have  alfo  the  adyice  of  die  execu- 
tive officers  io  the  different  departments  oC  tjie  general  gpyen^ipcnU 

If  in  confeauence  of  this  informatioi)  and  advice^  he  e^ercife  th 
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ithority  gtvai  to  him>  the  cffcd  will  not  be  loft — ^hc  returns  his  objcc- 
onsy  together  with  the  bill,  and  unlefs  two  thirds  of  both  branches  of 
e  Icgiilatdie  are  f/(nv  found  to  approve  it>  it  does  not  become  a  law* 
lit  even  if  his  objedions  do  not  prevent  its  paffing  into  a  lawyth^y  wiU 
}t  be  ofeleis ;  they  will  be  kept  together  with  the  law^  2ind>  in  the  af- 
lives  of  congrefsi  will  be  valuable  and  prtfdical  materiaisi  to  form  the 
liads  of  pofterity  for  legiflation — if  it  is  found  thalt  the  law  operated  ih- 
Jnvenicntly,  or  opprcffivcly,  the  people  may  difcover  in  the  prefident's 
bjed^ions,  the  fource  of  that  inconvenience  or  oppreflion.  Further^ 
hen  objedions  (hall  have  been  made,  it  is  provided,  in  order  to  fecurb 
ic  greateft  degroe  of  caution  and  rcfponfibility,  that  the  votes  of  both 
oafes  (hall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
)as»  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill,  (hall  be  entered  in  the  journal  of 
acli  houfe  /efpedivcly.  Thus  much,  with  regard  to  the  Cdnftitutioii 
tfelfy  the  diftribution  of  the  legiflative  authority^  and  the  reftraints 
ondcr  which  it  is  exercifed. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  are  fome  parts  of  the  conftitutioii  which 

wc  cannot  approve ;  and  which  no  doubt,  by  the  powers  vetted  in  con- 

gf^Sy  and  the  legidatures  of  the  different  dates,  fdr  that  purpofe«  will  in 

^w  time  be  altered  or  correded,  as  prudence  (hall  didlate ;  yet  there  i^ 

"Mch,  that  entitles  it  to  the  rcfpeft  of  every  friend  to  the  freedom  and 

"Hipinefs  of  mankind :  —  the  people  retain  the  fupreme  power,  and  exi 

•"Jfe  it  by  reprcfentation  : — the  legiflative,  executive  and  judicial  pow- 

^%  are  kept  independent  and  diftind  from  each  other ; — the  executive 

Po^er,  is  fo  fettled  as  to  fecure  vigour  and  ENfeitcY  with  actual 

*^«PONsiBiLiTY,  in  the  perfon  of  the  prefidcnti  who  fo  far  from  being 

^bovc  the  laws,  is  amenable  to  them,  in  his  private  charafter^  of  a  citi- 

^'^.'--The  line  is  drawn  with  accuracy  between  the  powers  of  the  gc- 

^^fal  government,  and  the  government  of  the  particular  ftatesj  fo  that 

"^^  diftruft  can  ariie  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  their  union  while  the 

^Tersof  both  derived  by  Representation  from  the  ftoFj.ii 

*^uft  cffeAually  prevent  any  difagreement  pr  difcontent  from  taking 

^*ace. — ^Thus  a  principle  of  democracy  being  carried  into  every  part 

^*  the  conftitution,  and  reprcfentation,  .and  dire^  taxation*  gding  hand 

*^  hand,  the  profpcrity  of  the  country  and  the  (lability  of  its  govem-i 

^^^tj  will  keep  pace  with  each  other, 

^c  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  bcttei*  tlian  in  the  energetic  and 
'^gant  language  of  Dr.  Ramfey>  with  whofe  fcntiments  we  agree,  and 
'"Uh  whofe  wifhes  we  unite* 

**  Citizens  of  the  United  States !  you  have  a  well-balanced  con(iitd-" 
****^  cftablilhed  by  general  confcnt,  whiph  is  an  iipprovdaent  on  all  re- 

H  h  fi  pttbUcaa 
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J^ublican  forms  of  govrramcnt  heretofore  eftablifhcd.     It  poffe&i  tbc    V^ 
ireedom  and  independence  of  a  popular  affembly^  acqaainted  wiA  the      '^' 
wants  and  wifhcs  of  tlic  people^  but  without  the  capacity  of  doing  We 
mifchiefs  which  refult  from  uncontrouled  power  in  one  affembly.   The 
end  and  objedl  of  it  is  public  ^ood.     If  you  arc  not  ha[^y  it  willbe 
your  own  fault.     No  knave  or  fool  can  plead  an  hereditary  right  to 
fport  with  your  property  or  your  liberties.     Your  laws  and  your  law- 
givers  mull  all  proceed  from  yourfeives.     You  have  the  experience  of 
nearly  fix  thoufand  years,  to  point  out  the  rocks  on  which  former  repub- 
lic^ have  been  dafhed  to  pieces.     Learn  wifJom  from  their  misfortunes. 
Cultivate  juftice  both  public  and  private.     No  government  will  or  can 
c»dure,  which  does  not  prote4a  the  rights  of  its  fubjeft*.   Unlefs  fuch  ef- 
ficient regulations  are  adopted,  as  will  fecure  property  as  well  as  libcrt}', 
one  revolution  v»  ill  follow  another.     Anarchy,  monarchy^  or  defpotifm^ 
will  be  the  confequcnce.     By  juft  laws  and  the  faithful  execution  of 
them,  public  and  private  credit  will  be  reftorcd,  and  the  reiloration  of 
credit  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  this  young  country.     It  will  make  a 
fund  for  agriculture,  commerce)  and  manufadures>  which  will  foon  en- 
able the  United  States  to  claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     Such  are  the  refourccs  of  your  country,  and  fo  trifling  arc  your 
debts,  compared  with  your  refources,  that  proper  fyftcms,  wifely  planned 
and  faithfully  executed,  will  foon  fill  your  extcnfive  territory  with  in- 
habitantSi  and  give  you  the  command  of  fuch  ample  capitals^,  as  will  en- 
able you  to  run  the  career  of  national  grcatnefs,  with  ad\'antages  equal  to 
the  oldeft  kingdoms  of  Europe.    What  they  have  been  flowly  growing 
to,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  thoufand  years>  you  may  hope  to  equal 
within  one  century.  If  you  continue  under  one  government,  built  on  the 
folid  foundations  of  public  juflice,  and  public  virtue,  there  is  no  point  of 
national  greatnefis  to  which  you  may  not  afpire  with  a  well-founded 
hope  of  fpeedily  attaining  it.     Cherifti  and  fuppon  a  reverence  for '    ' 
government,  and  cultivate  an  union  between  the  Eaft  and  South,  the'     . 
Atlandc  and   the  Miffiflippi.      Let  the  greateft    good  of  the  great, 
eft  number,  be  the  pole-ftar  of  your  public  and  private  deliberations. 
Shun  wars,  they  beget  debt,  add  to  the  common  vices  of  mankind>  soo^ 
produce  others,  which  are  almofl  peculiar  tp  themfelves.     AgricultiiJCC, 
maniifadures,  and  commerce,  arc  your  proper  bufmefs.     Seek  not  to^^* 
large  your  territory  by  conqueft ;  it  is  already  fufficiently  extenfi 
You  hafe  ample  fcope  for  the  employment  of  your  mod  adive  min 
in  promoting  your  own  domeftic  happinefs.     Maintain  your  own  rigk 
and  let  all  others  remain  in  quiet  pofiTefiion  of  theirs.     Avoid  difco 
fa^pn,  luxury^  and  the  other  vices  which  have  been  the  bane  of  co; 

monwcal 
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onwedths.    CherKh  and  reward  the  philofophers,  the  ftatefmen/  ainl  ' 
«patrib<«,  who  devote  their  talents  and  time/  at  the  txptndt  of  their' 
ivate  inteitdsy  to  the  toih  of  enlightening  and  dircMn^'theii'  felTow  ' 
'izens,  and  thereby  refcue  citizens  and  rulers  of  repablici  froni  the  ' 
mmon,  and  too  often  merited^  charge  of  ingratitnde.   Pradife  induftry, 
gality,  temperance,  moderation,  and  the  whole  lovely  train  of  repdbli. 
1  virtues.     Banifh  from  your  borders  the  liquid  fire  of  the  Weftl 
lies,  which,  while  it  entails  poverty  and  difeafe,  prevents  indiiftry, 

foments  private  quarrels.  Venerate  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  all  the 
lemcnts  of  agriculture.  Honour  the  men,  who  with  their  own 
is  maintain  their  families,  and  raife  up  children  who  are  inured  to 

and  capable  of  defending  their  country.  Reckon  the  faeceflity  of 
jr  not  among  the  corfes,  but  the  bleffings  of  life.  Your  towns  will 
ably  ere  long  be  engulphed  in  luxury  and  eflfemirijlcy.  If  yout 
:ies  and  future  profpefts  depended  on  them,  your  career  of  liberty 
i  probably  be  ftiort ;  but  a  great  majority  of  your  country,  mnft, 
trill  be  yeomanry,  who  have  no  other  dependence  than  on  Almighty 
for  his  ufual  bleflxng  on  their  daily  labour.  From  (he  great  excef^ 
e  number  of  fuch  independent  farmers  in  thcfe  States,  over  and 
;  all  other  claiTes  of  inhabitants,  the  long  continuance  of  your 
ies  may  be  reafonably  prcfumed." 

Let  the  haplefs  African  flcep  undiflurbcd  on  his  native  fliore,  and 
over  wilhing  for  the- extermination  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  thb   ' 

Univcrfal  juftice  is'uhiverfal  intercft*  The  moft  enlarged  hap- 
s  of  one  people,  by  no  means  requires  the  degradation  or  dellruAioa 
lother/    It  would  be  more  glorious  to  civilifc  dne  tribe  of  favages» 

to  exterminate  or  expel  a  fcorc.  There  is  territory  enough  for 
1  and  for  you.  Inftead  of  invading  their  rights,  promote  their  hap- 
jfs,  and  give  them  no  reafon  to  corfe  the  folly  of  their  fathers,  who 
crcd  your's  to  fit  down  on  a  foil  which  the  comm6n  Parent  of  us  both 
i'prcvioufly  afiigned  to  them:  but  above  all,  be  particularly  careful 
t  your  own  defcendents  do  not  degenerate  into  fuvageb.  Diffufe  the 
nsof  education,  and  particularly  of  religious  inilru^ion,  through' 
^  teaioteft  fcttlcments.  To  (his  end,  firpport  and  llrcngthen  the 
»  of  your  public  teachers.  Let  your  voluntary  contributions  con- 
^c  dilhonourablc  pofittqo,  that  peJigioh  cannot  be  fupported  but  by 
«Afory  eibiblilhipenu.  Remember  that  there  can  be  no  political 
»cr«  without  liberty  i  that  there  can  be  nO  liberty  without  morality ; 
*^t  there  can  be  no  morality  without  religion." 
^    is  now  yoor  turn  to  figure  oA  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 

^^  ih^  worldr    You  pofftb  a  country  which  ia  lefs  than  a  century 
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,  will  probably  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.     Yoo  haYe»  wicZi  a 
great  expence  of  blood  and  treafure>  refcued  jourfeives  and  your  pofte^ 
rity  from  the  domination  of  Europe.     Perfed^  the  good  work  you  ha.ve 
begQn>  by  forming  fuch  arrangements  and  inlHtutions,  as  bid  fair  for  en.* 
furing,  to  the  prefcnt  and  future  generations>  the  bledings  for  which  yc»i 
have  fucccfsfully  contended." 

«  May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  who  has  raifed  you  -ro 
independencci  and  given  you  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earcln, 
make  the  Amtrican  Revolution  an  era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world»  r^f:- 
roarkable  for  the  progreflive  increafe  of  human  happinefs  T* 

Having  confidered  the  Conftitution  in  its  theory^  it  now  remains  ^a 
contemplate  it  as  reduced  to  pradlice ;  or  rather  the  government  arifi  xrsg 
out  of  it :  and  here  the  United  States  prefent  to  our  view,  a  pidure  vex7 
difiercnt,  from  any  we  behold  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  we  fee  the  people  raifed  to  their  due  importance, 
rcforting  to  firft  principles,  afferting  their  own  independance  and  form- 
ing a  government  for  themfeheti ;  and  when  eleven  years  experience 
had  convinced  ihem  of  its  infufficicncy  to  fecure  tlie  important  ends  f^' 
which  they  dcfigncd  it,  we  again  behold  them  laying  it  afidc,  and  dis- 
carding the  contemptable  arguments  that  would  retxier  innovation  fo'* 
midable,  raifing  a  new  and  more  pcrfeA  fyftem  in  its  place,  publiihing*    ^* 
in  their  own  name  and  giving  it  energy  and  eflcft,  by  their  own  wiliii^S 
fubmiflion  to  the  laws  and  regulations  it  enjoins — here  then  we  content- 
plate  the  government  fpringing  from  its  right  fonrce ;  originating  v*'i  ^^ 
the  people,  and  exercifed  under  the  guidance  of  a  conftitution  form^^ 
agreeable  to  their  foveieign  will.    On  the  contrar)',  if  we  carefully  ^  '^" 
amine  the  Conftitutions,  «r  what  are  fo  called,  in  Europe,  we  fliall  fi*^^ 
that  they  have  had  their  origin  in  governments,  prior  formed  by  conqu^'^ 
and  ufarpa:ion ;  and  that  what  appearance  of  order  they  have  affuni^  ^' 
what  portion  the  people  poffefs  in  them,  or  what  provifion  they  m^**^ 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  or  property,  have  all  been  gradu^^    5^ 
procured  by  the  people,  ftruggling  againft  the  fevcrity  and  opprefliorB     ^* 
the  feudal  fyllem.     Such  was  the  origin  of  our  Magna  Charta,  Hal>^  ^^ 
Corpus  Aft,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  fuch  has  been  the  origin  of    «r»^^ 
fmall  portion  of  liberty,  which  the  other  European  nations  poilefs. 
is  to  America  we  mull  loo]^  for  the  firft  and  bright  example,  of  a  naci-  ^^^ 
fitting  down  in  peace,  cauiing  a  defedlive  government  to  pafs  away  wi-^ 
out  agroan^  and  erefting  another  in  its  f^ead  more  beneficial,  and  ns^^^ 
congenial  with  its  wifhes.  . 

The  goodn^fc  of  a  government,  mA  be  eftimated  by  the  (hare  wb  ^^' 
the  people  at  large  have  in  it,  the  benefits  they  (Jerivc  fi^ai  ic>  and  ^^ 
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of  individual  liberty  and  property  funendered  for  its  fup* 
apply  this  criterion  to  the  j^ovemment  of  the  American 
hall  find  that  it  has  a  ftrong  claim  to  .our  approbation,  the 
nay  jaftly  be  confidered  as  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Its 
luen(e>  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  rising  importance, 
provcments  of  the  United  States ;.  and  the  fmall  portion  of 
rendered  for  its  fupport  will  appear  evidentf  if  we  confider 
I  eftimates  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Re|;tff(eDtatives. 


EXPENDITURE. 
he  Expcnd\ture.for  the  ClviL  Ll ST  0/  the  IJnifed  States^  J^ 
h  the  Jncidftftal  and  Contingent  Exfences  ofthejrueral  Depart^ 
Offices f  for  the  Tear  1794. 

FRESIQENTS. 

Dols.       Dols. 

ifation  to  the  Frefident  of  the  United 

«.  -  25,000 

Vice  Prefidcnt  -  *  5»ooo 


JUDGES. 

■    j^fOOO 

)n  to  the  Chief  Juftice 

4,000 

ve  afTociate 

Judges,   at  3,500  dollars  per 

ch 

- 

17*500 

-  Judges  of  the  following  diftridls,  viz. 

k 

- 

ijOOO 

tiampfhire 

- 

1,000 

ont 

-                  -                  • 

800 

chufetts 

. 

1,200 

3  ^fland 

- 

800 

r^ticut 

•                      • 

1,000 

York 

- 

1,500 

Jcrfey 

- 

r  1,000 

yivania 

1,600 

I'are 

0 

;      800 

land 

»                »                  • 

^  J>500    ■ 

aia 

..                w                * 

1,800 

icky 

mm'* 

1,000 

1  Carolina 

w                                             •                                                    • 

1 

i>50«> 

Caroling 

••                                           m 

1,800 

ria 

•                                        •                                         • 

1,500 

eneral 

■»'-"• 

1,900 

Hl.^A.^^V> 

5^0  6£N.BRAL   DESCRIPTION     . 

ICtMBIftS  OF    TRB    SfKATI    AWD    ROUIC    OF  RE^RKSIKTA* 

TITE8>  AND  TRSIX.  OFFICERS. 

(^omfMff^,ifi9,jtq  tie  fiimhen  of  Qwffn/s^  eftimating.  tieaif^ud^nce 

of  the  ^ffhdt  for  fix  mnubs* 

^^pjiatptJ^of-the  HoQfe4>f  Acprefaitattves,  at  twehre 

One hiuKlxcd jsdthirty^our membersy  at-fixdonars 
per  day  -  -  -  146,730 

Travelling  expenfes  to  2^  from  the  (btt-^ef-  govern- 
ipept  •  »  V  259OO0 

Seoi^rjr.of  ifae  3enaterfer.one  years  falary      C  1,500 

Additional  allowance  eftimated  for  fix  months,  < 
at  two  doUan  per  day  «  l«    3^5   ' 


^ 1,8^5 

I'Hncipal  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for 

365  daysy  at  three  dollars  per  day  ^  ii^9S 

,Two  engroffing  clerks  to  ditto,  at  two  dollars  per  day 

each,  for  365  days  •  •  1,460 

Chaplain  to  the  Senate,  eftimated  for  fix  months,  at 

500  dols.  per  annum  •  -  250 

Door-kcQier  to  the  Senate,  one  year's  falary  500 

Affiftant  door-keeper^  do.  do.  -  -  450 

Clerk  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  one  f 

year's /abiy  -  -  -  1,500 

Additioivd  idlowance,  eftimated  for  fix  months, 
at  two  dollars  per  day  -  .  [^    ^6^ 


i,S65 

Principal  cj^k  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Hoofe 

of  RepMre^atives,  for  365  days,  at  3  dels,  per  day  1,095 
Two  eng  roffipg  clerks  at  two  dollars  per  day  each,  for 

365day5  -  -  .  1,460 

Chaplain  40  the  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives,  eftimated 

for  fix  jnoDths,  at  500  dollars  per  ann.  -  250 

jSerjeant  a^.  Arms  for  the  fame  time,  at  four  dols.  per  day  730 
Door-keej^  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives,  one 

year's  4  Uiy  -  -  -  506 

Affiftant  4^.or-keeper  do.  ^.  -  •  •  4.50 


TriAiVl 
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TKSAsvkT  Dbpartmbnt, 

Secretary  of  the  Trcafury                -  -                3>50o 

Two  priocipal  clerks  at  800  dollars  each  •             1^600 

Five  clerks,  at  500  dels,  each                -  -              2*500 

Meffenger  and  office-keeper            •  -                    250 

Comptrolfcr  of  the  Trcafury                -  -            «>656 

Principal  clerk                -                -  -                    800 

Thirteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each  -                6,500 

Meffenger  and  office-keeper                •  -                250 


Treafurer                -                    -  •                 2i400 

Principal  clerk                 -  -                  a                   600 

Two  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each  -               •             1,000 

[Meffenger  and  office-keeper  •                •                 100 

Auditory  of  the  Trcafury                -                 -  2,400 

Principal  clerk                    ...  8co 

.Fourteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each                -  7)Ooo 

Sdary  of  the  meffenger                -                    -  250 

Coram iflioner  of  the  revenue  -  -  2,400 

Aincipal  and  fix  other  clerks,  on  the  buiinefs  of  the 
revenue,  light  houfes,  general  returns,  and  ilate- 
roents,  &c.  ...  3»5CO 

Meffenger  and  office-keeper  -  -  250 

Regiftcr  of  the  trcafury  -  •  2,000 

Three  clerks  on  the  impoft,  tonnage,  and  excife  ac- 
counts -    •  -  -       '  1,500 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  relative  to  the 
receipt  and  expenditures  of  public  monies  -  ijooo 

Two  ditto,  on  the  duties  affigned  to  the  regifter,  by 
the  a^s  concerning  the  regif^ering  and  recording, 
enrolling  and  licenfing  (hips  or  veifels  -  1,000 

Three  ditto,  for  drawing  outj  checking,  and  ifluing, 
and  taking  receipts  for  certificates  of  the  domedic 
and  affumed  debts  •  -  -  ^,500 

Three  ditfo  on  the  books  of  the  general  and  particular 
loaa  offices,  comprehending  theintereft^  accounts,  and 
ciasmied  dividends,  at  the  ftvpral  loan  offices        -         ^tS^9 
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71850 


10,200 


4,100 


0,450 


6,150 


^Vk 


^    •  ■    I 
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Dols. 


Six  clerks  on  the  books  and  records  which  relate  to 
the  public  creditors^  on  the  feveral  defcriptions  of 
ftock  and  transfers  ...  3^000 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  of  regiftered 

debt,  including  the  payment  of  its  intereft  •  1  ^ooo 

One  ditto>  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  public 
fecurities  in  books  prepared  for  their  reception  in 
numerical  order  -  -  .  500 

Two  dittOy  on  the  books  of  the  late  government  ijOcx) 

One  tranfcribing  clerk  •  .  .  ^00 

Two  oifice-keepersy  incident  to  the  feveral  ofEces  of 

itcordi  at  250  dollars  per  annum  each  •  500 


i5»o 


53>7 


Department  op  State, 

The  Secretary  of  State           -           -  .            -  5*500 

Chief  Clerk                 ...  800 

Four  clerks^  at  500  dollars  each            -              -  2^000 

Clerk  for  foreign  languages                -              .  250 

Office-keeper  and  Mei&nger               -               •  250 


6,8 


Mint  OF  THE  United  States. 

Dircftor  of  the  Mint  .  .  2,000 

Affayer  ...  1,500 

Chief  coiner  •  .  .  i>5oa 

Engraver  -  -  .  .  1,500 

*  Three  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each  -  i>500 

The  Direftor  eftimates  ten  or  twelve  workmen  at  6^ 

dollars  per  week  -  .  3>385 


11,2 


•  T'*-:  director  obfervea,  that  three  clerks  arc  eftimated  to  provide  agatnft  a  con 
gency  }  but  of  the,  three  eftimated  for  laft  year,  only  one  had  been  employed,  and 
at  400  dollars  per  annum,  excepting  three  months  laft  winter,  tor  which  one  other 
paid  at  the  rate  of  500  dollars  per  annum* 

Defai 
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Departmint  op  Wa&, 

*he  Secretary  of  the  department 

rincipal  clerk  •  .  • 

Lx  clerks^  at  500  dollars  each 

lefTenger  and  office*keeper 

Lccomptant  of  the  war  department 
even  clerks^  at  ^00  dollars  each 


Land  Ofpicers. 


or  New  Hamplhire 
Maflachufetts 
Rhode  liland 
Connedicut 
New  York 
New  Jerfey 
Pennfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virgiaia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
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Dols.      Dols, 

8>ooo 
800 

250 


1,200 
3>500 


7,050 


4,700 


111750 


650 

600 
i>ooo 

1,500 

700 

1,500 

600 
1,000 

1,500 

lyOOO 

1,000 

700 


GoVERNMlNT  OF  THE  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Difiria  North  Weji  of  the  Ri^er.  Ohio. 

Ijovernor,  for  his  falary  as  iuch,  and  for  difcharging 
the  duties  of  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs^ 
Northern  Department  -  • 

The  Secretary  of  the  faid  diilri^ 

Three  Judges  at  800  dols*  each  -  • 

Btationar)*,  office-rent,  &c«  « 


2,000 

750 
2,400 

350 


13*250 


5i50o 


lia 


Bi^tia 
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Difiria  SoMtb^U^eJI  of  the  River  Ob't§. 

GoTernofy    for  his  falary  as  fuchy   and  for  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  Superintendaitt  of  In- 
dian Affairsy  Southern  Department            -  2«ooo 
Secretary  of  the  faid  diftrid             -                 •  750 
Three  Judges  at  800  dols.  each          -            •  2^400 
Stationary^  office- rentj  &c.            -                 -  350 


Dols.  Cc 


5.5<x^ 


Pensions  granted  by  the  late  Govs&nmbnt. 

Ifaac    Van  Voert,  John    Paulding,    and    David 

Williams,  each  a  penfion  of  200  dols.  per  annum 

pnrfuant  to  an  a^  of  Congrefs  of  23d   Nov. 

1780  -  -  -  600 

Dominique  L'Eglize^  per  adl  of  Congrefs  of  8th 

Augull,  1792  -  -  .  120 

Jofeph  Travcrfe  per  ditto       '       -  -  1 20 

Youngeft  children  of  the  late  major-general  War- 
ren, peraA  of  the  ill  July,  1780.  '  450 
Samuel  M'Kenzie,  Jofeph  firuffels,  and  John  Jor- 
don,  per  a^  of  10th  Sep.   178*3,  entitled  to  a 
penfion  of  forty  dols.  each  p*r  annum            -  120 
Eliz.  Bergen,  per  ad  of  21ft  Auguft,  1781  53  33 
Jofeph  De  Beauleaut  per  ad  of  5th  Augud,  1782         100 
Richard  Gridley,  per  ads  of  17th  Nov.  1775*  and 

26th  Feb*  1781  -  .  444  40 

Lieut.  Col.  Toufard,  per  aft  of  27th  Oft.  1788  360 


-2 


.367  7 


Grant  70  Baron  Steuben,  &c. 

His  annual  allowance  per  aft  of  Congrefs         -         2>500 

Annual  allowance  to  the  widow  and  orphan  chidren 
of  Col.  John  Harding,  per  aft  of  27th  Feb.  1 793      450 

Annual  allowance  to  the  orphan  children  of  Major 

Alexander  Trueman,  per  fame  aft  -  30O 

Annual  allowance  for  the  education  of  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, fon  of  the  late  major-general  Mercer,  per 
aft  dated  2d  March,  1793  -  -  40Q 


3*650 


Fo 
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Dols.  Ctu 
For  the  Incidental  and  Contingent  ex- 

fences  relative  to  the  civil  list  es- 
tablishment*, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  his  edimate  -  3iOOO 

Clerk  of  the  Hoofe  of  Rcprcfcntatives,  his  do.         7,000 


•1O9O00 


I. 

I 


Treasury  Department. 

Secretary  of  the  Trcafury,  per  eftimate  -  500 

Comptroller  of  the  Trcafury,  per  do.  -  Sco 

Treafurer,  per  do.  -  -  -  400 

'  Com raifli oner  of  the  Revenue,  per  do.  •  300 

Auditor  of  the  Treafury,  per  do.  -  500 

Kegifter  of  the  Treafury  (including  books  for  the 

I    public  (locks)  per  do.  •  -  2,000 

Rent  of  the  Trcafury  -  -  650 

Ditto,  of  a  houfe  taken  for  a  part  of  the  office  of 

the  Regiftcr  .  -  -  240 

Dittos  of  a  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Commiffioner 
of  the  Revenue,  and  for  part  of  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller,  and  part  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor       266  66 
Rent  of  a  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Auditor,  and  a 
fmall  ftorc  for  public  papers  -  -  440 

I  Wood   for  the  department  (Treafuren  excepted) 

candles,  &c.  ...  1,200 


7,296  66 


Department  of  State. 

Including  the  cxpenfe  which  will  attend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  thc.firft  feffion  of  the  third 
Congrefs,  and  for  printing  an  edition  of  the  fame 
to  be  diftributed  according  to  law  -  '       2,061  67 

Mint  of  the  United  States. 
The  Diredlor  eftimates  for  the  feveral  expenfes  of 
the  mint,  including  the  pay  of  a  refiner,  when 
employed,  for  gold,  filver  and  copper,  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  melting  furnaces  -  ■  2,700 

•  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  fire-wood  and  ftatlonary,  together  with  printing 
wtfrk-s  *od  all  the  contingent  expenfes  of  the  two  houfea  of  Congrefs,  rent  and  office 
czpenfe»  of  the  three  ftveral  departments,  yIx.  Treafury,  State  and  War,  and  alfe  for  the 
Ifiot  of  the  United  Subes. 
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Department  op  Wax., 

Secretary  at  War,  per  flaterocnt 
Accoinptant  to  the  war  department' 


800 
4cx> 

1,200 


Dels.   Ca 


«3»258  33 


Total  Dollars     397,201    6 


Am  additional  Eftimate,  for  making  good  deficiencies  for  the  fnpport  of  the 
C'rv'il  Lift  eftablijhment,  for  aiding  the  fi^d  appropriate^ for  the  fc^nk 
of  certain  officers  of  the  Courts  ^  Jurors  and  IVttneJjfhs,  for  the  f up  fort  of  tin 
LighthoufeSy  and  for  other  pnrpofes. 


To  make  good  deficiencies  for  the  fnpport  of  the 

Civil  Lift  for  the  year  1793. 
Extra  clerk-hire,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  preparing  documents  for  Congrefs 
For  an  index  to  the  laws  of  the  2d  Congrefs 

The  Secretary  at  War,  his  eftlmatesto  make  good 
fo  much  (hort,  eftiraated,  for  contingent  ex- 
pences  for  the  year  1793 

Additional  compenfation  from  ift  CMl.  1793,  to 
31ft  December  following,  to  certain  public 
officers,  by  ad  paifed  the  fecond  of  March, 

1793*- 
Auditor  of  the  Treafary,  at  500  dols.  per  ann. 

Commiffioners  of  the  Revenue,  ditto  *       - 

Comptroller  of  the  Treafury,  at  500  dols.  per 

annum  -  -  - 

Regifterof  the  Treafury,  ditto 


Dols.  Ctti 


600 
200 


-800 


205  76 


>«s 

>2S 

62 

so 

62 

5° 

-375 


1,380  76 


•  By  the  faid  aft,  this  additional  compcnfarion  commenced  the  firft  of  April,  i7fj» 
the  two  quarters  preceding  the  firft  Oft.  1793,  ^^^  P«'<*  0"t  of  the  fum  of  59169  ioi* 
lars,  granted  in  the  appropriation  of  1,589,044  ^6-100  dollats  for  the  parpofe  of  d^^ 
5:harging  claims  admitted  in  due  courle  of  fettlemcnt  at  the  Txeafnry*  ,  *, 

He 
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^xp^nces  ef  Commiffioners  9f  Loans  fir  Clerk-hire  ani  Stationary ^  from  \ft 

March,  1793*  to  31/?  Decembery  1794. 

The  accounts  of  many  of  the  faid  commiflioners  having  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  treafciry,  under  an  idea  that  legiflative  provifion  will  be 
made  for  defraying  the  faid  expences,  the  following  ftatement>  ex- 
tracted from  their  faid  accounts,  fo  far  as  the  fame  have  been  rendered, 
will  lliew  the  amount  thereof  at  each  loan-office^  viz* 


Nbw-Hampshi&Bj  Eftimate 

Massachusetts, 
Account  rendered  in  the  month  of  March 
Do,  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept 
Ellimate  from  ift  Odober  to  31ft  December,  the 
fame  as  the  preceding  quarter 

Rhode-Island. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  ditto 
Ditto  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
£ftimate  from  ift  July  to  31ft  Dec. 

» 

Connecticut. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  30th  June     - 
Oo.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
CHimate  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  Dec. 

New- York. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  March 
E>o.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
I>o.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eftiiuate  from  6th  Oft.  to  31ft  Dec. 

New-Jersey. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  March 

u  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 

►.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept        -  .  . 

Eftimate  from  1  ft  Oft.  to  3 1  ft  Dec* 


Dols.  Cts. 
697     t 

326  12 

8i6  97 
865  85 

86585 

2,874 

79 

68  83 

'     190  74 
381  48 

641 

jv 

5 

408  94 
256  52 
256  52 

921 

98 

1j430  38 
1,303  81 
i»3o3  81 

!>5S3 

-      26 
8 

54  5* 
54  ja 

221 

4 . 

• 

^ 

i.'&i^^xv- 
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FlNMSTLVANIA. 

Dols.  CtS. 
Account  leodered  from  ift  March  to  51ft  do.      -       154  16 

Eiiifflate  from  lil  April  103111  Dec.      •        •  1j3>7  44 


Delaware. 
Account  rendered  from  id  March  to  31ft  do.        •         25 
EiUmatefrom  ift  April  to  31(1  Dec.  -         -         225 


1,541  G* 


Maryland. 
Account  rendered  from  1  ft  to  31ft  March        -  110  50 

Estimate  from  id  April  to  31(1  Dec.        -  -  991  50 
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1>102 


Virginia. 

Account  rendered  from  1  ft  to  31ft  March  -      -      227   16 

Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June          -  -            74^   ^9 

Do.  from  ift  July  tp  30th  September        -  -        649     5 

Eftimatc  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  Dec.        -  -        649     5 


2,266  45 


North  Carolina; 
Eftimatc  from  ift  March  to  31ft  December,  1 793  800 

South  Carolina. 

Account  rendered  from  ift  to  31ft  March  -     *     127  47 

Dit.  from  ift  April  to  30th  J uae           -  -             377  50 

Do.  from  I'ft  July  to  30th  September        -  -        380  43 

Eftimatc  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  Dcccmbtr  -          380  43 


1,265  83 

Georgia. 
Eftimatc  from  ift  March  to  31ft  Decern.  1793  24Q 

For  clerk-hire  and  ftationary   of  the  feveral  ftate 

commiflioncrs  of  loans,  from  ift  January,  1794* 

to   the   31ft  of  December  following^  eftimatcd 

on  a  reference  to  the  claims  exhibited  and  re* 

ferred  to  In  the  above  ftatcment,  at        -  -        -         22,622  25 


Clerks  of  Courts,  Juries,  Witnesses,  &c. 

The  fund  arifing  from  fines,  forfeitures  and  pe- 
nalties, having  laft  year  proved  infufficicnt  for 
the  dxfcharge  of  the  accounts  of  clerks,  &c*^to 
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which  they  were  appointed,  a  fum  for  the  prefcnt 
year  is  eftimated>  in  order  to  provide  againft  a 
iimilar  contingency^  of         -        -         - 

For  the  maintenance  and  fupport  •f  light-houfes,  hea- 
cons,  public  piers  and  (leakage  of  channelsy 
bars,  and  (hoals>  and  for  occafional  improve- 
ments in  the  conftrudlion  of  lanterns,  and  of  the 
lamps  and  materials  afed  therein 

To  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  eftimate  for  1792) 
for  the  fame  objedls        .        •         •         -         * 

For  the  expences  towards  the  fafc-kceping  and  pro- 
fecuting  of  perfons  committed  for  offences  againft 
the  United  States         .         -  -  .        - 

For  the  purchafe  of  hydrometers  for  the  ufe  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cuftoms  and  Infpedors  of  the  Revenue, 
for  the  year  1794        ..•-.. 

Foa.  THE  Coinage  op  Copper  at  the  Mint  0^ 

THE  United  States. 
To  replace  fo  much  advanced  at  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  importation  of 
copf>er,  uader  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Diredlor 
of  the  Mint        -         -         .   .      .         . 
To  pay  for  copper  purchafed  in  the  year  1793 
For  the  purchafe  of  ditto  1794      •        .        ^        . 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan 

child  rcn  of  Col.  John  Harding, 
Fox  their  allowance  from  ift  of  July  1792,  to  the  31ft 
of  Dec.  1793,  per  aft  of  Congrefs^  dated  Feb.  27, 
^  793>  *^  45^  ^oli^rs  per  annum 
Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Orphan  children  of  ma- 

)or  Alexander  Truman 
For  the  allowance  from  ift  July,  1792,  to  the  31ft 
l^c.  1793,  per  aft  of  Congrefs,  dated  27th  Feb. 
*  793 »  at  300  dollars  per  annom  -  - 

^or  the  indemnification  of  the.  eftimate  of  the  late 
^*Jor  genci:al  Green,    for  ccrtaiii  bon4»  entered 
mtc^  by  him,  dariqg  the  late'  |var,.  upon  thepruw 
^^#>lc8  of  the  aft  of  Corigrcfi  for  xhs^n  purpofe,  dated 
^T^lh  April,  1792 

^OL.1,  Kk       ' 
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Dols.      Dols* 

12,000 


20,000 

4iOOO 

r-    24,000 


4,000 


10,000 

7^350 

•7»350 

i  241700 


^75 


45<> 


-1,125, 


I.    ,  i 


lEot 
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For  a  balance  dated  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treafury         Dok  ^ 
to  be  doe  to  faid  eftatc,  in  which  is  included  in« 
terefl  due  od  bonds  from  their  dates,  to  1  ath  April, 

1793 sa*'^"^ 

To  defray  the  expences  incident  to  the  dating  and 
printing  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1793,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Repre* 
ientatives,  of  30th  Dec.  1791        ....        800 

For  the  difcharge  of  fuch  demands  againd  the  United 
StateSy  not  otherwife  provided  for,  as  (hall  have 
been  afcertained  and  admitted  in  due  courfe  of  fet- 
tlement  at  the  treafury,  and  which  are  of  a  nature 
according  to  the  ufage  thereof  to  require  payment 
m  fpccic         .----•-         5,000 


5.8c 


.     Total  147*689,'; 
Eftimate  of  the  Expences  of  the  War  Department^  for  the  year^  1 794. 

AMOUNT  OF   PAY. 

Dols.  Ct 

General  Staff       -          - i4»772 

The  fird  fub-lcgion         - 72,22ft 

fecond  fub-legion      .-•-.-  72,228 

third  fub-legion 72,228 

fourth  fub-legion      -        .        -        •        .        .  72,228 

Subfidcncc 3^2,567  t 

Forage        •.-•..-         -  31,632 

Cloathing -        -        -  112,000 

Equipments  for  the  Cavalry 7>3*^ 

Horfes  for  the  Cavalry      -        -        -        .        -        -  i6,ooo 

Bounty ^,00^ 

Hofpital  department 2o,a^^*^ 

OSLDNANC^B    DEPARTMENT. 

'  For  the  falaricsof  dore-keepersat  the  different  Arfcnals     -     3,9 

Rents       -        --        •        •        •        •        -.  1, 

Labourers,  &c.     -       -       -        .        •        .        -        -  1*7 
The  expences  of  ne^  carriages  for  230  pieces  of  brafs  field 
artillery,  at  the  didereat  arfenats  of  the  United  Stales, 

I     arera^ed  at  140  dollars  each       «         •        •        •  ^i^^ 
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inccsof  new  carriages  for  134  iron  cannon^  with 

n  carriages^  averaged  at  50  dollars  each 

nee  of  20  mortar  beds>  at  40  dollars  each 

f  1 4,000  arms  at  two  dollars  each 

of  1 29O00  do.  at  25  cents,  in  the  different  arfenals 

F  fortifications  at  Weft  Point 

ice  of  cafting  50  brafs  field  pieces  out  of  the  uie- 

rtars  -  -  - 

red  tons  of  lead>  at  8.  2-3  dollars  per  hundred 

ve  tons  of  gun-powder,  at  20  dollars  per  hundred 

land  rlHed  roufkets,  at  1 2  dollars  each 

Its  for  Cavalry 

fand  knapfacks,  at  50  cents  each 

'and  cartridge  boxes,  at  one  dollar  each 

ifand  tentsy  at  10  dollars  each 

Lred  horfeman's  tents,  at  20  dollars  each 

tfficers  marquees,  at  150  dollars  each 

l^azine  and  buildings  proper  to  conftitute  a  maga« 

d  arfenal  above  Albanv,  in  the  ftate  of  Netv  York 

urchafe  of  ground  for  ditto 

ime  objedls  in  a  fuitable  pofition  above  the  falls  of 

are  -  -  - 

;  proteftion  of  the  frontiers 

lying  the  cxpences  of  the  Indian  department 

Vlafter's  department 

ncics  of  War  Department 

enfioners  .  »  . 
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Dels.  Cts. 

800 

28,000 

3,000 

10,000 

2,500 

i7>333  34 
30,000 

12*,000 

8,250 

5.000 
10,000 
20,000 

2,000 

3iOoo 

5*000 
1,000 

6,000 

130,000 

50,000 
150,000 

30,000 

^0,239  S5 


Total.     Dollars        1,457,835  69 

iftances  having  rendered  it  ncceflary  to  attend  to  the  defence  of 
iers,  as  well  as  the  fortification  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
tates,  a  coniiderable  addition  mufi  be  made  to  this  eftimat^  fof 
nc  year. 


TOTAL    BXPENDITUltB. 

ril  of  thefe  eftimates  relating  to  the  civil  lift,  or 
liture  for  the  fupport  of  government  daring  the 
794,  including  the  incidental  and  contingent  es> 
of  the  feveral  departments  and  offices 

Kk2 


397,201    6 
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fiok  0 
On  the  fecond  relating  to  certain  deficiencies  in  former 
appropriations  for  the  fupport  of  government^  to  a  pro- 
viiioh  in  aid  of  the  fund  heretofore  eftablifhed  for  the 
compenfation  of  certain  officers  of  the  courts,  jurors, 
witneffes,  &c.  to  the  maintenance  of  light-houfes,  bea- 
cons, buoys  and  public  piers,  and  to  ceruin  other  pur- 
pofes  therein  fpecified —  -  -  147)6^ 

The  third  relating  to  the  department  of  war,  comprehend^ 
ing  the  probable  expenditure  of  that  department  for  the 
year  1794,  including  certain  extraordinarics  for  build- 
ings, repairs,  arms  and  military  (lores,  amounting  to 
202,783  dollars  and  34  cents,  and  a  fum  of  80,239  dol- 
burs  and  5^  cenCs,  for  penfions  to  invalids  -  ^Ao^fi^ 


Total  amount        2,002,7/ 

FINANCES. 

The  funds,  out  of  which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
going  purpofes,  are — ifl.  The  fum  of  600,000  dollars  refer ved  am 
for  the  fupport  of  government,  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  an< 
nage,  by  the  adl  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  State 
which  will  accrue  in  the  year  1794. — 2d.  The  furplus  of  revenu 
income  beyond  the  appropriations  heretofore  charged  thereupon, 
end  of  the  fame  year  1794.  The  ftatemcnt  herewith  fubmitted, 
a  furplus  to  the  end  of  1793,  of  2,534,212  dollars,  and  82  cents, 
it  is  believed  may  be  relied  upon* 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  States^  and  Appropriations  c 

thereon  to  the  end  of  the  year  1793. 


REVENUE. 


Dels. 


Proceeds  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  government  to  the  31ft  of  Dec. 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diflilled  within  the  United 
Statei,  for  a  half  year,  ending  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1791, 
..    agreeable  to  accounts  fettled  at  the  treafuxy  -  141^8 


or   THE   UNITED   STATES.  ^53 

Dob.    Cti. 

^-creds  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage^  and  of  fines, 
»enalties>  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to 
SL  ccoants  fettled  at  the  treafury  -  .  4»6iSi559 

<:x:eed8  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
tales  in  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to  accounts  fettled 
^  the  Treafury  294,344  35,  to  which  add  die  dif- 
srence  between  the  faid  fum,  and  the  amoant  eftimated 
ir  1792^  for  accounts  remaining  to  be  fettled  1059655 
ollars  and  65  cents  -  -  400|Ooo 

ceeds  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnagCf  and  of  fines 
^nalties  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  17931  eftimated  at   . 
rarly  the  fame  as  for  the  year  1792  «  41617,510 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
Statesi  in  the  year  17939  eftimated  at  the  fame  as  for 
^lie  year  1792  -  -  -  40O9OOO 

"Cafti  received  in  the  Trcafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 
X791,  from  fincsi  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  for 
balances  -  -  -  i»i33S  93 

^aih  received  into  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1 792,  for  arms  and  accoutrements  foldi  fines  and  penal<«> 
ties,  balance  of  accounts  fettled^  and  on  account  of  th« 
dividend  declared  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to 
June  30,  179a  -  .  ^1,960  8]f 

^*Ch  received  into  the  Treafury  during  the  year  1793,  on 
account  of  patents,  630  dollars  of  cents  and  half  cents 
eoined  at  the  mint  1^154  3-100  dollars,  balances  due 
Under  the  government  8,448,  58-100  dollars;  and  on 
^ccovnt  of  dividends  declared  by  the  bank  of  the 
Xjnited  States,  from  the  if(  of  July^  1792,  to  the  30th 
June,  1793,  38,500  dollars  :  -  48*732  6a 

^^  imated  produft  of  the  dividend  to  be  declared  from 
^he  ift  of  July  to  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1793,  beyond  the 
S.ntere(l  payable  to  the  bank  on  the  loan  of  two  millions       10,000 


16,801,112  23 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

^tes  of  A^s.  Dols.    Ccs» 

^  89,  Aug.  20.  For  treaties  with  the  Indians            •  20,000 

Sept.  29.  For  the  fervice  of  the  year  1789  693,000 
7Slo,Mar.  26.  For  the  fupport  of  government  for  the 

ysar  1790                -               •  7541^5^  99 

I«iU 
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DbU  Cts 
%yy>f    July  u  For  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations^ 

for  the  years  1790,  I79i>  and  1792  12O1OO0 

For  fatisfying  the  claims  of  John  M'Cord  1  »3^9 

'    July  22.  For  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes  xo^ooc 

Aug.  4*  For  intexeft  on  the  debts«  foreign  and 
domeftici  for  the  year  1791*  efli- 
mated  at  •    '  2,o6o>8  6 

For  ditto        ditto  1792  -  2,849,19 

For  ditto        ditto  1793  -  2,849>*9 

For  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  cutters  lOjOO 

10*  For  finifliing  the  light-honfe  on  Port. 

land-head  -  •  i>50* 

For  the  relief  of  difabled  foldiers  and 

feamen>  and  certain  other  perfons  54^ 

12.  For  fundry  objeds  -  2381219^ 
For  the  redudlion  of  the  public  debt, 

being  furplus  of  revenue  to  the  end 

of  the  year  1790  -  ^13741656 

1791,  Feb.  11.  For  the  fupport  of  government  during 

the  year  1 79 1 ,  and  for  other  purpofes       740, 232 
March  3.  For  a  recognition  of  the  treaty  with 

Morocco  -  -  20,ocy 

For  compenfations  to  the  officers  of  the 
judicial  courts^  jurors,  and  witneflbs, 
and  for  other  purpofes;  being  net  pro« 
ceeds  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures to  the  end  of  the  year  1 79 1  4^05 

For  raifing  and  adding  another  regi- 
ment to  the  military  eflabliftiment, 
and  for  making  farther  provifioa  for 
the  protedlion  of  the  frontiers  3 1 2,68 

Dec.  23.  For  the  fupport  of  government  for  the 

year  1792  -  -  i>059,22 

1792,  April  2.  For  finifhing  the  light-houfb  on  Bald* 

head  -  -  4,oo< 

For  the  mint  eftablilhment  -  7>  oo( 

13.  For  compenfating  the  corporation    of 

truftees  of  the  public  grammar  fchool 

and  academy  of  Wilmington  -  ^»53i 
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Dolt.    CtB. 
May  t.  For  the  proteAion  of  the  frontien^  and 

other  poipoiet  .  673,500 

For  intereft  on  400>ooo  dolUrt  received 
on  account  of  a  loan  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  Sutes  of  523>500  dol- 
lars, to  Dec.  31,  1793  -  28i75S  4» 
8.  For  fundry  objedU                     -                    849497  m 
For  compenfating  the  fcrvices  of  the 

late  Col.  George  Gibfon  -  1,000 

For  an  advance  on  account  of  the  claim 

of  John  Brown  Cutting  •  2/xk> 

1 793>  Feb*  9.  For  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  for 

the  year  1793  -  -  40,000 

28*  For  the  fcrvice  of  the  year  1793  i>589,044  71 

For  intereft  on  a  loan  of  800,000  dollars 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  31ft  Dec.  1793  -  *8,333 

For  defraying  the  expence  of  clerks  of 
'Courts,  jurors  and  witneifes,  being  the 
net  proceeds  of  fines^  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1792  301  46 

March  2.  For  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  north 

weft  of  the  river  Ohio  -  100,000 

For  the  relief  of  Elijah  Boftwick  145  42 

For  defraying  certain  fpecific  demands  S9>^^1  4f 


14,266,899  4X 
Balance  being  the  eftimated  furplus  of 
revenue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1793* 
coUe^ed  and  to  be  collected,  beyond 
the  appropriations  charged  thereon        2,534,212  82 


Dols,         16,801,112  23 

> 
The  prodnft  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  for  the  prefcnt 

year,  is  eftimated,  according  to  the  afcertained  amount,  in  the  preceding 

year.     This  eftimate  is  juftified  by  the  abftrad  herewith  alfo  fubmitted, 

exhibiting  the  produd  fgr  the  two  £rft  quarters  of  the  prefent  year,  as 

Iboaded  on  returns  received  at  the  treafury,  being  2,568,  870  dollars 

and 
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and  tt  ceat8»    The  produdl  for  the  two  remaining  quarters  is  notcoo« 
pated  as  high  as  that  of  the  two  firft^  becaufe  circoinftances  and  iofoiffia- 
don  render  it  probable^  that  it  will  be  lefsy  and  that  the  drawbacks  pay- 
able within  the  laft>  will  be  more  confiderable  than  thofc  payable  witlun 
the  firft  half  year.     The  afcertained  produ^  of  1792,  the  rates  of  duty 
being  the  famc>  is  deemed  the  fafeft  gaide.    Some  iavings  upon  the  fum 
appropriated  for  diflR;reat  puipofes  may  render  this  eftimated  furplus 
ibore  confiderable  than  is  dated  :  but  while  the  extent  of  thefe  favings 
cannot  be  deemed  wtry  great,  their  amount  (thefe  purpofes  not  being 
yet  fultyfatisfied)  cannot  be  pronounced.     If  the  produ<5l  of  the  year 
1794,  (hould  equal  that  of  the  prefent  year>  the  fund  will  be  more  thaa 
fufficient  for  the  appropriation  propofed  to  be  charged  upon  it.    If  this 
cmnot  entirely  be  counted  upon>  it  is  hoped  that  a  reliance  may  be  ciw 
lertained  of  its  proving  at  lead  adequate. 

AhfiraSi  of  the  Netv  Amount  of  Duties  on  Imparts  and  Tonnage^  wjhich  havt 
accrued  in  tfje  United  States  during  the  firji  and  fecQnd  garters  of  tb^ 
Year  1793.   . 


bTAThS. 

March  1793. 

zd  Sh,  ending 
30/2  yune. 

Total  amount* 

Dolls.            Cents. 

Dolls.               Cents. 

DoDs.               Cent^ 

N.  Haraplhire 

- 

26,393   26 

26,393    26 

MafTachufetts 

7.823  5^  3-4 

340,621      5   3.4 

348,444  58  X- 
08,744  45 

Rhode  liland 

1,665  52 

^7y^7^  93 

Connedicut 

26,394  47 

70>507  H 

■  96,902    31 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

New  York 

122,419  49 

532,542  45 

654.9^1  >94 

Newjerfcy 

924  3t 

1,879     4 

2>8o3  35 

Pennfylvanra 

1 57*523  93 

586,000 

743*523  93 

Delaware 

129    7 

2,319  71 

2,448  2^ 
211,499  83  1— 

Maryland 

49.512  54  3-4 

161,987  28  3-4 

Virginia 

40,993  15 

104,182  62  I1.2 

i45>i75  77  1— 

Kentucky 

- 

«* 

- 

N.  Carolina 

25>37i  75  3-4 

16,696  93 

42,068  68  3 — 

S.  Carolina 

91,040  54 

106,547  64 

i97>588  18 

Georgia 

27,923  23 

2,367  67 

30,290  90 

551*721  54  1-4 

2^019,124  44      1 

2,570^845  98  1 — 

Deduft  N.  Hamp. 

1,893  42  1-2 

- 

- 

.  Vermont.- 

82  33 

1*975  75itS= 

Net  amount.. 

549,828  11  3-4 

2,019,042  1 1 

2,568,870  22'3- 

But  there  is  a  provifion  alfo  to  be  made  fbr  the  payment  of  intefcfti 
the  balances  found  by  the  commiffionAs  for  fettling -aocoUntt 

4M 
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the  United  and  individual  States,  in  favour  of  certain  ftates.  The 
annual  fiim  of  intercfl  upon  thofe  balances,  is  128^978  dollars  and 
8  cents,  computed  according  to  the  proportions  by  which  intvrefl  is 
adjufted  on  the  affumfed  debt.  If  Congrefs  ftiall  think  proper  to  make 
the  requiiite  provifion  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  it 
^'iil  be  neceflary  to  its  efficacy,  that  a  priority  be  fecured  to  it :  an 
objeft  which  will  i-equirc  attention  in  making  the  appropriations 
above  contemplated.  It  is  confidercd,  that  there  will  be  ftill  no  ha- 
^rd  of  deficiency  ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  any,  it  would  feem  moft 
proper,  that  it  fhould  fall  on  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fervice^ 
to  be  fupplied,  till  further  provifion  can  be  made,  by  a  loan, 

A  provifion  for  paying,  during  the  year  1 794,  interefl  on  fuch  part 
of  the  domeflic  debtf  it  may  remain  unfubfcribed,  will  come  under  a 
Hke  confide  ration* 

It  appears  proper,  likewife,  to  notice,  that  no  provifion  has  yet 
i>een  mades  for  paying  the  yearly  interefl,  on  the  two  million  loan 
^*ad  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  bank  has  hitherto  dit 
•ounted  the  amount  of  that  intereft  out  of  its  dividends  on  the  ftock 
•cionging  to  the  United  States,  but  for  want  of  an  approbation  the 
ufinefs  canfiot  receive  a  regular  adjuflment  at  the  treafury.  An  ap» 
ropriation  of  fo  much  of  the  dividends  as  may  be  neceflary  towards 
^  payment  of  the  interefl  will  obviate  the  difficulty. — ^The  feconil 
tftalment  of  that  loan  has  been  comprifed  la  the  foregoing  view  ; 
^oaufe  it  is  imagined  that  Congrefs  may  judge  it  expedient  to  pro- 
ide  for  its  payment  out  of  the  foreign  fund,  as  they  -did  with  regard 
>  the  firfl  Inflalment.  The  flatement  herewith  alfo  communicated, 
>^iiibits  the  prefent  fituation  of  tliat  fund,  fhewing  a  balance  unex<- 
e^rided  of  five  hundred  and  fe\'enty-feven  thoufand,  two  hundred  and 
i^hty.four  dollars,  and  fifty-fix  cents^  liable  to  the  obfervation  at  the 
'<^ttom  thereof. 

•"^  Ate  OF  Monies  transferred  to  the  United  States^  out  of  the  proceedt 

of  Foreign  Loanu 

^  this  fum  paid  to  France  for  the  ufe  of  St.  Dr. 
t)omingo       -            -            -         .  -            Dols.        726,020 
^yrnent  to  France  of  3  millions  of  livres,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  M.  Tcrnaat         -  5f  4'5^ 
^^to  for  mifcellaneous  purpofes  paid  to    M. 

A*enant        -            -            •            -            -  49*400 
^^ftalmcnt  due  to  Fraucc,  September  3d,  1793> 

^*500,ooo  livre«                    -           .           •  aili^a^o 
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Inftalment  due  to  France  November  5th9  I'jgSt 

i>ooo>ooo  livres. 
On  which  there  has  been  paid     Dels.    1 78,879  3  j 
Balance  to  be  paid  •  •  2,620  6^ 


Payment  made  to  foreign  of- 
ficers      ...    Dols,     66,089  77 
Referred  to  be  paid  -  125,227  ij 


i8ii5o< 


This  fum  expended  in  pur- 
chafes  of  the  public  debt> 
Tiz. 

X795>  Feb*      ^  Dols.      50,000 

Ditto  19,  234,901  89 

Sept*      2f  5,000  • 


i9i>3i< 


334'90 

to  the  bade  of  the  United  States  20q,oo( 

Balance  fubjeft  to  further  difpofition  577>28i 


Dols.     3*077,17; 

By  this  fum  drawn  by  the  treafurer  on  the  commii&oners  in  An 
,    d<im. 

j        Fl^ins  5,649,621     8 — 2*305,769  13 

.From  which  dedu^l 
■  the  amount  of  bills 

fold  to  the  bank  of 

tbe  United  Statesj 

afterwards  furren- 

^red  495fOOo      —   200*000 


•' . « 


5,i54,62r  2-8 ifiCSf'j6 

By  this  fum  applied  in  £urope  to  the  payment  of 
interfeft,  for  which  provifion  was  made  out  of 
domeflic  funds,  and  thereby  virtually  drawn  to 
the  United  States,  viz. 
Intcreft  from  the  i  ft 
,  ,.*-^   *%of  Feb.  1 79 1  >  to 
the  I  ft   of    Dec. 
J793ipidand  to  ' 

*      r  ■  I 


^1; 
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be  paid)  Florins  29940^790  13 

■om  "which  dedudl 

this  fam  remitted 

from  hence  53^*5^S    4 


Florms  214049225    9*  at  36  4-11  97i»404»  aa 


Dols.    3*077,173,  3 J 

It  In  judging  of  the  expediency  of  making  the  provifion  intimatedf 
is  neceflary  to  take  into  coniideration,  that  on  the  firft  of  June  1794* 
econd  inftalment  of  1,0009000  of  florins,  of  the  capital  of  the  Datch 
bt^  became  payable ;  for  which,  by  the  laft  advices,  it  appeared 
oblematical,  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe*  whethec 
ovifion  could  be  made  by  a  further  loan«  This  circumflance  is  an 
)flacle  to  the  immediate  application  of  the  refidue  of  the  foreign 
nd  according  to  its  deftination — that  being  the  only  refource  yet 
rovided,  out  of  which  the  inflalment  of  the  Dutch  debt  can  be  paidy 

a  farther  lo£m  cannot  be  procured  in  time.  More  decifive  informa* 
on  on  the  point  may  every  day  be  expedled. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  inconvenience  can  cnfue  from  applying  a  por* 
ion  of  that  xefidue  to  the  payment  of  the  inflalment  of  the  two  mil« 
on  loan — the  degree  In  which  it  will  intrench  upon  the  means  in 
Dfleflion  for  fatisfying  the  enfuing  inflalment  of  the  Dutch  debt,  being 
ifily  fufceptible  of  afubHitute,  And  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
roviding  one,  if  a  loan  fhould  not  be  obtained. 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  bank,  the  interefl  of  the  firft  in* 
calment  ceafed  the  lafl  of  December  1792,  though  the  payment  could 
10 1  legally  be  confummated  till  July  following. 

A  provifion  for  payment .  on  the  fecond  inflalment  at  the  end  gf  the 
prefent  year  will  continue  this  djefirable  courfej  and  work  a  public 
Caving ;  though,  owing  to  the  long  credits  given  for  the  duties,  an- 

ticipations  of  their  proceeds,  by  temporary  loans,  may  l^  neceflary  to 

the  being  prepared  for  the  exigences  of  the  current  fervice. 
Thus  the  prefent  eligible  fituation  of  the  United  States,  compared  to 

that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Europe  a.t  large,  as  it  refpeds  taxes  or 

^^^tributions,  for  the  payment  of  s^l  public  charges^  appears  xxa^ 
lifeft. 

~    *rhe  precifc  account  of  funis  thus  paid  for  intereft,  cannot  he  definhtvety'^pro^'f 
^^Txd  till  the  completion  of  the  fettlement  of  foreign  accounts,  now  going  on  at  the 
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In  the  United  States>  the  average  proportion  of  his  earnings,  irldch 
each  citizen  pays  per  annum,  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil,  mtlittry* 
and  naval  eftabliihments,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the  intercft  of  the 
public  debts  of  his  country,  &c,  is  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
In  Great  Britain^  the  taxes  of  thefe  objeds,  on  an  average,  amount  to 
above  two  guineas  per  annum  to  each  perfon.    Hence  it  app€ars>.tlwt 
in  the  United  States  they  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  a  free  government 
and  mild  laws,  of  perfonal  liberty,'  and  protection  of  property,  for 
nearly  one  tenth  part  of  the  fum  which  is  paid  in  England  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  fimilar  benefits,  too  generally  without  the  attainment  of  them. 
The  American  citizen  likcwife  has  the  profpedl  of  the  taxes,  whichi^^e. 
pays,  fmall  as  they  are,  being  lefTened,  while  the  fubjeCls  of  all  the  old 
European  governments  can  have  no  cxpcdation  but  of  their  burdens  be* 
ing  increafed* 

SOCIETY   Ot!'   THE   CINCINNATI. 

This  fociety,  inftitutcd  immediately  on  the  clofc  of  the  war,  ^ 
1 785,  has  made  fo  much  noife  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  ^^ 
derived  fnch  dignity  and  importance  from  the  charadlers  who  comp^" 
it,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  infert  the  inflitution  at  large,  for  ^" 
information  of  the  uninformed,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  refp^^ 
table  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  wifti  to  have  their  friendly  m-^ 
charitable  intentions  fully  underftood  by  all  clafTes  of  their  k\\^^ 
citizens* 

It  originated  with  General  Knox,  who,  with  the  good  intention 
reconciling  the  minds  of  his  military  brethren  to  the  private  life    ^ 
which  they  were  foon  to  enter,  proje(5led  the  plan.    ICnox  impart: -^ 
his  propofals  to  certain  officers.     They  were  afterward  communicate 
to  the  feveral  regiments  of  the  refpeftive  lines,  and  an  officer  from  ea  ^ 
was  appointed,  who.  With  the  generals,  (hould  take  the  fame  mto  co*-  ' 
fideration  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  o,i  the  loth  of  May,  at  which  Bar^^^ 
"Stuben,  the  fenior  officer  prefent,  prefidcd.     At  their  next  meeting  ^^ 
the  13th,  the  plan,  having  been  revifed,  was  accepted.    Thefubftan- 
of  it  was— ^  The  officers  of  the  American  army  do   hereby,  in  t^ 
moftfolemn  manner,  affociate,  conftitute,  and  combine  themfelves,  in 
one  Sociffy  of  Friends^  to  endure  as  long  as  they  (hall  endure,  or  a 
ft?  THEi-R  EtbisT  MALB  PDSTERiTr  ;  and  in  failure  tbemof,  ti 

COLLATERAL   BRANCHES,   WHO  MAY     BE  JUDGED    WORT^HiidF    B 

COMING  ITS  SUPPORTERS  AND  MEMBERS.— The  officers  ofxthc  Al 
ric^n  army,  having  generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  bf  Atncric:::: 
Boffefs  higK  veneration  for  the  charaaer  of  that  illuftrloiis  Ronia^ 
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Lucius  QuiNTius  CiNCiNNATUs,  and  being  rcfglvcd  to  follow  his 
example,  by  returning  to  their  citizenfhip,  they  think  they  may  with 
propriety  denominate  thcmfelves  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.    The 
following  principles  (hall  be  immutable — an  inceflant  attention  to  prc- 
fervc  inviolate  the  exalted  rights  and  liberties   of  human  nature,  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  bled — An  unalterable  determination  to 
promote  and  cherilh  betWcen  the  refpcflive  dates,  union  and  national 
honour — To  render  x permanent,  cordial   aifeftion,  and   the  fpirit  of 
brotherly  kindncfs  among  the  officers — and  to  extend  adls  of  benefi- 
cence toward  thofe  officers  and  their  families,  who  may  unfortunately, 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  it.     The  general  fociety  will,  for 
.   the  fake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  date  focietics ; 
and  thofe  again  into  fuch  diflridls  as  (hall  be  direded  by  the  date  fo- 
cietics.   The  date  focieties  fhall  meet  on  the  fourth  of  July  annually, 
^nd  the  geijer^l  fociety  on  the  fird  Monday  in  May  annually,  fo  long 
*s  they  (hall  deem  it  nec^ffary,  and  afterward  at  lead  once  in  every 
^hree  years.     The  date  focieties  are  to  have  a  prelident,  yicc-prefident, 
*^crctary,  treafurer,  and  affidant-treafurer.  '^Tlic  meeting  of  the  gr- 
**CTal  fociety  diall  connd  of  its  officers,  and  a  reprefcntation  from  each 
*^9ite  fociety,  in  number  not  exceeding  five,  whofe  expences  ftiall  be 
^H>jnc  by  their  refpediive  date  focieties.     In  the  general  meeting,  the 
pteiident,  vice-prefident,   fecrctary,  aoidant-fecretary,  treafurer,  and. 
^ffiftant-treafurers-gencral,    fliall  be   chofen  to  ferve  until  the    next 
"Meeting.     Thofe  officers  who  are   foreigners,   are  to  be  confitlercd  as. 
Members  in  the  focieties  of  any  of  the  dates  in  which  they  may  happca 
f  o  be,    ^s  there  are  and  will  at  all  times  be  men  in  the  refpeftivc 
*^atcs  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  patriotifm,  whofe  views  may  be 
^ircftcd  to  the  fame  laudable  objeds  with  thofe  of  the  Cincinnati,  i( 
fliall  be  a  rule  to  admit  fuch  charadlers,  as  honorary  members  of  the 
society  for  their  own  lives  only  :  provided  that  the  number  of  the  ho- 
norary members  da  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  one  to   four  of  the  officers 
*^d  their  defcendants.     The  fociety  diall  have  an  on/er,  by  which  its 
Members  (hall  be  known  and  diftingui(hed,  which  fhall  be  a  medal  of 
S^Id,  of  a  proper  fize  to  receive  the  propofed  emblems,  and  to  be  fuf- 
P^nded  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon|  two  inches  wide,  edged  with  white, 
"^fcriptive  of  thp  union  of  America  and  France," 

T"hc  fociety  at  the  faid  meeting  direfted,  that  the  pr^fi dent-general 
*nauld  tranfmit,  as  foon  as  might  hc^  to  each  of  the  following  cha- 
f^^^rs,  a  medal  containing  the  order  of  the  fociety,  viz,  the  chcva- 
*^cr  dc  la  Luzerne,  the  Sieur  Gerard,  the  count  d'Edaing,  the  count 
r*  Gj^fle^  the  count  dc  Barrasi  the  chevalier  d'Edouchest  the  count 
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de  Rochambeau,  and  the  generals  and  colonels  in  the  army;ud 
Ihould  acquaint  them,  that  «  the  foeicty  do  themrelves  the  honmto 
confider  them  as  members."  Thej'  alfo  refiri»ed,  that  the  raembcn 
of  the  fevetal  (late  focieiies  (honld  aflemble  as  foon  as  might  btk 
the  choice  of  their  officers ;  "  that  general  Heath,  baron  Sieubaii  joJ 
grneral  Knox,  be  a  committee  to  rfait  on  the  commander  in  chitf. 
with  a  copy  of  the  infiituiion,  and  requefl  him  to  honor  the  focitty 
by  placing  his  name  at  the  head  ofil."  They  Hkewtfe  dcfired  gene- 
ral Heath,  to  tranfcnit  copies  of  the  inftitution  with  the  praceedingi 
thereon,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fouthern  army,  the  fenior 
officer  ineachftate,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Georgia  inclufive,  andtoiht 
commanding  officer  of  the  Rhode  Illand  line,  requefting  them  to  take 
fach  meafures  as  may  appear  to  them  neceffary  for  espediting  theelU- 
blifhment  of  their  ftate  focieties.  Circular  letters  were  accordinglf 
written  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  Cincinnati  carried  into  execution,  wiib- 
out  the  leaft  oppofiiioQ  being  given  to  it  by  any  one  ftate,  or  body 

A  pamphlet  was  at  length  publi(hed,  figned  C  A»»ii.'s,  dated  Charlfs- 
ton,  Oaobcr  lo,  1783,  entitled,  Confide  rat  ions  on  the  SocietyK 
order  of  Cincinnati;  with  this  motto,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  ia 
7,ion."  It  was  thought  to  have  been  written  by  jEdstvis  Burke,  Efq. 
one  of  (he  chief  juiticei  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  it  well  executed.  Tht 
author  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati' erefled  two  diftinft 
orders  among  the  Americans — ift,  A  race  of  hereditary  noblft 
founded  on  the  military,  together  with  the  powerful  families,  ani 
firfl-rate  leading  men  in  the  (late,  whofe  view  it  would  ever 
rri/e:  and  jdly.  The  people  or  plebeians,  whofe  tmjy  view  was, 
be  opprefled  ;  but  whofe  fate  It  would  be  to  fuffer  oppreffion  under  ilw 
inftitution.  Remarking  upon  the  reafon  for  the  members  being  call*' 
the  Cincinnati,  he  exclaims — "  As  they  were  taken  from  the  citiwM. 
whv  in  the  name  of  God  not  be  contented  to  return  to  eitiienllip" 
without  ufurping  an  hereditary  order?  or  with  what  propriet 
they  denominate  themfelves  from  Cincinnatus,  with  an  ambition  f» 
rank  as  to  aim  at  nothing  lefs,  than  Otium  cum  Digniiau,  rciirefflo" 
,  ind  a  peerage  !.  Did  that  virtuous  Roman,  having  fubducd  the 
mies  of  his  country,  and  returned  home  to  tend  his  vinetardi  '"'' 
plant  his  cabbages,  confer  an  hereditary  order  of  peerage  on.Biii'»^ 
and  his  fellow  foldiers  ?  I  anfwer,  No  ;  it  was  more  thanhc  dartJ  '"■ 
do.  .When  near  the  end  he  fays,— With  regard  to  myfel^fSail* 
canatd.FS'pW.'that  although  I  am  morally  certain  the 'lllWi«' 
will  entaii  upon  us  ;li«  evils  1  l»\-ft'own.UQnfid ;  yet  1  have  not** 
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mod  diftant  idea^  that  it  will  come  to  a  diiTolution.  The  firft  clafs^  or 
les^di&g  gentry  in  the  ilate  [ofSouth  Carolina]  1  and  who  will  always 
hold  the  govemmenty  will  find  their  intereft  in  fupporting  a  diftinc* 
t ion  that  will  gratify  their  ambition>  by  removing  them  far  abova 
th^ir  fellow  citizens^  The  middling  order  of  our  gentry,  and  fubftan- 
tisLl  landholders^  may  fee  its  tendency;  but  they  can  take  no  flep  t# 
oppofe  ity  having  little  to  do  with  government.  And  the  lower  clafsf 
^^  X  th  th«  city  populace^  will  never  reafon  on  it  till  they  feel  the 
rrriLart,  and  then  they  will  have  neither  the  power  nor  capacity  for  a 
reformation.'* 

The  alarm  became  general,  the  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  new  repub<- 

lies,  fufpe^d  danger  from  the  union  of  the  leaders  of  their  late  armyt 

2Ln.<i  efpecially  from  a  part  of  the  inftitution  which  held  out  to  their 

poi&erity  the  honour  of  being  admitted  members  of  the  fame  fociety. 

'Po  obviate  all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  fear,  the  general  meeting  of  the 

Tociety  recommended  an  alteration  of  their  inftitujtion  to  the  ftate  fo-> 

ci«tics9  which  has  been  adopted.    By  this  recommendation  it  was  pro- 

poCbd  to  expunge  every  thing  that  was  hereditahy,  and  to 

retain  little  elfe  than  their  original  name,  and  a  focial  charitable  in?* 

^tutibn  for  perpetuating  their  perfonal  friendfhip,  and  relieving  the 

wants  of  their  indigent  brethren, 

7X^  Institution  of  the  Society  y  as  altered  attd  a?nended  at  tbairfrfi 
General  Meeting  at  PHILADELPHIA,  May^   1 7 84. 

*  It  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfc  to  give 

Juccefs  to  the  arms  of  our  country,  and  to  eftablifh  the  United  dates 

■"^c  and  independent:  Therefore,  gratefully    to  commemorate    this 

«veat — to  inculcate  to  the  lateft  ages  the  duty  of  laying  down  in 

P^*ce,  arms  aifumed  for  public  defence,  by  forming  an  inftitution 

^Wch  recognizes  that  moft  important  principle — to  continue  the  mu- 

^^  friendlhips  which  commenced  under  the  preflure  of  common  dan- 

8^*'>    and  to  effeduate  the  adls  of  beneficence,  didated  by  the  fpirit  of 

'^^^erly  kindnefs,  towards  thofe  officers  and  their  families,  who  uri- 

^^tunately  may  be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  them ;  the  officers 

^**  the  American  army  do  hereby  conftitute  themfelves  into  AficUtj 

^friinds :  and,  pofieffing  the  higheH  veneration  for  the  chara^er  9f 

^^t  iUoftrious  Roman,  Lucius  ^intius  Ctncinnatus,  denominate  theio- 

■^ATtt  /THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 

Sect.  L    «  The  pcrfons  who  conftitute  this  fdcicty,  arc  all  the 

,  ^Onuniffioned  and  brevet  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 

§Utes>  who  have  ferred  three  years,  and  who  left  the  fervice  with 
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reputation-;  all  officci-s  who  were  in  adlual  fcrvice  at  the  conclafion 
the  war;  all  the  principle  ftaff- officers  of  the  continental  army;  ai 
the  officers  who  have  been  deranged  by  the  iev^ral  refolutions 
Congrefs,  upon  the  different  reforms  of  the  army. 

Sect.  II.     «  There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this  foci^tv*  fhe  late  a- 
prefent  minifters  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  to  the  United  State 
ftll  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  and  legions  of  the  la_- 
forces ;  all  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colon^^-^ 
who  have  co-operated  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  th.^^  i 
exertions  for  liberty;  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admit  -^^^c 
by  the  refpedive  ftate-meeting5?. 

Sect.  III.  <  The  fociety  fhall  have  a  prefident,  vlcc-prcfidcnt, 
cretary,  and  affiftant  fecretary. 

Sect.  IV.  *  There  Ihall  be  a  meeting  of  the  fociety,  at  leaft  o: 
in  three  years,  on  the  firfl  Monday  in  May,  at  fuch  place  as  the  p 
£dent  (hall  appoint. 

<  The  faid  meeting  fhall  confifl  of  the  aforefaid  officers,  whofe   < 
pences  fhall  be  equally  born  by  the  flate  funds,  and  a  reprefentat:i< 
from  each  flate. 

«  Thcbufinefs  of  this  general  meeting  fhall  be — to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  furplus  funds ;  to  appoint  officers  for  the  cnfuing  term — " 
and  to  conform  the  bye- laws  of  flate  meetings  to  the  general  objects  <^* 
the  inflitution. 

Sect.  V.  *  The  fociety  fhall  be  divided  into  flate-mectings :  ca-^^" 
meeting  fhall  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  treafuar^'' 
rcfpc^lively  to  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  votes  annually. 

Sect.  VI.     *  The  flate  meetings  fhall  be  on  the  anniverfary  of 
dependence.     They  fhall  concert  fuch  meafures  as  may  conduce  to 
benevolent  purpofes  of  the  fociety ;  and  the   fcveraf  lUte-mecti 
(hall,  at  fuitable  periods,  make  application  to  their  rcl^eftivc  leg: 
Cures  for  grants  of  charters. 

Sect.  VII.  <  Any  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to  anot! 
is  to  be  confidered,  in  allrefpefls,  as  belonging  to  the  meeting  of 
Hate  in  which  he  ihall  aftually  rcfide.  , 

■     Sect.  VIII.    «  The  flate-meeting  fhall  judge  of  the  qualificaC 
^f  its  members,  admonifh,  and»  if  neceflary^  expel  anyone  who 
condu^  himfelf  unworthily. 

Sec  t^  IX.     «  The  fecretary  of  each  flatc-meetingj 
names  of  the  nembers  refident  in  each  date,  and  nnn^iltf  g.  ^^^ 
'ihta^f  to  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety. 

5*c  J.  X.     '  Li  crdcr  to  iorsn  [\xa3k%  fei  ^  v^vX  ^t^K&rta»^ 
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\cmters,'  their  widows  and  orphans,  each  officer  Ihall  deliver  to  the 
rcafurcr  of  the  ftatc-mccting,  one  month's  pay. 

SiCT.  XL    •  No  donation  ftall  be  received  but  from  the  citizens 
)f  the  Uhited  States* 

Sect.  XII.  <  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meettng  (hall  be  loaned  to 
the  (late,  by  permiffion  of  the  legidature,  and  the  intereft  only,  an- 
nually  be  applied  for  the  purpofes  of  the  Society;  and  if,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  difficulties  fhonld  occur  in  executing  the  intentions  of 
this  fociety,  the  legiflatufes  of  the  fev^ral  ftates  (hall  be  entitled  to 
make  fuch  equitable  difpofition  as  may  be  moft  correfpondent  with 
the  original  defign  of  the  conftitutiom 

Sect.  XIII.  «  The  fubjefts  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  mem« 
bers  of  this  fociety,  may  hold  meetings  at  their  pleafure,  and  form 
regulations  for  their  police,  conformable  to  the  objedls  of  the  inftitu* 
tion,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  their  government. 

Sect.  XIV.  «  The  fociety  (hall  have  an  order;  which  (hall  be  an 
Hg\t  of  gold,  fufpended  by,  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white, 
^iefcripti ve  of  the  union  of  America  and  France,  bearing  on  its  breaft  the 
tmblems  defcribed,  as  follows. 

<  The  principal  figure  to  be  Cincinnatus,  three  fcnators  ptefent* 
&g  him  with  a  fword  and  other  military  enfigns  :  On  a  field  in  the  back 
gtound  his  wife  ftanding  at  the  door  of  the  cottage ;  near  it  a  plough^ 
And  other  inftraments  of  hu(bandry.  Round  the  whole,  omma  reltquit 
fcroare  rempuhlkam.  On  the  reverfe,  the  fun  rifing,  a  city  with  Open 
Sates,  and  ve(rels  entering  the  port ;  Fame  crowning  Cincitmatm  with 
a  wreath,  infcribed,  lirtutii  pramium.  Below,  hands  joining,  fupport- 
^ga  heart,  with  the  mtytXOi  efto  perpttua%  Round  the  whole,  S^cieta^ 
^i>KiHttat§rum%  Inftituta  A.  D*  1783. 

AGRICULTURE* 

The  three  important  obje{ls  of  attention  in  the  United  States  are 
'^^culture,  commerce,  and  manufadures.  The  richnels  of  the  foiI» 
^'^ch  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hu(bandman;  the  temperature  ^f  the 
Cuikxate,  which  admits  of  fteady  labour ;  the  cheapnefs  of  land,  whtqti 
^'^pts  'the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  kad  us  to  confider  agxi* 
l^'^iMyjrilg^refent  great  leading  intereft  of  that  ootmtry.  This^r* 
^^^Sgff^  cargoes,  not  only  for  all  their  own  (hips,  but  for  thofe 
"^  woi^roreign  nations  fend  to  their  ports ;  or  in-  odi^. words,  it 
^yM  for  all  their  importations ;  it  fuppliet  a  great  part  of  the  clothing 
^  tibe  iidiabitant^  and  food  for  them  and  tbtiit  cixUt*  ^Vm  Vi  ^^»f^ 
i^K«*i  Mm 
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fumed  a^t  ho«ne>  including  the  materialsi  for  aianufaduringi  is  foot  of 
five  times  the  value  of  .what  is  exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculturf>  is  at  lead  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States ;  fomc  fay  more.    It  fol- 
lows of  courfe  that  they  form  the  body  of  the  militia>  who  are  the  bul- 
wark of  the  nation.     The  value  of  their  property  occupied  by  agricul- 
ture, b  many  times  greater  than  the  property  employed  in  every  othct 
way.    The  fettlement  of  wafte  lands,  the  fubdiviiion  of  farms,  aod  the 
numerous  improvements  in  hulbandr}',  annually  increafe  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  agricultural  inteteft.     The  refources  they  derive  from  it| 
are  at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfably  neceflary :  befides,  the  rural 
life  promotes  health,  by  its  a^ive  nature;  and  mo ralit)',  by  keeping 
the  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  populous  towns.    In  fhortt 
agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  their  commerce,  and  the  parent  of  manufac* 
tures. 

COMMERCE. 

The  vail  extent  of  fea-coaft,  which  fpreads  before  the  confederated 
ftates;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fca-port  towns  they  po^ 
fefs ;  the  numerous  creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coafti 
%nd  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  ^hole  country; 
added  to  its  agricultural  advantages  and  impro\'ements,  give  this  part  of 
America  fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Their  commerce,  including 
their  exports,  imports,  (hipping,  manufa^ures,  and  fiflieries,  mj 
properly  be  confide  red  as  forming  one  intereft.  This  has  been  confi* 
d<^red  as  the  great  objed,  and  the  moil  important  intereft  of  the  Ne«^ 
England  States. 

Since  commerce  has  ever  been  confide  red  as  the  handmaid  of  agri- 
culture, particularly  in  America,  where  the  agricultural  injereft  fp 
greatly  predominates;  and  fincc neither  can  flourilh  without  the  othco 
p<dlcy  and  intereft  point  out  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  regulations,  as  will  origbate  and  ^fte^lually  f^' 
(itryf  a  proper  connexion  and  balance  between  them. 

The  confumption  of  fiih,  oil,  whale-bone,  and  other  articles  oh*  \ 
tallied  through  the  fiftieries,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  ccor 
vcnient  for  navigation,  has  become  mucJi  greater  than  is  gencitfy 
fuppofed*  It  is  computed  that  no  lefs  than  live  thoufand  barrels  ot 
mackarel,  falmoay  and  pickled  codfifh,  are  vended  annually  in  the  citj 
^Philadelphia:  adii  ^o  them  tht  dried  filh,  oil,  fpermaccti  cai«B^ 
whalef-bonc,  &c.  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  fleet  of  &wif*^ 
j[cbo9ticftk  ara  cmplpjred  iathe  bufinefs. .... 
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The  decnand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionablj  groat 
the  other  parts  of  the  Union,  cfpecially  in  Bofton  and  the  \bv^ 
nmerciat  towns  that  lie  along  the  coaft  north-eaftward,  which  enter 
gely  into  the  fiihing  trade,  and  the  veflcls  employed  in  tranfpoit^ 
y  them  proportionably  numerous.    The  increafe  of  their  towns  and 
inufa6tures  will  increafe  thedemt^nd  for  thefe^ticles,  and  of  couiie 
;  number  of  coafting  veflels.     In  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  naviga« 
n,  they  can  be  in  no  doubt  of  procuring  thefe  fupplies  by  means 
their  own  veflels.     This  will  afford  encouragement  to  the  bufi- 
fs  of  fliip-buildiag,  and  increafe  the  number  of  their  feamen,  who 
jft  hereafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of  their  coim- 
'.    Add  to  thefe,  their  profpedls  from  the  fur  trade  of  Canada ; 
t  vafl  fettlements  which  are  making  at  Pittfburg,  GeneiTe,  and  ia 
ler  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ;  the  advantages  of  their 
land  navigation,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  northern  branches  of 
e  Ohio,  the  Potomack,  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  Hudfon,  wrtii 
iny  other  circumflances  depending  not  only  on  the  fituation,  but 
Lewife  on  the  climate,  proximity,  &c.  muft,  in  a  few  years,  put 
large  (liare  of  this  trade  into  their  hands,  and  procure  them,  at 
ifl,  a  proportionable  Ihare  of  the  large  profits  thence  ariiing,  which 
mada,  iince  the  year  1 763,  has  enjoyed  almod  exciuiively.    The& 
[vantages,  however,  are  flili  but  in  profped;  and  muft  remain  fo  unsSL 
e  Briti(h,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  (hall  have  evacuated  the 
rtsat  Niagara,  the  large  fettlements  of  the  Heights,  that  of  Michilil- 
akinak,  &c.  And  although  the  Britifh,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
)joy  with  the  Americans  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
't,  (liould  a  difpute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the  former  to 
)nteft  it ;  for  the  northern  and  north-eaftern  parts  of  the  continent,  la- 
uded in  thcBritifli  limits,  are  much  colder,  more  mountainous  and 
3orer  than  the  United  States,  apd  have  no  rivers,  but  fuch  as  are  full 
•  rapids  and  falls;  confcquently,  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
anadians  with  thefame  facility  noradvantageas  by  the  Americans «  Still 
ngland  will  have  left  the  exclufive  right  to  the  communication  fiYaa 
Montreal  with  the  High-lands,  through  the  large  river  of  the  (Xtawas, 
^ich  flows  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Motin- 
'Hs,  nine  miles  from  that  city ;  but  its  rapids  and  falls  render  this  way^ 
tiot  impracticable,  at  leaft  always  very  expenfive  and  precarious« 
The  quantity  of  furs,  deer  and  elk  (kins,  annually  imported  from 
-^northern  parts  of  America  to  England,  is  prodigious.     In  1784, 
^  amount  of  fale^  for  furs  was  more  than^two  hundred  and  forty* 
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fire  thoufand  pounds.  It  has  not  equalled  this  Aim  every  yiear  fincci 
but  has  fddom  Tvied  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  thoufand  pomdsi 
and  this  often  on  the  favourable  iide.  When  we  confider  the  num- 
ber of  animals  deAroyed  to  furnifh  fuch  extenfive  produfls,  thcmiDd 
feels  itfelf  loft  in  contemplating  the  vaft  tra&  of  country  that  could  af- 
ford an  habitation  for  them. 

The  following  is  a  (latement  of  the  number  of  furs,  &c.  expofed 
to  iale  at  the  New- York  cofiee-houfe,  in  London,  in  theprefent  year, 
1794.,  by  the  regular  brokers  : 

809,892  racoon  10,090  wolf  304,130  deer 

25,t)74  bear  18,930  fox  if08$  elk 

34,300  ninrtin  780  wolverin  6,890  feals 

145,830  beaver  31,370  mufquafh  983  lamb 

#9,84$  otter  r  rabbit  and     4,820  iquirrel 

5,840  oppoffum  ''' ^    1  white  hare      8,300  fiflier 

23,220  cat  10,785  kidd  22,600  coney, 

57,580  mink 

Te  thefe  mujB:  be  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  furs,  and  deer  notytf 
ibid  ;  thole  fold  in  private  trade,  and  a  quantity  fold  public  by  aii» 
ther  hand,  amounting  to  more  than  fix  thoufand  pounds.  In  tbii 
enumeration,  the  quantity  imported  by  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Compaojf 
is  not  noticed.  The  chief  of  thefe  furs  are  paid  for  in  Engliih  int* 
nufadures. — Not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them,  beaver,  raM 
and  deer  (kins  excepted,  if  fo  much,  are  done  any  thing  more  to  in 
England,  than  beat,  forted,  and  re-packed ;  a  great  portion  are  1^' 
fliipped  to  Germany,  and  difperfed  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  France,  &c.  fome  are  (hipped  from  London  direct  for  FrancC) 
and  fome  to  RulUa^  China,  &c.  at  immeufe  profits. 

This  vajuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  through  Qjiebec,  will  ^ 
great  part  of  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  as  foon  as  the  fo^ 
tifications,  which  the  BritiflipoiTefs  in  their  northern  territories,  (h^^ 
be  reilored.  To  this  confideration,  rather  than  to  the  pretends  ^ 
compaffion  for  the  Rojralifts,  may  be  attiibuted  the  delay  of  that  re- 
stitution. The  period  when  this  reftitution  mufi  be  made,  is  howev^^ 
arrived :  a  period  which  the  Britifh  government  have  long  anticipat^^ 
-with  forrow.  Such  are  fome  of  the  commercial  refources  and  pro"^ 
pedts  of  the  United  States. 

But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  hjs^^ 
liberally  given  the  Americans,  have  never,  till  fmce  the  eilabliihma^ 
of  the  prefent  government,  been  properly  improved.  Before  ther^^ 
volutioDp  Great-Britain  daimtdanoKlu&ve  tigjit  tothetradcDfh^^ 
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linencan  colonies.  This  right,  which  (he  inflexibty  maintained,  ena* 
led  her  to  fix  her  own  pricei  as  well  on  the  articles  which  (he  poN 
hafed  from  them,  as  upon  thofe  of  her  own  mana&flores  exported 
)r  their  coafamption.  The  carrying  trade,  too,  was  preferved  almoft 
Kclufively  in  her  own  hands,  which  aflTorded  a  temptation  to  the  car- 
eers, that  was  often  too  powerful  to  be  withftood,  to  exa6l  exorbitant 
ommiflions  and  freights*  Although  we  will  not  even  hazard  a  con- 
:dlure  how  much  Great  Britain  enriched  herfelf  by  this  exclufive  trade 
'ith  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay,  that  by  denying  them  the  pri- 
ilege  of  carrying  their  own  produce  to  foreign  markets,  Ihe  deprived 
bem  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing,  in  their  full  extent,  the  advan- 
3ges  for  trade  which  nature  has  given  them. 

The  late  war,  which  brought  about  the  feparation  from  Great  Bri- 
lin,  .threw  the  commercial  affairs  of  America  into  great  confuiion« 
lie  powers  of  the  old  confederation  were  unequal  to  the  compleat  exe- 
ution  of  any  mcafures,  calculated  effcftually  to  recover  them  from  their 
•ranged  fituatiop.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrefs  to 
oUcft  a  revenue  for  the  difcharge  of  their  foreign  and  domellic  debt, 
leir  credit  was  deftroyed,  and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  embar« 
ifled.  Each  State,  in  her  defnltory  regulations  oi  trade,  regarded  her 
tn  intereft,  while  that  of  the  union  was  neglefled.  And  fo  different 
tre  the  intereils  of  the  feveral  States,  that  their  laws  refpeding  trade 
ten  claihed  with  each  other,  and  were  produdlive  of  unhappy  conle* 
ences.  The  large  commercial  States  had  it  in.  their  power  ^o  opprefs 
iir  neighbours;  and  in  fome  inftances  this  po^^er  was  diredUy  or 
Ure^y  exercifed,  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjuftifiable  regulations, 
med  on  the  impreflion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no 
iformor  permanent  principles,  excited  unhappy  jealouiies  between 
t  cla(hing  States,  an<(  occafioned  frequent  ilagnations  in  their  trade, 
i  In  fome  inflanoes,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  But  the 
fe  meafures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congrefs,  under  the  pre* 
it  efficient  government  of  the  United  States,  have  extricated  them 
Qoft  entirely  from  theH^  embarrafTments,  and  put  a  new  and  pleaf. 
^  face  upon  th^ir  public  ^^^lTh  Invefled  with  the.adequatc  powers, 
•ngrefs  have  formed  a .  fyi^eo)  of  commercial  regulations,  which 
ible  them  to  meet  the  pppofers  of  their  trade  upon  their  ^wn 
>und;  a  fyflem  which  l^s  placed  their  commerce  on  a  refpedlablet 
form,  and  intelligible  fj^qting,  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
refls  of  the  union^  .with  the  imajleft  injury  to  the  indiv^^^^  Stages. 

lie  countries  with  whicbi  .|he  iUnited  States  l^ive  had  their  chief 
mfcial  i^tercourfe  are  Spain,  Portogil,  fiancci  Great  ^tdfQ>  the 
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United  Ncthexlanda^  Denxiuurky  and  Swedent  and  their  America  pi 
lciIioas»  Ro(Iia>  &c,  d:c*  &c.  and  the  articles  of  export  which  cooftits 
9X  prefimtx  the  bafis  of  that  commerce  are  as  follows :  ^ 
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Copper  Ore 

■ 

Skimmers  and  ladles 

Pig 

Anchors 

Sheet  . 

Grapnails 

Manu&Aored 

t 

Mu  fleets 

IroOf  the  ton 

CutlaiTes 

Kg 

Knives  and  forks 

Shot  for  cannon 

Chefts  of  carpenters'  tools 

Bar 

NaiU 

Kail  rodS)  &c» 

Waggbn  boxes 

Hoops 

'     •  I 

Pots,  kettles,  and  other  caflings 

^xes 

Cannon 

lioes 

• 

Swivels 

Drawing  knires 

Shot  for  caxmon 

Scythes 

Lead,  Sheet 

Locks  and  bohs 

Kg 

{Shovels 

Shot 

VAVAL    STORES. 

Hemp 

Roiin 

Cablel  and  cordage 

TurpentiMi 

1 

Pitch 

t 

Sail  cloth 

Tar 

• 

raovisipirs* 

Rice 

Dried  fifh 

nonr 

1 

Pickled  fi(h 

Ship  ftoff 

Checfe 

Rye  meal 

Lard 

Indian  med 

■ 

Butter 

Buckwheat  mea^ 

Saufages 

Oat  meal 

Carcafesofinotton 

Mttf^ard 

• 

Ncats  torigucs 

Bread 

Oyftcrs  pickkd 

Beef 

■ 

Potatoes 

'' 

Tork 

Qnions 

• 

Crac*kieM 

Other  vejgctabjes,    -     -^ ' 

'#  * 

Hatiis  and  bacon 

•1 

^■:  •  Rced$.  ■'■''••  ■ 

}  '    i 

YefliSciiattnd  mnttoi^^ham^.^ 

)*  •  ■                J-   .'♦      ^   .Ij  • ;".  ,■",.     .• 

J. 

f  • 

t?l' 

O*   THE    UMltED    STATEi.  4f^ 

tmiTS)  WINES)  &e. 


Madeira  and  other  wine 

erican 

Bottled  ditto 

I  India 

Vinegar 

EfTenceofSpnice 

each 

Beer 

Ale 

Porter 

Ditto  bottkd 

jLlVI  tTOCIU 

lattlc 

Deer 

Hog« 

Poultry 

DRUCSj    MIDICIMISf  &C* 

alts  Safiafras  wood  or  root 

ina  and  fnake  root       Genfangi  &c«  &c* 

)ark  '  ;     • 

qROGBftIE9« 

.  cinnamon  Cocoa 

X^hocolate 

Brown  fugat 
Loaf  fugar 

Other  fugan 

Raifins 

G&AIK   a^EDI   AND    PVLSt* 

Madder 

Garden  feeds 

Hay  feed 
ra  Muftar d  feed  i 

Cotton  feed 
sat  Flax  feed 

Beans 

id  cow  hides  Beaver 

Martin 
lir  Mink 

d-  elk  *  *  MufquaOi 
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(Skins  ami  Furs  tmtvmtij* 
Deer  fkins  Cat 

Seals  Fox 

Bear>  wolfe^  and  tyger  Wolveren 

Otter  Squirrel)  and 

Raccoon  Sundry  other  ikins  and  fun 

tADLERTf   AND    OTBEl   XaTICLES   IN    LEATHER. 

SaddleSf  mens'  Shoes,  mens'  and  womens' 

Bridles  Boots 

Whips  Boot  legs 

Coach  and  other  carriage  hameis  Leather  tanned  and  drefled 

Waggon  and  cart  geers 

TIMBER  WORK. 


Frames  of  Tefieb 

Frames  of  houfes 

(hows 

windows  and 

boats  > 

m 

HOVSI    FVENITUEE. 

TaMet 

Clocks . 

Bedfleads 

Clock  cafes 

Defies 

Chcfts 

Bureaus 

Chairs,  Windfor 

Chairs  RuOx 

• 

CAEKIAGES. 

Coachesy 

Phaetonsf  &c 

ChariotSf 

Waggons  and  carts 

WOOD. 

Staves  and  heading 

Boxes  and  brakes 

Shingles 

Blocks 

Shook  calks 

/Oars 

Calks 

Oar  rafters 

Laths 

Trunnels 

Hoops 

Cedar  and  oak  knees 

Hoop-poks 

.  Bread  hooks 

Mails 

Carlings 

Bowfprits 

,   Anchor  fiocks 

Booms 

Cedar  polls        ^^ 

Spars 

Oak  boards  and  plank 

Hand  fplkes 

Pine  balk 

Pumps 

Pine  boards  and  plank 

Of   THE  UNfTED   STATES. 
(Wood  cotttinmei.) 


m 


lards  and  plank 

Mad  hoops 

5 

Axe  helves 

c,  pine,  &c. 

Trufs  hoops 

to,  ditto 

Yokes  and  boves  for  oxen 

hogan/ 

.    Lock  ftocks 

vita 

.     Worm  tubs 

i  and  nicaragua 

,     Wheel  barrows 

ly,  logwood^  &c« 

Waggon  and  cart  whedt 

le,  &c. 

Spokes  and  Fellies  • 

oak,  pine,  hickoryi 

»5cc»  Spinning  wheels 

oak  bark 

Tubs,  pails,  &c. 

ki  ground 

Bowls,  diihes,  platters,  &c. 

! 

rCJNDRIBS. 

)0t 

Nutts 

earl 

Oil  whale 

Oil  fpermaceti 

Oillinfoc^.     .. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

for  fmiths 

Porcelain  or  China  wire 

le 

Powder,  gun 

;  or  lampblack 

Powder,  bait 

cs 

Pomatum 

Paints 

tcled 

Pipes 

Printmg  preflcs 

Printing  tj^^s 

myrtle  wax 

Plaifter  of  Paris 

Wax 

Soap 

Tallow 

Starch 

Spermaceti 

Snuff 

Steel 

ric3 

Silk,  raw 

Silver,  old , 

s 

• 

Salt 

■                                                                                              a 

iffia  ' 

Stone  w^it 

d  walktng.fticks  , 

l^eathcrs 

1  cottqn  and  wool-cafds  Flints 

GrindftoMi 

No 


tSbt^ 


fi74 


Glafs  ware 

Ditto  for  windows 

Honey 

Hops 

Hay 

Hats 

Horns 

Homtips 

Indigo 

Lime 

Yellow  or  queen's  ware 

Tobacco 


CENERAL  DESCRIFTICMf 

• 

Nankeens 

Ditto  nannfiiAaied 
Tallow 
Twine 
Towcloth 
Tojrs  for  childfta 
Tin 

Ditto  manafaftnred 
Vamilh 

Whalebone^  &<:• 
Waxy  Bees 

Myrtle^  &e« 


The  proportion  of  their  exports,  and  their  Tslne  to  the  nations  bdb 
inentionedj  and  to  their  dominions  refpeflively,  as  they  flood  in 
year  1791  is  as  follows.  * 


SUMMARY  OF    EXPORTS. 

To  the  dominions  of  Rniila  •  »  ^ 

To  the  domifdons  of  Sweden  .  -  • 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark         r        • 

To  the  dominions  of  the  United  Netherlands 

To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain 

To  the  Imperial  ports  of  the  Aoftrian  Nctherlan^  an4 

Germany 
To  Hamburg,  Bremeni  and  other  Hanfe  towns 
To  the  dominions  of  France  ... 

To  the  dominions  of  Spain  »  .  • 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal 
To  the  Italian  Ports  •  •  * 

To  Morocco  •  • 

To  the  £aft  Indies^  generally 
ToAfnca>  generally  «  *  • 

To  fhe  Weft  Indies^  generally 
To  the  North  Weft  Coaft  of  Americf  r 

To  Europe  sind  $he  Weft  Indies  for  a  market  • 

*f  otal  Dollars 


Dols. 

3.570 
21,866. 

277,273- 

7»953i4i^ 

362J010. 

64,259. 

4,298,762. 

i»doi,a86. 

31,726. 

3,66a 

318,628. 

168,477. 

59*434- 
«9*a74-  Ji 
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The  exports  of  the  year  ending  September  31,  1792^  amounted  in 
value  to  twrentj-one  milUoniy-  five  thoa&nd  ^ve  hundred  and  iixty*eighs 
pounds^  from  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  on  the  increafe. 

The  imports  of  Americai  confift  moftly  of  articles  on  which  European 

induftry'has  been  eidiauiledi  an  idea  of  their  extent^  as  well  as  o^that 

oF  the  American  mivigation,  depending  on  their  commerqej  will  appear 

by  the  following  ubies,  containing  abftrafts  of  duties  on  the  imports^ 

mnd  on  the  tonnage  of  ve&ls  entcf«4  into  the  diftitn^  ports  of  the 

Unitod  States^  in  the  year  iw» 
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28o  eE^r£RAL  DESCRiPtloir 

It  maj  be  aeeeflary  here  to  nottoe  the  principtl  reftri^ons»  inpefidQi 
mi  prohibitions  fafttincd  by  the  United  Sutes  in  their  trade  with  th 
difivent  European  kingdonui  in  contrail  with  thofe  fufiained  by 
in  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Of  their  commercial  objeds,  Spain  receives  favorably^  their  brea^^, 
ftoC  Talted  fiflii  wood^  fhips,  tar^  pitchy  and  turpentine*  On  the  :3r 
aeals,  howeveri  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  other  foreign  coarttties,  when  r-sc 
ciportcd  to  their  colonies,  they  have  lately  impofed  do^es,  of  from  hm^lf 
a  dcrfbr  to  two  dollars  the  barrelt  the  duties  being  fo  proportioned  ^o 
the  eurrent  price  of  thrir  own  flour»  as  that  both  together  are  to  maWc 
the  conftant  fum  of  nine  dollars  per  barrel. 

They  do  not  difcourage  the  rice>  pot  and  pearl  a(h,  falted  proviiions, 
•r  whale  oil  of  the  United  States ;  but  thefe  articles  being  in  (mail  de- 
mand at  their  markets,  are  carried  (hither  but  in  4  fmall  degree*  Their 
deaattd  for  rice,  howeveri  is  increafing.  Neither  tobaccoj  nor  indigo 
are  received  there*  American  commerce  is  permitted  with  their  Ca^ 
aaiy  Iflandsi  vnder  the  fame  conditions. 

The  Spaniards,  and  their  colonies,  are  the  ad^ual  confnmers  of  whal 
they  receive  from  the  United  States* 

The  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  free  with  the  kingdom  <i    \ 
Spain ;  foreign  goods  being  received  there  in  their  ihips,  on  the  fzW^ 
conditions  as  if  carried  in  their  own,  or  in  the  veiTeis  of  the  country  of 
which  fuch  goods  are  the  manufa<flure  or  produce* 

Poet u GAL  receives  favourably  American  grain,  bread,  falted  fiil^i 
tnd  other  falted  provifions,  wood,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine* 

For  fl4X-feed,  pot  and  pearl-alh,  though  not  difcouraged,  there  is  litt:!^ 

demaa(l« 

American  (hips  pay  zo  per  cent,  on  being  fold  to  Portugucfe  fubje5^    | 
and  are  then  free  bottoms* 

Foreign  goods,  except  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  receive4  on  t:^ 
lame  footing  in  American  veflels,  as  in  their  own,  or  any  others;  tt^^^ 
U  to  iky,  on  general  duties  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  pes^  ce^^^* 
and  eonfequently  their  navigation  is  unobftrudlcd  by  them.  — Tobacc^^^^* 
lice  and  meals  are  prohibited* 

The  Portuguefe  and  their  colopiqs  confum^  what  they  receive 
Ae  American  States. 

Tbeie  iq;aIations  extend  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape 
Veid  iflandsy  except  that  in  thefe,  meals  and  rice  are  received  freely* 

FftAif  cs  receives  ^vourably- American  bread  ftuff,  rice,  wpod»  pot 
pearl  alhes* 

A  duty  of  ^e  foQS  t])e  kent^i  or  nearly  fofir  and  an  (udf  cents  : 
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paid"  on  AmcricaQ  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.    Whale  oils  pay  fixlivres 
the  k.cntal,  and  are  the  only  foreign  whale  oils  admitted.     Of  the  ft^c^ 
indigo  pays  five  livrcs  on  the  kental ;  their  own  two  and  an  half:  but  a 
difference  of  quality,  ftill  more  than  a  difference  of  duty,  prevents  its 
ieeking  that  market. 
Salted  beef  is  received  freely  for  re-exportation,  but  if  for  home  con- 
^      fumption,  it  pays  ^^t  livres  tht;^  kental.     Other  falted  provifions  pay  that 
^      duty  in  all  cafes,  and  falted  filh  is  made  lately  to  pay  the  prohibitory  one  - 
-*     of  twenty  livres  in  the  kental. 

=^,        American  (hips  are  free  to  earry  to  France  all  foreign  goods  which* 
\    may  be  carried  in  their  own  or  any  other  veffels,  except  tobaccoes  not" 
--     the  growth  of  the  dates ;  and  they  participate  with  the  French  fhips 
—  ^    in  the  excluQve  carriage  of  whale  oils  and  tobacCoes. 
^"        During  their  former  government,  the  tobacco  was  under  a  monopoly; 
^^    but  paid  no  duties,  and  American  (hips  were  freely  fold  in  their  ports» 
=^  '    and  xronvcrted  into  national  bottoms.     The  firft  national  a(rembly  took 
from  American  (hips  this  privilege :  they  emancipated  tobacco  from  its 
•  ^'    i&onopoly,  but  fubjeflcd  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres  fifteen  fous  the 
kental,  carried  in  their  own,   and  twenty-five  livres  if  carried  in  Ame» 
»oaj    fican  veffels,  a  diflfcrence  more  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article, 
e  K      The  French  nation  have  however  offered  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty 
is;|    tf  commerce  with  the  United  States  on  mpre  liberal  terms  and  in  the 
*can  time  have  relaxed  fomc  of  the  above*  reftraints  and  feverities. 

Gaeat  Britain  receives  from  the  dates  pot  and  pearl  a(hes  free# 
whil^  thofe  of  other  nations  pay  a  duty  of  two  (hillings  and  three-pence 
'"^  kental.  There  is  an  equal  diftinflion  in  favour  of  their  bar  iron,  of 
which  article,  however,  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  uie; 
i;ey  Woods  arc  free  from  America,  whilft  they  pay  fome  fmall  duty  front 
wher  countries.  Their  tar  and  piteh  pay  i  id.  fterling  the  barrtlj  from: 
*^^er  alien  countries  they  pay  about  a  penny  and  a  third  mote. 

t'hcir  tobacco,  for   Britifh  confumption,  pays   is.  3d.  ftetling  the 

P^^nd,  cuftom  and  excife,  befides  heavy  expencts  of  colledion*     Andt 

'^^^,  in  the  fame  cafe,  pays  7s.  4d.  (lerling  the  hundred  weight ;  which, 

'^^dering  it  too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  food,  it  is  confequcntly 

^*^ci  in  very  fmall  quantity. 

*^he  falted  fifh,  and  other  falted  provifions  of  the  United  States,  ex* 

^F^  bacon,  ar«  prohibited.     Bacon  and  whale  oil  are  under  prohibitory 

^^^ies;  fo  are  their  grains,  meals>  and  bread*  as  to  our  internal  confomp- 

^^^tis  ttolefs  in  times  of  fuck  fcarcity  as  miy  raife  the  price  of  wheat  to 

*^^»  fterling  the  q  uaf  tcr,  and  gther  grains  and  meals  in  proportion. 

Vol*   I.  O  o  American 
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American  (hipsy  though  purchafed  and  navigated  by  BritKh  fiijrft^ 
are  not  permitted  to  be  ufed,  even  in  our  trade  with  them* 

While  the  veflels  of  other  nations  are  fecured  by  (landing  lawSj  which 
cannot  be  altered^  but  by  the  concurrent  will  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  BritiOi  legiAature,  in  bringing  hither  any  produce  or  manufaAore 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  which  may  be  lawfully  carried  in 
any  veiTcls,  American  (hips  with  the  fame  prohibition  of  what  is  foreign^ 
art  further  prohibited  by  a  (landing  law  (12  Car.  II.  28.  §.  3,)  froa 
bringing  hither  all  and  any  of  their  own  domed ic  produ^ons  and  m- 
nufadlures.  A  fubfequent  a6l,  indeed,  has  aothorifed  the  executive  power 
to  permit  the  carriage  of  their  produdions  in  their  own  bottoms^atitsfole 
iifcretion ;  and  the  permiflion  has  been  given  from  year  to  year  by  pro- 
clamation, but  fubje6l  every  moment  to  be  withdrawn  on  its  fmgle  will, 
in  which  event,  American  ve(rels  having  any  thing  of  the  kind  onboard) 
fland  interdided  from  the  entry  of  all  firiti(h  ports.     The  difadvantage 
of  a  tenure  which  may  be  fo  fuddenly  discontinued  was  experienced  by 
the  American  merchants  on  a  late  occafion,  when  an  official  notification 
that  this  law  would  be  (I riAly  enforced,  gave  them  juft  apprehenfions  fo^ 
the  fate  of  their  vefTels  and  cargoes  which  they  had  difpatched  or  de- 
dined  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.     The  minifter  indeed,  frankly  ex- 
preffed  his  perfonal  convidion  that  the  words  of  the  order  went  farther 
than  was  intended,  and  fo  he  afterwards  officially  informed  them ;  b^^ 
the  embarraflfmcnts  of  the  moment  were  real  and  great,  and  the  poiJ- 
Ijility  of  their  renewal  lays  their  commerce  to  this  country  under  tli* 
lame  fpecies  of  difcouragement  as  to  other  countries,  where  it  is  rcg^* 
lated  by  a  fingle  legidator ;  and  the  didindion  is  too  remarkable  not    ^ 
be  noticed,  that  the  navigation  of  the  American  States  is  excluded  fr^^ 
the  fccurity  of  fixed  laws,  while  that  fecurity  is  given  to  the  navigati^ 
of  others. 

American  velfels  pay  in  our  ports  is.  gd.  derling  per  ton,  light  and  t^ 
nity  dues,  more  than  is  paid  by  our  oqvn  (hips,  except  in  the  port  ^ 
London,  where  they  pay  the  fame  as  Britifli. 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  receive  from  them  is  re-e:}^orted  to  otl»-  * 
countries,  under  the  ufelefs  charges  of  an  intermediate  depofit  and  doub^ 
voyage.  From  tables  publilhed  in  London,  and  compofed  from  iM 
books  of  our  cuftom-houfes,  it  appears  that  of  the  indigo  imported  he  - 
in  the  years  1773 — 4-75*  ^^^  ^^^^^  was  re-expocted ;  and  from  a  doc  ^ 
,  mcnt  of  authority,  we  learn  that  of  the  rice  and  tobacco  imported  he  - 
before  the  war,  four-fifths  were  re-exported.  The  quantities  fenthc  - 
for  re-exportation  fince  the  war,  are  confiderablydiminifhed,  yetle(s:^ 
than  reafbn  and  national  intered  would  diflate.     The  whole  of  the 
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a  in  it  re*cxportcd  when  wheat  is  below  50s.  the  quarter,  and  other 
iins  in  proportion. 

The  principal  fads,  relative  to  the  queftion  of  recipcocity  of  commer- 
il  regulations!  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
ve>  by  a  gentleman  who  had  accefs  to  every  necefTary  information  for 
e  purpofe,  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  table,  which  we  will  infert, 
order  that  the  citizens  of  one  country,  and  the  fubjeds  of  the  other, 
ay  have  a  clear  and  diiltnd  view  of  the  fubje<^. 

GREAT    BRITAIN  TH5    UNITED    STATES 

Prohib'ts  American  veffels  from  Admit  Britiih  veflels    into   all 

re  ring  into  the  ports  of  feveral  their  ports,    fubje^l  to  a  tonnage 

ts  of  her  dominions,  viz.   the  duty  of  44  cents,    or  24  fterling 

:ft  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  pence,  more  than  American  veflels 

w  Brunfwick,    Newfoundland,  and  an  addition  of  one  tenth  to  the 

pe  Breton,  Hudfon's  Bay,  Hon-  amount  of  the  impoft  accruing  on 

as  Bay,  and  herEaft  India  fpice-  their  cargoes, 
rket. 

5  he  impofes  double  light  money  They  do  not  impofe  extra  light 

American  veflels  in  mod  of  her  money  on  Britiih  veflels  in  any  of 

ts.  their  ports. 

>he  prohibits  the  navigating  ad  They  admit   the  navigating  of 

tumy  of  American  veflels  by  na-  Britifli  veflels  by  native  or  other 

I  or  other  feamen.  feamen,  ad  libitum^ 

>hc  prohibits  the  employment  of  They  admit  the  employment  of 

lerican  built  ihips  by  her  own  Britifli  built  fliips  by  Engiifli  fub-* 

2ens,  in  many  branches  of  trade,  je^s,  in  every  branch   of   trade^ 

'H  any  terms.  upon  the  terms  of  44'  cents  ex- 
tra per  ton,  and  one  tenth  extra 
pn  the  impoft  arifrag  from  theif , 
cargoes, 

►he  charges  a  duty  on  American  They  do  not  charge  a  duty  on 

cloth,  made  up  in  the  United  Britifli  fail  cloth,  made  up  in  Great 

:es  for  Britifli  fliips.  Britain  for  American  ihips. 

he  prohibits  the  importation  of  They  admit  the  importadon  of 

ds  from  feveral  parts  of  her  do-  goods  fron^any  part  of  their  d<vni- 

ions  into  others,  in  American  oions  intp  another,  in  Britifli  vei^ 

eb,  upon  any  terms,  fels,  on  the  terms  of  44  cents jpftt 

1911  ex|n^  ofi  i\ifi  veflel. 

i}ie  prohibits  thf  importation  of  They  a.imit  the  imporM^tlon  of 
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goods  into  Great  Britain,  by  Ame* 
j  ricaa  vdfelsi  from  any  other  coun- 
try than  the  United  States. 

She   prohibits   the  importation 

into  Great  Britain  from  the  United 

\  States>  by  American  veffels,  of  all 

goods  not  produced  by  the  United 

States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
any  goods  previouily  brought  into 
the  United  States,  from  the  faid 
States  into  Gfeat  Britain,  even  in 
]Briti(h  vefTels* 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
-fevural  articles  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States. 

She  lays  duties  of  various  rates 
upon  the  exportation  of  many  ar- 
ticles to  the  United  States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
all  manufadlures  from  the  United 
States,  into  her  Ki^ropean  domi- 
nions, and  her  colonxesj  ui^lefs  it 
be  Tome  very  fimple  preparations 
^nd  decodlioos,  requifite  to  her 
navy,  (hipping,  and  manufadures. 

She  inapofes  very  confiderabic 
duties  upon  forae  of  the  agricultural 
produdions  of  the  United  States^ 
and  excludes  others  by  duties  eaual 
%o  their  valui^. 
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goods  into  the  United  Stttcs,  in 
Britifh  veffels,  from  €<vefy  country 
whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain,  by  Britiih  vcffcls, 
of  any  goods  not;  produced  by  Gnat 
Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation   of    any  goods   previouO/ 
brought  into  Gr^at  Britain,  from 
that  kingdom  intpthe  United  States, 
in    either    Britiih     pr   Amcrian 

bottoms. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  lay  a  duty  on  tlu 
exportation  of  any  article  wliatevci 
to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  iinpo^* 
tation  ofany  manufafture  whatcvc? 
from  Great  Britain. 


Sh|(  prohibits, '  for  eohfiderable 
terms  of  time,  fome  of  the  principal 
fgricultural  produdions  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  at  all 


They  impofe  moderate  dutri^J^ 
lower  than  any   other  foreigii  ^' 
tion  by  2,  3,  and  4  for  one,  on  *^^ 
produce  and  manufaHures  of  QX^ 
Britain,  except  in  a  very  few  i^' 
fiances,  and  exclude  fcqncely  ^^^ 
article^  by  duties  equal  to  tb^^ 
value* 
They  prphilrit  none  of  the  a|p^* 
cultural    produdions,    of    Grf^^- 
Brirain  or  her  domimons* 
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rftood  that  by  treaty 

ne  favours,  which  are 

to  the  United  States, 

ilrs  the  importation  of 
an  articles,  in  Ameri- 
any  but  Britifh  fhips, 
)[)can  dominions. 
)t  permit  an  American 
port  goods  into  fome 
Ions,  and  to  fell  them 
n  Britifli  veflels.  In 
her  dominions,  (lie 
I  tax  on  him,  or  his 
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They  tfeat  Great  Britaifl  as  fa- 
vourable as  any  nation  whatever 
as  to  (hips,  imports,  and  exports* 
and  in  all  other  reipedh* 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  iropor* 
tation  of  any  Britifh  article  in 
Britifli  veflels,  or  any  but  American 
veflels. 

They  permit  a  Britifli  fubjeft  to 
import  goods  into  all  their  ports,  ia 
any  yeflels,  and  to  fell  them  there 
without  any  extra  tax  on  him,  or 
his  fales* 


s  heavy  duties  on  cer- 
>f  the  produce  of  the 
erics,  and  infupport- 
\  others,  in  fome  parts 
nions:  and  in  other 
ohibits    their  impor- 


They  impofe  only  five  per  ccnt^ 
on  the  produce  of  the  Britifli  fifli. 
cries,  which  duty  is  drawn  back  on 
exportation  and  admit,  every  ar- 
ticle derived  from  them. 


They  do  not  prohibit  the  con- 
fumption  of  any  Britifli  article 
whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor« 
tation  of  Britifli  articles  from  fo- 
reign countries  in  any  fliips. 


its  the  confumption  of 
in  articles,  of  which 
:e  importation, 
.ts  the  importation  of 
tides    from    foreign 
)    the  Britifh  domi- 

her  own  ihips. 

*e  advantages,  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  the coiQ« 

erica,  there  is  no  country  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the 

navy  as  the  United  States,  by  the  employment  they  give 

From  Auguft  1789,  to  Auguft  1790,  no  lefs  than  230,000 
h  veflels  cleared  from  thefe  States;  which  much  exceed 
•f  veflels  flie  employed  the  fame  year  in  the  Ruflian  trade. 

Baltic  trade  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  countries  of 
)vvers  that  lie  within  the  Sound,  important  as  it  is  to  her, 
more.  Her  trade  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and 
s  not  altogether  employ  as  xiany  ^vcffcls. — ^Her  whole 
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kvel ;  and  in  times  of  war,  that  is  to  fay.  when  thofe  nations  who  mtyl}^ 
their  principal  carriers^  (hall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if  they  have  not 
within  thcmfelves  the  means  of  tranfportation,  their  produce  maft  beer 
ported  in  belligerent  veflelsj  at  the  increaied  expence  of  war-freigfat  am 
infarance^  and  the  articles  which  will  not  bear  that^  muft  perifh  on  thei 
hands. 

But  it  is  as  a  refource  for  defence  that  their  navigation  will  admi 
neither  negled  nor  forbearance.     The  pofition  and  circumdances  of  tk 
United  States  leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their  land,  and  nothing  t 
defire  beyond  their  prefcnt  rights.     But  on  the  fea  they  are  open  toiiL^*' 
jury,  and  they  have  there,  too,  a  commerce  which  muft  be  proteftei  — 
This  can  only  be  done  by  poffeffing  a  refpe^ble  body  of  citizen-sea^ — 
MSN,  and  of  artiits  and  eftabliOiments  in  readinefs  for  (hip-building. 

Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to  th^^^ 

indu((ry  of  all,  fo  that  every  perfon  and  veflTcl  (hould  be  free  to  take  em * 

ployment  wherever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States  would  certalnlf*^  ^ 
not  fet  the  example  of  appropriating  to  thcmfelves,  exclu(ively,  any  pot-^-'^ 
tion  of  the  common  Hock  of  occupation.  They  would  rely  on  the 
terprize  and  aftivity  of  their  citizens  for  a  due  participation  of  the  bc» 
fits  of  the  feafaring  bu(inefs,  and  for  keeping  the  marine  clafs  of  citizc 
equal  to  their  obje^.  But  if  particular  nations  grafp  at  undue  ^ares, 
more  efpecially  if  they  feiarc  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  con —  -a 
vert  them  into  aliment  for  their  own  ftrength,  and  withdraw  them  emiie-^^' 

ly  from  the  fupport  of  thofe  to  whom  they  belong,  defenfivc  and  pro 

tedling  mcafures  become  nece(niry  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whofe  marili  ^ 
rcfources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it  will  be  difarmed  of  its  defence ;  its  pr^  — 
dudtions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  pofTcffed  itfelf  cxr-* 
clnfively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  politics  may  be  infla—  h 
cnced  by  thofe  who  command  its  commerce.  The  carriage  of  their  owo  ji^ 
commodities,  if  once  eftabli(hed  in  another  channel,  cannot  be  refumcd 
in  the  moment  they  may  defire.  If  they  lofe  the  feamen  and  artifts 
whom  it  now  occupies,  they  lofe  the  prefent  means  of  marine  defence,  I  p^^^ 
*  and  time  will  be  requifite  to  raife  up  others,  when  difgrace  or  lotfeslhall  I  4 
bring  home  to  their  feelings  the  error  of  having  abandoned  them.  The  I  Un 
materials  for  maintaining  their  due  (hare  of  navigation  are  theirs  in  1  (he 
abundance ;  and,  as  to  the  mode  of  ufing  them,  they  have  only  to  adopt  ^  tii 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  thus  put  them  on  the  defenfive,  or  others 
^uivalent  and  better  fitted  to  their  circumftances.  I  v 

The  following  principles  being  founded  in  reciprocity,  appear  P^^*  1  f 
fc^ly  juH,  ando(ier  nocaufeof  coipplsuiKtoanynatioa,  J  1 

ift.  Wtot 
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at  (1.  Whfrc  a  nation  impofcs  high  duties  on  their  produdlions,  or  pro- 
il  L:>  its  them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do  the  fame  by 
th.^:irs,  iirft  burthening  or  excluding  thofe  produftions  which  they  carry 
the^  re  in  competition  with  their  own  of  the  fame  kind;  felcdling  next 
fucrli  manufaftures  as  they  take  from  them  in  grcatetl  quantity,  and  which 
at  tiht  fame  time  they  could  the  fooncft  furnilh  to  themfelves,  or  obtain 
from  other  countries ;   impofing  on  them  duties  lighter  at  firft,  but  hea- 
vier and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  fupply  open.     Such 
duties  having  the  efFedl  of  indireft  encouragement  to  domeftic  roanufac« 
tares  of  the  fame  kind^  may  induce  the  manufadurer  to  come  himfelf 
into  thefe  dates;  where  cheaper  fubfi{len9ei  equal  lawsi  and  a. vent  of 
his  wares,  free  of  duty,  may  enfure  him  the  higheft  profits  from  his 
fliill  and  induftry.     And  here  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  tlie  ftatc  go- 
vernments to  co-operate  elTentially,  by  opening  the  refources  of  encou- 
ragement which  are  under  their  controul,  extending  them  liberally  ta 
^rtifts  in  thofe  particular  branches  of  manufafture,  for  which  their  foil, 
clirxiate,  population,  and  other  circumftanccs  have  matured  them^  and 
foU^ring  the  precious  efforts  and  progrefs  of  houfehold  manufafture  by 
*^Oie  patronage  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its  objedts,  guided  by  the  local 
^^formations  they  poflefs,  and  guarded  againft  abufe  by  their  prefence 
*^ci  attentions.     The  oppreffions  on  their  agriculture  in  foreign  ports 
W'OuId  thus  be  made  the  occafion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence  on 
^H^  coQncils  and  condudl  of  others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufadturesf 
^^d  population  among  themfelves. 

2d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  permiflion  to  their  merchants  and  favors 
^o  refide  within  certain  parts  of  their  dominions,  they  may,  if  it  (hould 
be  thought  expedient,  refufc  refidenceto  theirs,  in  any  and  every  part  of 
the  ft^tes,  or  modify  their  tranfadions, 

3d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  receive  in  their  vcflcls  any  produdllons 
but  their  own,  they  may  refufe  to  receive,  in  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
produdllons.  ' 

4th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  confider  any  veffel  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  not  been  built  within  their  territories,  they 
ihould  refufe  to  confider  as  belonging  to  them,  any  veffel  not  built  within 
their  territories. 

5th^  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  their  veffels  the  carriage  even  of  their 
own  prod udions  to  certain  countries  under  their  domination,  they  might 
refufe  to  theirs,  of  every  defcription,  the  carriage  of  the  fame  produc- 
tions to  the  fame  countries.  But  as  Juftice  and  good  neighbourhood 
would  didate,  that  thofe  who  have  no  part  in  impofing  the  reftridion  on 
liicm,  (hould  not  be  the  vidims  of  the  mea(axc^  oSio^xa^  vq  ^tS&'^v'Ssu^ 
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tffc^f  It  may  be  proper  to  confine  the  reftri^ions  to  vefTels  owned  of 
navigated  by  any  fubjedls  of  the  fame  dominant  power,  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  the  faid  prodiiflions  are  to  be  car. 
pcd. — And  to  prevent  all  inconvenience  tp  the  faid  inhabitants,  and  to 
fheir  own,  by  too  fuddcn  a  check  on  the  means  of  tranfportationj  they 
may  continue  to  admit  the  vefTcls  marked  for  future  exclufion,  en  an  ad- 
l^anced  tonnage,  and  for  fuch  length  of  time  only,  as  may  be  fuppofcd 
pcceflary  to  provide  againft  that  inconvenience. 

The  eftablilhment  of  fome  of  thcfo  principles  by  Great  Britain  aloRfi 
)ias  already  loft  the  Americans,  in  their  commerce  with  that  country 
^d  its  pofleffions,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  vcflels  ot  near  40,000 
tons  burthen,  according  to  ftatements  from  official  materials.  This  in- 
volves a  proportional  lofs  of  feamen,  fhipvvrights,  and  (hip  building, 
^nd  is  too  ferious  a  lofs  to  admit  forbearance  of  fome  effed^ual  remedy. 

It  is  true  they  muft  expcfl  fome  inconvenience  in  pradlice,  from  the 
^ablifhment  of  difcriminaiing  duties.  But  in  this,  as  in  fo  many  other 
cafes,  they  are  left  to  chufc  betweeq  two  evils,  Thefe  inconveniences 
^rc  nothing  when  weighed  againft  the  lofs  of  wealth  and  lofs  of  force, 
vhich  will  follow  their  perfeverance  in  the  plan  of  indifcrimination. — 
TSVhep  once  it  (hall  be  perceived  that  they  are  either  in  the  fyftera  or  the 
habit  of  giving  equal  advantages  to  thofe  who  extinguifh  their  commerce 
and  navigation,  by  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  to  thofe  who  treat  both 
with  liberality  and  juftice,  liberality  and  juftice  will  be  converted  by  all 
into  duties  and  prohibitions,  tt  is  not  to  the  moderation  and  jqftice  of 
Others  that  thpy  are  to  truft  for  fair  and  equal  accefs  to  market  with  their 
pro4uAionS|  of  for  their  due  (hare  in  the  tranfportation  of  them; 
but  to  their  means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to  ufc  them« 
Nor  do  the  Inconveniences  of  difcrimination  merit  confideration.  Not 
one  of  the  nations  beforementioned,  perhaps,  not  a  commercial  nation 
on  ts^rA,  is  without  them.  In  their  cafe,  one  diftin6\ion  alone  will  fuf- 
^cc,  that  is  to  fay,  between  nations  who  favour  their  produdions  and 
navigation,  and  thofe  who  do  not  favour  thcni.  One  fet  of  moderate 
duties,  {2iy  the  prefent  duties,  for  the  firft,  and  a  fixed  advance  on  thefe 
^s  to  fome  article,  and  prohibitions  as  to  others,  for  the  la(t. 

Still  muft  it  be  repeated,  that  friendly  arrangements  are  preferable; 
with  all  who  will  pome  into  them;  and   that  they  (hould  carry    into 
fuch  arrangements,  all  the  liberality  and  fpirit  of  accommodation,  whicl\, 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit, 

France  has,  of  her  own  accord,  propofed  negociations  for  improving, 
by  a  new  treaty,  on  fair  and  equal  principles,  the  commercial  relations. 
of  the  two  countries.    But  her  iAteri^al  difturbanccs  have  hitherto  pre* 
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nted  the  profecution  of  thena  to  efre<^,  though  America  has^uid  ic- 
rated  aflurances  of  a  continuance  of  the  difpofitioo. 

Propofals  of  friendly  arrargement  have  been  n[iade  on  the  part  of  the. 
nited  States,  by  the  prefent  government,  to  that  of  Great  Britainj 
It  being  already  on  as  good  a  footing  in  law^  and  a  better  in  fad, 
£in  tlie  mod  favoured  nation,  they  have  not  as  yet  difcovered  any  dif-^ 
•fition  to  attend  tothofe  overtures. 

V/e  have  no  rcafon  to  conclude  that  friendly  arrangements  will  be  ^^ 
incd  by  the  other  nations,  with  whom  they  have  fuch  commercial  inicr- 
iurfe  as  nwy  render  them  important.  In  the  mean  while,  it  will  reft 
ith  the  wifdom  of  Congrefs  to  determine  whetlicr,  as  tothofe  natiooSj 
hey  will  not  furceafe  exparte  regulations,-  on  the* reafpnable  prefump- 
on  that  they  will  concur  in  doing  whoever  judice  and  moderatipo 
idtate  (hould  be  done. 

MANUFACTURES. 

WE  now  come  to  the  fubjefl  of  manufaflurcs,  the  expediency  of  encou* 
ging  of  which  in  the  United  States,  was  not  long  fince  deemed  very 
leftionable,  but  the  advantages  of  which,  appear  at  this  time  to  be 
cntrally  admitted.  The  embarraflments  which  have  obftrudled  the 
TDgrefs  of  their  external  trade  with  European  nations,  have  led  them 
\  fcrious  refledions  on  the  neceflity  of  enlarging  the  fphere  of  tlieirdo- 
cftic  commerce :  the  reftridive  regulations  which  in  foreign  markets 
ivc  abridged  the  vent  of  the  increaiing  furplus  of  their  agricultural 
oduce,  have  ferved  to  beget  in  them  an  earned  defire,  that  a  more  ex- 
ifive  demand  for  that  furplus  may  be  created  at  home:  And  the  com« 
*tc  fuccefs  which  has  rewarded  manufaduring  cnterprife,  in  fome  va? 
ible  branches,  confpirlng  with  the  prorolfing  fymptoms  which  attend 
ne  lefs  mature  effays  in  others,  judify  a  hope,  that  the  obdaclea  to  the 
owth  of  this  fpecies  of^indudry  are  lefs  formidable  than  they  were  ap^ 
shended  to  be ;  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  in  its  further  extent 
n,  a  full  indemnification  for  any  external  di  fad  vantages,  which  are  or 
\y  be  experienced,  as  well  as  an  acpeflion  of  refources,  favourable  tq 
tional  independence  and  fafety. 

There  dill  are,  neverthclefs,  among  the  Americans,  many  refpcdlabla 
rrons  of  opinions  unfriendly  to  the  encouragement^  of  manufiidnres. — . 
le  following  are,  fubdantiallyi  the  arguments  by  which  thefe  opinion^ 
*  defended : 

•*  In  every  country,  fay  thofe  who  entertain  them,  agriculture  is  the 
)^  bene;fidu|l  ^^froffuSh^  objeft  oi  l^uman  induftty,    TVvv&  ^c>^\\\oyv^ 
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gcnenily,  if  not  nnivcrfally  true,  applies  with  peculiar  emphafis  to  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  their  immenfe  trades  of  fertile  tcrritor)', 
minhabited  and  unimproved*  Nothing  can  afford  fo  advantr-geous  as 
employment  for  capital  and  labour,  as  the  converfion  of  this  extenfue 
wildernefs  into  cultivated  farms.  Nothing,  equally  with  this,  can  con. 
tribute  to  the  population,  ftrength,  and  real  riches  of  the  coantr}." 

*'  To  endeavour,  by  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  government,  to 
icoelerate  the  growth  of  manufadures,  is,  in  faft,  to  endeavour,  by 
force  and  art,  to  transfer  the  natural  current  of  induftr}',  from  a 
more  to  a  Ws  beneficial  channel.  Whatever  has  fuch  a  tendency  mail 
necefiarily  be  unwifc  :  Indeed  it  can  hardly  ever  be  wife  in  a  government 
to  attempt  to  give  a  dircdlion  to  the  induftry  of  its  citizens.  This,  under 
Ac  qoick-fighted  guidance  of  private  intereft,  will,  if  left  to  itfdft  in- 
fallibly find  its  own  way  to  the  moft  profitable  employment ;  and  itisbf 
fuch  employment  that  the  public  profpferity  wjll  be  moft  eflTeflually  pro* 
moted.  To  leave  induftry  to  itfelf,  therefore,  is,  in  almoft  every  cA 
the  foundcft  as  well  as  the  fimpleft  policy." 

**  This  policy  is  not  only  recommended  to  the  United  States,  by  coi 
derations  which  affedl  all  nations ;  it  is  in  a  manner  didlated  to  them 
tiie  imperious  force  of  a  very  peculiar  fituation.  The  fmallnefs  of  theit 
population,  compared  with  their  territory,  the  conftant  allurements  to; 
emigration  from  the  fettled  to  the  unfettled  parts  of  the  country;  thciii», 
cility  with  which  the  lefs  independent  condition  of  an  artifan  can  be  eX' 
changed  for  the  more  independent  condition  of  a  farmer ;  thefe,  andfioi* 
larcaufes,  confpireto  produce^  and  for  a  length  of  time  muft  continue  to 
occafion,  a  fcarcity  of  hands  for  ipanufadlurin^  occupation,  and  dear* 
nefs  of  Ubour  generally.  To  thefe  dif^d vantages  for  the  profecutionof 
manufa^ures,  a  deficieijcy  of  pecuniary  capital  being  added,  the  profpeft 
of  a  fuccefsful  competition  witji  the  manufafturers  of  Europe  muft  be  rct 
garded  as  little  lefs  than  defperate.  Extenfive  manuf^ftures  can  only  be  : 
the  offspring  of  a  redundant,  at  leaft  of  a  full  population.  Till  the  lat* 
ter  Ihall  charadlerife  the  fi^uatloi>  of  this  country,  'tis  vain  to  hope  fo* 
th«  former." 

'*  If,  contrary  to  the  natural  courfc  of  things,  an  unfeafonablc  ^n^ 
premature  fpring  can  be  given  to  certain  fabrics,  by  heavy  duties,  prob^ 
bitions,  bounties,  or  by  other  forced  expedients,  this  will  only  be  to  fi^ 
crificc  the  interefts  of  the  community  to  thofe  of  particular  claifes.  ^ 
fides  the  mifdiredion  of  labour,  a  virtual  monopoly  will  be  ^vcn  to  tf^ 
perfons  employed  on  fuch  fabrics;  and  an  enhancement  of  price^  thci^ 
eyitable  confequence  of  every  monopoly,  muft  be  defrayed  at  the  expcnc:^ 
of  the  otjicr  parts  of  the  {odtty  •    It  \^  iw  ^t^feiM%  that  thofe  pcrfi>^ 
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(hotilcibcengagedinthccuhivation  of  the  earth,  and  that  we  (hould  procure 
in  exchange  for  its  produftions,  the  commodities  with  wh\ch  foreignen 
arc  able  to  fupply  us  in  greater  perfeftion,  and  upon  better  terms/' 

This  mode  of  reafoning  is  founded  upon  fafls  and  principles,  which 

have  certainly  refpeftable  pretcnfions.    If  it  had  governed  the  conduft 

of  nations  more  generally  than  it  has  done,  there  is  room  to  (uppofi^ 

that  it  might  have  carried  them  fafler  to  profperity  and  greatnefs  thaa 

they  have  attained  by  the  purfuit  of  maxims  too  widely  oppofite«    Moft 

general  theories,  however,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions,  and  there  are  few, 

if  any,  of  the  political  kind,  which  do  not  blend  a  coniiderable  portion 

of  error  with  thie  truths  they  inculcate. 

In  .order  to  form  an  accurate  judgement,  how  far  that  which  has  been 
juft  dated  oaght  to  be  deemed  liable  to  a  fimilar  imputation,  it  is  necef^ 
fary  to  advert  carefully  to  the  confiderations  which  plead  in  favour  of 
manufafluresy  and  which  appear  to  recommend  the  fpecial  and  pofitive 
encoaragement  of  them,  in  certain  cafes^  and  under  certain  reafonablc 

Uuutations. 

-1 

It  ought  readily  to  be  conceded,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  a$ 
the  primary  and  moft  certain  fource  of  national  fupply;  as  the  immedsaie 
and  chief  fource  of  fubfiftence  to  man;  as  the  principal  fource  of  thofe 
Materials  which  conftitute  the  nutriment  of  other  kinds  of  labour;  as  ia- 
[  &ding  a  ftate  moft  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
r&nan  mind ;  one,  perhaps,  moft  conducive  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
hman  fpecies ;  has  intrin£cally  a  ftrong  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  eveiy 
•thcr  kind  of  induftry. 

But  that  it  has  a  title  to  any  thing  like  an  exclufive  predileftion  ia 

any  country,  ought  to  be  admitted  with  great  caution.    That  it  is  cvea 

ftorc  produftire  than  every  other  branch  of  induftry,   requires  moie 

'  evidence  than  has  yet  been  given  in  fupport  of  tjie  polition.     That  its 

'real intefcfts,  precious  and  important  as,  without  the  help  of  exaggera- 

^on/  they  truly  arc,  will  be  advanced,  rather  than  injured,  by  the  doe 

Encouragement  of  manufadures,    may  be  fatisfadorily  demonftrated« 

And  the  expediency  of  fuch  encouragement,  in  a  general  view,  may  be 

^etvn  to  be  recommended  by  the  moft  cogent  and  perfuafive  motives  of 

'^tional  policy. 

It  has  be^n  maintained,  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  moft  produc*. 

^^^e,  bnt  the  only  produftive  fpecies  of  induftry.    The  reality  of  this 

*^rtion,  in  either  refped,  has,  however,  not  been  verified  by  any  accu- 

'^tc  detail  of  fads  and  calculations ;  and  the  general  arguments,  which 

adduced  to  prove  it,  are  rather  fubtle  and  paradoxical,  than  foiid  or 
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Thofc  which  maintain  its  exclufivc  produftivcncfs  are  to  this  cffcfl:-- 
Labour  bcftowcd  upon  the  cultivation  of  land  produces  enough,  not 
only  to  replace  all  the  ncceflary  expences  incurred  in  the  bufincfs,  and 
to  maintain  the  perfons  who  arc  employed  in  it,  but  to  afford,  together 
with  the  ortUnary  profit  on  the  ftock  or  capital  of  the  farmer,  a  liett  fur- 
plus,  or  rent  for  the  landlord  or  proprietor  of  the  foil.     But  the  labour 
of  artificers  does  nothing  more  than  replace  the  ftock  which  employs 
diem,  or  which  furnilhcs  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  and  yield  the 
trdinary  profit  upon  that  ftock.     It  yields  nothing  equivalent  to  the  rtvi 
<)f  land-;  neither  docs  it  add  any  thing  to  the  total  *value  of  theocWf 
iotnual produce  o{  iht  land  and  labour  of  the  country.     The  additional 
taluc  given  to  thofe  parts  of  the  produce  of  land,  which  are  wrooglit 
into  manufadlures,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  thofe  other  parts 
of  that  produce  which  are  confuraed  by  the  manufafturers.    If  can  there- 
fore only  be  by  faving,  oi  parfemony^  not  by  the  ^o(\tiwt  produdivenejid 
their  labour,  that  the  claffcs  of  Artificers  can  in  any  degree  augment  tli« 
revenue  of  fociety. 

To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  inafmncK  as  it  is  acknowlcilgd 
that  manufadaring  labour  re-produces  a  value  equal  to  that  which  i 
expended  or  confumed  in  carrying  it  on,  and  continues  in  exiftcRce  the 
original  ftock  or  capital  employed,  it  ought  on  that  account  alone  to 
cfcape  being  confidered  as  wholly  unproduftive :  that  though  it  (hould  be 
admitted,  as  alledged,  that  the  confumption  of  the  produce  of'thefoili 
by  the  claffes  ot  artificers  or  manufafturers  is  exa<fily  equal  to  the  value 
added  by  their  labour  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  exerted ;  yet  it 
would  not  thence  follow,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  or  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour.  If  the  confumption  for  any  given  period  amonnted  to  a 
gvven/umy  and  the  iftcreajed  value  of  the  prod-uce  manufadurcd  in  the 
fame  period  to  a  like  f urn ^  the  total  amount  of  the  confumption  and 
produdlion  during  that  period  would  be  equal  to  the  tnuo  fnms\  and  con- 
fequently  double  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  confumed.  And 
though  the  increment  of  value  produced  by  the  claffes  of  artificers 
Ihould  at  no  time  exceed  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  lan^i  confumed 
by  them,  yet  there  would  be  at  every  moment,  in  confequencc  of  their 
labour,  a  greater  value  of  goods  in  the  market  than  would  exift  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

The  poiition,  that  artificers  can  augment  the  revenue  of  a  focictf 
only  by  parfimony,  is  true  in  no  other  fcnfe  than  in  one,  which  ^ 
equally  applicable  to  hufl^andmen  or  cultivators.  It  may  be  alike  >»• 
firmed  of  all  thcfe  claffes^  that  the  fund  acquired  by  their  labour,  ^^ 
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•ftin^d  for  their  fupport,  is  not,  in  an  ordinary  way,  more  than  equal 
I  it-  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  augmentations  of  the  wealth  ot 
ipital  of  the  community,  except  in  the  inftance  of  fome  extraordinary 
exterity  or  Ikill,  can  only  proceed,  with  refpeft  to  any  of  them,  from  thp 
avings  of  the  more  thrifty  and  parfimonious. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country  can  only  he 
ncreafed  in  two  ways— by  fome  improvement  in  xh&  produ^vve poivcrs  q£ 
he  ufeful  labour,  which  adlually  exifts  within  it,  or  by  fdmfc  increafc 
ii  the  quantity  of  fu^h  labour :  that  with  regard  to  the  firft,  the  labour 
)f  artificers  being  capable  of  greater  fubdivifion  and  fimplicity  of  opera- 
ion  than  that  of  cultivators,  it  is  fufceptible^  in  a  proportionably  greater 
degree,  of  improvement  in  its  prddu^kfe  foyers y  whether  to  be  derived 
rom  an  acceffion  of  fkill,  or  from  the  application  of  ingenious  ma« 
'hinery ;  in  which  particular,  therefore,  the  labour  employed  in  the 
iulture  of  land  can  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  that  engaged  in  manu- 
aftures ;  that  with  regard  to  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
abour,  this,  excluding  adventitious  circumftances,  muft  depend  eifen- 
tially  upon  an  increafe  of  capital^  which  again  muft  depend  Upon  the 
fafings  made  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  furnilh  or  manage  ihats 
vhich  is  at  an,y  time  employed,  whether  in  agriculture,  or  in  manufac* 
turcs,  or  in  any  other  way; 

But  while  the  txclufi've  produftivenefs  of  agricultural  labour  has  been 
iu8  denied  and  refuted,  the  fuperiority  Of  its  produftivenefs  has  been 
onccded  without  hefitation.  As  this  conceffion  involves  a  point  of 
onfidefable  magnitu  de,  in  relation  to  maxims  of  public  adminiftration, 
he  grounds  on  which  it  refts  are  worthy  of  a  diftinft  and  particular  cxa- 
ninationi 

One  of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of,  ill  fupport  of  the  idea,  may  be 
tonounccd  both  quaint  and  fuperficial :  it  amounts  to  this — that  in 
he  produdions  of  the  foilj  nature  co-operates  with  man  ;  and  that  the 
ffeft  of  their  joint  labour  itiuft  be  greater  than  that  of  the  labotir  of 
'an  alone. 

This,  hou^ever,  is  far  from  being  a  neterfafy  ihferenci;.  It  is  very 
^nceivable,  that  the  labour  of  man  alone  laid  out  upon  a  work  Requiring 
eat  ikill  and  art  to  bring  it  to  perfc<flion,  may  be  more  produftive  in 
'fuey  than  the  litbour  of  nature  and  maii  combined,  when  directed 
•^ards  more  fimple  operstions  and  objeds'r  and  when  it  is  recollefted 

%vhat  an  extent  the  agency  of  nature,  in  the  •  application  of  the  me- 
^nical  powers,  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  profecution  of  manufadures, 
-  fuggeftiozi  which  has  been  noticed  lofes  even  the  appearance  of 
^iifibility, 
VoLL  Q^q  v. 
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It  might  alfo  be  obierved,  with  a  contrary  view,  that  thelabooreift^ 
ployed  in  agriculture  is  in  a  great  meafure  periodical  and  bccafional, dc*^ 
pending  on  feafons,  liable  to  various  and  longintcrmiflions;  while  that  oc- 
cupied in  many  manufadures  is  conftant  and  regular,  extending  throug^l^ 
the  year,  embracing  in  fome  inftanccs,.  night  as  well  as  day.    It  is  alfe 
probable,  that  there  are  among  the  cultivators  of  land  more  examples 
of  remiffnefs  than  among  artificers.     The  farmerj  from  the  peculiar  fer'- 
tility  of  his  land,  or  fome  other  favourable  circumllances,  may  fre- 
quently obtain  a  livelihood,  even  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  caro 
leflhefs  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  ;    but  the  artifan  ciin  with  grea^t 
difficulty  eflfeft  the  fame  objeil,  without  exerting  himfelf  pretty  equally 
with  all  thofe  who  arc  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit.     And  if  it  mzi^J 
likewife  be  aflumcd  as  a  fad,   that  manufaftures  open  a  .wider  field   "tro 
exertions  of  ingenuity  than  agriculture,  it  would  not  be  a  ft  rained  con- 
jefture,  that  the  labour  employed  in  the  former,  being  at  once  mo  ^ 
conftant,  more  uniform,  and  more  ingenious,  than  that  which  is  employ^ 
in  the  latter,  will  be  found  at  the  fame  time  more  produ6live. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  lay  ftrefs  on  obfervations  of  this  nature ;  tb^J 
ought  only  to  ferve  as  a  counterbalaijce  to  thofe  of  a  fimilar  cotf** '. 
plexion.    Circumftances  fo  vague  and  general,  as  well  as  fo  abftraft,c^ 
afford  little  inftruftion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Another,  and  that  which  feems  to  be  the  principal   argument  of" 
fcred  for  the  fuperior  produdivenefs  of  agricultural  labour,  turns  upoo  J 
the  allegation,  that  labour  employed  on  manufaftures  yields  nothing, 
equivalent  to  the  rent  of  land ;  or  to  that  nett  furplus,  -as  it  is  callcA 
which  accrues  to  the  proprietor  of  the  foil. 

But  this  diftinftion,  important  as  it  has  been  deemed,  appears  rathcf 
verbal  XkidSifuhftantial, 

It  is  eafily  difcernible,  that  what  in  the  firft  inftance  is  divided  inW 
two.  parts  under  the  denomination  of  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  ftockof 
the  farmer  and  rent  to  the  landlord,  is  in  the  fecond  inftance  united 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  ftock  of  the 
undertaker  j  and  that  this  formal  or  verbal  diftribution  eonftitutes  the 
whole  difference  in  the  two  cafes.     It  feems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that  the  land  is  itfelf  a  ftock  or  capital,  advanced  or  lent  by  its  owner  to 
the  occupier  or  tenant,  and  that  the  rent  he  receives  is  oijy  the  ordinaif 
profit  of  a  certain  ftock  in  land,  not  managed  by  the  proprietor  hin- 
felf,  but  by  another  to  whom  he  lends  or  lets  it,  and  who,  on  his  part, 
advances  a  fecond  capital  to  ftock  and  improve   the  land,  upon  which 
he  alfo  receives  the  ufual  profit.     The  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  arc  therefoie  notliing  more  than  th^  ordinary  fr^P 
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ftf/w^  capitals  belonging  to  /wo  different  perfons,  and  united  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm  :  as  in  the  other  cafe,  the  furplus  which  arifes  upon 
any  manufaftory,  after  replacing  the  expences  of  carrying  it  on,  an** 
fwers  to  the  ordinary  profits  of  one  or  more  capitals  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  fuch  manufadlory.     It  is  faid  one  or  more  capitals ;  becaufc 
in  faft,  the  fame  thing  which  is  contemplated  in  the  cafe  of  the  farm^ 
foraetimes  happens  in  that  of  a  manufaftory.     There  is  one  who  fur- 
nilhes  part  of  the  capital,  or  lends  a  part  of  the  money,  by  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  another  who  carries  it  on  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
capital.    Out  of  the  furplus  which  remains,  after  defraying  expences, 
an  intereft  is  paid  to  the  money  lender  for  the  portion  of  the  capital  fur- 
piftied  by  him,  which  exaftly  agrees  with  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord; 
and  the  refidue  of  that  furplus  conftitutes  the  profit  of  the  undertaker 
or  manufa(flurer,  and  agrees  with  what  is  denominated  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  ftock  of  the  farmer.     Both  together  make  the  ordinary 
profits  of  two  capitals  employed  in  a  manufadory  ;   as  in  the  other  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  revenue  of  the  farmer  compofc  the  ordi- 
wry  profits  of  two  capitals,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 
•  The  rent  therefore  accruing  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  far  from 
keing  a  criterion  of  excluji've  produftivenefs,  as  has  been  argued,  is  no 
criterion  even  of  fuperior  produdlivenefs.     The  q^ueftion  muft  ftill  bc^ 
whether  the  furplus,  after  defraying  expences  of  a  gi^wen  capital^  em- 
ployed in  the  pur  chafe  and  tmproucment  of  a  piece  of  land,  is  greater 
or  lefs  than  that  of  a  like  capital  employed  in  the  profecution  of  a 
nianufaftory;  or  whether  the  nvhole  walue  produced  ixom  2i  given  capital 
and  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  employed  in  one  way,  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  whole  value  produced  from  an  equal  capital  and  an  equal  quan-^ 
(ity  of  labour  employed  in  the  other  way  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  whether 
the  bufinefs  of  agricukure  cr  that  of  manufadures  will  yield  the  greateft 
produd,  according  to  a  compound  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  capital 
and  the  quantity  of  labodr  which  are  employed  in  the  one  or  in  the 
ether. 

The  folution  of  either  of  thefe  queftions  is  not  eafy ;  it  involves  nu- 
merous and  complicated  details,  depending  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  objeds  to  be  compared.  It  is  not  known  that  the  comparifon  has 
ever  yet  been  made  upon  fuflicient  data  properly  afcertained  and  analyfed. 
To  be  able  to  make  it  with  fatisfa(!:"lory  precifion  would  demand  much 
previous  inquiry  and  clofe  inveftigation. 

'    Some  eflays,  however,  have  been  made  towards  acquiring  the  requifite 
jnforn^ation,  which  have  rather  fcrved  to  throw  doubt  upon,  than  to 

Q^q  a  confirm 


^  ' 
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confirm  the  hypothcfis  under  examination,  But  it  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged^ that  they  have  been  too  little  diveriificd,  and  are  too  iinpeiieft 
to  authorife  a  definitive  conclufion  either  way,  leading  rather  to  proba- 
ble conjedure  than  to  certain  deduftion.  They  render  it  probable  that 
there  arc  various  branches  of  manufaftures  in  which  a  given  capital  will 
yield  a  greater  total  produft,  and  a  confiderably  greater  nett  produd  than 
an  equal  capital  iuveded  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  lands;  and 
that  there  are  alfo  fome  branches,  in  which  both  the  grofs  and  the  nett 
produce  will  exceed  that  of  agricultural  induftry,  according  to  9  com^ 
pound  ratio  of  capital  and  labour.  But  it  is  on  this  laft  point  that  there 
appears  to  be  the  greateft  room  for  doubt.  It  is  far  lefs  diflScult  to  infer 
generally  that  the  nett  produce  of  capital  engaged  in  manufaftoting  en* 
terprifes  is  greater  than  that  of  capital  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  fuggcftions  are  not  defigned.  to  inculcate  an  opinion 
th^t  manufacturing  induftry  is  more  productive  than  that  of  agriculture, 
They  arc  intended  ratl^er  to  fliew  that  the  reverfc  of  this  propofition  is 
not  afcertained ;  that  the  general  arguments  which  are  brought  to  cftab* 
lilh  it  are  not  fii^tisfaftory ;  and,  confequently,  that  ^  fuppofirion  of  the 
fuperior  produdlivenefs  of  tillage  ought  to  be  no  obftacle  to  liftening  to 
any  fubftantial  inducement  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  which 
may  be  otherwife  perceived  to  exift,  through  an  apprehenfion  that  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  labour  from  a  more  to  a  lefs  profitable 
employment. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  on  a  full  and  accurate  developemcnt  of 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  faCt  and  calculation,  it  would  be  difcover-' 
ed  that  there  is  no  materia!  difference  between  the  aggregate  prodyClivc- 
nefs  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other  kind  of  induftry  ;  and  that  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  encouragements,  which  may  ii^  any  cafe  be  propofed  to  be 
given  to  either,  ought  to  be  determined  upon  confiderations  irrelative  to 
^ny  comparifon  of  that  nature, 

.  But  without  contending  for  the  fuperior  produCtivenefs  of  manufac- 
turing induftry,  it  may  conduce  to  a  better  judgement  of  the  policy, 
ivhich  ought  to  be  purfued  by  the  United  States  refpev5ling  its  encourage- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  fubjeCt  under  fome  additional  afpedts,  tending 
not  only  to  confirm  the  idea,^  that  this  kind  of  induftry  has  been  impro- 
perly reprefented  as  unproductive  in  itfelf  *  but  to  evince  in  addition, 
that  the  cftabliftiment  and  diffufion  of  manufactures  will  have  the  eft^ 
of  rendering  the  total  mafs  of  ufeful  and  productive  labour,  in  a  com- 
munity, greater  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  In  profecuting  this  difi 
cuffion,  it  may  be  neceffary  briefly  to  refurae  and  review  foine  of  tip 
topics  which  have  been  already  touched, 

•  T« 
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To  affirm  that  the  labour  of  the  manufafturcr  is  unprodu6tivc,  becaufi: 
confuraes  as  much  of  the  produce  of  land  as  he  adds  value  to  the  mr 
terials  which  he  manufaftures,  is  not  bettef  founded,  than  it  would  be 
ifiirm,  that  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  which  ftirnilhes  materials  to  dtt 
nufadurer,  is  unproduftive,  becaufe  he  confumes  an  equal  value  of 
nufadurcd  articles.     Each  furnilhes  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 

his  labour  to  the  other,  and  each  deftroys  a  correfpondent  pordott 

the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time 
£  maintenance  of  two  citizens,  inftead  of  one,  is  going  on ;  the  ftate 
s  two  members  inftead  of  one  ;and  they  together  confnmc  twice  the 
luc  of  what  is  prodqqed  from  the  land. 

If  inftead  of  a  farmer  and  artificer,  there  was  a  ftrmcr  only,  he  would 
t  under  the  neceffity  of  devoting  ^  part  of  his  labour  to  the  febricetion 
'cloathing  and  other  articles,  which  he  would  procure  of  the  artifioer^ 
the  cafe  of  there  being  fuch  a  perfon ;  and  of  courfc,  he  would  be  able 
devote  lefs  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  would  draw  from 
a  proportionably  lefs  produft.  The  whole  quantity  of  produ^on>  in 
lisftate  of  things,  in  provifions,  raw  materials  and  manufaftures,  wouM 
JrtainJy  not  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  .what  would  be  produced  la 
•ovifions  and  raw  materials  only,  if  there  were  an  artificer  as  well  as  z 
xmer. 

Again — If  there  were  both  an  artificer  and  a  farmer,  the  latter  would 
5  left  at  liberty  p  purfue  exclufively  the  cultivation  of  his  farm*  A 
cater  quantity  of  provifions  and  raw  materials  would  of  coorft  fae 
oduced,  equal,  at  leaft,  as  has  been  already  obfcrved,  to  the  whole 
nount  of  the  provifions,  raw  materials,  and  manufaftures,  which  would 
ift  on  a  contrary  fuppofition.     The  artificer,  at  the  fame  time,  would 

going  on  in  the  produftion  of  manufaftured  commodities,  to  ai^ 
lount  fufficient  not  only  to  repay  the  farmer,  in  thofc  commodities,  fof 
'provifions  and  materials  which  were  procured  from  him,  but  to  fumilh 

artificer  himfelf  with  a  fupply  of  fimilar  commodities  for  his  owt^ 
•  Thus,  then,  there  would  be  two  quantities  or  values  in  exiftence 
ead  of  one ;  and  the  revenue  and  confumption  would  be  double  ii^ 

cafe,  what  it  would  be  in  the  other, 

« 

f"  in  place  of  both  thefe  fuppofitions,  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  two 
i:icrs  and  no  artificer,  each  of  whom  applied  a  part  of  his  labour  to  the 
^ureof  land,  and  another  part  to  the  fabrication  of  c&anufaftures ;  i^ 
►  cafe,  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  beftowed  upon  land  would 
duce  the  fame  quantity  of  provifions  and  raw  materials  only,  m  would 
pfoduced  by  the  entire  fum  of  th^  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  fame 
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manner^  and  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  beftowcd  upon  manafec- 
tQits,  would  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  manufaftures  only,  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  entire  fum  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  fame 
manner.     Hence  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  two  farmers  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  the 
mrtificer ;  and  hence  it  refults,  that  the  labour  of  the  artificer  is  as  pofi- 
tively  produftive  as  that  of  the  farmer,  and,  as  pofitivvly,  {.ugments  t\v< 
reYcnue  of  the  fociety. 

The  labour  of  the  artificer  replaces  to  the  farmer  that  portion  of  h: 
laboar  with  which  he  provides  the  materials  of  exchange  with  the  art 
ficer^  and  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been  compelled  to  apply  * 
inanufadures ;  and  while  the  artificer  thus  enables  the  farmer  to  enhrc 
his  ftock  of  agricultural  induftry,  a  portion  of  which  he  purchafes  f^ 
bis  own  ufe,  he  aljq  JuppUes  himfelf  <wilh  the  manufa^ured  articles  qf^johi^ 
heftandi  in  need.  He  does  Hill  more — Befidcs  this  equivalent  which  ^ 
giv^  for  xhe  portion  of  agricultural  labour  confumed  by  him,  and  tb 
ibpply  of  manufad^urcd  commodities  for  his  own  confumption,  he  fixi 
lufhes  ftill  a  furplus,  which  compenfatcs  for  the  ufe  of  the  capital  ad 
vanced  citlaer  by  hirafelf  or  fome  other  perfon,  for  carrying  oil  the  baf 
licfs.  Thi§  is  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  fleck  employed  in  the  manufac 
tory,  and  is,  in  every  fenfe,  as  effedive  an  addition  to  the  income  of  th 
ibciety  as  the  rent  of  land. 

Tke  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer,  confequently,  may  be  re 
garded  as  compofed  of  three  parts ;  one  by  which  the  provifions  for  h: 
fubfiftencc  and  the  materials  for  his  work  are  purchafed  of  the  farmer 
one  by  which  he  fupplies  himfelf  with  manufaflured  neceffaries ;  and 
third  which  conftitutes  the  profit  on  the  flock  employed.  The  two  lai 
portions  feem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  this  fyflem,  which  reprcfcni 
manufafturing  induflry  as  barren  and  unproductive. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  illuftrations,  the  produdls  of  eqiu 
quantities  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  artificer  have  been  treated  s. 
if  equal  to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  to  be  underflood  as  intending  t 
afTert  any  fuch  precife  equality.  It  is  merely  a  manner  of  exprcflic 
adopted  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  and  pcrfpicuity.  Whether  the  val « 
of  thp  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  be  fomewhat  more  or  1^ 
than  that  of  the  artificer,  is  not  material  to  the  main  fcope  of  the  ar^ 
ment,  which  hitherto  has  aimed  at  fliewing,  that  the  one,  as  well  a§  c  j 
other,  occafions  a  pofitive  augmentation  of  the  total  produce  and  revca^ 
of  the  fociety. 

It  i?  now  proper  to  proceed  a  flep  farther,  and  to  enumerate  the  prince 
pal  ciKumflances,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  That  manufaftonc^ 
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cfbblilhments  not  only  occafion  a  pofitive  augmentation  of  the  produce 
and  revenue  of  the  fociety,  but  that  they  contribute  eflentially  to  render- 
ing them  greater  than  they  could  poflibly  be,  without  fuch  eftabliihroents, 
Thefe  circumllances  are, 

1.  The  divifion  of  labour. 

2.  An  extenfion  of  the  ufe  of  machinery. 

3.  Additional  employment  to  clafles  of  the  community  not  ordinarUjr 

engaged  in  the  bufmcfs, 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries,  ^ 

5.  The  furni(hing  greater  fcope  for  the  diverfity  of  talents  and^difpo- 

fitions  which  difcriminate  men  from  each  other. 
^.  The  affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprize. 
7.  The  creating,  in  fome  inftances,  a  new,  and  fecuring  in  ally  a  moie 
certain  and  fteady  demand  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foih 
Each  of  thefe  circumilances  has  a  confiderable  influence  upon  the  totsfl 
mafsof  induftrious  effort  in  a  community  :  together,  they  add  to  it  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  etfefl,  which  are  not  eaiiiy  conceived.     Some  coia- 
mcnts  upon  each  of  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  ftatcdf 
nay  ferve  to  explain  their  importance. 

I.  As  to  the  di'v'ijion  of  labour, 

It  has  juflly  been  obferved,  that  there  is  fcarccly  any  thing  of  greater 

.  moment  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  than  the  proper  divifion  of  labour.-^ 

The  feparation  of  occupations  caufes  each  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 

'perfedion  than  it  could  poffibly  acquire,  if  they  were  blended.     This 

arifes  principally  from  three  circumilances. 

I  ft.  The  greater  fkill  and  dexterity  naturally  refulting  from  a  conflant 
^d  undivided  application  to  a  fingle  obje^. — It  is  evident,  that  thefe 
properties  mail  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  feparation  and  (implification 
of  objefts,  and  the  fleadinefsof  the  attention  devoted  to  each;  and  muft 
^  lefs,  ill  proportion  to  the  complication  of  obje^s,  and  the  number 
^^nong  which  the  attention  is  diflrafted. 

2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  lois  of  it,  incideht  to  a 

v^quent  tranfition  from  one  operation  to  another  of  a  different  nature. — 

•*^is  depends  on  various  circumftances  ;  the  tranfition  itfelf,  the  ordeily 

^fpofition  of  the  implements,  machines,  and  materials  employed  in  the 

[^''ation  to  be  relinquifhed,  the  preparatory  flcps  to  the  commencement 

*  new  one,  the  interruption  of  the  impulfe,  which  the  mind  of  the 

^^*^^en  acquires,  from  being  engaged  in  a  particular  operation ;  the 

*'^^ions,  hefitations,  and  reluftances,  which  attend  the  paffage  from 

*tind  of  bufincfs  to  another. 

.    3d.  An 
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^d.  An  exteniion  of  the  afe  of  machinery. — A  man  dccnpied  dd 
fiagle  obje^>  will  have  it  more  in  his  power,  and  will  be  more  nataral' 
led  to  exert  his  imagination  in  devifing  methods  to  facilitate  and  abrid^ 
labour,  than  if  he  were  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  independent  ar-^ 
diffimilar  operations.  Befides  this,  the  fabrication  of  machines,  in  n  t 
meroQs  inftances,  becoming  itfelf  a  didind  trade,  the  artiil  who  follo^^ 
itt  has  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  for  improvemex: 
in  his  particular  art ;  and  in  both  ways  the  invention  and  application  <: 
aachinery  are  extended. 

And  from  thefe  caufes  united,  the  mere  feparation  of  the  occupatic» 
rf  the  caltivator,  from  that  of  the  artificer,  has  the  cSt6i  of  augmentin 
the  produd^ive  powers  of  labour,  and  with  them,  the  total  raafs  of  tfi 
produce  or  revenue  of  a  country.  In  this  iingle  view  of  the  fubje£ 
therefore,  the  utility  of  artificers  of  manufadures,  covards  promoting  ^ 
iocreafe  of  produdive  induflry,  is  apparent. 

II.  As  t9  an  extenjion  of  the  vje  of  machinery^  a  point  njjhichi  though  far^ 
mHicifatei^  requires  to  be  placed  hi  one  or  t<wo  additional  lights* 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  of  great  importance  -z 
the  general  mafs  of  national  induftry*     'Tis  an  artificial  force  broug 
in  aid  of  the  natural  force  of  man ;  and,  to  all  the  purpofes  of  labour, 
an  increafe  of  hands;  an  acceflion  of  ftrength,  unincumbered  too  by  tl 
cxpenfe  of  maintaining  the  labourer.     May  it  not  therefore  be  fairly  vm 
ferred,  that  thofe  occupations,  which  give  greateft  fcope  to  the  ufc  m 
this  auxiliary,  contribute  mod  to  the  general  flock  of  induftrious  cSor 
and,  in  confequencc,  to  the  general  produd  of  induftry  ? 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  truth  of  the  pofition  referred  C 
obferration,  that  manufadluring  purfuits  are  fufceptible  in  a  greater  de 
grcc  of  the  application  of  machinery*  than  thofe  of  agriculture.  If  f(3 
all  the  difference  is  loft  to  a  community,  which,  inftead  of  manufadluria, 
for  itfelf,  procures  the  fabrics  requifite  to  its  fupply  from  other  countries 
The  fubftitution  of  foreign  for  domeftic  manufadlures,  is  a  transfer  tc 
foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  employment  ci 
machinery,  in  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed,  witj 
.   moft  utility  and  to  the  greateft  extent. 

The  cotton  mill  invented  in  England,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  i 
afignal  illuftration  of  the  general  propofition  which  we  have  advanced 
In  confequencc  of  it,  all  the  different  proceffes  for  fpinning  cotton  ar 
performed  by  means  of  machines,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  watec 
and  attended  chiefly  by  women  and  children ;  and  by  a  fmaller  numb^ 
of  perfons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  requifite  in  the  ordinary  mode^ 
fpinning.    And  it  is  an  advantage  of  great  moment  that  the  operations 
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3F  this  mill  continue  with  convenience,  during  the  night,  as  well  as 
through  the  day.  The  prodigious  effeft  of  fuch  a  machine  is  eafilj  con- 
^ived.  To  this  invention  is  to  be  attributed  effentially,  the  immcnfe 
progrefs  which  has  been  fo  fuddenly  made  in  this  country  in  the  vaxious 
fabrics  of  cotton. 

III.  As  to  the  ddd'tt tonal  employment  of  claffes  of  the  commufiityy  not  ordi" 
narily  engaged  in  the  farlkular  httfinefs. 

This  is  not  among  the  leaft  valuable  of  the  means,  by  which  manu- 
fa(5\iiring  inftitutions  contribute  to  augment  the  general  ftock  of  induftry 
and  produftion.  In  places  where  thofe  inftitutions  prevail,  bcfidcs  the 
perfons  regularly  engaged  inth^m,  they  afford  occafional  and  extra  em- 
ployment to  induftrious  individuals  and  families,  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote the  leifurc  refulting  from  the  inter miflions  of  their  ordinary  pur- 
^iiits  to  collateral  labours,  as  a  refource  for  multiplying  their  acquifitidns 
or  their  enjoyments.  The  hufbandman  himfelf  experiences  a  new  fource 
D^  profit  and  fupport  from  the  increafed  induftry  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
^ers ;  invited  and  ftimulated  by  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  manu- 
ka Tories. 

Befide  this  advantage  of  occafional  employment  to  claffes  having  difc 
^^*"ent  occupations,  there  is  another  of  a  nature  allied  to  it  and  of  a  fimilar 
'endency. — This  is'the  employment  of  perfons  who  would  otherwife  be 
i^le,  and  in  many  cafes  a  burthen  on  the  cortimunity,  either  from  the  bias 
^  temper,  habit,  infirmity  of  body,  or  fome  other  caufe,  indifpofing  or 
^^rqualifying  them  for  the  toils  of  the  country.  It  is  worthy  of  particular 
^^  rnark,  that,  in  general,  women  and  children  are  rendered  more  ufeful, 
a^d  the  latter  more  early  ufeful,  by  manufafturing  eftabliftiments,  than 
tlxey  would  otherwife  be.  Of  the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufadlories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  that  four  fevenths 
i^^arly  are  women  and  children ;  of  whom  the  greateft  proportion  are  • 
children,  and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  manufi^urcs,  and  one 
^^  no  fmall  confequence,  to  give  occafion  to  the  CRcrtion-of  a  greater 
<l^antity  of  induftry,  even  by  the  fame  number  of  perfons,  where  they" 
"^Ppen  to  prevail,  than  would  exift  if  there  w^re  no  fuch  eftablifhments* 
IV",  As  to  the  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries* 
Men  reluftantly  quit  cme  courfe  of  occupation  and  livelihood  ifor 
another,  unlefs  invited  to  it  by  very  apparent  and  proximate  advantages.' 
^anvi  who  would  go  from  one  country  to  another,  if  they  had  a  profpeft 
oi  continuing,  with  more  benefit,  the  callings  to  which  they  have  been 
caocated,  will  often  not  be  tempted  to  change  their  fituation  by  the  hopiC 
^^^ing  better  in  fome  other  way.    Manufafturers  who,  liftening  to 
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the  powerful  invitations  of  a  better  price  for  their  fabricsi  or  thdrii* 
bour;  of  greater  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and  raw  materials;  of  ancX' 
emption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,  burthens,  and  reftraintsi  whicli 
they  endure  in  Europe ;  of  greater  perfonal  independence  and  confe- 
quence,  under  the  operation  of  a  more  equal  government ;  and  of  what 
is  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious  toleration^  a  perfedl  equality  of 
religious  privileges ;  will  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  the  Umted 
States  to  purfue  their  own  trades  or  profeffions,  if  they  are  once  made 
ieniible  of  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  are  infpired  with  an  af^ 
furance  of  encouragement  and  employment, 

.    If  it  be  true  then,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United  States  to  open 
every  poflible  avenue  to  emigration  from  abroad^  it  aflTords  a  weighty 
argument  for  their  encouragement  of  manufa^ures ;  which»  for  the  rea.-^ 
fons  jdft  aflignedy  will  have  the  ftrongefl  tendency  to  multiply  the  in^ 
ducements  to  it« 

Here  is  perceived  an  important  refource^  not  only  for  extending  dt^ 
population^  and  with  it  the  ufeful  and  produdive  labour  of  the  countty^ . 
but  likewife  for  the  profecution  of  manufadurcSj  without  deducing  froi 
the  number  of  hands,  which  might  otherwife  be  drawn  to  tillage; 
even  for  the  indenmification  of  agriculture  for  fuch  as  may  happen  to 
diverted  from  it.  Many  whom  manufadturing  views  may  induce  c* 
^migrate,  will  afterwards  yield  to  the  temptations,  which  the  particols- 
iltuation  of  the  United  States  hold  out  to  agricultural  purfuits*  An 
while  agriculture  will  in  other  refpeds  derive  many  fignal  and  unmingi 
advantages  from  the  growth  of  manufadures,  it  is  a  problem  whether  S-'^ 
will  gain  or  lofe,  as  to  the  article  of  the  number  of  perfons  employed  i  X3 
carrying  it  on. 

V.  Js  to  the  furni/hing  greater  /cope  fir  the  dhverjttj  of  talentt  anidt/^ 
fofitlonsp  *whkh  iifcrimlnate  men  from  each  other. 

This  is  a  much  more  powerful  mean  of  augmenting  the  fund  of  nations-^ 
induilry,  than  fnay  at  firft  fight  appear.    It  is  a  juft  obfervation,  tha^ 
minds  of  the  ftrongefl  and  moft  adlive  pov/ers  for  their  proper  objedls  fal^ 
below  mediocrity,  and  labour  without  effedl  if  confined  to  uncongeni^^ 
purfuits :  and  it  is  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  refults  of  human  esc^* 
ertion  may  be  immenfely  increafed  by  diverfifying  its  objefls,    Whi 
all  the  di&rent  kinds  of  induftry  obtain  m  a  community^  each  individa 
can  find  his  proper  element,  and  can  call  into  adlivity  the  whole  vigoo^ 
o£  his  iMiture.    And  the  community  is  benefitted  by  the  fervices  of  ic:< 
re{jpedive  members,  in  the  manner  in  which  each  can  ferve  it  with 
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If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  remark  often  to  be  met  with,  namely,  that 
Fierc  is,  in  th*  genius  of  the  people  of  America,  a  peculiar  aptitude 
:>  r  mechanical  improvements,  it  will  operate  as  a  forcible  reafon  for 
iving  opportunities  to  the  exercife  of  that  fpccies  of  talent  by  the  propa- 
a.rion  of  manufadlures« 

VL  As  to  the  affording  a  more  amfie  and  'vm-tous  field  for  tnt^rpri%e^ 

This  alfo  is  of  greater  confcquence  in  the  geneial  fcale  of  national 
:xertIon,  than  might,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial  view  be  fupp^fcd,  and 
las  effefls  not  altogether  diflimilar  from  thole  of  the  circumftances  lail 
aoticcd.  To  cherifh  and  ftimulate  the  adivity  of  the  human  mind,  by 
n:iultiplying  the  objefts  of  enterprife,  is  not  among  the  leaft  confiderable 
of  the  expedients  by  which  the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  promoted. — 
Even  things  in  themfelves^  not  pofitively  advantageous,  fomctimes  be-» 
-ome  fo  by  their  tendency  to  provoke  exertion.  Every  new  fcene 
^Iiich  is  opened  to  thebufy  nature  of  man  to  roufe  and  exert  itfclf,  i% 
^c   ad<iition  of  a  new  energy  to  the  general  ilock  of  effort. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife,  ufeful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  muft  neceflarilybe 
•^^traded  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  or  variety  of  the 
ccupations  and  produdlions  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  fociety.  It  muft 
^  lefs  in  a  nation  of  mere  cultivators,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators 
^ci  merchants ;  lefs  in  a  nation  of  cultivators,  and  merchants,  than  in  a 
'^tion  of  cultivators,  artificers,  and  merchants, 

Vll,  As  to  the  creat'mg^  \n  fome  infiances^  a  nenv^  and/ecuring  in  adl a 
"^or-e  certain  andfieadj  demand  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil. 

This  IS  among  the  moft  important  of  the  circumftances  which  hare 
>^en  indicated.  It  is  a  principal  mean  by  which  the  eftablilhment  of  ma- 
iufadlures  contributes  to  an  augmentation  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of 
*  country,  and  has  an  immediate  and  direft  relation  to  the  profperity  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exertions  of  the  hufbandman  will  be  fteady  or 
fluctuating,  vigorous  or  feeblcf  in  proportion  to  the  fteadineft  or  fiuflua* 
'wn,  adequatenefs,  or  inadequatenefs  of  the  markets,  on  which  he  mnft 
'^pend,  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus,  which  may  be  produced  by  his  la- 
^^^  ;  and  that  fuch  furplus  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  will  be 
'ca  ter  or  lefs  in  the  fame  proportion. 

•^Qr  the  purpofe  of  this  vent,  a  domeftic  market  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
^^d  to  a  foreign  one ;  becaufe  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  far  more  ta 
^'^Ucd  upon. 
^  *&  a  primary  objeft  of  the  policy  of  nations  to  be  able  to  fupply 

^'"dves  with  fubfiftence  from  their  own  fbil;   and  i^anufaduring 

R  ^  ^  z^itions^ 
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nations,  as  far  as  circumftanccs  permit,  endeavour  to  procure  from  tlic 
fame  fourcc,  the  raw  materials  neceffary  for  their  own  fabrics.   Th^ 
difpofition,  urged  by  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  is  fometiroes  even  carried 
to  an  injudicious  extreme.     It  feems  not  always  to  be  regoUcftcd,  iha^ 
nationsj  who  have  neither  mines  nor  manufaftufcs,  can  only  otttaln  the 
znanufadliired  articles,  of  which  they  (land  in  need,  by  an  exchange  of 
the  produdls  of  their  foils;  and  that  if  thofc  who  can  bcft  furnilh  thetn 
with  fuch  articles  are  unwilling  to  giv^e  a  due  courfe  to  this  exchange^ 
they  muft  of  neceflity  make  every  poffible  effort  to  manafadorc  for 
themldves;    the  cffedl  of  which  is,    that  the  manufafturing  nations 
abridge  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fituation,  through  an  unwilling- 
nefs  to  permit  the  agricultural  countries  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
theirs^  and  facrificc  the  interefts  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourfc 
to  the  vain  projedl  of  felling  every  thing  and  buying  nothing. 

Bot  it  is  alfo  a  confequence  of  the  policy,  which  has  been  noted^  that 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  produds  of  agricultural  counti^ies,  is,  in  ^ 
great  degreci  rather  cafual  and  occailonaU  than  certain  or  conflant.  To 
what  extent  injurious  interruptions  of  the  demand  for  fome  of  the  flapl^ 
commodities  of  the  United  States,  may  have  been  experienced  from  that 
caufej  muft  be  referred  to  the  judgement  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
carryiag  on  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  bi^t  it  may  be  fafely  af- 
firmed, that  fuch  interruptions  are  at  times  very  inconveniently  felti 
and  that  cafes  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  markets  are  fo  con- 
fined and  reftridled,  as  to  render  the  demand  very  unequal  to  the 
fupply^ 

Independent  likewife  of  the  artificial  impediments,  whicl^  are 
created  by  the  policy  in  queftion,  there  are  natural  caufes  tending  to 
lender  the  external  demand  for  the  furplus  of  agricultural  nations  a  pre- 
carious reliance.  The  differences  of  feafons  in  the  countries  which  arc 
thcT  confumers,  make  immenfe  differences  in  the  produce  of  their  owi\ 
foils,  in  different  years,  and  confequently  in  the  degrees  of  their  neceflity 
for  foreign  fupply.  Plentiful  harvcfts  with  them,  efpecially  if  fimilai 
ones  occur  at  the  fame  time  ir^  the  countries  which  are  the  furnifhcrSji 
dccafion  of  courfe  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  latter. 

Confidering  how  faft  and  how  much  the  progrefs  of  new  fettlcmcnt^ 
in  the  United  States  muft  increafe  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil,^  ap<i 
weighing  ferioufly  the  tendency  of  the  fyftem  which  prevails  aniong  tao^ 
of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  whatever  dependence  may  be 
placed  on  the  force  of  natural  circumftances  to  counteraft  the  tf^&s.  oi 
an  artificial  policy,  there  appear  ftiong  reafons  to  regard  the  foreign  ^^' 
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for  that  furplus  as  too  uncertain  a  reUan(:e>  an^  to  deflre  a  fubfU-. 
or  it,  in  an  cxtenfive  domeftic  market, 

fecurc  fuch  a  market,  there  is  po  other  expedient  than  for  the 
d  States  to  pronaote  manuf^dluring  eftablifhrnents.    Manufadurerst 
ronftitute  the  moft  numerous  clafs,  after  the  cultivators  of  land,  ^rc 
at  reafon  the  principal  confumers  of  the  furplus  of  their  labour. 
is  idea  of  an  extenfive  domeftiq  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
»il,  is  of  the  firft  confequence  to  the  United  States.    It  is  of  all 
5  that  which  moft  efFcdually  conduce?  to  a  flourifhing  ftate  of  agri-^ 
re.    If  the  effed  of  manufadlories  were  to  be  the  detaching  a  portion 
I  hands  which  would  be  otherwife  engaged  in  tillage,  it  might  pof- 
caufe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  lands  to  be  under  cultivation :  but  hy 
tendency  to  procure  a  more  certain  demand  for  the  furplus  produce 
e  foil,  they  at  the  fame  time,  c^ufe  the  lands  which  are  in  cultir 
n  to  be  better  improved,  and  more  produftive.     And  while,  by 
influence,  the  condition  of  each  individual  farmer  is  meliorated, 
otai  mafs  of  agricultural  produdion  will  probably  be  increafed:  for 
nuft  evidently  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  degree  cf 
ovement,  than  upon  the  number  of  acres  under  culture. 
merits  particular  obfervation,  that  the  multiplication  of  manufac^ 
s  not  only  furnilhes  a  market  for  thofe  articles  which  have  been  ac- 
raed  to  be  produced  in  abundance  in  a  country,  but  it  likewifc 
es  a  demand  for  fuch  as  were  cither  unknown,  or  produced  in  iil- 
derable  quantities.     The  bowels,  as  well  as  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
anfacked  for  articles  which  were  before  neglcdled.    Animals,  plants, 
ninerals  acquire  a  utility  and  value,  which  were  before  unexplored. 
be  foregoing  confide  rations  feera  fufficient  to  eftablilh,  as  general 
ofitions,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
ed  States,  to  diverfify  the  induftrious  purfuits  of  the  individuals 
compofe  them — that  the  eftablifhment  of  manufadures  is  calculated 
)nly  to  increafe  the  general  ftock  of  ufeful  and  produclive  labour, 
even  to  improve  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  particular ;  certainly  to 
nee  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it.     There  are  other 
s,  that  we  (hall  hereafter  take  of  the  fubjcd,  which,  it  is  conceived, 
ferve  to  confirm  thefe  inferences. 

^vious  to  a  farther  difcuffion  of  the  objedions  to  the  encouragement 
anufadures ;  which  have  been  ftated,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  fee  what 
>e  faid  in  reference  to  the  particular  fituation  of  the  United  States 
ift  the  conclufions  appearing  to  refult  from  what  has  been  already 
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It  may  be  obfenredy  and  the  idea  is  of  no  incondderable  weigtit,  th^ 
however  true  itipaybe,  that  a  ftatey  which  pofTeiTes  large  trad&  of  va- 
cant and  fertik  territoryy  and  at  the  fame  time  fecluded  from  foreign 
commercey  woald  find  its  intcrefl^  and  the  intcreft  of  agricultare»  in 
direrting  a  part  of  its  population  from  tillage  to  manufadures;  yet 
k  will  not  follow  that  the  fame  is  troe  of  it  date,  wiiich,  having  fuch 
Tacant  and  fertile  territory,  has  at  the  fame  time  ample  opportunities 
<xf  procuring  from  abroad,  on  good  terms,  all  the  fabrics  oP  which  it 
Hands  in  need  for  the  fupply  of  its  inhabitants.     The  power  of  doing 
this  at  leaft  fecnres  the  great  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labCur,  leaving 
the  farmer  free  to  purfue  exclufively  the  cultare  of  his  land,  and  en- 
abling him  to  procure  with  its  produAs  the  manufadurcd  fuppUes  rc- 
quifite  either  to  his  wants  or  to  his  enjoyments.     And  though  it  Ihould 
be  true;  that  in  fettled  countries  the  diverfification  of  induftry  is  condu- 
cive to  an  increafe  m  the  produd^ive  powers  of  labour,  and  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  and  capital,  j'ct  it  is  fcarccly  conceivable  that 
there  can  be  any  thing  of  fo  folid  and  permanent  advantage  to  an  uncol- 
tirated  and  unpeopled  country,  as  to  convert  its  wafles  into  cultivate 
and  inhabited  diftrifts.     If  the  revenue,  in  the  mean  time,  (hould  k 
fcfs,  the  capital,  in  the  event,  muft  be  greater. 
-  To  thefe  obfervations,  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fatisfaflory  an* 
fwer,  at  lead  fo  far  as  they  concern  the  American  States. 

If  the  fyftem  of  perfcd  liberty  to  induftry  and  commerce  were  the 
prevailing  fyftem  of  nations,  the  arguments  which  difluadc  a  coumiy 
in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States,  from  the  zealous  purfuit  of 
manufa^ures,  would  doubtlefs  have  grejft  force.  It  will  not  be  af- 
firmed, that  they  might  not  be  permitted,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
ferve  as  a  rule  of  national  conduft.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  ?ach 
coaritry  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  advantages  to  com- 
penfate  for  its  deficiencies  or  difadvantages.  If  one  nation  w^re  in  con- 
dition to  fupply  manufaftured  articles  on  better  terms  than  another, 
chat  other  might  find  an  abundant  indemnification  in  a  fuperior  capacity 
ta  furnifh  the  produce  of  the  foil.  And  a  free  exchange,  mutually 
iheneficial,  of  the  commodities  which  each  was  able  to  fupply,  on  the 
beft  terms,  might  be  carried  on  between  them,  fupporting  in  full  vigour 
the  induftry  of  each.  And  though  the  circumftances  which  have  bcc* 
mentioned,  and  o|!hers  which  will  be  unfolded  hereafter,  render  i' 
probable,  that  nations  merely  agricultural,  would  not  enjoy  the  (ixo^ 
iegree  of  opulence,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  thofe  which 
united  manufadlures  with  agriculture ;  yet  the  progreffive  improvement 
of  the  lands  of  the  former  might,  in  the  end,  atone  for  an  inferior  dc- 
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:e  of  opulence  in  the  mean  tinie;  and  in  a  caie  in  which  op{X)fite 
nfideracions  are  pretty  equally  balanced>  the  option  ought  perhaps 
vays  to  be^  in  favour  of  leaving  iaduftry  to  its  own  direAioii« 
But  the  fyftem  which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  charadlerizing 
t  general  policy  of  nations.     The  prevalent  one  has  been  regvlaiei 
an  oppofite  fpirit.     The  confequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United  Scates 
:  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fituation  of  a  country  pcedoded  from  fa* 
ga  commerce.     They  can  indeed,  without  difficulty^   obtain  froai 
road  the  manufaftured  fupplies  of  which  they  are  in  want;  but  chcy 
perience  numerous  and  very  injurious  impediments  to  die  ezniffioa 
d  vent  of  their  own  commodities.    Nor  is  this  the  cafe  in  reference 
a  fingle  foreign  nation  only.     The  regulations  of  fevcral  countries, 
ith  which  they  have  the  moft  cxtenfive  intercourfc,  throw  ferioos 
)iiru6tions  in  the  way  of  the  principal  {laples  of  the  United  States* 
In  fuch  a  poiition  of  things,  the  United  States  cannot  exchange  with 
\itopt  on  equal  terms;  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would  render  them 
Lc  vidim  of  a  fydemi  which  would  induce  them  to  confine  their  views 
3  agriculture^    and  refrain  from  manufa^ures.    A  conflant  and-ia-' 
itifing  necedicy,  on  their  part>  for  the  commodities  of  Europe*  aad 
illy  a  partial  and  occaiional  demand  for  their  own,  in  return,  couU 
ot  but  expofe  them  to  a  date  pf  impoverifhment,  compared  with  dio 
opulence  to  which  their  political  and  natural  advantages  authoriic  tbeia 
toafpire. 

Remarks  of  this  kind  are  not  made  in  the  fpicit  of  complaint*  'TIs 
>t  the  nations,  whofe  regulations  are  alluded  to,  to  judge  for  them* 
-Ives,  whether  by  aiming  at  too  much,  they  do  not  lofe  more  than  thcft 
ain.  'Tis  for  the  United  States  to  confider  by  what  means  they  caa 
:nder  th^mfelves  leaft  dependent  on  the  combinations,  right  or  wrongi 
f  European  policy. 

It  can  be  no  fmall  confolation  to  them,  that  already  tht  meafiifes 

hich  have   embarraflfed  their   trade  have    accelerated  their  iateroal 

iprovements,  which,  upon  the  whole,  have  bettered  their  affairs.    To 

verfify  and  extend  thefe  improvements  is  the  fureft  and  fafeft  method 

indemnifying  themfelves  for  any  inconveniencies  which  thofe  or  fimi- 

•  meafures  have  a  tendency  to  beget.  If  Europe  will  not  take  from 
Cm  the  produdls  of  their  foil,  upon  terms  continent  with  ^heir  interefl, 
c  natural  remedy  is  for  them  to  contrail  as  fall  poifible  their  wants 

•  her. 

The  converfion  of  their  wafte  into  cultivated  l<||id  Is  certainly  a  point 
great  moment  in  the  political  calculations  of  the  United  States,    But 

^  the 

■    ft 
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die  degree  in  which  this  may  poCUhly  be  retarded  by  the  encoanpeilt 
of  manufadlories>  does  not  appear  to    countervail  the  povrertul  ifldncC'  I" 
ments  to  affording  that  encodragement.  I ' 

Au  obfervation  made  in  another  place  is  of  a  nature  to  have  great  in- 
fluence upon  this  queftion— If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intcrcfts 
even  of  agriculture  may  be  advanced  mote  by  having  fuch  of  thclandi 
of  a  date  as  are  occupied  under  godd  cultivation^  than  by  having  a 
greater  quantity  occupied  under  a  much  inferior  cultivation;  and  if 
manufa^oritfs^  for  the  reaforts  aligned,   mud  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tcndenc}'  to  promote  a  more  fteady  and  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  lands 
occupied,  than  would  happen  without  them,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
they  are  capable  of  indemnifjing  a  country  for  a  diminution  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  new  fettle  ments ;  and  may  fervc  to  increafe  both  the  capital 
value  and  the  income  of  its  lands,  even  though  they  Ihould  abridge  tlic 
number  of  acres  under  tillage. 

But  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  progrefs  of  new  fcttlcmcntJ 
will  be  retarded  by  the  cxtcnfion  of  manufaftures.     The  deiire  of  beiii| 
an  independent  proprietor  of  land  is  founded  on  fuch  ftrong  principb 
in  the  human  bread,  that  where  the  opportunity  of  becoming  fo  ijl 
great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  will  be  fmall  of  thAi 
whofc  (ituations  would  otherwife  lead  to  it,  who  will  be  diverted  froa 
it  towards  manufaflures.     And  it  is  highly  probable,  as  already  inti* 
mated,  that  the  acceflion  of  foreigners,  who,  originally  drawn  over  by 
manufafturing  views,  will  afterwards  abandon  them  for  agricultural,  will 
be  more  than  equivalent  for  thofe  of  her  own  citizens,  who  may  happcft 
to  be  detached  from  them. 

The  iernaining  objeftions  to  a  particular  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  now  require  to  be  examined. 

One  of  thefe  turns  on  the  pofition,  that  induftry,  if  left  to  itfclf* 
will  naturally  find  its  way  to  the  moft  ufeful'  and  profitable  employ* 
ment:  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  manufadures,  without  the  aid  ofgo- 
Temment,  wilt  grow  up  as  foon  and  as  fafl,  as  the  natural  flate  of  thingsj^ 
and  the  intereft  of  the  community  may  require. 

Againd  the  (blidity  of  this  hypothefis,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  ttrtoh 
very  cogent  reafons  may  be  offered.  Thefe  have  relation  to  the  flrong 
influence  of  habit  and  the  fpirit  of  imitation,  the  fear  of  want  of  fac- 
cefs  in  untried  enterprifes,  the  intrinfic  difficulties  incident  to  firft  cf&ys 
towards  a  competition  with  thofe  who  have  previoufly  attained  toptf- 
fedion  in  the  bufinefe  to  be  attempted,  the  bounties,  premiums,  aw* 
other  artificial  encouragements,  with  which  European  nations  fccopl 
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the  eaccrtions  of  their  own  fabjcdb  in  the  branches  in  which  they  arc  to 
be  rl  vailed. 

K3C  jxricnce  teaches,'  that  men  are  often  fo  much  governed  by  what 
ihcy    sktz  accuftomed  to  fee  and  praffifc,  that  the  fimpleft  and  moft  ob- 
vious   improvements,  in  the  moft  ordinary  occupations,  arc  adopted  with 
hcfitsation,  rcluftancc,  and  by  flow  gradations.    The  fpontaneons  tran- 
Udorx    to  new  purfuits,  in  a  community  long  habituated  to  different  onc^ 
may   be  expefted  to  be  attended  with  proportionably  greater  difficulty^ 
^cxi  former  occupations  ceafe  to  yield  a  profit  adequate  to  the  fub- 
'fiftctxcc  of  their  followers,  or  when  there  is  an  abfolute  deficiency  o£ 
employment  in  them,  owing  to  the  fuperabundance  of  hands,  changes 
^^  enfuc;  but  thefe  changes  will  be  likely  to  be  more  tardy  than  may 
confiii  with  the  intereft  either  of  iildividuals,  or  of  the  fociety.    In 
^ai^y  cafes  they  will  not  happen,  while  a  bare  fupport  can  be  enfurcd 
^y  an  adherence  to  ancient  courfes,  though  a  refort  to  a  more  profitable 
eiil|iIoyment  might  be  pradlicable.     To  produce  the  defirablc  changesy 
^  early  as  may  be  expedient,  may  therefore  require  the  incitement  and 
P^tjonage  of  government. 

The  apprehenfion  of  failing  in  new  attempts  is  perhaps  a  more  ferious 
inapediment.  There  are  difpofitions  apt  to  be  attradM  by  the  merp 
novelty  of  an  undertaking;  but  thefe  arc  not  always  the  beft  calculated 
^  give  it  fuccefs.  To  this  it  is  of  importance  that  the  confidence  of 
caatious,  fagacious  capitalifts,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  fhould  be 
«3Ccited.  And  to  infpire  this  defcriptionof  perfons  with  confidence^  it 
**  eflential  that  they  Ihould  be  made  to  fee  in  any  proje^,  which  is  new^ 
^d.  for  that  reafon  alone,  if  for  no  other,  precarious,  the  proipedt  of 
inch  a  degree  of  countenance  and  fupport  from  government,  as  may  be 
*^pable  of  ovcrcommg  the  obftacles  infeparable  from  firft  experiments. 

The  fuperiority  antecedently  enjoined  by  nations,  who  have  pre- 
^^^^upied  and  pcrfefled  a  branch  of  induftry,  conftitutes  a  more  formi- 
^^ble  obftacle,  than  either  of  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the 
i^ttodudlion  of  the  fame  branch  into  a  country  in  which  it  did  not  be* 
^^^^  exift.  To  maintain  between  the  recent  eftabliihments  of  one 
^tHmtry  and  the  long-matured  eftablifhments  of  another  country,  a  com* 
Petition  upon  equal  terms,  both  as  to  quality  and  price,  is  in  moft  cafci 
impracticable.  The  difparity  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  or  in  botl^ 
>naft  neceflarily  be  fo  confiderablc  as  to  forbid  a  fucoefsful  rivalfhip^ 
Vithout  the  extraordinary  aid  and  protedion  of  govemihent. 

But  the  greateft  obilaclc  of  all  to  the  faccefsful  profecation  of  a  new 
branch  of  induftry  in  a  country  in  which  it  was  before  unknown^  qc^gm^ 
£ft%  as  £ir  ai  dlic  inliances  supply t  in  the  boanti^j  picm\um!&>  uA  otbitt 
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aids  which  arc  granted,  in  a  variety  of  cafesy  by  the  nations  in  wM 
the  eftablifhrnents  to  be  imitated  are  previoufly  introduced.    It  is  well 
known,  that  certain  nations  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  parti- 
cular commodities,  to  enable  their  own  workmen  to  onderfell  and  fup- 
plant  all  competitors,  in  the  countries  to  which  thofc  commodities  are 
icnu    rience  the  undertakers  of  a  new  manufajbire  have  to  conteod 
not  only  with  the  natural  difadvantages  of  a  new  undertaking,  botvith 
the  gratuities  and  remunerations  which  other  governments  beftow.   To 
be  enabled  to  contend  with  fuccefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  interfeicnce 
and  aid  of  their  own  government  are  indif^nfable. 

Combinations  by  thofe  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  bafmefsin 
o\iie  country  to  fruftrate  the  firft  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  another,  i>y 
temporary  facrificcs,  recompenfed  perhaps  by  extraordinary  mdemmfi- 
Rations  of  the  government  of  fuch  country,  are  believed  to  have  cjdftcd* 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  deftitute  of  probability.    The  exiftcnccor 
^ffurancc  of  aid  from  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  bafi- 
nefs  is  to  be  introduced,  may  be  eflbntlal  to  fortify  adventurers  agairf 
the  dread  of  fuch  combinations— to  defeat  their  effefts,  if  formed,  «•» 
to  prevent  their  being  formedi  by  dembnft rating  that  they  muft  In'^ 
end  prove  fruitlefs. 

"VVhatevcr  room  there  may  be  for  an  expeftation  that  the  induftry  rf 
f  people,  under  the  diredion  of  private  intereft,  will  upon  equal  teffflS 
find  out  the  moft  beneficial  employment' for  itfclf,  there  is  none  for » 
reliance  that  it  will  ftruggle  againft  the  force  of  unequal  terms,  or  *'itt 
of  itfclf  furmoiint  all  the  adventitious  barriers  to  a  fuccefsful  comp 
liiion,  which  may  have  been  ereded  either  by  the  advantages  naturally 
acquired  from  praftice  and  previous  pofleflipn  of  the  ground,  or  by  thofc 
whitih  may  have  fpmng  from  pqfitive  regulations  and  an  artificial  po- 
licy. This  general  rcfleftion  might  alone  fuffice  as  an  anfwer  to  the 
pbje^on  under  examination,  exclufively  of  the  weighty  confiderations 
which  have  been  particularly  urged. 

The  objedions  to  the  purfuit  of  manufadlures  in  the  United  StateSj 
which  next  prefent  themfelves  to  difcuflion,  reprefent  an  iroprafticab- 
lity  of  fuccefs,  arifing  from  three  caufes — fcarcity  of  hands,  deamcfi  of 
labour,  want  of  capital. 

The  two  firft  circumftances  are  to  a  certain  extent  real,  and,  withifl 
iTue  limits,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  obftacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  roaniifec' 
turing  enterprife  in  the  United  States.  *But  there  arc  various  cpnfidcrt- 
tions  which  leffen  their  force,  and  tend  to  afford  an  affurahce  that  Aef 
are  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  advantiigeous  profcculion  of  mau/ ve^f 
o/efulan'd  extenfive  mahufadories. 
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r  With  regard  to  Scarcity  of  hands,  the  fa6l  itfelf  tnuftfae  applied  with 
no  fmall  qualification  to  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  ai^ 
large  diftrids  which  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  fully  peopled^  an^ 
which|  notwithilanding  a  continual  drain  for  didant  fettlements>  are 
.thickly  interfperfed  with  fiourii!hing  and  increa&ng  towns.  If  thefedifo 
iridle  have  not  already  reached  the  point  at  which  the  fcarcity  of  hanc^s 
<:eafes,  they  are  not  remote  irgfn  it|  and  are  approaching  faft  towards 
it:  and  having,  perhaps,  fewer  attra^ons  to  agriculture  than  fotne 
odier  part'^  of  the  unioui  they  exhibit  a  proportionably  ilronger  ten- 
dency towards  other  kinds  of  induHry.  In  thefe  diftridls  may  be  di^ 
cerned  no  inconiiderabie  maturity  for  manufaduring  eftablifhments. 

But  there  are  circumilances,  which  have  been  already  noticed  with 
another  view,   that  materially  diminiih  every  where  the  efiedl  of  a 
fcarcity  of  hands.     Thefe  circumftances  are — the  great  ufe  which,  ca^ 
be   nade  of  women  and  children ;  on  which  point  a  very  pregnant  ax^ 
u^ru^tivefadl  has  been  mentioned ;  the  vaft  extenfion  given  by  late  ini* 
ftoveinents  to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fublUtuting  the  agei|- 
-  ^  of  fire  and  water,  has  prodigioufly  leflened  the  ncceifity  for  manual 
l&bour;  the  employment  of  perfons  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  oc^if* 
P>tionS|  during  the  feafons,  or  hours  of  leifure ;  which^  beiides  giving 
'  occafion  to  the  exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  by  the  fiMne 
Jtumber  of  perfons,  and  thereby  increafing  the  general  ilock  of  labour, 
|s  has  been  elfewhere  remarked,  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  ca^kilW' 
tion,  as  a  refource  for  obviating  the  fcarcity  of  hands — laStly,  tho-ai- 
tradion  of  foreign  emigrants.    Whoever  infpedb  with  ai  careAil  tjc 
die  compofi^on  of  their  towns,  will  be  made  feafible  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  refource  may  be  relied  upon.     Thefe  exhibit  a  large  piDpor- 
tion  of  ingenious  and  valuable  workmen,  in  di&rent  aits  and  tradct, 
who,  by  expatriating  from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  oonii- 
tion,  and  added  to  thj9  \^d\ii^^y  and  wealth  of  the  United  States,    itis 
a  natural  inference  from  the  experience  they  have  already  had,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  United  States  fhal}  prefent  the  countenance  of  a  feriottt 
profecution  of  manufafl^res,  iq  proportion  as  ^eign  artifts  (bdl  be 
made  fenfible  that  the  date  pf  things  (here  ^ofds  a  moral  certamty  of 
employment  and  encouragement^  competent  numbers  of  European  work* 
men  will  tranfplant  themfp}yes,  effectually  fp  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the 
defign.    How  indeed  can  it  otherwife  happen^  ^oqlidering  the  variots 
'and  powerful  inducements  whicl^  the  fituatioi^  qf  America  offers,  ad« 
dreffing  themfelves  to  fp  many  ftrpng  pflions  knd  feelings,  to  fg  inany 
seqeral  and  particular  interefts  ? 
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It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  in  refped  to  hands  for  carrying  on  m 
nufafloresj  that  they  will  in.  a  great  meafare  trade  upon  a  foreign  ftock; 
referving  their  own  for  the  cuItiTation  of  their  lands  and  the  manning 
of  their  ihipsi  as  £u:  as  charadler  and  circnmftances  (hall  incline.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  objeAion  to  the  fuccefsrof  manu£ic* 
tores,  deduced  from  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  is  alike  applicable  to  trade 
and  navigation,  and  yet  thefe  are  perceived  to  flourifh,  without  aoj 
fenfible  impediment  from  that  caufe. 

As  to  the  deamefs  of  labour,  another  of  the  obftacles  alledgcd,  tlus 
bas  relation  principally  tq  two  circomftances ;  one,  that  which  has  been 
joil  difcai&d,  the  fcarcity  of  hands;  the  other,  the  greatnefs  of  profits. 
As  far  as  it  is  a  conAcquenceof  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  it  is  mitigated  by 
all  the  confideradons  which  have  been  adduced  as  lefTening  that  defici- 
ency* It  is  certain  too,  that  the  difparity  in  this  refpe6l  between  foioe 
of  the  moft  mannftAuring  parts  of  Europe  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  nearly  fo  great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  alfo 
much  lefs  in  regard  to  artificers  and  manufadhirers  than  in  regard  to 
coontry  labourers ;  and  while  a  careful  comparifon  (hews  that  there  iii 
f9  this  partioular/mueh  exaggeration,  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the.efiedof 
tbe  degree  of  difparity  which  does  truly  exift,  is  diminiihed  in  propor- 
tbNi  to  the  ofe  which  can  be  made  of  maehinery. 

Toilloftrate  this  lafl  idea — Let  it  be  fuppofed^  that  the  difiesence  of 
price,  in  two  countries,  of  a  given  quantity  of  manual  labour  requifite  to 
the  fiibricaticm  of  a. given  article  is  as  ten,  and  that  fome  mxchaiiic 
TOWZK  is  intro4uced  into  both  countries,  which  performing  half  tbe 

-  neceflary  labour,  leaves  only  ha|f  to  be  done  by  hand,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  difference  in  the  coft  q[  the  fabrication  of  the  article  in  queftioo,  in 

,^  two  countries,  as  far  as  it  js  connected  with  the  price  of  labour,  will 
be  ledqced  from  t^n  (o  fivci  in  confe^uenqe  of  the  introdo^on  of  tM 

.  row  lit* 

This  circumftanceis  worthy  of  the  moH  particular  attention.    It  <ii< 

.  minilhes  immenfely  one  of  the  objedlions,  moil  Hrei^upufly  urged,  agaioft 

.  the  fuccefs  of  manufaAures  in  the  United  States, 

f*or  t^e  United  States  to  procure  all  fuch  machines  as  are  known  Ifk 

,  any  part  pf  Europe  can  only  require  a  proper  proviQon  aqd  due  paiof* 

.  Ttee  knowledge  of  feyeral  of  the  moft  important  of  them  they  already 
pofipsf^.  The  preparation  of  them  there  is  in  moft  cafes  pradicable  oa 
nearlycequal  terms.  As  far  as  they  depend  on  water,  fome  fuperiority  of 
advantages  may  be  claimed,  from  the  uncommon  variety  and  greater 

'  f     '  ^  *  '■'■•1  ' 

cheapnefs 'of  fltuations  adapted  to  mill  feats,  with  which  di^reot  pirtt 
pf  the  United  States  abound. 
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So  far  as  the  dearncfs  of  labour  may  be  a  confeqoence  of  the  gieatnefi 
profits  in  any  branch  of  bufinefsj  it  is  no  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs.  The 
dertakcr  can  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

There  are  grounds  to  conclude^  that  undertakers  of  xnanufaflures  in 
ncrica,  can  at  this  time  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  workmen  they 
I  ploy  than  are  paid  to  fimilar  workmen  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
reign  fabrics  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  will  for  a 
ig  time  regulate  the  prices  of  the  domeilic  onesi  may  be  confidered  ai 
mpounded  of  the  following  ingredients : — ^Thc  firft  coft  of  materials, 
:luding  the  taxes>  if  any,  which  are  paid  upon  them  where  they  are 
idc;  the  expencc  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery,  and  tools;  the  wages 
the  perfons  employed  in  the  manufa^ory ;  the  profits  on  the  capital  or 
)ck  employed ;  the  commiffions  of  agents  to  purchafe  thenr^rhere  ibey 
e  made ;  the  expence  of  tranfportation  to  the  United  States,  includingjjn* 
ranee  and  other  incidental -charges;  the  taxes  or  dotiesi  if  any,  and 
:s  of  office  which  are  paid  on  their  exportntxon ;  the  taxes  ordntiesy 
d  fees  of  office  which  ar^  paid  on  their  importation*  ^ 
As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  items,  the  coft  of  materials,  the  advantage; 
on  the  whole,  is  at  prefent  on  the  fide  of  the  United  Stated,  a^d  the  di& 
rence  in  their  favour  muft  increafe,  in  proportion  as  a  certain  fltbd  ex* 
lilve  domeftic  demand  ihall  induce  the  proprietors  of  land  to  devofe 
)re  of  their  attention  to  the  prododion  of  thofe  materials.  "It  ought 
t  to  efcape  obfervation,  in  a  comparifon  on  this  point,  that  foine  of 
t  principal  manufadluring  countries  of  Eoropeare  much  more  depen- 
Qt  on  foreign  fupply  for  the  materials  of  their  manufafturbs,  than  the 
lited  States,  who  arc  capable  of  fupplying  themfelvcs  with  a  greater 
iindance,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety,  of  the  requifite  materials. 
As  to  the  fecond  item,  the  expence  of  grounds,  buildings,  machineryi^ 
i  tools,  an  equality  at  leaft  may  be'affumcd ;  fince  advantages  in  fome 
rticulars  will  counterbalance  temporary  difadvantagcs  in  others. 
As  to  the  third  item,  or  the  article  of  wages,  the  comparifon  certainly 
nt  againft  the  United  States ;  though,  ^s  before  obferved,  not  in  fo 
?at  a  degree  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

The  foiirth  item  is  alike  applicable  to  the  foreign  and  to  the  dom^cftic 
nufadturc.  It  is  indeed  more  properly  a  refult  than  a  particular  to 
compared^ 

But  with  refpe(fl  to  all  the  remaining  items,  they  are  alone  applicable 
the  foreign  manufadlure,  and,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  cxtraordinaries; 
iftituting  a  fum  of  extra  charge,  on  the  foreigo  fabric,  which  cannot 
eftiouited  at  iefs  than  froni  15  to  30  per  pent,  en  the  coft  of  it  at  the 
on&dlory. 
rte  fomof  extra  clmrge  may  confidently  be  regarded  astno^^fa^V 
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eofmterpoife  lor  the  real  difereiice  ia  the  price  of  labour,  aid  it  t  fiiils* 
fiidory  proof  that  annofadoscs  may  profper  in  defiance  of  it  Ia  tbt 
United  States. 

To  the  general  alkgitioo,  conneAed  with  the  drcnmftances  of  fcaitity  1^ 
ef  hands  and  the  dearnefs  of  laboer,  that  extenfive  manufadttiea  c^  P' 
'only  grow  oot  of  a  redundant  or  full  population^  it  will  be  fuftctilntti  p 
anfwer  gencrallyi  that  the  fad  has  been  otherwlie. — ^That  the  ficiuMi  p 
aUedgcd  to  be  an  eiiential  condition  of  facccfs,  has  not  beea  that  of  (ove^ 
ral  nations,  at  periods  when  they  had  already  attained  to  naturity  iai  |lt 
variety  of  manufad^ures. 

The  fuppo&d  want  of  capital  for  the  profecution  of  manof avians  iii 
ihe  United  States  is  the  mod  inde£nlte  of  the  obje£Uons  which  Vt  Ibe 
lifually  oppofed  to' it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  any  thbg  precife  concerning  the  vi  ii^ 
extent  of  the  monied  capital  of  a  country,  and  dill  more  concerniog  t|ie  1^ 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  objefts  that  invite  the  employment  ^ 
capital.  It  is  not  lefs  difficult  to  pronounce,  how  far  the  tfk&,  of  if  1 1 
given  money,. as  capital,  or«  in  other  words,  as  a  medium  for  circulatoj  I  j, 
the  indttftry  and  property  of  a  nation,  may  be  increafed  by  the  ve}ry^  ■« 
cumftance  of  the  additional  motion  which  is  given  to  it  by  new  olj^^* 
employment.  That  effi:^,  like  the  momentum  of  defce^ding  bo^ 
nay  not  improperly  be  Teprefented,  as  in  a  compound  ratip  to  mafi  m 
velocity.  It  feems  pretty  certain,  that  a  given  fum  of  money,  in  a  ixo^ 
tion  in  which  the  quick  impulfes  of  commercial  activity  are  little  (^ 
will  appear  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  as  great  a  quantity  of  indpft? 
and  property  as  in  one  in  which  their  full  influence  is  experienced. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  the  fame  objeflion  might  not  as  well  be  made^o 
external  commerce  as  to  manufaflures,  fince  it  is  manifed  that  the  ioH 
menfe  tra^  of  land,  occupied  and  unoccupied^  are  capable  of  giving 
employment  to  more  capital  t\^t^  is  adlually  beftowed  upon  theav  ^"^ 

2S  CERTAIN    THAT    THE    UnITEO    StATES   OFFER    A    VAST   fUH 
rOR  THE  ADVANTAGEOUS  EMPLOYMENT  OF   CAPITAL,   butitdQe% 

not  follow  that  there  will  not  be  found,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  fufi' 
cicnt  fund  for  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  any  ipecic^  of  induftry  whiA 
is  likely  to  prove  truly  beneficial. 

TChc  following  confiderations  are  of  a  nature  to  remove  all  inquietude 
on  tf»e  fcore  of  want  of  capital. 

The  introduftion  of  banks,  as  has  been  (hewn  on  another  occafioUi 

las  a  powerful  tendency  to  extend  the  adlive  capital  of  a  coaufty.    Ex- 

jericnce  of  .the  utility  of  thcfe  inftitutions  is  multiplying  them  so  th( 

United  States.    It  is  probable  that  they  will  be  eftablilhcd  wjicxever  ihEjr 

fim  €JuA  with  .advantage  i  aad  Nf^vwNU  tSafcij  ^^,  be  %portcd,  if  fl* 
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Htfiddcred  with  {Mrttdence,  they  will  add  new  coer^ct  lOtiU  peconiaff 
operations. 

The  aid  of  foreign  capital  may  fa&ly»  And  with  coniiderable  latitude^ 
be  uken  into  calculation.  Its  inftrumentality  has  been  long  experienced 
in  their  external  commerce ;  and  it  has  began  to  be  felt  in  various  other 
modes.  Not  only  their  funds,  but  their  agriculture  and  odier  internal 
knpro¥ements  have  been  animated  by  it.  It  has  already,  in  a  few  ia- 
ftftnces,  extended  even  to  their  manu&fbires* 

It  is  a  well  known  fa^y  that  there  are  parts  of  Europe,  which  hare 

move  capital  than  profitable  domeftic  obje^s  of  enaployment*    Hence, 

among  other  proofs^  the  large  loans  continually  fomilhed  to  foreign 

ftates.    And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  capital  of  other  parts  maf 

find  more  profitable  employment  in  the  United  States,  than  at  home* 

And  notwithftanding  there  are  weighty  inducements  to  prefer  the  em- 

pioyment  of  capital  at  home,  even  at  lefs  profit,  to  an  inveftment  of  it 

abroad,  ^ough  with  greater  gain,  yet  thefe  inducements  are  over<>rukd, 

^iher  by  a  deficiency  of  employment,  or  by  a  very  material  difference 

iBjiiofit.    Both  thefe  caufes  operate  to  produce  a  transfer  of  foreign 

c^tal  to  the  United  States.    It  is  certain,  that  various  objeds  in  Ame- 

^  hold  oat  advantages,  which  are  with  difficulty  to  be  equalled  elfe- 

*bcfe ;  and  under  the  increafiagly  favourable  impreffiens,  which  are 

Attained  of  its  -government,  the  attractions  will  become  more  and 

Qore  flrong.    Thefe  imprefiions  will  prove  a  rich  mine  of  profperity  td 

Ae  country,  if  they  are  confirmed  and  ibrengthened  by  the  progrefs  of 

4^  affiurs.     And  to  fecure  this  advantage,  little  mere  is  neceflary, 

thanaofi^ftcrioduiiry,  and. ctddvace  order  and  tranquility  at  home  and 

abroad. 

It^isnot  hnpofiible^  that  there  may  be  perfons  difpofed  to  lo<dc  with^a 
jealous  eye  on  the  introduCUon  of  ^MretgUvCapital,  as  if  it  were  an  inftcu* 
ment  to  deprive  their  own  citizens  of  the  profits  of  their  induftry :  hot 
jierhaps  there  never  could  be  a  more  nnreafonable  jealoufy.  Inftead  of 
being  viewed  as  a  rival,  it  ought  to  be  oonfidered  as  a  maft  valuriilc 
auxiliary ;  condudi^to  put  i|^  motion  a  greater  quanrity  of  produfHvia 
labor,  and  a  greater  portioii  of  ufcfiil  enterprife,  than  could  exift  without 
it.  Itisatleaft  evident,  that  in  a  country  fituated  like  the  United 
States,  with  an  infinite  fiind  of  lefources,  yet  to  be  unfolded,  every 
fiirfehing  of  fiweign  capital,  -which  is  laid  out  in  internal  amelioratiops^ 
awl  lA  indoftrioas  eftabUfhmmits.of  a  permanent  aatore,  is  a  pcecioui 
acquifitioo. 

.  'And  whatever  be -the  Qb9eft&  which  or^inally  tttnfi  foreign  capital; 
HJIffl^/once  introduced,  it  may  be  direfled  towards  any  pur^fe  of  bene- 

3  />  %j&2l 
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ficUl  exertion,  which  is  defirrd.    And  to  detain  it  in  the  United  SfiiO}  I      •. 
there  can  be  no  expedient  To  effeflual  as  to  enlarge  the  fphere,  wA  m' n  ^ 
which  it  may  be  ufefally  employed ;  though  introduced  merely  wti^  1  .  ^ 
Tiews  to  Tpecttlations  in  the  fands>  it  may  afterwards  be  rendered  faV  1 
icrvient  to  the  intereils  of  agriculture^  commerce^  and  manu&ftnres.       1  ^ 

But  the  attradUon  of  foreign  capital  for  the  direct  purpofe  of  manufac- 
tores  ought  net  to  be  deemed  a  chimerical  expedtation.  There  are  ai- 
leady  examples  of  it>  as  remarked  in  another  place*  And  the  examplcSf. 
if  the  difpofition  be  cultivated^  can  hardily  fail  to  multiply.  There  are 
alio  inftances  of  another  kind,  which  f«rve  to  ftrengthen  the  expe^tion; 
cnterprifes  for  improving  the  public  communications,  by  cutting  canals» 
opening  the  obftrudions  in  rivers,  and  creeling  bridges,  have  received 
very  material  aid  from  the  fame  fource. 

When  the  manufadluring  capitalift  of  Europe  (hall  advert  to  the  many 
important  advantages  which  have  been  intimated  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
remarks,  he  cannot  but  perceive  very  powerful  inducements  to  a  transftt 
of  himfelf  and  his  capital  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  refle^om 
which  a  moft  interefting  peculiarity  of  iituation  is  calculated  to.fuggc& 
it  cannot  efcape  his  obfervation,  as  a  circumftance  of  moment  in  the  cab 
calation,  that  the  progreiiive  population  and  improvement  of  the  Unice^ 
States,  enfure  a  continually  increafing  domeftic  demand  for  the  fabric 
which  he  (hall  produce,  not  to  be  affeded  by  any  external  cafnalties  of 
viciflltudes. 

But  while  there  are  circumftances  fufHciently  flrong  to  authorife  a  co^ 
ftderable  degree  of  reliance  on  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  towards  the  a^' 
tainment  of  the  objed  in  view*  it  is  fatisfadoiy  to  have  good  grounds  O^ 
afliirance,  that  there  are  domeilic  refources  of  themfelves  adequate  to  i^' 
It  happens,  that  there  is  a  fpecies'of  capital,  adlually  exifting  within  tta^ 
United  States,  which  relieves  from  aU  inquietude  on  the  fcore  of  wai^^ 
of  capital — ^This  is  the  funded  debt. 

The  efiedl  of  a  funded  debt,  as  a  fpecies  of  capital,  has  been  notice^ 
upon  a  former  occafion ;  but  a  more  p^^rticular  elucidation  of  the  vcim^ 
leems  to  be  required  by  the  ftrefs  which  is  laid  upon  it. 

P)iblic  funds  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  capital,  from  the  eftimation  ii 
which  they  are  ufually  held  by  monied  men ;  and  confeqaently  from 
eafe  and  difpatch  with  which  they  can  be  turned  into  money.    Th£  ^ 
capacity  of  prompt  controvenibility  into  money,  caofes  a  tranfer  of  ftod^ 
to  he  in  a  great  number  of  cafes  equivalent  to  a  payment  in  coiiu^AatM 
where  it  does  not  happen  to  fuit  the  party  who  is  to  receive,  to  accept  ^ 
ttansfer  of  ftock,  the  party  who  is  to  pay,  is  never  at  a^^lofs  to  find  dlo^ 
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vfaere  a  purchafcr  of  his  ftock,  whd  will  furnilh  him  in  lieu  of  it,  with 
he  xi.An  of  which  he  ftands  in  need. 

Hence  in  a  found  and  fettled  ftatc  of  the  public  funds,  a  man  poffcfled 
jf  a  funa  in  them  can  embrace  any  fcheme  of  bufinefs  which  o&ts,  with 
a  much  confidence  as  if  he  were  poflefled  of  an  equal  fum  in  coin. 

This  operation  of  public  funds,  as  capital,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied ; 
but  it  is  objed^ed  to  the  idea  of  their  operating  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
capital  of  the  community,  that  they  fee ve  to  occafion  the  deftnidion  of 
fome  other  capital  to  an  equal  amount. 

The  capital  which  alone  they  can  be  fuppofcd  todeftroy,  muft  confift 

of — The  annual  revenue,  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  intereft  on 

the  debt,  and  to  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  principal — The  amount  o( 

the  coin,  which  is  employed  in  circulating  the  funds,  or  in  other  wordSf 

in  effeding  the  different  alienations  which  they  undergo. 

But  the  following  appears  to  be  the  true  and  accurate  view  of  the 
matter — 

As  to  the  point  of  the  annual  revenue  requifits  for  payment  of 
4ntcreft  and  redemption  of  principal : 

As  a  determinate  proportion  will  tend  to  perfpicuity  in  the  reafoning, 
^etit  be  fuppofed^  that  the  annual  revenue  to  be  applied,  correfponding 
^'ith  the  modification  of  the  6  per  cent,  ilock  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
^e  ratio>  of  eight  upon  the  liundred ;  that  is,  in  the  firft  inilance,  fix  on 
account  of  intereft,  and  two  on  account  of  principal,  • 

Thus  far  it  is  evident,  that  the  capital  deftroycd  to  the  capital  created, 
•^ould  bear  no  greater  proportion  than  8  to  loo.  There  would  be  with- 
"'■^wn  from  the  total  mafs  of  other  capitals  a  fum  of  eight  dollars  to  be 
P^i<i  to  the  public  creditor;  while  he  would  be  pofleffed  of  a  fum  of 
*^^  hundred  dollars,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  purpofe,  to  be  embarked 
'  ^tiy  enterprife,  which  might  appear  to  him  eligible — Here  then  the 
'^rnentation  of  capital,  or  the  excefs  of  that  which  is  produced,  beyond 
which  is  deftroycd,  is  equal  to  ninety-two  dollars, 
o  this  conclufion  it  may  be  objefted,  that  the  fum  of  eight  dollars 
^«  be  withdrawn  annually,  until  the  whole  hundred  is  extinguifhed^ 
^  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  procftfs  of  time  a  capital  will  be  de- 
^ed  equal  to  that  which  is  at  firft  created. 

ut  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  during  the  whde  of  the  interval,  be- 

^n  the  creation  of  the  capital  of  ico  dollars,  and  its  redudionto  a 

not  greater  than  that  of  the  annual  revenue  appropriated  to  its  re- 

ption — there  will  be  a  greater  adive  capital  in  exiftence  than  if  no 

I  had  been  contraded.     The  fum  drawn  from  other  capitals  in  any 

year  will  not  exceed  eight  dollars;  but  there  will  be  at  every  inftanC 

"Vol.1.  f^  Tt  .^<L 
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of  time  during  the  whole  period  in  qoeftion,  a  Aim  correfponding  wltli 
fo  much  of  the  principal  as  remuns  unredeemed  in  the  hands  of  fonse 
perfon  or  otheri  employed,  or  ready  to  be  employed^  in  fome  pro- 
fitable undertaking.    There  will  therefore  conftantly  be  more  capitaV 
in  capacity  to  be  employed,  than  capital  taken  from  employment.    The 
excefs  for  the  firft  year  has  been  dated  to  be  ninety  two  dollars ;  V 
will  diminifii  yearly;  but  there  will  al^\*ays  be  an  excefs,  until  the  prii 
cipal  of  the  debt  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  redeeming  annuity,  tH 
is,  in  the  cafe  which  has  been  aifumed  by  way  of  example,  to  eig 
dollars*     The  reality  of  this  excefs  becomes  palpable,  if  it  be  Tu 
pofed,  as  often  happens,  that  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  imp<3 
into  the  United  States  loo  dollars  for  the  purchafe  of  an  equal  funrm 
public  debt — here  is  an  abfolute  augmentation  of  tih0  mafs  of  cir'^ 
lating  coin  to  the  extent  of  lOO  dollars.     At  the  end  of  a  year, 
foteigner  is  prefumed  to  draw  back  eight  dollars  on  account  of 
principal  and  intereft>  but  he  dill  leaves  ninety-two  of  his  original 
pofit  in  circulation,  as  he  ia  like  manner  leaves  eighty-four  at  the  ^ 
of  the  fecond  year,  drawing  back  then  alfo  the  annuity  of  eight  doll^ 
And  thus  the  matter  proceeds;  the  capital  left  in  circulation  dimin  J 
ing  each  year,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  annuity  dr^ 
back.    There  are,  however,  fome  differences  in  the  ultimate  operarJ 
of  the  part  of  the  debt,  which  is  purchafed  by  foreigners,  and  tJ 
which  remains  in  the  hands  of  citizens.  But  the  general  efiedlin  each  cm 
though  in  dif&rent  degrees,  is  to  add  to  the  adive  capital  of  the  count  J 
Hitherto  the  reafoning  has  proceeded  on  a  conceflion  of  the  pofitic: 
that  there  is  a  deflru^on  of  fome  other  capital,  to  the  extent  of  c: 
annuity  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft  and  the  redempti< 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt;  but  in  this  too  much  has  been  concede 
There  is  at  mod  a  temporary  transfer  of  fome  other  capital,  to  the  amoai 
of  the  annuity,  fromthofe  who  pay  to  the  creditor  who  receives;  whic 
he  again  redores  to  the  circulation  to  refume  the  offices  of  a  capitai 
This  he  docs  either  immediately  by  employing  the  money  in  fonw 
branch  of  indudry,  or  mediately  by  lending  it  to  fome  other  peifon 
who  does  fo  employ  it,  or  by  fpending  it  on  his  own  maintenance.    lo 
either  fuppofition,  there  is  no  dedruflion  of  capital :  there  is  nothing 
more  than- a  fufpenfion  of  its  motion  for  a  time,  that  is,  while  it  is  paA 
fing  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  pay  into  the  public  coffers,  and  thence 
through  the  public  creditor  into  fome  other  channel  of  circulation. 
When  the  payments  of  intered  are  periodical  and  quick,  and  made  hf 
the  indrumentality  of  banks>  the  diverfion  or  fufpenfion  of  capital  tnxf 
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'^n^oft  be  denominated  raomtntary.    Hence  the  deduAion  6n  this  ac- 
count is  far  lefs  than  it  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be. 

There  is  evidently,  as  far  as  regards  the  annuity,  no  deilruflion  nor 

transfer  of  any  other  capital,  than  that  portion  of  the  income  of  each 

individaal,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  annuity.     The  land  which  fur- 

liifhcs  the  farmer  with  the  fum  which  he  is  to  contribufe  remains  the 

the  fame ;  and  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  other  capitals.  ^Indeed,  as 

^r  as  the  tax,  which  is  the  objedl  of  contribution  (as  frequently  happens 

H'hexj   it  docs  not  opprefs  by  its  weight)  may  have  been  a  motive  to 

greater  exertion  in  any  occupation;  it  may  even  ferve  to  increafe  the  con- 

tributory  capital.  This  idea  is  not  without  importance  in  the  general 

view  of  the  fubjeft. 

It  remains  to  fee,  what  further  deduftion  ought  to  be  made  from  the 
capital  which  is  created,  by  the  exiftence  of  the  debt,  on  account  of  the 
coin  -which  is  employed  in  its  circulation.  This  is  fufceptible  of  much 
le^s  precife  calculation  than  the  article  which  has  been  juft  difcuiTcd, 
^t  is  irnpoflible  to  fay,  what  proportion  of  coin  is  neceffary  to  carry  on 
the  alienations  which  any  fpecies  of  property  ufinlly  undergoes.  The 
quantity,  indeed,  varies  according  to  circumftances.  But  it  may  ftill 
without  hefitation  be  pronounced,  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  rotation, 
^^  I'ather  of  the  tranfitions,  that  the  medium  of  circulation  always 
J^^i^s  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  property  circulated. 
^*^^  it  is  thence  fatisfaftorily  deducible,  tlut  the  coin  employed  in  the 
^^gociations  of  the  funds,  and  which  fcrves  to  give  them  aftivity  as  ca- 
P*^^^,  is  incomparably  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  debt  ncgociated  for  the 
Y^rpofe  of  bufinefs. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  emitted^  that  the  negociation  of  the 
^^Tids  becomes  itfelf  a  diftind^  bufinefs,  which  employs^  and  by  employ- 
^^g,  diverts  a  portion  of  the  circulating  coin  from  other  purfuits.  £ut 
making  due  allowance  for  this  circumilance,  there  is  no  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  the  eficft  of  the  diverfion  of  coin  in  the  whole  operation 
bears  any  confiderable  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  which 
it  gives  aftivity.  The  fum  of  the  debt  in  circulation  is  continually 
at  the  command  of  any  ufeful  enterprife;  the  coin  itfelf,  which  circu- 
lates it,  is  never  more  than  momentarily  fufpended  from  its  ordinary 
fi;h6lions.  It  experiences  an  inceifant  and  rajnd  flux  and  reflux  to 
and  from  the  channels  of  induflry  to  thofe  of  {peculations  in  the 
fands. 

There  are  ftrong  circumftances  in  confirmation  of  this  theory.  The 
force  of  monied  capital  which  has  been  difplayed  in  Great  Britainf 
^nd  ibe  height  to  which  every  fpecies  of  ind^ftry  has  grown  up  under 
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it,  defy  a  folation  from  the  quantity  of,  coin  which  that  kingdom  b 
ever  pofTcfTcd.  Accordingly  it  has  been  co-eval  with  its  fundiog 
fyftem,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  men  of  bufinefs,  and  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  moft  fagacioos  theorifls  of  that  country,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  funds  as  capital  has  contributed  to  the  effed  in  quef. 
tion.  Among  the  Americans  appearances  thus  far  favour  the  fame 
conclafion.  Induftry  in  general  feems  to  have  been  re-aoimated. 
There  arc  fymptoms  indicating  an  extcnfion  of  their  commerce.  Their 
navigation  has  certainly  of  late  had  a  confiderable  fpring,  and  there 
appears  to  be  in  many  parts" of  the  Union  a  command  of  capital,  which, 
till  lately^  fincc  the  revolution  at  lead,  was  unknown.  But  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  tp  be  acknowledged,  that  other  circumftances  have  con- 
curred, and  in  a  great  degree,  i%producing  the  prefent  (late  of  things, 
and  that  th^  appearances  arc  not  yet  fufEciently  decifive  to  be  entireljr 
lelied  upon. 

In  the  queftion  under  difcufliop,  it  is  important  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween an  abfolute  increafe'of  capital,  or  an  acceffioit  of  real  wealth  and 
an  artificial  increafe  of  capital,  as  an  engine  of  bufinefs,  or  as  an  inflni- 
xncnt  of  induftry  and  commerce.  In  the  firft  fenfcj  a  funded  debt  has 
no  pretentions  to  being  deemed  ^n  increase  of  capital ;  in  the  M,  it 
has  pretentions  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  controverted.  Of-  a  fimilar 
nature  is  bank  credit,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  every  fpecje§  of  pri- 
vate credit. 

But  though  a  funded  debt  is  not  in  the  firft  inftance,  an  abfolute 
incieafe  of  capital,  or  an  augmentation  of  real  wealth;  y^x,  by  ftrving 
as  a  new  ppwcr  in  the  operations  of  induftry,  it  has  within  ce^ain 
bounds  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  real  wealth  of  a  community ;  in  like 
manner  as  ^noney  borrowed  by  a  thrifty  farmer,  to  be  laid  oiit  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farm,  may,  in  the  end,  add  to  hi^  ftock  of  real 
riches.  • 

There  arc  refpeftable  individuals,-  who,  from  a  juft  avcrfion  to  ai^ 
accumulation  of  public  debt,  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  it  any  kind  of 
utility,  who  can  difcern  no  good  to  alleviate  the  ill  with  which  they 
fuppofe  it  pregnant  \  who  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  it  ought  in  any 
fenfe  to  be  viewed  a?  an  increafe  of  capital,  left  it  fhould  be  inferred, 
as  it  has  erroneoufly  been  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  more  </^3/ the  more 
cUpitaly  th&  greater  the  burthens  the  greater  thi^ilejjings  o^  the  commanity. 
But  it  interefts  the  public  to  have  eftimated  every  obje^  as  it  truly  is; 
to  appreciate  how  far  the  good  in  any  meafure  is  compenfated  by  the  i^i 
Ot  the  i|l  by  the  good  ^  cither  of  them  is  feldopS  unmixec^. 
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But  it  win  not  follow,  that  an  accumulati«n  of  debt  is  defirable,  bc- 
ife  a  certain  degree  of  it  operates  as  a  capital.  Thfre  mzj  be  a 
thora  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body  ;  there  may  be  a  ftktc 
things  in  which  any  fuch  artificial  capital  is  unneccffary.     The  debt 

may  be  fwelled  to  fuch  a  fize,  as  that  the  greateH  part  of  it  maf 
fe  to  be  ufeful  as  a  capital,  ferving  only,  as  it  does  in  England, 
burden  the  labouring  mechanic,  and  pamper  the  diflipation  of  idle  ^ 
I  diflblute  individuals ;  as  that  the  fums  required  to  pay  the  intereft  up- 
it  may  become  oppreflive,  and  beyond  the  means  which  a  government 
I  employ,  confidently  with  its  tranquillity,  to  raife  them— as  that  thft 
burces  of  taxation  to  face  the  debt  may  have  been  flraincd  too  far  to 
mit  of  extenfions  adequate  to  exigencies,  which  regard  the  public 
"ety. 

^Vhere  this  critical  point  is,  we  cannot  pronoiince  with  Drecifion,  but 
is  impoffible  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  pcintf  and  almoin 
Jally  difHcult  to  doubt,  but  that  moil  of  the  old  governments  ^( 
iropc  are  nearly  arrived  at  it. 

And  as  the  vicifTitudes  of  nations  beget  a  perpetual  tendency  to  the 
cumulation  of  debt,  there  ought  to  be  in  every  government  a  perpe- 
tl,  aiixious,  and  uiiceafing  effort  to  reduce  that,  which  at  any  time 
fis,  as  fail  as  fhall  be  practicable,  confidently  with  integrity  and 
)d  faith. 

Reafonings  on  a  fubjedl  comprehending  ideas  fo  abdra^  and  complex, 
ittle  reducible  to  precife^lculation  as  thofe  which  enter  into  the 
:{lion  jud  difcuffed,  are  always  attended  with  a  danger  of  running 
3  fallacies.  Due  allowance  ought  thereforq  to  be  made  for  this  pof- 
lity-^But  as  far  as.  the  nature  of  the  fubjeC^  admits  of^  it  there  appears 
be  fatisfadlory  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  public  funds  operate  as  a 
Durce  of  capital  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the)-  are 
ifource  at  all,  it  is  an  extenfive  one. 
To  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  impradlicabi- 

of  fuccefs  in  manufadluring  edablifhments  in  the  United  States,  it 
jht  have  been  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  have,  referred  to  the  experience 
what  has  been  already  done — It  is  certain  that  feveral  important 
tiches  have  grown  up  and  flourifhed  with  a  rapidity  and  fuccefs  which 
•rifes  not  only  us  but  the  Americans  themfelves ;  affording  an^en* 
raging  affurance  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts ;  of  thefe  it  may  not  be 
toper  to  ennnierate  the  mod  confiderabk. 

Tanned  and  tawed  leather,  dreffed  ikins,  (hoes,  boots  and  flip. 
i>  harnefs,  and  fadlery  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks,  leather 
chesi  gloves,  mqSs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue. 
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II.  Bar  and  ihcet  iron,  fteely  nail  rods,  and  nails,  implements  of  Kuf- 
bandry,  ftoves,  pots  and  other  houfehold  utendls,  the  fteel  and  iron, 
work  for  carriagesi  and  ihip*building,  anchors,  fcale-beams  and  weights , 
various  tools  of  artificers^  arms  of  difierent  kindsy  the  manufadure  ^^i 
thefe  laft  has  of  late  diminifhed  for  want  of  demand. 

III.  Ships,  cabinet  wares  and  turnery,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  a»^   \d 
other  machiner)'  for  manufactures  and  huibandr/i  mathematical  ^"^" 
ments,  cooper's  wares  of  every  kind. 

IV.  Cables,  fail-cloth,  cordage,  twine  and  packthread. 
•  V.    Bricks  and  coarfe  tiles,  and  potters  wares. 

VI.  Ardent  fpirits  and  malt  liquors. 

VII.  Writing  and  printing  paper,  fheathing  and  wrapping  pap=)erj 
pafteboards,  fullers  or  prefs  papers,  paper  hangings. 

VIII.  Hats  of  far  and  wool,  and  of  mixtures  of  both. — ^Won^»  eof 
ftoff  and  filk  (hoes. 

IX.  Refined  fugars. 

X.  Oils  of  animals  and  feeds,  foap,  fpermaceti  and  tallow  candle^s. 

XI.  Copper  and  brafs  wares,  particularly  utenfils  for  diflillers,  fis^ar 
refiners  and  brewers,  and  irons  and  other  articles  for  houfehold  uf^^ 
philofophical  apparatus,  &c. 

XII.  Tin  wares  for  moft  purpofcs  of  ordinary  ufe. 

XIII.  Carriages  of  all  kinds. 

'  •  XIV.     Snuff,  chewing  and  fmoaking  tobacco. 

XV.  Starch  and  hair  powder.  ^ 

XVI.  Lampblack  and  other  painters  colours. 

XVII.  Gunpowder. 

Befides  manufaftories  of  thefe  articles  which  are  carried  on  as  regal  ^^ 
trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  maturity,  there  i^ 
vaft  fcene  of  houfehold  manufafturing,  which  contributes  more  larg^^^ 
to  the  fupply  of  the  community  than  could  be  imagined,  without  havi 
made  it  an  objeft  of  particular  inquiry.     This  obfcrvation  is  the  pleafi 
rcfult  of  the  inyeftigation  to  which  the  fubjedl  has  led,  and  is  applical 
as  well  to  the  fouthern  as  to  the  middle  and  northern  dates ;  great  qua 
titles  of  coarfe  clothsi  coatings,  ferges,   and  flannels,   linfey-woolfe}-*^ 
hofieiy  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarfe  fuftians,  jeans  and  mullir^ 
checked  and  ftriped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedtick«,  coverlets  and  cou 
terpanes,  tow  linens,  coarfe  fhirtings,  (heetings,  toweling  and  table  linc^^-^ 
and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax^aC^ 
made  in  the  houfehold  way,  and  in  many  inftances  to  an  extent  not  odI>^ 
fufficient  for  the  fupniy  of  the  families  in  which  t}iey  ar^  made,  butf<»f 
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ik)  and  even  in  fome  cafes  for  exportation.  It  is  compated  in  a 
amber  of  diftriflsj  that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four.fifths^ 
fall  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  nude  by  themfelves*  The  im- 
)rtance  of  fo  great  a  progrefs,  as  appears  to  have  been  made  in  family 
ariufadlures  within  a  few  yean,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  view, 
iders  the  fadl  highly  interefting. 

N^either  does  the  above  enameration  comprehend  all  the  articles  that 
!  manufadlured  as  regular  trades ;  many  others  occur  which  are  equally 
11  eilablifhed,  but  which  not  being  of  equal  importance  have  been 
littcd ;  and  there  are  many  attempts  ftill  in  their  infancy,  which, 
>ugh  attended  with  very  favourable  appearances,  could  not  have  been 
3perly  comprifed  in  an  enumeration  of  manufadories  already  eftar 
idled.  There  are  other  articles  alfo  of  great  importance,  which, 
3ugh  ftridly  fpeaking  manufadlures,  are  omitted,  as  being  imme- 
ately  oonneded  with  huibandry,  fuch  are  floor,  pot  and  pearl  a(h,  pitch, 
r,  turpentine,  and  the  like. 

nrhere  remains  to  be  noticed  an  objedion  to  the  encouragement  of 
anufadures^  of  a  nature  diflerent  from  thofe  which  queftion  the  pro- 
bility  of  faccefs. — This  is  derived  from  its  fuppofed  tendency  to  give 
nonopoly  of  advantages  to  particular  clafles  at  the  expence  of  the  xeft 
the  community,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  would  be  able  to  procure  the  re* 
ilite  fupplies  of  manufadured  articles  on  better  terms  from  foreigners 
^n  from  their  own  citizens,  and  who,  it  is  alledged,  are  reduced  to  the 
•eifity  of  paying  an  enhanced  price  for  whatever  they  want,  by  every 
^fure  which  obftrufls  the  free  competition  of  foreign  commodities. 
'^  t  is  not  an  unreafonable  foppofition,  that  meafures  which  ferve  to 
*^dge  the  free  competition  of  foreign  articles  have  a  tendency  to  occa« 
^  an  enhancement  of  prices,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  fuch  is  the 
'^  in  a  number  of  cafes ;  but  the  fafl  does  not  uniformly  correfpond 
^  the  theory.  A  redu^ion  of  prices  has,  in  feveral  inftances,  imme* 
^ely  fucceeded  the  edablifhment  of  a  domefUc  manufafture.  Whe- 
^  it  be  that  foreign  mannfaftures  endeavour  to  fupplant,  by  under- 
'  ing  their  own,  or  whatever  elfe  be  the  caufe,  the  efl^d  has  been 
^  as  is  Hated,  and  the  reverfe  of  what  might  have  been  expedled. 
^vit  though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediateand  certain  eflfed  of  re- 
^  ^tions  controuling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domedic  fabrics 
^  an  increafe  of  price,  it  is  univerfally  true,  that  the  contrary  is  the 
iinate  efied  with  every  fuccefsful  manufaiflure.  When  a  domefiic 
^ufadure  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  proiecti* 
^  of  it  a  competent  number  of  perfons^  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper. 


view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy,  to  encourage  the  ^ 
manufadlores.  In  a  national  view,  a  temporary  enhancement 
diuft  always  be  well  compenfatcd  by  a  permanent  redn^lion  of 
«  It  is  a  reilcdlion  which  may  with  propriety  be  indulged  here 
eventual  diminution  of  the  prices  of  manufadured  articles,  wl 
itfult  o£  internal  manafadluring  eflabliOimeits,  has  a  dired 
important  tendency  to  benefit  agriculture.  It  enables  the  farm 
cure»  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  his  labour,  the  manuiadurec 
of  which  he  ftands  in  need>  and  confequently  increafes  the  va 
income  and  property. 

The  objections  which  are  domraonly  made  to  the  expedicn 
couraging,  and  to  the  probability  of  fucceediog  in  manufadc 
fuits  in  the  United  States,  having  now  been  difcufTed^  the  < 
-tions  which  have  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  difcufIioji>  recor 
thatfpecies  of  induftry  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  go^ 
will  be  materially  ftrengthened  by  a  few  general  and  fome 
topics*  which  have  been  naturally  referved  for  fubfequent  notia 

I.  There  feems  to  be  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  trade  of  a 
which  is  both  manufaduring  and  agricultural,  will  be  more  luci 
profperous  than  that  of  a  country  which  is  merely  agricultural. 
.  One  reafon  for  this  is  found  in  that  general  effort  of  nation 
core  from  their  own  foils  the  ariicles  of  prime  neceffity  requifii 
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vantage  of  the  merely  agricultural  ftatcs.  Peculiarity  of  fituatioij,  a 
climate  and  foil  adapted  to  the  produftion  of  peculiar  commodities,  may 
fomctimes  contradift  the  rule ;  but  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that 

it  will  be  found  in  the  main  a  juil  one* 

Another  circumftance  which  gives  a  fuperiorxty  of  commercial  advan- 
tages to  ftatcs,  that  manufadiire,  as  well  as  cultivate,  confifts  in  the 
more  numerous  attraflions  which  a  more  diverfified  market  offers  to  fo- 
reign cuftomcrs,  and  in  the  greater  fcopc  which  it  affords  to  mercantile 
enterppize.    It  is  a  poiition  of  indifputable  truth  in  conjmcrce,  depend^ 
'  ing  too  on  very  obvious  reafons,  that  the  greateft  refort  will  ever  h^  to 
thofe  marts,  where  commodities,  while  equally  abundant,  are  moft  var 
rious.     Each  difference  of  kind  holds  out  an  additional  induceme^^ 
•     and  it  is  a  pofition  not  lefs  clear^  that  the  field  of  enterpriie  mail  bf 
,    enlarged  to  the  merchants  of  a  country,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  at 
t*  well  as  the  abundance  of  commodities  which  they  find  at  home  for  ex- 
..     exportation  to  foreign  markets. 

;;         A  third  circumllance,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  two^ 

.       conferring  the  fuperiority  which  has  been  ftated,  has  relation  to  the  ftag- 

nations  of  demand  for  certain  commodities,  which  at  fome  time  or  other 

•  _    _  _ 

interfere  more  or  lefs  with  the  falc  of  all. — The  nation  which  can  bring 
^',    'rjfc*  "market  but  few  articles,  >  likely  to  be  more  quickly  and  fenfibly  af- 
:j     fc(^ed  by  fuch  ftagnations,  than  one  which  is  always  poffeffed  of  a  great 
ii     variety  of  commodities ;  the  former  frequently  finds  too  great  a  portion 
i      of  its  ftock  of  materials,  for  fale  or  exchange,  lying  on  hand*-*-or  is 
oblig^(l  to  make  injurious  facrifices  to  fupply  its  waijits  of  foreign  arti- 
cles, which  arc  numerous  and  urgent,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  ojf 
^^e  number  of  its  own.     The.  latter  commonly  finds  itfelf  indemnified 
^y-  the  high  prices  of  fome  articles  for  the  low  prices  of  others — and  the 
P'*<^nipt  and  advantageous  fale  of  thofe  articles  \jrhich  arc  in  demand  cn- 
^-^s  its  merchants  the  better  to  wait  for  a  favourable  change,  in  refpe^ 
^  ^hofe  which  are  not.     There  is  ground  to  believe,  that  a  difie'renee 
V^uation,  in  this  particular,  has  immenfely  different  effefte  upon  the 
^Uh  arid  profperity  of  nations. 

.  'om  thefe  circumftances  coUeAively,  two  injpprfant  inferences  are 

,     '^^  drawn ;  one,  that  there  is  always  a  higher  probability  of  a  favour- 

^   balance  of  trade,  in  retard  to  countries  in  which  manufactures, 

^*idcd  on  the  bafis  of  a  thriving  agriculture,"  floorifh,  than  in  regarc^ 

^hofc  which  are  confined  wholly,  or  almoft  whollyj;  to  agriculture; 

Other,  which  is  a  confequencc  of  the  firft,  that  countries  of  the  for* 

/    ^  defcription  are  likely  to  poffefs  more  pecuniary  v^calth,  or  poneyt 

^*^  thofe  of  the  latter, 

Vol.  I,  y,  ig^gcw 
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FaAs  appear  to  corrcfpond  with  this  cohclufion.     The  importatioM 
ofmanufadured  fupplies  feem  invariably  to  drain  the  merely  agricohu^ 
xal  people  of  their  wealth.    Let  the  fituation  of  the  manufa^u ring  coun- 
tries of  Europe  be  compared  in  this  particular  with  that  of  thofe  coao* 
tries  which  only  cultivate,  and  the  difparity  will  be  -ftriking.    Other 
caufes,  it  is  true>  help  to  account  for  this  difparity  between  foifte  of  1'^ 
them;  and  among  thefe  caufes,  the  relative  ftatc  of  agricuhure^  Sot  ■" 
between  others  of  them,  the  mod  prominent  ciipcifmftance  of  diffimili- 
tudearifes  from  tRe  comparative  ft  ate  of  manufadlures.    In  corfoBora-^ 
tionof  the  fame  idea,  it  ought  not  to.efcape  remark,  that  the  tVeft  India ' 
iflands,  the  foils  of  which  are  the  moft  fertile,  and  the  nation,  which 
in  the  greateft  degree  fupplies  the  reft  of  the  world,  with  the  precious 
metals,  exchange  to  a  lofs  with  almoft  every  other  country. 

As  hx  a9  experience  in  America  may  guide,  it  will  lead  to .  the  fame  % 
conclufion*  Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  quantity  of  coin  jxjffeffcd « 
by  the  colonies,  which  now  compofe  the  United  States,  ap^ared  to  be , 
inadequate  to  their  circulation,  and  their  debt  to  Great  Britain  was  pro*  •' 
greftive.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ftates,  in  which  manufadures  (lave 
moft  increafed,  have  recovered  fafteft  from  the  injuries  of  the  lat^wa^' 
and  abound  moft  in  pecuniary  refources,  *      : 

It  ought  to  be  admitted,  however,  in  tSis  is  in  the  preceding  cali| 
that  oaufes  irrelative  to  the  ftate  of  manu failures  account.'  in  a  degrecii 
for  the  phenomena  remarked.     The  continual  progrefs  of  ne\v  ftttle- 
ments,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  occaiion  an  unfavouxabk  balance  of 
trade,  though  it  indemnifies  for  the  inconvenience,  by  that  increafc  of 
the  national  capital  which  flows  from  the  converfion  of  wafte  into  im- 
proved lands :  and  the  different  degrees  of  external  commerce  which;  • 
are  carried  on  by  the  different*  ftates,  may  make  material  differences  lA 
the  comparative  flate  of  their  wealth.     The  firft  circumftance  has  re- 
ference to  the  deficiency  of  coin,  and  the  increafe  of  debt  previous  to 
the  revolution ;  the  laft,  to  the  advantages  which  the   m6&.  manufac- 
turing ftates  appear  to  have  enjoyed  over  the  others,  fipce  the  terminer, 
tion  of  the  late  war. 

But  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundarice  of  fpecie,  as  the  co^ 
comitant  of  a  flourifhxng  Hate  of  manufadlures,  and  of  ^he  reverfe  wh^< 
they  do  not  prevail,  a£fbrd  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  their  favourable  op^ 
ration  upon  thq  wealth  of  a  country. 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  independence  and.fecurity  of  a  country 
appear  to  be  materially  connefted  with  the  profperity  of  manufaftur^^ 
Every  nation,  with  t  view  to  thofe  great  objcas,  ought  to  endeavour  <^ 
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^fs  within  itfelf  all  the  effentials  of  national  fupply.  Thefe  com- 
the  means  of  fubfiilence,  habitation,  cloathing,  and  defence, 
he  pofTeffion  of  thefe  is  neceJary  to  the  perfe^on  of  the  body  po« 
,  to  the  fafcty  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  focicty ;  the  want  of 
:r  is  the  want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and  motion; 
in  the  various  critical  events  which  await  a  ftate»  it  inuft  feverely  feel 
;^fts  of  any  fuch  deficiency.  The  extreme  embarraflments  of  the 
ted  States  during,  the  late,  war^  from  an  incapacity  of  {upplyiag 
E>f^ves,  are  flill  matter  of  keen  recolledion  {  a  future  war  might 
xpedled  again  to 'exemplify  the  mifchief^  and  dangers  of  a  fitoation^ 
<rhich  that  incapacity  is  dill  in  too  grtat  a  degree  applicable,  unlefs 
aged  b3rtimely  and  vigorous  exertions.  To  efFedt  this  change^  aa 
as  Ihall  be  prudent,  merits  all  the  attention  and  all  the  zeal  of  their 
lie  councils;  it  is  the  next  great  work  to  be  accomplifhed. 
rhc  want  of  a  navy  to  protcdl  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
es,  as  long  as  it  (hall  continue^  n|uft  render  it  a  peculiarly  precarious 
ahce  for  the  fupply  of  e^ential- articles^  and  muft  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
digioufly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  manufadlures. 
To  thefe  general  confiderations  are  added  fome  of  a  more  particular 
ire.  .  •  . 

Their  diftance.  from  Europe,  the  great  fountain  of  manufadlured  ] 
)ly>  fubjeds  them>  in  the -exifling date  of  things^  .to  inconvenience 
lofs  in  two  ways. 

'he  bulkinefs  of  thofe  Commodities  which  are  t;hc  chief  produftions 
he  foil,  ncceffarily  impofcs  very  heavy  charges  on  their  tranfporta- 
to  diflant  markets.  Thefe  charges^  in  the  cafes  in  which  the 
ons,  to  whom  their  produds  are  fent,  maintain  a  competition  in  the 
►ly  of  their  own  markets,  principally^  fall  tipon  them,  and  form 
trial  dedudions  frOm  the  primitive  value  of  the  articles  furnifhed* 
charges  on  manufadured  fupplies  carried  from  Europe  are  greatly* 
fic^d  by  the  fame  circumftance  of  dift^nce.  Thefe  charges,  again* 
le  cafes  in  which  their  own  induftry  maintains  no  competition  in 
r  own  markets,  alfo  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  are  an  addi« 
il  caufe  of  extraordinary  deduftion  from  the  primitive  value  of  their 
produi^s,  thefe  being  the  materials  of  «xc;hange  for  the  foreign  fa«' 
i  vflflch  they  confume. 

he  quality  and  moderation  of  individual  property,  and  the  growing 
sments  of  new  diftridls,  occafipn  in  the  United  States  an  unufod 
and  for  coarfe  manofafhires,  the  charges  of  which  being  greater  in 
lortion  to  their* greater  l)ulk,  ^augment  the  difadvantage  which  has 
ijuft  defctibed.  « 

Utt  a  ^        >A 
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As  in  motl  coantries  domeftic  Aipplies  maintain  a  very  confiderabte 
competition  with  fuch  foreign  produdlions  of  the  foil  as  are  imported 
for  fale ;  if  the  extenfive  eftabliftimcnt  of  manufaftorics  in  the  United 
States  does  not  create  a  fimilar  competition  in  refped  to  manafadured 
articles^  it  appears  to  be  clearly  deducible>  from  the  confideration 
^hich  have  been  mentioned,  that  they  muft  fuftain  a  double  lofs  in  thci 
exchanges  with  foi'eign  nations,  flrongly  conducive  to  an  unfavonrabl 
balance  of  trade,  and  very  prejudicial  to  their  interefts, 

Thefe  difadvantages  prefs  with  no  fmall  weight  on  the  landed  intercf 
of  the  country ;  in  feafons  of  peace  they  caufe  a  ferious  deduction  fi 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  produdls  of  the  foil ;  and  in  cafe  of  wa 


which  fhould  either  involve  themfelves,  or  any  other  nation,  pofTeffing 
ednfiderable  (hare  of  their  carrying  trade,  the  charges  on  the  tranfpoi 
tion  of  their  commodities,  bulky  as  moil  of  them  are,  under  fuch  cii 
cumftances,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  grievous  burthen  to  the  farmei 
while  obliged  to  depend  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  he  now  does  u] 
foreign  markets  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus  of  his  labour. 

As  far  as  the  profperity  of  the  fifheries  of  the  United  States  is  im] 
by  the  want  of  an  adequate  market,  there  arifes  another  fpecial  reafoi 
for  defiring  the  extenfion  of  manufadures,    Befides  the  fi(h,  which  i^^ 
many  places  would  be  likely  to  make  a  part  of  the  fubiiflence  ot  th^^ 
perfons  employed,  it  is  known  that  the  oils,  bones,  and  (kins  of  marin^^ 
animals,  aft  of  extenfive  ufc  in  various  manufadures ;  hence  the  profpc£^^ 
of  an  additional  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  fifheries. ' 

One  more  point  of  view  only  remains,  in  which  to  coniider  the  exp^ — 
diency  of  the  iitmod  encouragement  being  given  to  manufadures  in  th^  ^ 
United  States. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that  though  the  promo  ^C"— 
mg  of  manufadures  may  be  the  intereft  of  a  part  of  the  Union,  it 
contrary  to  that  of  another  part ;  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions 
fomctimes  leprefented'as  having  adverfo  intereiU  in  this  refped ;  tho  A 
are  called  manufaduring,  thefe  agricultural  (l&tes,  and  a  fpecies  of  op' 
pofitioQ  is  imagined  to  fubfift  between  the  manufaduring  and  agricol* 
tttial  interefls. 

This  idea  of  an  o{^fi;tion  between  thofe  two  interefts  has  been  the  _  ^ 
common  error  of  the  early  periods  of  every  country,  bat  experience  |  | 
gradually  diffipates  it;  indeed,  they  are  perceived  fo  often,  to  fuccour 
«nid  to  befriend  each  other,  that  they  come  at  lei^h  to  be  confideied  as 
qae  i  a  fuppofition  Which  has  been  frequently  abufed,  and  is  not  onirtf- 
fally  true.  Particular  encouragemenb  of  particular  manufadnrea  fltfX 
te  ofg  nature  to  facrificc  tVie  luuxtt^  o5\w\^\tfi\^<fc\\  v^'^cs^  of  ntt^*' 
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65%:«iren;  bot  it  is  neveriheleft  a  maxim  wtll  eftablifhed  by  experience 
anc:!.  generally  acknowledged^  where  there  has  been  fufficient  experieQce, 
tha.  ^  the  Aggregate  profperity  of  manafadarefy  and  the  aggregate  pnrfl 
pec- JL  ty  of  agriculture  are  intimately  connedled.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
dir«zr  tiflion,  various  weighty  confideration^  have  been  addoced  operating 
in  -CVipport  of  this  opinion*  Perhaps  the  fuperibr  fteadinefs  of  the  demand 
of  sFm^  domeftic  market  for  the  fuiplus  produce  of  the  foil  is  alone  a  coa* 
vinL  <<::^  ing  argument  of  its  truth. 

KI«=3eas  of  a  contrariety  of  interefts  between  the  northern  and  (butheni 
re^^ons  of  the  United  Statef>  are  in  the  main  as  unfounded  as  they  am 
mi^^chicvous;  the  diveriity  of  circumftancest  on  which  fncli  contrariety 
is  '^^a.  fually  predicated,  authorifes  a  dire^  contrary  conclufion ;  nuiMal 
v^^K^ts  conftitute  one  of  the  flron|;eft  links  of  politidd  connedion,  and 
tb^  extent  of  thefe  bears  a  natural  proportion  to  thediverfity  in  the  menii 
^  X'Wiutual  fupply. 

-^^atggeftions  of  an  oppolite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  depkned^  at  on* 
uk^xidly  to  the  fleady  purfuit  of  one  great  common  cauf<^  and  to  dm 
P^  Ji^Se^  harmony,  of  all  the  parts* 

^'ai  proportion  as  the  mind  is  accuftomed  to  trace  the  intimate  coa- 

'^^^^on  of  interefts  which  fubfift  between  all  the  parts  of  a  fociety,  uailed 

*"^^^<r  the  fame  government ;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  channels,  whidi 

^^^'^^e  to  circulate  the  profperity  of  each  to  and  through  the  reft,  in  tlutt 

P^^^^X'ortion  it  will  be  little  apt  to  be  difturbed  by  folicitudes  and  ipaa^ 

"^  ^^K  fions  which  originate  in  local  difcriminations.    It  is  a  truth  as  iai* 

P^  ^*^  taut  as  it  is  agreeable,  and  one  to  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  ioiagine  ex« 

^^  ^^tions,  that  every  thing  tending  to  eftablilh  fubftantial  and  permatieii 

^^^3.er  in  the  affairs  of  a  country,  to  increafe  the  total  mafs  of.  iaduftiy 

^^^^  opulence,  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  every  part  of  it.    On  the  ctedic 

'^^    this  great  truth  an  acquiefcence  may  (afely  be  accorded  from  every 

^^arter  to  all  inftitutioas  and  arrangements,  which  promife  a  confijrflut- 

^^t>n  of  public  order,  and  an  augmentation  of  national  refource. 

£ut  there  are  more  particular  confiderations  which  ierve  to  fortify  the 
Xdea,  that  tlie  encouragement  of  roanufa^ures  is  the  intertft  of  all  parts 
of  the  American  Union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  ftates  (hoald  be 
the  principal  fcenes  of  fuch  eftabliihments,  they.wouki  inimedi&tely 
benefit  the  more  fouthern  by  creating  a  demand  for.produ^lioos^  fdme 
^  6f  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  ftates,  and  others  of  which 
are  either  peciiliar  to  them,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality,  tfaa4 
eUewheie*  Thefe  prpdudions  principally  are  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cottoOf 
wool,  raw  filk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  fur%  hides,  ikins,  and  coals ;  -of  thefe 
articles  cotton  and  indigo  axe  peculiar  to  the  {outbtiu  \i^\je^\  a&  %.\» 
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hitherto  lead  and  coal,  flax  and  hemp  are  or  may  be  raifed  in  greater 
abundance  there  than  in  the  mote  northern  ftatcs;  and  the  wool  of 
Virginia  is  faid  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other 4late;  a 
circnrnflance  rendered  the  mors  probable  by  the  reflexion,  that  Virginia 
embraces  the  fame  latitudes  with  the  fineft  wool  countries  of  Earopei 
and  their  pailure  is  fimilar.  The  climate  of  the  fouth  is  alfo  better 
adapted  to  the  produ^ion  of  filk. 

The  extenfive  cultivation  of  cotton  can,  perfiaps^  hardly  be  expededi 
without  the  previous  eftabliihment  of  doroeflic  manufafVorles  of  the 
article*  thefc  in  fome  of  the  States  have  been  eflablifhedy  and  hare 
already  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfeflion  and  refpefiability  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  in  the  time ;  and  the  furefl  encouragement  afid 
Tent  for  the  others,  will  refult  from  iimiiar  edablilhments  in  lefpeftto 
them. 

If  then  it  fatisfadlorily  appears,  that  it  Is  the  intercft  of  the  United 
States  generally  to  encourage  manufadlures,  it  merits  particular  atteo- 
tion,  that  thearate  circumdances  which  render  theprefent  a  critical  IDS' 
ment  for  entering  with  zeal  upon  the  important  buiinefs;  theeffoit 
cannot  fail  to  be  mateiially  feconded  by  a  confiderable  and  increafiof 
influx  of  money,  ariflhg  from  the  numbers  who  have,  and  which  ft! 
continue  to  tranfer  themfelves  and  capitals  ffom  the  Old  World  to  the 
different  States  ;  in  consequence  of  foreign  fpeculations  in  their  funds-^ 
and  by  the  diforders  and  oppreflions  which  exift  in  di£ferei^  parts  of 
Europe. 

.  The  firft  circnmftance  not  only  facilitates  the  execution  of  mana&c* 
turin|^  enterprizes,  but  it  indicates  them  as  a  necelfary  mean  to  turn  their 
sncreafing  population  and  capital,  to -advantage,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  eventually  an  evil.  If  ufeful  employiAent  be  not  found  for  the 
money  of  foreigners  who  are  daily  taking  up  their  reiidence  in  the  United 
States,  ;ind  for  that  which  is  carried  to  the  country  to  be  invefled  in  por- 
chafes  of  the  public  debt,  it  will  quickly  be  re-exported  to  defray  the 
expence  of  an  extraordinary  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries ;  and  dif- 
trefling  drains  of  their  fpecie  may  hereafter  be  experienced  to  pay  the 
intereft  and  ledeem  the  principal  of  the  purchafed  debt. 

This  ufeful  employment  too  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce  foHd 
and  permanent  improvements*  If  the  money  merely  ferves  to  give  a 
temporary  fpring.  to  foreign  commerce^  as  it  cannot  ptocnre  new  aitd 
lafting  outlets  for  theproduds  of  the  country,  there  will  be  no  real  or 
durable  advantage  gained ;  as  far  as  it  fhall  find  its  way  in  i^caltii'' 
ral  ameliorations,  in  opening  canak,  and  infimilar  improvements,  it  wifl 
be  p<Ddu6tiye  of  fubftantial  utility ;  but  there  is  reafbn  to  doubt,  whctk'  - 
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jch  chaimcls  it  is  likely  to  find  fufficient  employment,  and  ftill  morei 
riher  many  of  thofe  who  poffcfs  it  will  be  as  readily  attraftcd  to 
:ds  of  this  nature  as  to  manufafturing  purfuits,  which  bear  greater 
logy  to  thofe  to  which  they  havp  been  accuftomed,  and  to  the  fpirit 
leratcd  by  them. 

To  open  the  one  field,  as  well  as  the  other,  will  at  kaft  fecure  a 
tor  profpe^  of  ufeful  employment,  for  whatever  acccfiion  of  pppula- 
1  and  money  there  has  been  or  may  be. 

here  is  at  the  prefent  junAure  a  certain  fermentation  of  mind,  a  ccr* 
n  adivity  of  ipeculation  and  enterprize,  which,  if  properly  diredled» 
y  be  made  fubfervicnt  to  ufeful  purpofcs ;  but  which,  if  left  CQ- 
2\y  to  itfelf,  may  be  attended  with  pernicious  effefts, 
The  difturbed  ftatc  of  Europe  inclining  its  citizens  to  emigration,  fba 
[uifite  workmen  will  be  more  eafily  acquired  for  different  manufac- 
es  than  at  another  time ;  and  the  effcd  of  multiplying  the  opportuni- 
s  of  employment  to  thofe  who  emigrate,  may  be  an  increafe  of  th? 
mber  and  extent  of  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  population,  arts,  an4 
daftry  of  the  United  States. 

To  find  pleafurc  in  the  calamities  of  other  natioas  would  be  criminal, 
t  for  the  Americans  to  benefit  themfelvcs  by  opening  an  a(ylum  to 
)fe  who  fuffer  in  confcquence  of  them,  is  as  juftifiablc  as  it  is  politic. 
A  full  view  -liaving  now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  promo? 
Q  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
ination  of  the  principal  objeflions  which  are  urged  in  oppofitioa 
:reto  by  fome  of  their  own  citizens,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  placej^to 
ifider  the  means  by  which  the  promotion  of  them  may  be  eflTeftcd,  as 
rodudlory  to  a  fpecification  of  the  objefts  which,  in  the  prefent  (late 
things,  appear  the  moil  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
:afures  which  it  would  be  advifable  for  them  to  adopt  in  refpedl  ti> 
:h. 

In  ofdcr  to  a  better  judgment  of  the  means  proper  to  be  rcforted  to  by 
t  United  States,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  advert  to  thofe  which  have  beea 
iployed  with  fuccefs  in  other  countrie8-''^P^rhe  principal  of  thefe  arc-^ 
I.  Prote^ing  dutUt — or  duties  on  thofe  foreign  articles  ivhich  are  the  rl'vals 
the  domeftic  ones  intended  to  he  encouraged. 

Duties  of  this  nature  evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  do« 
eilic  fabrics,  fince  by  enhancing  the  charges  on  foreign  articles,  they 
^able  the  national  manufaiflurers  to  undersell  all  their  foreign  compe- 
tors.  The  propriety  of  this  fpecies  of  encouragement  need  not  be 
"'Ch  upon,  as  it  is  not  only  a  clear  refult  from  the  numerous  topics 
Mch  haye  been  fuggcftcd,  but  is  fandjoncd  by  Uic  laws  of  the  UtavcA. 
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States  in  a  rariety  of  inftancet ;  it  has  the  additional  recommeodatiooof  -  , 
beinir  a  refoorce  of  revenue.— Indeed  all  the  duties  imposed  on  imported  I 
articles)  though  with  an  exclufive  view  to  revenue^  have  the cffeA ^  Wn 
crontcrapiation,  and,  except  where  they  fall  on  raw  materialsi  wears 
beneficent  afpe^  towards  the  manufadures  of  the  country. 

II.  Frobibitkuis  ofr'rval  articles^  or  duties  equrvalent  to  froblhltmt. 
This  is  another  and  an  efficacious  mean  of  encouraging  their  national 

H|[r( 

manufafluresj  but  in  general  it  is  only  fit  to  be  employed  when  a  ma*  I ' 
nufadlure  has  made  fuch  a  progrefs^  and  is  in  fo  many  hands  as  to  enbre 
a  due  competitiouj  and  an  adequate  fupply  on  reafonable  terms.  Ofdatie^ 
equivalent  to  prohibitions,  there  are  examples  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  other  cafes  to  which  the  principle  may  be  advaa* 
tageouily  extended,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  I , ' 

Confidering  a  monopoly  of  the  domeftic  market  to  its  own  manufac* 
tures  as  the  reigning  policy  of  manufacturing  nations,  a  fimilar  p<>Hcf  J''' 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  every  proper  inftance  isdidated,itl. 
might  almoft  be  faid,  by  the  principles  of  diflributive  juflice ;  certak^l 
by  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  fecureto  their  own  citizens  a  reciprodifl 
of  advantages.         ^  ■' 

III.  ProhihU'tons  of  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manuf azures.      1 

The  defire  of  fccuring  a  cheap  and  plentiful  fupply  for  the  naw 
workmen,  where  the  article  is  either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  pec^ 
liar  quality  there, — the  jealoufy  of  enabling  foreign  workmen  to  riw 
thofe  of  the  nation  with  its  own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  tiii> 
fpecies  of  reftraint.     It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed  that  this  regulatioDtt 
in  ho  inftance  proper ;  but  it  is  certainly  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  I 
with  great  circumfpeftion,  and  only  in  very  plain  cafes.     It  is  feen  ^ 
once,  that  its  immediate  operation  is  to  abridge  the  demand,  and  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  produce  of  fome  other  branch  of  induftr}',  gent- 
rally  fpeakihg,  of  agriculture,  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  who  carry  itoa; 
and  though,  if  it  be  really  eflcntial  to  the  profperity  of  any  very  iro- 
portant  national  manufadlure,  it  may  happen  that  thofe  who  are  iajoid 
in  the  firft  inftance,  'may  be  eventually  indemnified  by  the  (upcrior 
ileadinefs  of  an  extenfive  domeftic  market  depending  pn  that  pifofperity: 
yet,  in  a  matter  in  which  there  is  fo  much  room  for  ijice  and  difficult 
combinations,  in  which  fuch  oppofite  confide  rations  combat  each  otheri 
prudence  feems  to  didate,  that  fhe  expedient  in  queftion  pught  to  be  in* 
dulgcd  Xvith  a  fparing  hand. 

W,  Pecun'tary  bounties. 

This  has  been  found  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  encpuragt^g 
pianufaduresj  and  it  isj  in  fome  yi^ws^  the  beiL    Though  it  liaf  (k^  J^ 
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«  - 

n  mufb  prad^ed  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  State^ 
^fs  the  sdiowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled  fifh  and 
rd  meat  could  be  confidered  as  a  bounty>  this  method  of  encoo- 
Liig  manofaAures  though  lefs  favoured  by  public  opinion  than  fomt 
=r  modes  has  its  advantages. 

•  It  is  a  Ipecies  of  encouragement  more  pofitive  and  dife^  thai^ 
other>  and>  for  that  very  reffpn>  has  a  more  iipmedi^t^  tpfidencf 
bimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprifesy  increfkfing  the  chances  of  pro* 
and  diminKhing  the  rifles  of  lofs^  in  the  firft  attempts. 
I*  It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmentation  of  price» 
Lch  is  incident  to  fome  other  modes>  or  it  produces  it  to  %  lefs  de- 
e ;  either  by  making  no  addition  to  the  charges  on  the*  rival  foreign 
Lcle>  as  in  the  cafe  of  prote^ing  dutieSf  or  by  making  a  fmaller  ad* 
ion*  The  firft  happens  when  die  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derivckl 
m  a  different  objedi  which  may  or  may  not  increatb  the  price  of 
oe  other  article)  according  to  the  nature  of  that  obje{l ;  the  fecondf 
ten  the  fund  is  derived  firom  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  objeA  of  foreign 
lunfafture.  One  per  cent,  duty  on  the  foreign  article  converted 
0  a  bounty  on  the  domeftic>  will  have  an  equal  ^ed  with  a  duty 
two  per  cent,  exclufive  of  fuch  bounty ;  as  the  price  of  the  foreign 
nmodity  is  liable  to  be  raifedf  in  the  gne  cafci  in  the  proportion  o^ 
e  per  cent. ;  in  the  other»  in  that  of  two  per  cent.  But  the  bouQtj 
i,en  drawn  from  another  fource  is  calculated  to  promote  a  redudiiojji 
price ;  becaufcj  without  laying  any  new  charge  on  thjB  foreign  ar* 
k,  it  ferves  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it,  and  to  incr^aft 
i  total  quantity  of  tbp  article  in  the  market. 

3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high  protedling  duties«  a  tendency  tp 
3duce  fcarci ty.  An  increafe  of  price  is  not  always  the  immediat(y 
)ugh,  where  the  progrefs  of  a  domeillc  manufa^ure  does  not  coi^i- 
a^  a  rife>  it  is  commonly  the  ultimate  effeQ  of  ati  additional  dipty. 
the  interval  between  the  laying  of  ,tbe  duty,  as^jd  a  proportiona,! 
;reafe  of  price,  it  may  difcou  rage  importation,  by  interfering  wi]^ 
;  profits  to  be  expe^ed  from  the  fal^  of  the  article, 
f.  Bounties  are  fometimes  not  only  the  beft,  but  the^^only  pro* 
'  expedient,  for  unitmg  the  encourageih^  gf  a  neifv  object  <if 
iculture  with  that  of  a  new  objed  0/  s^ufadurcc  .,  It  is  th^ 
sreft  of  the  farmer  to  have  the  prod(<(3ion  of  the  raw*  material 
»moted,  by  counteradting  the  interfere^lce  of  the  foreign  material 
the  fame  kiji;id — It  is  the  intere&  of  the  'man£idurer  to  have  the 
terial  abundant  and  cheap.  1(,  prior  to  the  domeftic  production 
the  matetkL  in  fu£cicnt  quantity  to  fupply  1^  ma&»ia&QiSt.t  91k 

Xz  %fa^ 
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{ood  tcrmsi  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it  from  abroad^ 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  raifing  of  it  at  home,  the  intereft  both  o( 
the  &rmer  and  manufadlurer  will  be  diflcrvcd — by  either  dedrbying  the 
requifite  fupply,  or  railing  the  price  of  the  article  beyond  what  caa 
bt  afforded  to  be  given  for  it  by  the  condudlor  of  an  infant  manu- 
faflare»  it  is  abandonedi   or  failsi  and  there  being  no  domeflic  ma- 
nu&^ories  to  create  a  demand  for  the  raw  material  which  is-  raifed  by 
the  farmery  it  is  in  vain>   that  the  competition  of  the  like  foreign  ar< 
tide  may  have  been  deftroyed, 

•    It  cannot  cfcape  notice,  that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  an  ar- 
ticle can  no  otherwife  aid  the  doonelHc  produAion  of  it,  than  by  giving 
the  latter  greater  advantages  in  the  home  market.     It  can  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  advantageous  fale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
markets,  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  promote  its  exportation.    • 

The  true  way  to  conciliate  thefe  two  interefts,   is  therefore  to  1*5 
a  duty  on  foreign  manufadurcrs  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  whid 
isdefircd  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty  ^f 
way  of  bounty,  either  upon  the  produftion  of  the  material  itfelf,  ^ 
upon  its  manufa^urc  at  home,  or  upon  both.     If  this  is  done  the  t^^  I 
nufadi^rci'  of  the  United  States  will  commencie  his  cnterprifc  un4^ 
ev^ry  advantage  which  is  attainable,  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the  ra^ 
material;  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty  be  immediately  to  him,  iscn^^ 
Wed  by  it  to  enter  into  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  foreign  ffi*" 
terial;  if  the  bounty  be  to  the  manufaftufer  on  fo  niuth  of  the  domes- 
tic material  as  he  confumfcs,  the  opelrartonis  nearly  the  fanie;  bcba* 
a  motive  of  intereft  to  prefer  the  domeftlc  commodity,   ifofeqo*^ 
quality,   even  at  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign,   (b  long  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  price  is  any  thing  (hort  of  the  bounty  which  is  allowed  upon 
the  article. 

Except  the  fimple  and  ordinary  kinds  of  houfehold  manufafture,  at 
'thofc  for  which  there  are  viery  commanding.  Ibcal  advantages,  pecuni- 
lary  bounties  are  in  moft  cafes  indifpenfable  to  the 'introdudlion  ofa 
new  branch.  A  ftimulus  and  a  fupport  nbt  kfs  powerful  and  direft  is, 
^generally  fpeaking,  eflential  to  the  overc^oming  of  the  obftaClcs  which 
^arife  from  the  competitions  of  fuperior  fkill  and  matuiity  clfewhere. 
"Bouniie^  are  efpecially  effential  in  regard  to  articles  upon  which  thofc 
'foreigner^,  Who  have  been  accullomed  to  fupply  a  'country,  "are  in  the 
*^railiiJfc  of  granting  them.  '  * 

'  ITi^  continuance  of  bountie)5  on  manofai^ures  lonr  cteHifhcd,  mtfft 
*almoft  alvnTiys  be  of '  qudlionable  policy;  bccaufe  a  prcfamptira 
■S«^o^i3^anft •  fei  cX'Cry ^fuA  cafe ;-  ttax  tVvtwvnte  tiactuftd  and inheirft 
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ipcdimcnts  to  fuccefs.  But  in  new  undertakings  they  arc  as  jufti- 
^h\c,  as  they  are  oftentimes  neceflary. 

There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice  againft  bounties,  from  an  appearance 
f  giving  away  the  public  money",  without  an  immediate  confideratiortt 
nd  from  a  fuppofition  that  they  ferve  to  enrich  particular  claflcs  at 
he  expence  of  the  community.  ' 

But  neither  of  thefe  fources  of  diflikc  w'll  bear  a  ferious  examina- 
ion  when  applied  to  an  infant  ftate.  There  is  no  purpofe  to  which 
ublic  money  can  be  more  beneficially  applie*!,  than  to  the  acquifition 
fa  new  and  ufeful  branch  of  induftry ;  no  confidcration  more  valua- 
le  than  a  permanent  addition  to  the  general  Hock  of  produftiyc 
bour. 

As  to  the  fecond  fource  of  objedlion,  it  equally  lies  againft  other 
^des  of  encouragement  which  are  admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  oftcfn 
a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its  price,  it  caufes 

extra  expence  to  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ddmeftic 
^nufadurer,  A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  intereft  of  tlie 
-icty  in  each  cafe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  expence,  which  is  more 
^n  compenfated  by  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  wealth,*  by  an  aug>* 
-ntation  of  refources  and  independence;  and  by  the  circumftanct  of 

eventual  cheapnefs,  which  has  been  noticed  io  another  place.  ' 

Xt  would  defervc  attention,  however,  in  the  employment  qCtlilis 
^cics  of  encouragement  in  the  United  States,  as  a  reafon  for  iiiodc- 
^ing  the  degree  of  it  in  the  inftances  in-  which  it  might  be  deemdd 
igibie,  that  the  great  diftance  of  the  Uniteci  States  from  Europe  *im- 
^fcs  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the  fabrics  which  a^  brought  frotn 
^ence,  amounting  from  i  jf  to  30  per  cent,  on  their  value,  according 
^  their  bulk,  ■  ' 

V,  Premiums* 

Thefe  are  of  a  nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  diftihguiftiabtc 
rom  them  in  fome  important  features. " 

Bounties  are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article  producfed 
r  manufaftured,  tor  exported,  and  inrotve'  a  correfpondent  expbncc. 
-Premiums  ferve  to  reward  fome  particular  excellence  Or  fuperiotity, 
)me  extraordinary  exertion  or  (kill,  and  are  iifpcnfed  ojoly  in  a  fmall 

umber  of  cafes :  but  their  cfFeft  is  to  ftimulatc  general  effort coft- 

ived  fo  as  to  be  both  honorary  and  lucrative^  they  addrefs  th«mfclvci 
)  different  paffions,  touching  the  chords  as  well  of  emulation  as  of 
itereft.— They  arc  accordingly  a  very  economical  mean  of  exciting 
le  tnterprife  of  a  tWhole  conimanity.      i-   --   • 

lihere'are  varioas  focieties  in  different  countries,  whofe  obje^'is 
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the  dirpenlation  of  pMmiiUDft  for  this  encouragement  of  kgncdmt 
arts,  manafidlarest  and  commerce ;  and  thoa^h  thqr  are  for  tht  molt 
part  volontary  alTooiationsi  with  comparatively  flender  fundsj   their 
utility  has  been  immenfe.    Much  hat  been  done  by  this  mean  inGieat 
Britain;  Scotland   in  particular  owes  materially  to  it  a  prbdigloo^ 
amelioration  of  condition.     From  a  fimilar  tftablifhment  m  the  VmL 
States,  fupplied  and  fupported  by    the  Government  of  the  Umoo^ 
vali  benefits  might  reafonably  be  expe^ed. 

VI,  The  exemption  of  the  materials  of  manufaSures  from  duty* 

The  policy  of  that  exemption  as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in  reli^ 
tlon  to  new  eftabliihments,  is  obvious.    It  can  hardly  e^er  be  a^Tife*^ 
able  to  add  the  obftrudtions  of  fifcal  burthens  to  the  difficulties  wUcW> 
naturally  embarrafs  a  new  manufaflure ;  and  wtiere  it  is  matured  vA> 
in  condition  to  become  an  objedl  of  revenue,  it  is,  generally  fpeaktngi^ 

.  letter  that  the  fabric,  than  the  material,  ihould  be  the  fubjed  o^ 
taxation. — Ideas,  of  proportion  between  the  quantum  of  the  tax  vnS. 
the  value  of  the  article  can  be  more  eafily  adjufled  in  the  former  tkca 
jn  the  latter  cafe.    An  argument  for  exemptions  of  this  kind  in  te 

'  United  States  is  to  be  derived  from  the  practice,  as  far  as  their  oecdt 
fities  have  permitted,  of  thofe  nations  whom  they  are  to  meet  as  ceob- 

^])etitors  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 

There  arc,  however,  exceptions  to  it;  of  which  fome  exampks  viU 
be  given  under  the  next  head. 
The  laws  of  the  Union  afford  inftances  of  the  obfervance  of  the  policjr 
here  recommended,  but  it  will  probably  he  found  advifeable  to  cxtencJ- 
it  to  fome  othcV  cafes. — Of  a  nature,  bearing  fome  affinity  to  thatp^^ 
licy,  is  the  regulation  which  exempts  from  duty  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  books,  clothes,  and  houfehold  furniture  of  foieigi^ 
artifts  who  come  to  refide  in  the  United  States;  an  advantage  aiicadf 
fecured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  which  it  ^,  in  evcif 
view,  proper  to  continue. 

VII,  DraiAiiach  of  thi  duties  njjhiek  0re  imfofed  om  ths  materials  ^ 
maniif allures  ^ 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  as  a  gtneral  rulci  that  duties  on  dioft 
materials  oughtji  with  certain  exceptions,  to  bo  forebome.  Of  thcie 
cxceptionsji  thsee  cafes  occuTa  which  may  ierve  as  exampks^-ooei 
w}vere  the  materi^  is  itfclf  an  objcd  of  general  or  exteofive  confmop* 
tion,  and  a  &t  and  prodo6^ve  fource  ol  levenue — another  where  a  om^ 
'  i^ufadure  of  a^  fimpier  kind,  the  competition  of  whid)  with  a  like  do- 
meftic  article  is  defircd  to  be  rcftrainedi  partakes  of  the  isiv^  ^^ 


ineftic  arucli^  is  defifcd  to  be  rcftranedi  partakes 

jaur  ioateiialj  ffom  beinj^ca^fahk^  by  a,  further  procc&i  to  he 
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ci,  into  a  manufadure  of  a  diffeitht^  kind>  the  introdbflion  or 
.vtb  of  which  is  dcfirtd  to  be  cncoqragcd-^a  third,  where  t\m 
c^Tiai  itfelf  is  a  produ6\ion  of  the  countr}*,  and  in  '(affieient  nboo* 
^e  to  fdmifh  a  cheap  and  j^entiful  fupp3y  to  the  hational  maun* 
liiers.  *  \ 

roder  the  fiift  defcription  comek  the  article  of  hlolafles.  It  is  taicte 
r  a  fair  objeA  of  revenuey  btrt^pirfhg  a  fweet^  it  is  jiift  that  ibm 
fumers  of  it  (hbuld  p^y  i  duty  as  Well  as  the  confutnfers  oFfogar. 
^  ottons  and  linen  in  their  white  f^ate  h\l  under  the  fecond  defcri]^ 
I — a  duty  upon  fuch  as  are  imported  is  proper  to  promote  i^e  do- 
^ic  manufadure  of  fidiilar  articles  in  the  fame  Hate — a  drawback  tS 
t  duty  is  proper  to  encourage  the  painting  and  fiaihfiiig  at  honie  tf 
n^  which  ar*  brought  fVom  abroad.  WheA  the  firft  rftfiefe  mint- 
bures  has  attiuiled  fiittcient  maturity  in  A  tOimtry  to  furniik  a  ibll 
ply  for  the  ftcoitd»  the  utility  of  the  drawback  ceafes. 
Fhe  article  of  hemp  either  now  doel  or  may  hit  «xpe6ted  ^octo  to 
-mplify  the  jhird  cafe  In  the  United  Stages, 
^he  re  duties  on  the  materials  of  mahuliiAures  are  not  hid  for  tke 
^ofe  of  prevehting  a  comp^etition  with'Ame  domeftic  jpiodudUdliy 
fame  reafons  which  recommend,  as  ^  sbentn}  ttiki  the  ^xemptieiit 
^lioTe  materials  from  duties,  Woidd  r^omnsend>  as  a  like  general 
w  J  the  allowdjide  of  drawbacks,  in  favour  of  the  manu&dlurer :  ac« 
xiingly  fuch  drawbacks  are  familiar  in  countries  which  fydemafi* 
^y  purfue  the  bufinefs  Of  mino^l^ures ;  which  fumifhes  an  argu* 
nt  for  the.  obfervance  of  a  fimilar  policy  in  the  United  States ;  and 
'  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  the  inftances 
£alt  and  molafTes.  And  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  extend  it 
fome  other  articles. 

VIIL  7 he  eneourageniintt  ofnenv  i/tvetttiefu  and  JifcoverieSf  and  if  the 
^ndaSihit  into  the  United  States  of  fuch  as  ha*ve  been  Made  in  other  conn'* 
'eSi  farticularlj  thofe  i/Ufhicb  relate  to  machinery  • 
This  is  among  the  moft  aieful  and  unexctptionaUe  of  the  aids  which 
n  be  given  to  mami&^ures.  The  ufual  means  of  that  ehcoiiraie- 
ent  are  pecuniary  rewariiy  and,  for  a  time,  exclufive  privileges. 
lie  firft  mud  be  employed  according  to  the  occafion,  and  ^e  utility 
the  invention  or  difcovery.  Vor  the  1:^1,  foiar  as  fefpeds  '<  iu- 
ors^and  invefitors,"  provifion  has  been  made1)y  Ikw.  Sut  It  is  die* 
able,  iu  regard  to  improvements  and  fecrets  of  extraordiniary  v'ilue 
be  able  to  exttnd  tht  boat  benefits  to  ixtttoducers,  as  weU  *as  aa« 
OTs  and  inventors;  a  policy  which  has  been  pradtiied  with  advan- 
ce ^  btbcf  Couatxifs.  iSerci  lio>ypYex»   u  iu  fgaic  ^fther  tAs^ 
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thcic  is  caufc  to  regret,  that  the  competency  of  the  authoritj  ol  tlit 
National  Government  to  the  good  which  might  be  done,  is  not^iib- 
out  a  queftion.     Many  aids  might  be  given  to  induftry;  many  in— 
temal  improvements  of  primary  magnitude  might  be  promoted)  by  ar» 
authority  operating  throughout  the  Union,  which  cannot  be  cffcfteci 
by  an  authority  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  fingle  ftate. 

But  if  the  Legiflature  of  the  Union  cannot  do  all  the  good  tha.t. 
might  be  wifhed>  it  is  at  lead  deilrejibles  that  all  may  be  done  whicb 
is  piafticable. 

It  is  cuftomary  witji  manufafturing  nations  to  prohibit,  under  fe- 
vere  p^naltiesj  the  exportation  of  implements  and  machines,  which 
they  have  either  invented  or  improved.  There  are  already  objeds  for 
a  fimilar  regulation  in  the  .United  States;  and  others  may  be  expeded 

.  to  occur  from  time  co  time.  The  adoption  of  this  line  of  condud 
feems  to  be  .dieted  by  a  principle  of  reciprocity.  Greater  liberality 
in  fuch  rcijpe^  might  better  comport  with  the  general  fpirit  of  the 
countr}-;  but  a  felfifh  and  exclufivc  policy  in  Europe  will  hot  alwijJ 

:  permit  the  free  indulgence  of  a  fpirit,  which  would  place  Am?rifl 
upon  ai^  unequal  footing.  As  far  as  prohibitions  tend  to  picTfl^ 
foreign  competitgrs  from,  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  improvemol^ 
mai^e  in  the  United  Statesj  they  tend  to  increafe  the  advantages  c{ 
thofc  by  whom  they  niay  have  been  introduced,  and  operate  as » 
encouragement  to  exertion.. 

IX,  Judiciaui    rtgulathns  for  4he   infpeSion   rf  manufa^itred  0»^ 
ditles^ 

This  is  not  among  the  leaft  important  of  the  means  by  whicS  tb« 

profperity  of  manufadures  may  be  promoted.     It  is,   indeed,  in  maoy 

cafes,  one  of  the  mofl  eflcntial — contributing"  to'prevent  frauds  ap^ 

confumers  at  home,   and  exporters  to  foreign  countries — to  iraprote 

the  quality  and  preferve  the  character  of  the  national  manufaftures ;  i^ 

cannot  fail  to  aid  the  expeditious  and  advantageous  fale  of  them,  afl<^ 

to  ferve  as  a  guard  againfl  fucceefiful  competition  from  other  ^', 

ters.     The  reputation  of  the  flour  and  lumber  of  fome  ftates,  and  of 

the  potafh  of  others,   has  been  eftablilhed  by  "ah 'attention  to  this  point. 

And  the  like  good  name  might  be  procured  for  thofe  articles,  where- 

foever  produced,  by  a  judicious  and" '  uhiforih  fyftem  of  infpeftlon 

throughout  the  ports  of  the  United  States^     A  like  fyllem  might  alfo 

be  extended^  with  advantage  toother  commodities. 

X.  The  facilitating  of  pecuniary    remittan'cei  from  plafe  to  place-^ 
This  is  a  point  of*confiderabIe  moment  to  trade  in'  general*  aod^o. 

manufafturc  ,in  particular ;  by  rendering  m6r6  cafy  thi?  ptfrcBa^  of 
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ntiaterials  and  provifions,  and  the  payment  for  manufaAurcd  fup^ 
A  general  circulation  of  bank  paper,  which  is  to  be  cxpeftcd 
the  inftitution  lately  eftablilhcd  in  the  United  States,  will  be' 
t  valuable  mean  to  tbis  end. 

.  The  facilitating  of  the  tranfportation  of  commodities. 
Dfovements  favouring  this  ob)l£l  intimately  concern  all  the  do- 
:  intcreftsof  a  community  :  but  they  may,  without  impropriety, 
intioned  as  having  an  important  relation  to  manufaftures.  There 
!rhaps,  fcarcely  any  thing  which  has  been  better  calculated  to  afiift 
[lanufadures  of  Great  Britain  than  the  amelioration  of  the  public 
5,  and  the  great  progrefs  which  has  been  of  iate  made  in  opening 
Is.    Of  the  former,  moft  parts  of  the  United  States  (land  much  ia 

;  for  the  latter  they  prefent  uncommon  facilities. 
he  fymptoms  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation, 
:h  have  lately  appeared  in  fome  of  the  United  States,  muil  fill  with 
"ure  every  bread  warmed  with  a  true  zeal  fcr  the  profperity  of 
country.  Thefe  exampleis,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ftimulatp  the  cx- 
)ns  of  the  government  and  citizens  of  every  (late.  There  can  ccr- 
/  be  no  objeft  more  worthy  of  the  cares  of  the  local  adminift  rations; 
it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
)nal  government  to  lend  its  diredl  aid  on  a  comprehcnfive  plan, — 

is  one  of  thofe  improvements  which  coufd  be  profecutcd  with 
i  efficacy  by  the  whole,  than  by  any  part  or  parts  of  the  unioh. 
re  are  cafes  in  which  the  general  intereft  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
ficed  to  the  collifion  of  fome  fuppofed  local  interefts.  Jealoufies, 
atters  of  this  kind,  are  as  apt  to  exift  as  they  are  apt  to  be  erro- 

he  following  remarks  are  fufficiently  judicious  and  pertinent  to  de- 
;  a  literal  quotation:  «  Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable'  rivers, 
liminifliing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  a 
itry  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
own.  They  are,  upon  that  account,  the  greateft  of  all  improve- 
rs; they  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  remote,  which  muft  always 
ie  moft  extenfive  circle  of  the  country  ;  they  are  advantageous  to 
town,  by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
hood  ;  they  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
ugh  they  introduce  ibme  rival  commodities  into  the,  old  market, 
open  many  new  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly,  befides,  is  a 
t  enemy  to  good  management,  which  can  never  be  univerfidly  efti- 
eiit  'but  in  confcqixience  of  that  free  and  -nniycrfai  trompetifion 
ft  forces  every  body  to  have  rccourfe  to  it  Cot  xht  toL^  oS^  Ws!L- 
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defence.  It  it  not  more  than  fifty  y^ars  ago  that  fomiP  of  tiys  copotb 
io  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the  mrlitoieQl  fgunft  Ae 
tjctenfion  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  cpanties.  Tbofe  n« 
moter  counties,  they  pretended^  from  the  cheapiicfs  of  Iabonr»wpddbe 
ttic  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  ]Liondoa  m^ct  ibo 
themfelvesb  and  they  would  thereby  ledoce  their  rents,  and  pm  thrir 
cultiration.  Their  rents,  however,  have  arifen,  and  dttir  colovatM 
kai  been  impr^Tcd  fiAce  that  time." 

Specimens  of  9  fpirit,  fimilar  to  that  which  governed  th$  cotmfkt 
httc  fpokeiiof,  prefent  themfelves  too  frequently  to  the  eye  of  |ui  in- 
partial  oMcryer,  and  render  it  a  wi(h  of  patriotifm  that  th^  hoijk 
America,  in  whofe  councils  a  loc^l  or  partial  fpirit  is  leaft  likely  fl>  V 
predominate,  were  at  liberty  to  purfue  and  ^romo^e  the  general  inteici  f ' 
m  thofe  infUnces  in  which  there  n^ht  he  danger  of  the  bterfeienccof 
fi)ch  a  fyitiu  P 

The  foregoing  ve  the  principjil  of  the  means  b>-  which  the  growili  1^ 
•fnvtnufa^xes  is  ordinarily  promofed*    It  is,  however,  npts^"^ 
aeceflary  that  the  meafures  of  government,  which  have  adireQ  view  i^ 
VOnufaftures,  Ihould  be  calculated  to  affift  and  protect  them,  but  U 
Aofc  which  only  collaterally  affe^  them  in  the  general  cbUrfe  ofh 
adminiftration,  fhould  be  guarded  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to  bjoil 

Acm* 

.  Ther^  ate  certain  fpcpics  of  taxes  which  arc  apt  to  be  oppreflirct^ 
4i£rent  parts  of  the  community,  and,  among  other  ill  efie^,  hjive  ^ 
very  unfriendly  afpet^  towards  manufaflur^s. 

Siich  arc  all  t^cs  on  occupations — ^which  proceed  according  to  th^ 
amotmt  of  capital  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  a  bufmefs)  or  of  profit^ 
fiippofed  to  he  made  in  it :  thefe  are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  indoftr^^ 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  evil  may  be  endeavoured  to  be  mitigated  by  Iti^r^ 
ittg  it,  in  the  firft  ipftAUcc,  in  the  option  ^f  the  party  to  be  taxed  t^ 
declare  the  amount  ojThis  capital  or  profits. 

Men  cftjagcd  in  my  trade  or  bufmefs  have  commonly  weighty** 
teafoQs  to  avoid  difclofures  which  would  exppfe,  with  any  thing  likj^ 
accuracy,  the  real  ftate  of  their  affairs.  TThey  moft  frequently  findif^ 
better  to  rifque  oppreffion  than  to  avail  themfelves  of  fd  inconvenient  |^ 
tefuge :  and  thp  confctjucnce  is,  that  they  often  fiiffer  opp^dlion.    - 

When  the  difclafure  too,  if  made,  is  not  definitive,  but  controalabk'^ 
by  the  difcretiqn,  or,  in  other  worfis,  by  the  paflions  and  prcjodicei-^ 
ftf  the  ftvcnue  officers,  it  is  not  only  an  ineffedlual . protedion*  \>iaii^ 
^oiEbility  gf  its  bejuoig  fo  is  an  additional  reafon  for  not  refomiy  tof^  ^ 

ilbi"- 


•■» 
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Allowing  to  the  pablic  officers  the  mod  eqaitable  difpofitionsy  yet 
Wb^ltt  the/  iie  to  exercife  a  diTcretion)  withoat  certain  dau*  they  can- 
noc  Ail  to  be  oftte  mifl^d  by  appearances*  The  quantity  of  bafinefi 
li^^cSh  feems  to  be  gomg  oo»  ii  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafesf  a  very  d&« 
ceitrtftil  criseiioii  of  the  plfofics  which  are  made*  yet  it  is  perhaps  tho 
be^  chey  can  havei  and  it  is  the  one  on  whith  they  will  moftnatuially: 
ttly  i  a  bofine&i  thefelbrei  which  may  rather  require  aid  fi^om  the  go* 
tcr^^  Motnu  than  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  contributory  to  it|  may  find  It* 
t^^  crtuflied  by  the  miftaken  con^aures  of  the  afiefibrs  of  taxes. 

<^«faitnury  taxesi  under  which  denomtnation  are  comprifed  all  thd^ 
ib^*^  kave  die  qiiantum  of  the  tax  to  be  taifed  on  ea<!h  perfon  to  thf 
^^^ction  of  certain  officefsy-are  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  liberty 
■»  ^o  the  maxiihs  of  mduflry«    In  this  light  they  have  been  viewed  bf 
^     Aft  moft  judicious  dbfervers  on  governmentf  Who  have  bellowed  upon 
,     ^^m  the  fevered  epithets  of  reprobatioui  as  cOnftituting  one  of  thf 
7      ^orft  features  uTttaliy  to  be  iitet  with  in  the  pradice  of  defpotic  ^^, 
er       ^Munents*  •.« 

•  k  is  cectainy  at  Icyih'^^at  fuch  taxes  afe  patticulatly  inimkal  fo  th^ 
Aecdis  ^  manufaduring  kduftry,  and  ought  caAsfully  to  be  aroido^ 
hyk  gotfet^nient  which  defires  to  promote  it«       . 

Thegfeat  copiou&efs  of  this  fubjed  has  infeniibly  led  to  a  longer 
^liminary  difcufiion  than  was  originally  contemplatedi  or  intended* 
f'Zt  appeattd  proper  to  inveftigate  principksi  to  confidef  the  objedioas 
"which  have  been  bronght  forward  againft  the  tfiablifhment  of  toanu^ 
Azores  in  the  United  States^  and  to  cideavour  to  eftablifh  their  uti* 
lity  on  general  principlesi  which  have  long  experience  for  their  bafis  t 
-It  now  renAains  to  fpecify  fome  of  the  objeds  which  appear  pa^cularly 
to  merits  and  which  will  require  the  encouragement  of  the  govern* 
-  ment  of  the  United  States  to  bring  them  to  periedion^ 
.    In  the  fele^lion  of  obje^i  feveral  circumftances  feem  entitled  to 
^rticttlir  attention :  The  capacity  of  the  country  tO  furnilh  the  raw 
ttiaterial-^the  degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the  manufadlure  admits  ^f 
•a  fobftitttte  for  manual  labour  in  machinery — the  &cility  of  execution— * 
die  extenfivenefs  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  article  can  be  applied-f- 
its fubferviency  to  other  intereftsy  particularly  the  great  one  of  niu. 
lionid  defence*    There  arei  however}  objects  to  which  thefe  circum- 
ftances  aitlittle  applicable}  which}  for  fome  fpecial  reafonsj  may  have 
a  claim  tp>)fncouragemetft* 

A  d^gnatioQ  of  the  principal  raw  material  of  which  each  manufac- 
-ttivefs  compofedi>  will  ferve  to  introduce  the  remarks  upon  it. — Aih 
in  tht  BrAfiaefy 

Y  y  viL-^^i 
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IRON. 

The  mannfa^lurers  of  this  article  are  entitled  to  pre-eminent  nnk-^ 
None  are  more  eflentiiil  in  their  kinds,  nor  fo  extenfive.  in  their  uliui 
They  coniiitute  in  whole  of  in  part  the  implements  or  the  material» 
or  bothy  of  almoft  every  ufefol  occupation.  Thdr  inftfoinentality  i) 
every  where  confpicuous. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  have  pectfUaradvaa* 
tages  for  deriving  the  ftdl  benefit  of  this  moft  valaable  materia^  aod 
they  have  every  motive  to  improve  it  with  fyftematic  care#  It  is  to 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States^  is  great  abundance 
ind  of  almoft  every  quality  ;  and  fuel*  the  chief  inftronotent  in  mam* 
£iduring  it,  is  both  cheap  and  plenty «.^Tht»  partknlarly  applies  t9 
charcoal ;  but  there  are  produdUve  coal  minsi  already  in  opecaiuooi 
ind  ftrong  indications  that  the  material  is  to  be  found  iBaboadaooeis 
ft  variety  of  other  phces* 

The  kinds  of  iron  mantrfadures,  in  which  the  greafeft  progiefibi 
been  made»  have  been  mentioned  in  another  placcy  and  need  not  b 
repeated ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  tiurt  every  othei"  kinds  vi 
^oe  cultivation^  will  rapidly  fucceed«  It  is  worthy  'of  lemarkf  4f 
feveral  of  the  particular  trades^  of  which  iron  is  the  ha&Sf  are  capA 
of  being  carried  on  without  the  aid  o£  krge  capitals. 

Iron  works  have  very  greatly  increafed  in  the  United  Statesy  nt 
are  profecuted  with  mueh  more  advantage  than  formerly#  The  average 
price  befoi^  the  revolution  was  about  (rxty-fdur  dollars  per  toiw  ^• 
prefent  it  is  about  eighty  }  a  rife  which  is  chiefty  to  be  attributed  t» 
the  increafe  0f  the  manvfa£i9tc9  of  the  material* 

The  fit  11  further  extenfion  and  nmlhptication  of  fiieh.  manufii^Uiti 
will  have  the  double  efifed  of  promoting^  the  extraction  oif  the  metal 
itfelfy  and  of  converting  it  to  a  greater  number  of  profitable  purpofes* 
Thofe  manufaduresy  tooy  unite  in  4  greater  degree  than  almoft  uf 
others^  the  feveral  reqtrifites  which  have  been  mcntk>ned^  as  pioftf 
to  be  confulted  in  the  Peleiflion  of  ohjeds* 

The  only  further  encouragement  of  manu&if{orte»  of  this  ftrdde^ 
the  propriety  of  wh^ch  may  be  confidered  as  unquefi:ioBable»  feems  <• 
be  an  increafe  of  the  duties  on  foreign  rival  commodities. 

Steel  is  a  branch  which  has  already  made  a  confiderable  ^ognb  j* 
the  United  States^and  fome  new  enterpri-ixs,  on  a  more  eiQtenfive  fcafo 
have  been  lately  fct  on  foot.  The  facility  of  carrying  it  to«o  •xteofi 
which  will  fupply  all  internal  demands,  iand  furniih  a  confideiabk 
Ibrplos  for^€xportation»  cannot  be  doubted.  The  duty-  upon  tlifr  ifi* 
por ration  of  this  (article  into  the  United  States>  which  itjat  jpv^ 
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jTity-fivc  cents,  per  cwt.  may,  it  is  conceived^  be  fafely  and  ad* 
tagcoufljr  extended  to  loo  cents.    It  is  defirable,  by  dccifivc  ar*. 
gementSf  to  fecond  the  efforts  which  are  making  in  fo  very  valua* 
a  branch. 

The  United  States  already  in  a  great  meafure  fupply  thcmfclvet 
th  nails  •nd  fpikes ;  they  arc  able,  and  ought  certainly  to  do  it 
tirely.  The  firft  and  moil  laborious  operation  in  this  manufa^tire 
preformed  by  water-mills;  and  of  the  perfons  afterwards  employed 
gre^t  proportion  are  boys,  whofe  early  habits  of  induiiry  are  of 
iportance  to  the  community^  to  the  prefcnt  fupport  of  their  £unilies» 
d  to  their  own  future  cpmfort.  It  is  not  Icfs  curious  than  trucf* 
at  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  making  of  nails  is  an 
cafional  family  manuiadure. 

The  expediency  of  an  additional  duty  on  the  importation  of  thefc 
tides  is  indicated  by  an  important  fad.  About  one  million  eight 
indrcd  thoufand  pounds  of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
the  courfe  of  one  yeari  ending  the  50th  of  September,  1790.  '  A 
ityof  two  cents,  per  pound  would,  it  is  prefunieablei  fpeedily  put 
end  to  fo  confiderable  an  importation.  And  it'  is  in  every  view 
t^antageous  to  the  States  that  an  end  fhoiild  be  pXi't  to  it^ 

The  implements  of  hufbandry  are  made  in  feveral  dates  in  great 
indance.  In  many  places  it  is  done  by  the  conamon  blackfmiths. 
d  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ample  fupply  for-  the  whole  country 

with  gre^t  eafe  be  procured  among  themfelves, 
Various  kinds  of  edged  tools  for  the  ufe  of  n^ecl^nics  are  alfb  made, 

a  coniiderable  quantity  of  hollow  wares;  though  the  bufinefs  oSf 
ing  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfediqn  which  n>ight  be  wilhed. 
is  however  improving,  and  as  there  are  refpeflable  capitals  in 
•d  hands,  "en^barked  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  branches  of  iron 
mfadortes,  which  ^re  yet  in  their  infancy,  they  niay  ^\  be  con* 
plated  as  obje^  not  difficult  to  be  acquired. 
?0  infure  the  end,  it  feems  equally  fafe  and  prudent  for  the  govern- 
It  of  the  American  States  to  extend  the  duty,  aJ  fvaiarem^  upon  all 
K>rted  manufadures  of  iron,  or  of  which  4rQn  is  the  article  of 
;f  value,  to  ten  per  cent, 

^ire  arms  and  other  military  weapons  ^may,' it  is  conceived,  be 
red,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  fifteen 
cent.  There  exill  already  in  the  American  States  manu&Aories 
heft  articles,  which  only  require  the  ftimulus  of  ^  cejrtain  demand 
mider  them  adequate  to  the  fupply  neceflary. 
t  -ifOfld  aifo  be  a  material  aid  to  maniifa£loriea  of  t!ld%  taXQKt%  «i 

77  ?  ^^ 
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well  as  a  meaii  of  pdblic  (bcority,  if  pioriiion  was  made  fbr  aa  ttnol 
purchafe  of  military  weapoiisy  of  their  own  manulafhxre^  to  a  certiia 
daterminate  exteat>  in  order  to  the  formation  of  arienals;  and  to 
replace  from  time  to  time  fucli  as  Ihould  be  withdrawn  for  nfet  fo  ii 
fdways  to'  have  ih  flore  theqgandtyof  cacbkindf  which  Ihoaldbe 
deenied  a  competent  ifopfdy,'  .       '  ^'  ' 

'  Imported  hi^'a&attres  of  ftee]  generally*  or  of  vhiiA  flcel  h  the  ar« 
ficle  of  diitff  values  may  with  advantage*  *be  placed  in  the  dafs  of 
goods  rated  at  Teven  and*a&  half  per  cent.  As  manuia^iires  ofdiii 
kind  hate  not  yet  nu^e  any  confiderablc  progrefs  in  the  United  Satesi 
it  is  a  tiaaibn  f6t  not  rating  them  as  high  at  tho&  of  iron ;  bat  as  this 
material  is  the  bails  of  them»  and  as  their  extenfion  is  not  lefs  pra^* 
cable  than  important*  it  is  defirabic  t(;»  pio^iQlo  it  by  a  iomewbai 
n  duty  than  the  prciSwt^ 


The  nannfaftqres  of  which  this  article  is  fpfceptible  are  alfoof  greil 
extent  and  utility.  Under  this  defcription^  thoTe  of  brafs*  of  whid Jl 
is  the  principal  ingredient^  ate  intended  to  be  iivcluded* 
'  The  material  is  a  natural  proda^ion  of  the  country*  la  quMty  pik 
p£  the  United  States  mines  of  copper  haveaiftu^ly  been  wroijgl^t^/uii 
with  pT>ofit  to  the  undertakers.  And  nothing  is  eaiier  than  the  j^ 
4u^on  of  it  from  other  coimtpies,  on  moderate  ternup  and  .h\  gn^ 
plenty.  ...  ^  .  ,,^    |l 

Copperfmiths  and  brafs-founders«  particuU^^ly  the  former*  fifl^^ 
imerous  in  the  United  States  2  fome  of  whom  cjirry  on  liufiik^l^t 
fcfpedtable  extent,  f        ;...-/         ri'  ..   .j 

To  multiply  and  extend.'Qaannfa^ries  ^(  thi!;  mate? ials  in  SS0^ 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  and -efforts  qf  ihe^decal  governmenU  In  orr 
jder  to  this*  it  i&  deiirahle.for  the m  •  to  {^fciU^te  aplcntifi)l,(u()i|f7of 
the  materials ;  and  a  proper  mean  to  this  end  is  to  pl^oe  thf^^u  ^ 
plffs  of  fice4rdcle#«.  Copper iiurplat^aa^^  i>rafs  a|0 .  abaca^T^^  ^ 
ipccdicament ;  but-  copper  ia^pigpi;  «td  l^ais  is  not ;  A«4(^jjii^ 
•^laminarisj  whic^^togetherwathitopper.aad  charcoaU^cqoft^^ 
component  ingredtiaits  of  brafs^  -  The  exemption  from  ixuyt  iyr  juity 
4^  reafpn*  ought  to  jembrace  all  fuc!^  c^^  th^fe  articles  as  Afa  afc^  of 
.importation^       ■:  Ci  ^nz     ■ 

4n  a4ditjbnal  duty  09  brafs  waics  will  teqd  {o.theg^^iil  eodiif 
•view,  Thefe  now  ftand  at  five  per  cent,  while  thofe  pf  tii^  pewttif 
and  copper  are  m^id  at  &ven  and  an  half*    There  app«^a^  ^  a  f  >^ 

#f^^,«l?  ^^.?!>!  \^^  ^  f^^^  ^^  ^^^'  Vif^  ^c  1W9  k^^M^ 
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AMi't  md  it  ifteriu  their  eogAdeutdaa  ivteher  cki  dstf  «yw jtt  of 
them  oug^c  aot  to  ba  nufed  to  tfn  p^  cent* 

&  t  4  D« 

*  Tlitre  are  anmeroas  proofsi  thiut  tUa  attmd  jlioaiid»  in  tbc  Uotieil- 
ScAtetf  and  leqqiras  little  to  unfold  it  to  an  exfentt  more  dun  0qual 
to  every  domcftia  occafioiu  A  prolific  mint  of  it  1mm  long  bein  o|^ 
in  the  foath*weftem  parts  of  Virginiay  and  under  a  pttbllc  admtni« 
ftratiouf  during  the  late  war,  yielded  a  confiderafale  fopply  for  mUi* 
tapy  u&m  This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  indiTiduals»  who  not  only 
carry  it  on  with  ipirit,  but  have  eftabUlbed  mano&ftories  of  i$  at 
Kidunond  in  the  fame  (late. 

The  duties  already  laid  upon  the  impo^ation  of  this  article,  either 
in  its  unmanufa^ured  or  roanufadtnred  ftate,  infare  it  a  decifive  ^r 
'vantage  in  the  home  market — which  amoants  to  confiderable  encou- 
ragement. If  the  duty  on  pewter  wares  ihocdd  be  raifed,  it  would 
afford  a  farther  en^oragement.  Nothing  elfe  occurs  approper  to  b« 
added. 

rossitcoAL* 

'  11uS|  as  an  important  inftrum^nt  of  manufadlufes,  may,  withott 
impropriety,  be  mentioned  among  the  fubjedts  of  che  prefent  -|«« 
saarks. 

A  copious  fupply  of  it  would  be  of  great  confequeace  to  the  irni 
krancfa ;  As  an  article  of  4iouiebold  fuel  alfo  it  is  an  interefting  pro. 
Ais^pn:  the  utility  of  which  nraft  sncreafe  in  proportion  to  the  dev 
#feaftof  wood«  by  the  progrefs  of  fettlement  and  cultivation*  And 
tin  importance  to  navigation,  as  an  iqimenfe  article  of  tranfportatiofll 
iOaft*wiie,  is  fignaily  exemplified  in  Great  Britain, 

It  is  known^  thattbeit  are  faveral  eoal  mines  in  Virginia,  now 
«rorkod|  iind  appea^ncos  of  their  ei^iftence  are  familiar  in  a  number  of 
ilaCT^ 

Tbo  oacpeditney  ojtuh^fmkty  on  all  this  ijpoeias  of  coal  of  home  pror 
AuAiQib  ^  of  pftmloms,  on  the  <!|ieiiing  of  new  mines,  under  cenaifl 
tlwHtcations,  appears<to  be  worthy  of  the  particular  attentioi)  of  the 
^^rican  government.  The  great  importance  of  the  article  will 
foqply  juftify  a  reafonable  cxpence  in  this  waft  if  it  fhall- appear  to 
%C  pice^Bury  to,  ai^  IhaU  be  thought  likely  to  anf\yer>  the  end. 

■     •  ■  •  •  *  ■ 

r,  .    .  ) 

t  '  %v)l(rai  m^nfaAures  of  this  artick  flonrifii  in  the  United  States. 
ttips  9n  Aowlicre  built  in  greater  pcfrfb^oQ,  and  cabinet  wares% 


W  — 
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gcnenUf^ai^'iiiade  littlt»;;ff''aca]l  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe.    'OfSf 
extent  is  Aich as  to  ha^  admktodpf  coniidcrabie  txpbttatioiv 

An  exemption  from  duty  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  wood  ordinaritr 
Qfed  in  thefe  manufa^ures  feems  to- be  all  that  is  requifite  by  way  of 
cnooutagtmeht}  It  is  recommended  by  the  confideratioa  of  a  fimilar 
policy  being  purfued  in  other  countriesy  and  by  the  expedieocf  of 
{iving  cq^ial  advantages  to  their  own  workmen  in  wood*  The  ^ibn- 
dance  of  timber  proper  for  (hip-building  in  the  United  States  im 
not  appear  to  be  any  objedion  to  iu  The  increafing  fcarctty  and 
the  growing  importance  of  that  articlcy  in'the  European  cooacricsi 
^dmoniih.  the  United  States  to  commenrcj  and  fyilcmatically  to  porfoe 
meafures  for  the  prefervation  of  their  (lock*  Whatever  may  promote 
the  regular  eftablifhment  of  magazines  of  (hip-timber  is  in  variooi 
views  defireable* 

S  K  X  K  S. 

There  axe  fcarccly  any  manufadories  of  greater  importance  to  Ae 
United  States  than  of  this  article.  Their  dired  and  very  happy  iiw 
fluence  upon  agriculture»  by  promoting  the  raifing  of  cattle  of  di& 
ferent  kinds>  is  a  very  material  recomnKndation. 

.  It  is  pleafmgy  4009  to  obferve  the  extenfive  progreTs  'they  have 
made  in  their  principal  branches ;  which  are  fo  fkr  matured  as  almsi  : 
to  defy  foreign  competition.  Tanneries  in  particular  are  not  only  caft 
tied  on  as. a  regular  bufinefs  in  numerous  ia(lances9  and  in  vaiioiu 
parts  of  the  country,  but  they  conftituie  in  fome  places  a  ralnabU 
item  of  incidental  family  manufactures.  .1 

Reprefentatiops  however  have  been  made  to  the  government,  io^ 
porting  the  es^pendiency  of  further  encouragement  to  the  leather  braock 
in  two  ways ;  one  by  increafing  the  duty  on  the  manufaduces  of  h 
which  are  imported ;  the  other  by  prohibiting  the  exporta^on  of 
bark.  In  fupport  Qfthe  l4tter  it  is  alledged,  that  the  price  of  barb 
ehiefly  in  confcquencc  of  large  ^xportationsy  has  rifen  within  .a  fe* 
years  from  %bo(ft  three  dollars  to^^uj;, dollars  and  a  half  per  cofd«  The 
exportatioi)  of  this  article  will  hqwevet  be  checked  by  the  improve 
ments  m^de  in  this  article  of  m^i^ufaflure  in  Europe,  and  by  tk^  ,a» 
tcnfioa  of  jbem  to  the  States*  .  .   » 

Thefe  improven^entsare,— ^ift,  4  more  judicious  ufe  of  theba.rkitfislfi 
by  extracting  niore  of  its  j][ualities  by  boilii^g  it  after  ^t  has  been  taksf 
out  of  the  pits  in  the  hitherto  common  method  of  ufing  it.  This  mc- 
thody  if  attended  to  properly,  will  render  two  thirds  of  the  qaanttQT 
|ier«tofdre  ufed  unnecdFary^-^^dly,  The  fuperceding  the  Bfe'<" 
bark  in  tanning  i^ltogether  by  the  introdudtion  of  articles  of  ie&  0^ 
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:t  in  its.  fteadi  for  which  a  patem  has  been  obtained  by  in  inlsibi^ 

x>f  England. 
:  is  however,  perhaps  an  additional  reafon  for  the  prohibiti6nf 

one  fpecies  of  the  bark  ufaally  exported  from  the  United  Sutea 
I  fome  fort  peculiar  to  Che  country^  and.  the  material  of  a  rttf 
able  dye»  of  great  ufe  in  fome  other  manufadbiresi  in  which  iht 
ted  States  have  begun  a  competition.  -■   '■ 

*here  may  illfo  be  this  argumens  in-  Ikvoar  of  ad  increafe  of  diity* 

objed  is  of  importance  enough  io  claim  decifive  encotirageificni» 
the  progtcG  which  has  been  madef  leaves  no  roOM  td  apprehend 

inconvenience  on  the  fcofe  of  fupply  from  fuch  an  inctea(e« 
t  wdul4  be  of  benefit  to  this  branchf  if  giue^  whidf  is  now  rated 
iveper  cent,  were  made  the  objeA  of  an  excluding  duty*  It  ia 
ady  made  in  large  quantities  at  various  tanneries;  and»  like  paper^ 
1  entire  economy  of  materialsf  whichy  if  not  manu&^luredy  would 
eft  to  periih.  .  It  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  daft  of  ar« 
es  paying  fifteen  per  cent  on  importation*    .  ;  • 


6  a  A  f  K. 


4anufaAu]f«s  of  the  Several  fpecies  of  this  article  have  a  title  to  ped- 
lar favouri  not  only  becaufe  they  are  moft  of  them  immediately 
neded  with  the  fubfiftence  of  the  citizens^  but  becaufe  they  en* 
;e  the  demand  for  the  mod  precious  produfls  of  the  foil. 
Phough  flour  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  as  a  nianufafture  of 
In,  it  were  ufelefs  to  do  it  but  for  the  purpofe  of  fubmitting  the 
endency  of  a  general  fyfiem  of  infpe^ion  throughout  the  ports  q£ 
United  States^  which,  if  efiablifhed  upon  proper ,  principles^ 
lid  be  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  flour  every  whexe» 
would  raife  its  reputation  in  foreign  markets.  There  are^  how- 
'f  confiderations  which  (land  in 'the  way  of  fuch  an  arrange* 
It. 

.rdent  fpitits  and  malt  liquors  arei  next  to  fiour^  the  two  prin« 
1  manufadures  of  grain;  the  fifft  has  made  a  very  extenfivcf  the 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  United  States  :  in  refpe^  to  both, 
xdufive  poiTefiion  of  the  home  market  ought  to  be  fecured  to  the 
icftic  manufa^urers  as  faft  as  circumftauces  will  admit.  Nothing 
ore  pradiicable,  and  nothing  -  more  defirable. 
A  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  fpirlts  imported  into  the  States 
Id  favour  as  well  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from  molafTes  as  that 
Q  grain ;  and  to  fecure  to  a  nation  the  benefit  of  a  manufafluret 
1  of  foreign  materials^  is  always  of  great,  though,  perhaps,  of  fe« 
Uxy  importance. ■ 


%$9  •iHfcitAL  btscmipttoit  • 

-  It  wodd  theicfefe  be  idvanugeovt  to  the  Ststei  ditt  m  atete 
of  two  cents  per  gillcn  be  made  to  the  doty  on  iniportid  fpiriucfdil 
firft  cbft  of  prooff  with  A  propomontble  incitafe  otk  thofe  of  lugkr* 
proof}  and  thata  itddMoil  of  one  par  cent  per  gillon  be  nadeftoflr 
dM  diitf  on  fpiriti  diflillod  wifhifl  the  United  Statcti  begboiag  mA- 
At  ifft  fliafs  of  pfoofi  and  n  propottionabla  dedoaiofi  fiou  diedtttf 
on  thofe  of  higher  proof*  ' 

.  1Ii£i  aAiortaioedf  that  by  ftr  the  greatoft  part  of  the  malt  liqioni 
Miftimod  In  the  United  Statei  are  the  produce  of  their  domeftic  hitw* 
%ffiil«  It  li  dtAtMti  and  in  til  likelihood  atuiftablci  that  the  lobtk 
confninption  (hoold  be  fopplied  by  theinfelTei* 
•  The  malt  nqaort  diade  in  the  Sutesf  though  inferior  to  the  heft,  are 
«qaal  to  a  great  part  of  thofe  which  have  been  ofaelly  imported ;  tin 
'pMgteft  already  made  it  an  eufneft  of  what  may  be  aceompiifhed )  di 
'growing  competition  ii  an  afliinmce  of  improrement }  thii  (hoald  bi 
^acdefftfted  by  nteafntei  tending  to  invite  a  greater  ^pitai  into  tki 
channel  of  employment* 

To  render  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  breweries  dedfivCf  it  of 
be  adnfeable  for  the  go^etnment  to  fobilitutc  to  the  prefent  rates  £ 
ddty  eight  cents  per  gallon  generally ;  and  it  will  deferve  to  be  cob 
fidered  by  them  as  a  guard  againft  invafionsy  whether  there  ought  bc 
to  be  a  pn^ibition  of  their  importations  except  in  ca&s  of  confideia 
bk  capacity.  Such  a  duty  would  banilh  from  their  markets  foxei^ 
malt  liquors  of  interior  quality,  and  the  beft  kind  only  would  contina 
to  be  importod  until  fupplanted  by  the  efforts  of  equal  fkill  or  care  i 
die  States. 

Till  that  period}  the  importation  fo  qdaliiied  would  be  an  uttk 
fdiiHilus  to  improvement;  and  in  the  mean  timey  the  payment  ofth 
increafed  price^  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury,  in  order  to  the  encoo 
ngement  ofa  moft  ufeful  branch  of  domeftic  induftryi  could  not  fci 
fgnably  be  deemed  a  hardftiip. 

As  a  farther  aid  to  the  manu&ftures  of  grain,  though  upon  a  fipilh 
fcale,  the  anictes  of  ftarcb»  hair  powder,  and  wafers^  may  with  gre 
propriety  be  placed  among  thofe  which  are  rated  at  fifteen  per  ceo 
No  manufaflares  are  more  fimple,  nor  more. completely  widiin  tl 
reach  of  a  full  fupply  from  their  domeftic  fource&)  and  it  is  a  polic] 
as  common  as  it  is  obviouSf  to  make  the  importation  of  them  the  olgeo 
either  of  prohibitory  duties,  or  of  exprefs  prohibition* 

FLAXAWDHEMr. 

ManufaAutes  of  the{e  articles  have  fo  much  affinity  ttf^'ttdK^ 
ind  they  are  fo  often  blended*  ^x  tliey  may  with  advantage  be  w* 
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letaJMiAion,    The  imporunce  of  tlie  linen  bnuicti  to  a^cnU 

-its  happy*  effeds  upon  houfehold  induftry — the  eafe  with  which 

-aiittfruiW  can  be  piodi&ced  in  the  United  States  to  any  itqQifite  ex- 

great  advancot  which  bare  been  already  made  in  the  coaifer 

^2ioB  of  thmif  eipeciaUy  in  thefioily  way,  conftitute  claims  of  peculiar 

to  the  patronage  of  the  American  government. 

patronage  may  be  afibrded  in  various  ways ;  by  promoting  the 
of  the  inaterials;  by  increafing 'the  impediments  to  an  ad  van* 
competitioa  of  rival  foreign  articles;  by  dixeA  bounties  or  pre^ 
•apon  the  home  manufadure. 
^Virft.  Ji  protMting  the  pvurth  of  the  maurlalr^ 
-A  ftrong  wiih  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  the  friends,  of  America^  that 
ft^xne  method  could  be  devifed  of  abiding  a  more  direA  encouragepient 
tx>  tile  growth  both  of  flax  and  hemp>  fuch  as  would  be  effednal,  and  at 
Alt  fame  time  not  attended  with  too  great  inconveniendes.    To  this  end^ 
Vtoonties  and  •premiums  ofier  themfelves  to  confideration ;  but  no  modifi« 
ctdon  of  them  has  yet  occurred,  which  would  not  either  hazard  too 
aoch  expence,  or  operate  unequally  in  reference  to  the  circumdances  of 
different  parts  of  the  Union^  and  which  would  not  be  attended  with 
very  great  difHcalties  in  the  execution.  . 

-  Secondly,  j^s  fo  increajing  the  impcdimenU  to  an  advantageous  competition 
§f  rival  foreign  articles. 

To  this  purpofoi  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  impbrtation  is  the 
obvious  expedient ;  which^  in  regafd  to  certain  artidesi  appears  to  be 
.fec»mmended  by  fufficient  leafons. 

The  principal  of  thefe  articles  is  fail-cloth>  one  intimately  conne^d 
ivith  navigation  and  defence ;  and  of  which  a  flouriihing  manufadory 
is  eftabli(hed  at  Bofton,  and  very  promifing  ones  at  feveral  other  places. 

It  is  prefumed  to  be  both  fa£b  and  advifeable  for  the  American  govern- 

ment  to  place  this  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  ten  per  cent.    A  fitong 

reafon  for  it  refults  from  the  confideratieflK  that  a  bounty  of  two-pence 

^  fleilihg  per  elU.is  allowed  in  Great 'BttlUiK'  upon  the  exportation  of  the 

fidl-doch  manufadbired  in  that  kingdMri 

It  froitld  likewiie  appear  to  be  good  policy  for  the  States  to  raife  the 
dttty  to  feven  and  a  half  per  cent*  on  the  following  articles :  drillingSf 
ofnaburghsy  ticklenburghs,  dowlas»  canvaSf  brown  tolls,  bagging,  and 
upon  all  odier  linens,  the  firft  coft  of  which)  at  the  place  of  exportation^ 
does  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents,  per  yard.  A  bounty  of  twelve  and  a 
baif'per  cent,  upon  an  average,  on  the  exportation  of  fuch  or  (imilar 
linens  from  Great  Britai^  ei\<»>tuages  the  mamifadure  of  them^  and  \si* 
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creaies  the  obftacies  to  a  faccefsful  competition  in  the  coontriet  to  tl 
they  are  fent. 

The  quantities  of  tow  and  other  hoofehold  linens  manufitdhin 
different  parts  of  the  United  StateSf  and  the  expe^tions  which  an 
rived  from  fome  late  experiments,  of  being  able  to  extoid  the  h 
labour-fa ving  machines  in  the  coarfer  fabrics  of  linen>  obviate  thedi 
of  inconvenience  from  an  incieafe  of  the  duty  upon  fuch  articles 
authorife  the  expectation  of  a  fpeedy  and  complete  fuccefs  to  the  ei 
¥ours  which  may  be  ofed  for  procuring  an  internal  fupply^ 

Thirdly.  As  to  direS  bounties^  or  premiums  upon  the  manufaSured at 
To  afford  more  effedlual  encouragement  to  •  the  manufadure,  a 
the  fame  time  to  promote  the  cheapnefs'of  the  article  for  the  bene 
navigation^  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  American  govemme 
allow  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  yard  on  all  fail-cloth  which  is  ma 
the  United  States  froq[i  materials  of  their  own  growth ;  this  would 
affift  the  culture  of  thofe  materials.  An  encouragement  of  -this  kin 
adopted^  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  for  a  moderate  term  of  years,  to  i 
to  new  undertakings  and  to  an  extendon  of  the  old.  This  is  an  ai 
of  importance  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of  extraord 
means  in  its  favour* 

Cotton. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  texture  of  this  material,  which  adap 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  application  of  machines.    The  fignal  ui 
the  mill  forfpinning  of  cotton,  not  long  fince  invented  in  Engla 
been  noticed  in  another  place ;  but  there  are  other  machines 
inferior  in  utility^  which,  in  the  different  manufa^ories  of  thi' 
are  employed  either  exclufively,  or  with  more  than  ordina 
This  very  important  circumdance  recommends  the  fabrics  of  co 
more  particular  manner,  to  a  country  in  which  a  ^<t{^  of  han 
tutes  the  greateft  obdacles  to  fuccefs. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  ufcs  to  which  the  manufadlu 
article  are  applicable,  is  another  powerful  argument  in  their  f 

And  the  faculty  of  the  United  States  to  produce  the  raw 
abundance,  and  of  a  quality  which,  though  allcdged  to  be 
fome  that  is  produced  in  other  quarters,  is  nevertheUfs  capal 
ufed  with  advantage  in  many  fabrics,  and  is  probably  fufcept 
carried,  by  a  more  experienced  culture,  to  much  greate 
fuggefts  an  additional  and  a  very  cogent  inducement  to  the 
fuit  of  the  cotton  branch  in  its  feveral  fubdiviiions. 
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How  much  has  been  already  done  has  been  ftated  in  a  preceding  part 

thcit  remarks. 

[n  addition  it  may  be  announced,  that  a  fociety  is  formed  with 
apital,  which  is  cxpefted  to  be  extended  to  at  leaft  half  a  million  of 
lars  ;  on  behalf  pf  which  meafures  are  already  in  train  for  profecuting^ 
a  large  fcale  the  making  and  printing  of  cotton  goods. 
rhef«  circumftances  confpire  to  indicate  the  expediency  of  the  govern- 
it  x-emoving  any  obilrudions  which  may  happen  to  exift  to  the  ad- 
itageous  profecution  of  the  manufa^ories  in  queftion,  and  of  adding 
h  encouragements  as  may  appear  neceflary  and  proper. 
Cotton  not  being,  like  hemp,  an  univerfal  produdion  pf  the  country, 
affords  lefs  affurance  of  an  adequate  internal  fupply ;  but  the  chief  ob- 
illon  arifes  from  the  doubts  which  are  entertained  concerning  the  qua- 
ty  of  the  national  cotton.  It  is  alledged,  that  the  fibre  of  it  is  con- 
derabiy  Ihorterand  weaker  than  that  of  fome  other  places;  and  it  has* 
ecn  obferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  nearer  the  place  of  growth  to 
^e  equator,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  cotton ;  that  which  comes 
fom  Cayenne,  Surinam,  and  Demarara,  is  faid  to  be  preferable,  even  at 
material  difference  of  price,  to  the  cotton  of  the  iflands. 

While  an  expedation  may  reafonably  be  indulged,  that  with  due  care 
id  attention  the  cotton  in  the  United  States  may  be  made  to  approach 
-arer  than  it  now  does  to  that  of  regions  fomewhat  more  favoured  by 
'mate;  and  while  fafts  authorife  an  opinion,  that  very  great  ufe  may 

made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  refource  which  gives  greater  fecurity  to 
i  cotton  fabrics  of  America  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  which  depends 
lolly  on  external  fupply,  it  will  certainly  be  wife,  in  every  view,  to  let 
-ir  infant  manufadlures  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  beft  materials  on 
-  cheapeft  terms.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  neceflity  of  having  fuch 
terials  is  proportioned,  to  t)ie  unfkilfulnefs  and  inexperience  of  the 
►xkmen  employed,  who,  if  inexpert,  will  not  fail  to  commit  great 
He,  where  the  materials  they  are  to  work  with  are  of  an  indifferent 
■:id. 

To  fecure  to  the  national  manufafturers  fo  efTcntial  an  advantage,  a  rc- 
^.1  of  the  prefent  duty  on  imported  cotton  is  indifpenfable. 
■A  fubftitute  for  this,  far  moie  encouraging  to  donicllic  produftion, 
11  be  to  grant  a  bounty  on  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States, 
^cn  wrought  at  a  home  manufadlory,  to  which  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
station  of  it  may  be  added.  Either,  or  both,  would  do  much  iPore 
wa^ds  promoting  the  growth  of  the  article  than  the  merely  Luminal 
couragement  which  it  is  propofed  to  abolifh.  The  firfl  would  alfo 
^^  4  direft  influence  in  encouraging  the  manufadurc. 
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The  bonntyi  which  hat  been  mentioned  as  cxifting  ia  Gfcal  Unl^^^ 
upon  the  exportation  of  coarfe  linens  not  exceeding  a  ceitaiA  valiie»'if^ 
^ies  alfo  to  certain  defcriptions  of  cotton  goods  of  fimilar  valae* 

This  furoifhes  an  ad^iitional  argument  for  allowing  to  the  lAwtSx^ 
tnrers  the  fpecies  of  encoaragement  jnft  fuggefted,  and  indeed  for  ad&g 
fome  other  aid. 

One  cent  per  yard)  not  lefs  than  of  a  given  width*  on  all  goods  of 
cotton*  or  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed^  which  are  nMnufa^ured  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  addition  of  one  cent  per  lb.  weight  of  the  raa- 
teriaU  if  made  of  national  cotton,  would  amount  to  an  aid  of  coofideiable 
importance,  both  to  the  produ^ion  and  to  the  mannfa^uise  of  that  la- 
luable  article.  And  the  expence  would  be  well  juftified  hy  the  roagoi* 
tude  of  the  objedl. 

The  printing  and  ftaining  of  cotton  goods  is  known  to  be  a  difliod 
builnefs  from  the  fabrication  of  them.  It  is  one  eafily  accompliflied, 
and  whichj  as  it  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  article  in  its  white 
fiate,  and  prepares  it  for  a  variety  of  new  ufes,  is  of  importance  to  be 
promoted. 

As  imported  cottons^  equally  with  thofe  which  are  made  at  hooK^ 
jtiay  be  the  objefts  of  this  manufaAure,  it  is  worthy  of  confideratioO) 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  States   that  tht 
whole,  or  part  of  the  duty,  on  the  white  goods,  ought    not   to  be 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  in  favour  of  thofe  who  print  or  ftain  them* 
This  meafure  would  certainly  operate  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
the  bufmefs,  and  though  it  may  in  a  degree  counteract  the  original  fa- 
fabrieation  of  the  articles,  it  would  j.robably  more  than  compenfate  for 
this  difadviintage  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  collateral  branch,  which  is  of 
t  nature  fooner  to  attain  to  maturity.     When  ^  fuffigient  progreft  Ihall 
have  been  made  the  drawback  may  be  abrogated,  and  by  that  time  the 
domcftic  fupply  of  the  articles  to  be  printed  or  ftaiqed  will  have  been 
extended- 

If  the  duty  of  7I  per  cent,  on  certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods  were  ex- 
tended to  all  goods  of  cotton,  or  of  which  it  is  the  principal  material, 
At  would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  tfk6i  of  the  drawbacK 
propofed,  in  relation  to  the  fabrication  of  the  article ;  and  no  material 
oLjeftion  occurs  to  fuch  an  extcnfjon.  The  duty  then,  confidering  all 
the  circumftances  which  attend  goods  of  this  defcription,  could  not  be 
deemed  inconveniently  high;  and  it  may  he  inferred,  from  various 
caufes,  that  the  prices  of  them  would  Hill  continue  moderate, 

Manufaftories  of  cotton  goods,  not  long  fince  eftablifhed  at  Beverley, 
in  Maflachufett's,  a^d  at  Providencci  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  IJand,  and 
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at  ^ew  Toiki  and  condaded  with  a  perfev^iance  correfponding  with 
t^«  patriodc  motives  which  began  theniy  feem  to  have  overcome  the  firft 
oViftacles  to  faccefs,  producing  corduroys,  velvercts,  fuftians,  jeans,  and 
^ther  fimilar  articles,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  the 
iike  articles  from  Mancheller.     The  one  at  Providence  has  the  merit  of 
tcing  the  firft  in  introducing  into  the  United  States  the  celebrated  cot- 
ton mill,  which  not  only  furnifhes  the  materials  for  that  manufactory 
itfelf,  but  for  the  fupply  of  private  £imilies  for  houfehold  manufac- 
ture. 

Other  manufactories  of  the  fame  material,  as  regular  bufinefles,  have 
alfo  been  begun  at  different  places  in  the  itate  of  Connedlicut,  but  all 
upon  a  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  Some  effays  are  alfo 
making  in  the  printing  and  flaining  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  feveral 
fmall  eilabliQiments  of  this  kind  already  on  foot. 


WOOL. 


In  a  country,  the  climate  of  which  partakes  of  fo  confiderable  a  pro- 
portion of  winter,  as  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  the  wool* 
|en  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  any  which  relates  to  the 
cloathing  of  the  inhabitants. 

Houfehold  manufactures  of  this  material  are  carried  on,  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  a  very  interefting  extent ;  but  there  is  only 
one  branch,  which  as  a  regular  bufinefs,  can  be  faid  to  have  acquired 
fcaturity ;  this  is  the  making  of  hats. 

Hats  of  wool,  and  of  wool  mixed  with  fur,  are  made  in  large  quantities 
in  different  dates,  and  nothing  feems  wanting,  but  an  adequate  fupply  pf 
materials  to  render  the  manufacture  commenfurate  with  the  demand. 

A  promifing  cflay  towards  the  fabrication  of  cloths,  caffimcres,  and 
other  woollen  goods,  is  likewife  going  on  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 
Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  wb?ch  are  made,  evince,  that  .thefe  fa-* 
brics  have  attained  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  perfection.  Their  qua«» 
lity  certainly  furpafTes  any  thing  that  could  have  been  looked  for,  in  fo 
(hort  a  time,  and  under  fo  great  difadvantages,  and  confpires  with  the 
fcantinefs  of  the  means,  which  have  been  at  the  command  of  the  direc* 
tors,  to  form  the  eulogium  of  that  public  fpirit,  perfeverance  and  judg« 
jnent,  which  have  been  able  to  accomplifh  fo  much. 

Meafurcs,  which  tend  to  promote  an  abundant  fupply  of  wool  of 
good  quality,  would  probably  afford  the  moft  efHcacious  aid  that  pre<« 
fent  circumffances  permit  to  this  and  (imilar  manufactures. 

To  encourage  the  railing  and  improving  the  breed  of  (heep  in  th6 
Uoited  St^tQS  woold  certainly  be  the  moft  defirable  expedient  for  that 
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parpofe ;  bat  it  may  not  be  alone  fufficienty  efpecialfy  as  it  is  yet  1  pro* 
bleiDy  whether  their  wool  is  capable  of  fuch  a  degree  of  improyement  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  finer  fabrics. 

Premiums  would  probably  be  found  the  beft  means  of  promoting  tk 
domeftic,  and  bounties  the  foreign  fupply ;  and  they  ought  of  courfe  to 
be  adjufted  with  an  eye  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

A  fund  for  this  purpofc  may  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  2\  per 
cent,  to  the  prcfent  rate  of  duty  on  carpets  and  carpeting  imported  into 
the  ftates;  an  increafe  to  which  the  nature  of  the  articles  fuo;gefts  no 
objedion^  and  which  may  at  the  fame  time  fumifh  a  motive  the  more 
to  the  fabrication  of  them  at  home,  towards  which  fome  beginnings 
bave  been  made, 

SILK. 

The  produ^lion  of  this  article  is  attended  with  great  facility  in  moft 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  pleafing  elfays  are  making  in  Con- 
nefticut,  as  well  towards  that  as  towards  the  manufafture  of  what  is  pro* 
duced.  Stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  buttons,  are  made, 
though  as  yet  but  in  fmall  quantities. 

A  manufaftory  of  lace,  upon  a  fcale  not  very  cxtenfive,  has  been  long 
memorable  at  Ipfwich  in  the  ftate  of  Maflachufets. 

An  exemption  of  the  material  from  the  duty  which  it  now  pays  on 
importation,  and  premiums  upon  the  produflion,  feem  to  be  tht  onljr 
fpecies  of  encouragement  advifeable  a;  fo  early  a  ftage. 

GLASS, 

The  materials  for  making  glafs  are  found  every  where ;  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  The  fands  and  ftones  called 
Tarfo,  which  include  flinty  arid  chryftalline  fubftances  generally,  and 
the  fajts  pf  various  plants,  particularly  the  fea-weed  kali,  or  kelp^ 
conftitute  the  elTential  ingredients.  An  extraordinary  •  abvindance  of 
fuel  is  a  particular  advantage  enjoyed  by  America  for  fuch .  mat 
nufadlures ;  they,  however,  reauire  large  capitals,  and  involve  raUch 
manual  labour. 

Different  manufaiflories  ofglafs  are  now  on  foot  in  the  United  States. 
The  prefent  duty  of  1 2|  per  cent.  laid  by  the  ftates  on  all  imported  arti- 
cles of  glafs  amount  to  a  confiderable  encouragernent  to  thofe  manu- 
faftories;  if  any  thing  in  addition  is  judged  eligible,  the  moft  pro- 
per wpuld  appear  to  be  a  dire(!\  bounty  on  window  glafs  and  black 
bottles, 

TiK 
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*he  firft  recommends  itfelf  as  an  pbjedl  of  general  convenience^  the 
adds  to  that  charafter  the  circumftance  of  being  an  important  item 
reweries*     A  complaint  is  made  of  great  deficiency  in  this  refpe^* 

GUNPOWDER. 

^0  fmall  progrefs  has  been  of  late  made  in  the  manufa^lure  of  this 
>ortant  article;  it  mayy  indeed^  be  confidered  as  already  cfta- 
tiedj  but  its  high  importance  renders  its  farther  exteofion  very  de« 
ble. 

The  encouragements  which  it  already  enjoys,  are  a  duty  of  ten  per 
t.  on  the  foreign  rival  article^  and  an  exemption  of  ialt-petre^ 
of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofedj  from  duty. 
like  exemption  of  fulphury  another  chief  ingredient^  would  ap- 
r  to  be  equally  proper.  No  quantity  of  this  article  has  yet  been 
duced  from  any  internal  fources  of  the  States.  This  confidera« 
i,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it,  in  finiihing  the  bottoms  of  (hips,  is 
additional  inducement  to  placing  it  in  the  clafs  of  free  goods.  Re* 
ations  for  the  careful  infpedUon  of  the  article  would  have  a  favour* 
t  tendency. 

PAPER. 

'lanufadories  of  paper  are  among  thofc  which  are  arrived  at  the 
ited  maturity  in  the  United  States^  and  are  mod  adequate  to  na<- 
al  fupply.  That  of  paper  hangings  is  a  branch  in  which  refpeftablc 
^refs  has  been  made. 

"Nothing  material  feems  wanting  to  the  farther  fuccefs  of  this  valuable 
ich^  which  is  already  protected  by  a  competent  duty  on  iimilar  im- 
ant  articles. 

0.  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  made  fubjedl  to  duty  on  inU' 
ation  into  the  States^  iheathing  and  cartridge  p^er  have  been 
tted ;  thefe  being  the  mod  fimple  manufadlures  of  the  fortj  and  ne- 
iry  to  military  fupply  as  well  as  (hip-building,  recommend  them- 
es equally  with  thofe  of  other  defcriptions  to  encouragement,  and 
!ar  to  be  as  fully  within  the  compafs  of  domeilic  exertions. 

PRINTED    BOORS. 

'he  great  number  of  pre(res  difleminated  throughout  the  Union  fecm 
afford  an  a(rurance,  that  there  is  no  need  of  being  indebted  to 
ign  countries  for  the  printing  of  the  books  which  are  >  ufed  in  the 
te4  States*    A  duty  often  per  cent#  on  the  importation,  inftead  of* 
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five,  which  is  now  charged  upon  the  ardclci  woald  have  a  tendency  to 
aid  the  bofinefs  internally. 

It  occursy  as  an  obje^on  to  thisj  that  it  may  have  an  unfaToarable 
afpedl  towards  literature,  by  raifing  the  prices  of  books  in  univerfal  ufe, 
in  private  ^milies,  fchools,  and  other  feminaries  of  leahiing ;  but  the 
difference,  it  is  conceived^  would  be  witboul  eficd. 

As  ta  books  which  ufually  fill  the  libraries  of  the  wealthier  cMeSf 
and  of  profeffional  mesy  fuch  an  augmentation  of  prices  as  might  be  occa* 
iioned  by  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  two  little  Mi  ta 
be  an  impediment  to  the  acqaifition. 

And  with  regard  to  books  which  may  be  fpecially  Imported  for  tlie 
ufe  of  particular  feminaries  of  learning,  and  of  public  libraries,  a  total 
exemption  from  all  duty  would  be  advifeable,  which  woold  go  far 
towards  obviating  the  objedion  juft  mentioned ;  they  are  now  (ubjed  to 
a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 

As  to  the  books  in  moft  general  family  ufe^  the  confiancy  and  mi- 
veriality  of  the  demand  would  enfure  exertions  to  furniQi  them  in  the 
different  dates,  and  the  means  are  completely  adequate.  It  niay  al£b  be 
expedled  ultimately,  in  this  and  in  other  cafes,  that  the  extenfion  i 
the  domeilic  manufadlure  would  conduce  to  the  cheapnefs  of  the  ar- 
ticle. ^ 

It  ought  not  to  pafs  unremarked,  that  to  encourage  the  printing  of 
books  is  to  encourage  the  maaufadure  of  paper* 

aSFIMED  SUGARS  AND   CHOCOLATI 

Are  among  the  number  of  extenfive  and  profperous  domefHc  manufaC' 
tares,  in  the  United  States. 

Drawbacks  of  the  duties  upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  re* 
fpcdively  made,  in  cafes  of  exportation,  would  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  manufacture,  and  would  conform  to  a  precedent  whiclt 
has  been  already  furnifhed  in  the  inflance  of  molafles,  on  the  exporfa^ 
tioii  of  diftilled  fpirits. 

Cocoa,  the  raw  material,  now  pays  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  Ib>^. 
while  chocolate,  which  is  a  prevailing  and  very  fimple  manorfafturc,  Ss 
comprifed  in  the  mafs  of  articles,    rated  at  no  more  than  five  pc  j 
cent. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  propriety  in  encouraging  the  manafec- 
ture  by  a  fomewhat  higher  duty  on  its  foreign  rival,  than  is  paid  on  the 
raw  material.    Two  cents  per  lb.  on  imported  chocolate  wottU*  it  ^ 
prcfomed,  be  without  inconvenience* 
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WINKS, 

luanufafture  of  wines,  is  an  objefl  worthy  of  Icgiflative  atten* 
id  encouragement  in  the  United  States.  Succefsful  experiments 
Iready  been  made,  by  fome  new  fettlers  of  French  people,  on  the 
3hio,  which  evince  the  praftibility  of  the  manufaflure  of  wines 
illent  quality ;  and  as  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  production  of  all 
nitcd  States,  and,  by  culture,  might  be  raifed  in  any  defirable 
ty,  and  in  great  perfeftion,  this  manufafture,  with  proper  legilla-«r 
icouragcment,  might  be  carried  on  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  greatly  to 
ilh,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  wholly  to  preclude  foreign  importations,^ 

MAPLE    SUGAR. 

:  manufafture  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  many  years  been 
i  on,  in  the  fmall  way,  in  the  eaftem  States,  has  but  very  lately 
e  an  objeft  of  public  attention, — The  eaftem  and  middle  States 
a  fufficient  number  of  maple  trees  to  fupply  the  United  States 
le  article  of  fugar ;  and,  it  is  aflerted,  of  a  quality  **  equal,  in 
Lnion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  beft  fugars  imported  from  the 
ndia  Iflands,"  A  perfon,  whofe  judgement  on  this  fubjeft  is 
:o  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his  experience  in  the  buiinefs,  as  his 
lied  charafter  for  candor  and  integrity,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion^ 
t:  four  aftive  and  induftrious  men,  well  provided  with  materials 
nveniences  proper  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs,  may  make,  in  a 
in  feafon,  which  lafts  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  4ooolbs.  of  fugafy 
looolbs.  to  each  man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  pTodu6l  of  ^ 
labour  of  an  individual,  what  may  be  expeded  from  the  labours 
many  thoufands  of  people  who  now  inhabit,  and  may  hereafter 
t,  the  extenfive  trafts  of  country  which  abound  with  the  fugac 
tree  ?  This  manufafture  is  fo  important  and  interefting,  that  it 
b  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  their  country,  and  the  caufc  of  hu- 
f,  that  it  deferves  the  countenance  of  every  good  citizen,  and  even 
lal  encouragement.  No  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  of  *poands  of 
India  fugars,  manufadlured  by  the  hands  of  flaves,  is  annually  im* 
I  into  and  confumed  in  the  United  States.  In  proportion  as  this 
ity  can  be  leflened  by  their  own  manufadurers,  by  the  hands  of 
*n,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  increafed^  and  th^ 
of  humanity  promoted. 

t  foregoing  heads  comprife  the  moft  important  of  the  feveral  kinds 
mufadures  which  have  occurred  as  requiring^  and,  at  the  fame 
as  moft  proper  for  public  encouragement  in  the  United  States  ? 
L  I?  3  A  «sA> 
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and  ofier  fach  xneafares  for  affording  it,  as  have  appeared  bcfl  calcalated 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed* 

The  meafuresi  which  have  been  fubmitted,  though  fome  of  them  may 
hayc  a  tendency  to  infare  the  revenue,  yet  when  taken  aggregately^ 
[  they  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  rather  augment  than  decreafe  it. 

There  is  little  room  to  expert  that  the  progrefs  of  manufadlures  will  fo 
equally  keep  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  population  as  to  prevent  even  a 
gradual  aagmentation  of  the  produdl  of  the  duties  on  imported  articles. 

As,  nevertheleis,  an  abolition  in  fome  inflances,  and  a  reduAion  in 
others  of  duties  which  have  been  pledged  for  the  public  debt  is  propofed, 
it  is  eflential  that  it  (hould  be  accompanied  with  a  competent  fabflitute. 
In  order  to  this,  it  is  requiiite  that  all  the  additional  duties  which  (hall 
be  laid  be  appropriated,  in  the  firft  inilance,  to  replace  all  defalcations 
which  may  proceed  from  any  fuch  abolition  er  diminution.  It  is  evi- 
dent at  firil  glance,  that  they  will  not  only  be  adequate  to  this^  but  will 
yield  a  coniiderable  furplus. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  progrefs  of  particular  manufadlures 
in  the  United  States  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  ikilfol 
lirorkmen :  and  it  often  happens  that  the  capitals  employed  are  not  equal 
to  the  purpofes  of  engaging  workmen  of  a  fuperior  kind  from  Europe. 
Here,  in  cafes  wonhy  of  it,  the  auxiliary  agency  of  government  would  in 
all  probability  be  ufeful.  There  are  alfo  valuable  workmen  in  every 
br^ch  who  are  prevented  from  emigrating  folely  by  the  want  of  means* 
Occafional  aids  to  fuch  perfons,  proper!}^  ^ipi^iileiredj  might  be  a  ibaroc 
of  valuable  acquiiition  to  the  States, 

The  propriety  of  ftimulating  by  rewards  the  invention  and  introduce 
tion  of  ufeful  iipprpvcments  is  admitted  withoqt  difficulty.  But  the 
Aiccefs  of  attempts  in  this  way  muft  evidently  depend  mpch  on  the  man- 
aer  of  conducting  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  placing  of  the  dkpenfa* 
^  tion  of  thofe  rewards  under  fome  proper  difcretionary  direftion,  wherr 
they  may, be  accompanied  by  collateral  expedients,  will  ferve  to  give 
them  the  iureil  efficacy.  It  feems  impraflicable  to  apportion  hy  general 
rules  fpecific  compenfations  for  difcoveries  of  unknown  aod  difprqpor<« 
tiouate  utility. 

The  great  ufe  which  any  countiy  may  make  of  a  fund  of  thia  nature 
to  projcure  and  import  foreign  improvemenu,  is  partieulariy  obvious* 
Among  thefe,  the  article  of  machines  forqi  a  moft  iiftporta^t  item. 

The  operation  and  utility  of  premiums  have  been  adverted  tOir  together 

with  the  advantages  which  have  reAilted  from  their  difpeniatiDii  wulec 

the  diiedion  of  certain,  public  and  private  focieties.    Of  dnsj  'ftsie  ex« 

fcricncc  has  beea  had  in  the  iuftau^  oi  \\x^^^t^t$^V<^ti^  Codc^qf  fsf  the 
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promotion  of  manafa^urrs  and  aieful  aits ;  bat  the  fonds  oPthat  aflbcia- 
tion  have  been  too  contraded  to  produce  more  than  a  very  fmall  poctioa 
of  the  good  to  which  the  principles  of  it  would  have  led.  It  may  con* 
Sdently  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  which  has  been  de* 
yrifed  better  calculated  to  excite  a  general  fpirit  of  improvement  thaa 
:he  inftitutions  of  this  nature.    They  art  tmly  invalaable* 

In  countries  where  there  is  great  private  wealth  much  may  be  effbAed 
>y  the  voluntary  contributions  of  patriotic  individuals ;  but  in  a  com^- 
nunity  fituated  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  public  purfc  moft  fap^ 
»ly  the  deficiency  of  private  refource.  In  what  can  it  be  fo  ufe&l  as  in 
»romoting  and  improving  the  efforts  of  induftry  ? 

BANK. 

Conne^led  with  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufafbireSy  it  the 
>ank  of  the  United  States,  the  happy  efie^,  and  benefits  of  whichy 
lave  been  experienced  to  a  very  confiderable  degree.  This  bank  was 
incorporated  by  ad  of  congrefs,  February  Z5th,  1791*  by  the  name 
and  ftilc  of  The  Trefidenty  Direaors,  and  Company  ef  the  Battk  of 
the  United  States,  The  amount  of  the  capital  ftock  is  ten  millioii 
dollars,  one  fourth  of  which  is  in  gold  and  filver;  the  other  three 
fourths  in  that  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States^  which,  at 
the  time  of  payment,  bears  an  accruing  interefl  of  fix  percent,  peran^ 
fium.  Two  millions  of  this  capital  ftock  of  ten  millions^  is  fnbfcribed  * 
by  the  prefident,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  ftockhokters  arc 
fo  continue  a  corporate  body  by  the  a£i,  until  the  4th  day  of  March 
1^11;  and  are  capable,  in  law,  of  holding  property  to  an  amoont  not 
^^ceeding,  in  the  whole,  fifteen  million  dollars,  including  the  aforefaid 
^U  million  dollars,  capital  ftock.  The  corporation  may  not  at  any 
ittieowe,  whether  by  bond,  bill  or  note,  or  other  contract,  more  than 
^^U  million  dollars,  over  and  above  the  mcxaies  then  anally  depofited 
'^  the  bank  for  fafe  keeping,  unlefs  the  contrading  of  any  greater 
^^bt  (hall  have  been  previoufly  authoriied  by  a  law  of  the  United 
^ates*  The  corporation  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  more  dian  fix 
*^r  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  diicoonts,  nor  to  porchtf^ 
^y  public  debt  whatever,  or  to  deal  or  trade,  dire^y  or  inditedUy^  in 
^  any  thing  ei^cept  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  filver  bullion,  or  in  the 
^^feof  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed 
■^  doerime*  or  of  goods  which  Ihall  be  the  produce  of  its  bonds;  they 
U  ai^  part  of  the  public  debt  of  which  its  ftbck  (hall  be  conn 
Loanf>  not  exceeding  109,000  dollars»  may  be  nade  to  the 
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United  State^i  and  to  particular  ftates,  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  ^cjt 
dollars. 

Offices  for  the  parpofes  of  difcount  and  depofit  only,  may  be  cfta^  - 
bliihed  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  fame  terms,  and  in  th^^v 
fame  manner,  as  fhall  be  praftifed  at  the  bank.  Four  of  thefc  office: 
called  Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  eftablifhed,  viz,  at  Bostoj 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.  The  faith  of 
United  States,  is  pledged^  that  no  other  bank  (hall  be  eftablifhed  by  ai 
firture  law  of  the  Unitc4  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  abo-^t-:^' 
corporation* 

MILITARY  STRENGTH. 

The  govetnments  of  Europe^  for  the  moft  part,  though  they  i  ^ 
many  things  differ  materially  from  each  other,  agree  in  keeping  up  ^ 
large  military  force,  the  excufesfor  which,  are  the  jealoufies  they  cntc-^" 
tain  of  each  other,  and  the  neceffity  of  preferving  a  ballance  of  powe  •^- 
To  render  thefe  excufes  plaufible,  national  prejudices  and  animofiti^^ 
have  been  artfully  encouraged,  and  the  people,  blinded  by  thefe,  haV  ^ 
been  brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  fchemes  of  their  governors,  in  c'reati 
a  power  which  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  latter,  has  ofte? 
been  ufed  againft  the  juft  rights  of  thofe  whofe  property  is  exbaufte- 
for  its  fupport.  But  if  the  policy  of  keeping -(landing  armies  was  full 
invelligated,  it  would  be  found  to  have  its  origin,  not  in  the  jealoufi^- 
of  one  nation  with  refpciflto  another,  but  in  the  tyrannic  principles  and  fea**" 
of  different  governments,  with  refpeft  to  their  fubjects  at  home.  Th  -^ 
fadl  is  notorious,  that  the  origin  of  moft  of  the  old  governments,  ha»- 
been  inconqueft  and  ufurpation.  Few  of  them  which  fubiift  in 
have  originated  where  they  ought,  (from  the  people)  the  confequenc 
of  which  has  been>  that  princes,  anxioufly  concerned  for  the  preferva 
lion  of  their  own  power,  and  dreading  that  their  fubjedls  fhould  lecove 
their  juft  rights,  have  found  it  nece(rary  to  detach  a  large  part  of  the 
from  the  general  mafs,  and  by  military  habits  and  rewards,  to  hUxn 
them  to  their  own  interefts,  and  to  unite  them  more  intimately  to  them— 
felves.  Standing  armies  are  therefore  traneceflfary,  and  inconfiftent  ii» 
a  republican  govermcnt;  America  of  courfe  has  none.  Their  militaiy 
ftrehgth  lies  in  a  well-difciplined  militia.  According  to  the  ktc  cenfusy 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  eight  hundred  and  foorteen  thonfand 
men  of  fixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  whites^  and  thefe  have  fincc  ra- 
pidly increafcd.  Suppofc  that  the  fuperanmiatcd,  the  officers  of  go*- 
vernmpt,  and  the  other  claffes  of  people  who  are  excofed  firouiii^ 
tary  duty,  amount  to  one  hundied  and  fourteen  thoufahdi  thete  wiff 
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telAain  a  militia  of  more  than  fevcn  hundred  thoufand  men.  Of  tbefc 
^  great  proportion  are  well-difciplined,  veteran  troops.  Scarcely  any 
nation  or  kingdom  in  Europe  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  cqaal 
numbers,  or  more  formidable  than  can  be  raifed  in  the  United  States. 

Five  thoufand  regular  troops  have,  however,  been  cnlifted  for  three 
years,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  fenate,  on  account  of  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs,*  to  increafe  that  number  to  fifteen  thoufand, 
but  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  have  refufed  to  comply,  rather  chufin^ 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  trufl  to  the  energy  and  exertions  of  the  militi% 
than  thus  to  rilk  the  introdudlion  of  a  military  Handing  force. 

NAVAL    STRENGTH. 

Marine  ftrength,  in  a  ft  rift  fenfe,  the   United  States  have  none, 

many  of  their  merchants  vcffels  might,  however,   foon  be  converted 

into  (hips  of  war  of  confiderable  force,  and  their  fituation  and  refources 

will  enable  them  to  eftablifh  and  fupport  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any 

tiation  in  the  world,  fhould  they  determine  on  fo  doing,  and  that  they 

will  deem  it  neceffary  to  eftablifh  and  fupport  a  naval  power,  there  can 

tc  little  doubt.     The  aftual  habits  of  their  citizens  attach  them  to 

tommerce.     They  will  exercife  it  for  themfelves.     W^rs  then  wc  fear, 

nJuft  fometimes  be  their  lot;  and  all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid 

^athalf  of  them  which  would  be  produced  by  their  own  follies,  and  their 

ifts  of  injuftice;  and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  beft  preparations  they 

can.    Of  what  nature,  it  may  be  afked,  fhould  thefe  be  ?  A  land  army 

Would  be  ufelefs  for  offence,  and  not  the  beft  nor  fafcft  inftrument  of 

defence.     For  either  of  thefe  purpof<.s,  the  fea  is  the  field  on  which 

,  they  (hould  meet  an  European  enemy.     On  that  element  it  is  neceffary 

they  fhould  therefore  poffcfs  fome  power.     To  aim  at  fuch  a  navy  as 

the  greater  nations  of  Europe  poffefs,  would  be  a  foolifh  and  wicked 

^'afte  of  the  energies  of  their  citizens.     It  would  be  to  pull  on  their 

Own  heads  that  load  of  military  expence,  which  makes  the  European 

'ABoURER    GO    SUPPERLESS    TO    BED,    AND    MOISTENS    HIS    BREAD 

With   the  sweat  of  his  brow.    It  will  be  enough  if  they  enable 

tflernfelves  to  prevent  infults  from  thofc  nations  of  Europe  which  are 

'^ealc  oti  the  fea,  becaufe  circumftances  exift,  which  render  even  the 

"fori^ej.  ones  weak  as  to  them.     Providence  has  placed  the  richeft  and 

'^o^     defencelefs  European  poffeflions  at  their  door;  has  obliged  their 

^^^   precious  commerce  to  pafs  as  it  were  in  review  before  the  United 

^^^^^«.    To  protev^  tjiis,  or  to  affail  them,  a  fmall  part  only  of  their 

"^^^1  force  will  ever  be  rifked  acrofs  the  Atlantic.     The  dangers  to 

i^JtUcIi  the  elements  cxpofe  them  there  are  too  well  known,' and  th^ 
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gfcater  dangers  to  which  they  w^old  be  expoied  at  home,  were  any 
geneial  calamity  to  involve  their  whole  fleet.     The/  can  attack^them 
bj  detachment  only ;  and  it  will  fuffice  for  the  United  States  to  nuke 
themfelves  eqtial  to  what  they  may  detach.    Even  a  fmaller  force  thsn 
any  of  the/ nations  of  Europe  may  detach^  will  be  rendered  equal  or 
faperior  .by  the  quicknefs  with  which  any  check  may  be  repaiied  witli 
the  Americans^  while  lofles  with  European  powers  will  be  irreparable 
till  too  late.    A  fmall  naval  force  then  is  fufficicnt  for  the  StateS)  and  a 
finall  one  is  necelTary.    What  this  (hould  be,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
iky  I  it  (houldy  however,  by  no  means  be  fo  great  as  they  are  able  to 
make  it.    Mr.  Jefierfon  obfcrves,  that  Virginia  a]one,  can  annuallyrpare 
without  diftrefs,  a  million  of  dollars^  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pound!; 
fuppofe  this  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  creating  a  navy,  a  iingle  year's  con« 
tribution  would  build,  equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea,  a  force  which  would 
carry  three  hundred  guns.  The  reft  of  the  confederacy,  exerting  thcmrdvei 
in  thefame  proportion,  would  equip  in  the  fame  time  fifteen  hundred  guos 
more.    So  that  one  year's  contributions  would  fet  up  a  navy  of  cightecD 
hundred  guns.    Britiih  (hips  of  the  line  average  feventy-iix  guns,  anl 
their  frigates  thirty-eight.    Eighteen  hundred  guns  then  would  form  t 
fleet  of  thirty  (hipSi  eighteen  of  which  might  be  of  the  line,  and  tweln 
frigates.    Allowing  eight  men,  the  Britifh  average  for  every  gooi 
their  annual  expence,  including  fubfiftence,  clothings  pay,  and  ordinary 
lepain,  would  be  about  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  eveqf 
gun,  or  two  million  three  hundred  and  four  thoufand  dollars  for  the 
whole.    This  is  only  flated  as  one  year's  poilible  exertion,  without  de- 
ciding whether  more  or  lefs  than  a  year's  exertion  (hould  be  thus  applied) 
or  would  be  neceflar}*. 

RELIGION. 

The  conilitution  of  the  United  States  difcovers  in  no  one  inftaoce  mori 
excellence  than  in  providing  againft  the  making  of  any  law  refpfAin; 
an  eftablijhment  of  religion^  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  of  it.  And 
the  oonftitutions  of  the  refpedive  States  are  equally  entitled  to  piaife  in 
this  refpedl,  in  them  religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  principle.  And  iff 
ehis  important  article»  the  American  government  is  diftinguiihed  from 
that  of  every  other  nation^  if  we  except  France.  Religion  in  tbi 
United  States  is  placed  on  its  proper  bafis ;  without  the  feeble  and  tf* 
mHurranted  aid  of  the  civil  power,  it  is  left  to  be  fupported  ^  its  ov0 
evidence^  the  lives  of  its  profeflbrs^  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its^DiTUI* 
Author.  ■  ■ !: 
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A\  being  tfaos  left  at  liberty  to  cheofe  their  olAi  feUgioD,  the  peoplei, 
night  eafiljr  be  fuppofed,  have  varied  in  their  choice.     The  bulk  of 

people  denominate  themfelves  Chriftians ;  a  fmall  portion  of  them 
Jews  ;  fome  plead  the  fufEciency  of  natural  religioni  and  rejed  fc* 
ation  as  unnecefTary  and  fabulous ;  and  many,  we  have  reafon  to 
ieve,  have  yet  tl)cir  religion  to  choofe.  Chriftian^  profefs  their  re* 
Ion  under  various  forms^  and  with  diilerent  ideas  of  its  doflrinesj 
iinances^  and  precepts.    The  following  denominations  of  Chrifttans 

more  or  lefs  numerous  in  the  United  States^  viz.  Congrsgatiox* 
iSTs,  Presbyterians^  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Episco. 
LiANS,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Quakers  or  Friends,  Mi» 
[ODisTS^  Roman  CatholicSi  German  Lutherans,  Germaw- 
aviNisTs  or  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Tunrsrs,  Mrii* 
NisTs,  Univeilsalists,  and  Shakers. 

CONGREG  ATION  ALISTS. 

Of  thefe  the  Congregationalifls  are  the  moft  numerous.  In  New 
igland  alone,  befides  thofe  which  are  fcattered  through  the  roiddl^f 
I  fouthem  States,  there  are  not  Jcfs  than  a  thoufand  congregations  of 
5  denomination,  viz. 

In  New  Hampfhire  ...  200 

Maflachufetts  ...  ^40 

Rhode  Ifland  -              •             -  13 

Connedlicut  -              •     ,         •  197 

Vermont  (%)  -,            -              ,  150 

Total  •  1000 

t  is  difEcult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  conftitotion  of  the 
igregational  churches.  Forsierly  their  ecclefiaftical  proeeedingt 
e  regulated,  in  Maflachufetts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  eburdk 
ipline,  eflablifhed  by  the  fynod  iu  1648 ;  and  in  Connedticot,  by  the 
brook  Platform  of  difcipline ;  but  fince  the  revolution,  left  regard 
been  paid  to  thefe  conflitiitions,  and  in  many  inftances^they  are  ^ 
>lly  difufed.  Congregationalifts  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  thia 
lion,  that  **  Every  church  or  particular  congregation  of  vifible 
ts,  in  gofpel  order,  being  furniihed  with  a  Paftor  or  Biihop,  and 
king  together  in  truth  and  peace ;  has  received  from  the  Lord  Jefna 
;  power  and  authority  ecdefiaftical  within  itfelf,  regularly  to  ad^ 
dfter  all  the  ordinancies  of  Chrift,  and  is  not  under  any  other  ecclefi* 
Hd  ipirifdi^toa  whatever/'    Their  churches,  with  fome  exceptions^ 
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difdaim  the  term  IndefetdenU  as  applicable  to  them^  and  claim  a  Hy/ 
xelation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwcr  of  the  elders,  and  other  meflcngers  of  the  chDrchej 
afTembled  at  Bofton,  in  the  year  1662,  to  the  qucftions  propofcd  to  then 
by  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  the  chnrches,  at  tkt 
period,  profeffcd  to  hold  communion  with  each  other  in  the  followinj 
>as,  viz.  . 

<<  In  hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another;  In  affording  relief,  by 
communicating  of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  ncceffitics.  In 
maintaining  unity  and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to  another  of  thai 
public  aftions,  when  it  is  properly  defired ;  to  ftrengihen  one  anotherw 
their  regular  adminiftrations ;  in  particular  by  a  concurrent  tcftimony 
9gainft  pcrfons  juftly  ccnfured.  To  feek  and  accept  help  from,  ^ 
afford  help  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  divi^ns  and  contentions,  whete\j|[ 
the  peace  of  any  church  is  difturbed  ;  in  matters  of  njore  than  ordinat! 
importance,  as  the  ordination,  inftallation,  renioval,  and  depofitiot^  ^ 
pallors  or  bishops ;  in  doubtful  and  difficult  qucftions  and  controverfi^ 
doftrinal  or  praftical,  that  may  arifc ;  and  for  the  reftifying  of  tS^^ 
adminift ration,  and  he;^ling  of  errors  and  fcandals  that  are  not  hc^ 
among  ihemfclves.  In  taking  notice,  with  a  fpirit  of  lo^e  and  faitlif '*' 
ncfs,  of  the  troubles  and  difTicuItics,  errors  and  fcandals  of  another  cha^^ 
and  to  adminifter  help,  when  the  cafe  manifeftly  calls  for  it,  though  tl^ 
(hould  fo  neglcdl  their  own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feek  it.  In  ^ 
monifhing  one  another,  when  there  is  caufe  for  it;  and  after  aci 
courfc  of  means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  peccant  pa^ 
therein,  obfiinafely  pcrfifting  in  error  or  fcandal." 

A  confociation  of  churches  wa§,  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidetT^ 
by  them  as  neceffary  to  a  communion  of  churches,  the  former  being  b^ 
an  agreement  to  maintain  the  latter,  and  therefore  a  duty, — The  con^ 
elation  of  churches  they  defined  to  be,  Their  mutual  and  folemn  agr^ 
ment  to  exercife  communion  in  the  adls  above  recited,  amongil  thcr* 
felves,  with  fpecial  reference  to  thofe  churches  which,  by  Providence 
were  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  teferved  witJ* 
out  offence,  to  makeufe  of  6lher$,  as  the'nature  bf  thtcafe,  or* the  adi 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  might  lead  thereunto.  .  ^    ^  ^  -    ■ 

The  minifters  of  the  Congregational  ordfer  are  pretty -^generally"  aflb- 
ciated  for'  the  purpofes  of  licehfirig  candidates  fof  *the-  miiiiftty,  ^ 
friendly-intercourfe  and  improvement ;  but  there  are;ftw  pong^!egati<tdal 
churches  that  are  confociated  on  the  above  principles  ^-.and^'tWpra^&Q 
has  very  generally  gone  into  difufe,  and  with  it  the  Coni^iiViMM 
^churches  in  moil  of  the  a^s  before  recited*    In  Conneji^iiiilifP^ 
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(Icrn  parts  of  MaflTachufctts,  the  churches  have  deviated  Icfs  from 
their  original  conftitutioiu  The  degeneracy  of  the  Congregational 
churches  from  that  order,  fellowlhip,  and  harmony >  in  difcipllne,  doc- 
trines, and  friendly  advice  and  affiftance  in  eccleliailical  masters,  whicli 
formerly  fubfifted  between  them,  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  many, 
not  to  hf  to  mod  people  of  the  dcnomioation.  A  reformation,  or  a 
retnrh  to  a  praflice.  conformable  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  is  an  event  more  eameftly  deiiredf  than  confidently 
expeded  by  them. 

Congregationalifts  arc  divided  in  opinion  refpcfling  the  doftrincs  of 
the  gofpel,  and  the  proper  fubjefts  of  its  ordinances.  The  body  of 
them  arc  Calvinifts ;  a  refpedable  proportion  arc  what  may  be  denomi- ' 
n^ted  Hopkeniian  Calvinifts;  beiides  thefe,  fome  are  Arminians,  fome 
Arians,  a  few  Socinians^  and  a  number  who  have  adopted  DoAoT 
Chaoncey's  fcheme  of  the  final  falvation  of  alt  men, 

P&BSB  Y  T.ERI  A  NS. 

Next  to  the  Congregationalifts,  Prefbyteiians  are  the  mod  numerous 
denomination  of  Chriftians  in  the  Unit^  States;.  They  have  a  confli- 
tiation  by  which  they  regulate  all  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings,  and  a 
confeflion  t)f  faith,  which  all  church  officers  and  church  members  are 
required  to  fubfcribc.  Hence  they  have  preferved  a  fmgular  uni- 
formity in  Aeir  religious  fentiments,  and  have  condudled  thejjr  eccle-* 
^flical  affairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  body  of  the  Prelbyterians  inhabit  the  middle  and  fottthein  States, 
and  arc  united  under  the  fame  conftitution^  By  this  conilitution,  the 
Prefbytcrlans  who  arc  governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  five  Synods  and 
Seventeen  Prefbyteries ;  viz. — Sy  nod  of  New  York,  fiv«  prefhyteries, 
ninety-four  congregations,  and  fixty-one  fettkd  miniftcxs-^SYiJOD  of 
Philadelphia,  five  prefbyteries,  ninety- two  congregations,  and  fixty 
fettled  minifters,  befides  the  minifters  and  congregations  belonging  to 
Baltimore  prclhytery* — Synod  of  Vieginia/ four  prefbyteries^ 
•feventy  congregitions,  and  forty  fettled  minifters,  exclufive  of  th^ 
congregations  and  minifters  of  Tranfylvania  prefbytery.— Synod  of 
THE  Carol  IN  AS,  three  prefbyterieSf  eighty  ^two  congregations,  and 
forty-two  fettled  minifters;  the  minifters  and  congregations  in  Abing^F 
ton  prefbytery  not  included*  If  we  fuppofe  the  number  of  congieg^ 
tions.io  the  prelbyterics  which  made  no  rerums  to  their  fynodst  to  be 
#ne  hundred)  i^nd  the  number  of  fettled  minifters  in  the  fame  to  be 
J^ttyp  the  whole  number  of  preftyterian  congregations  in  this  connect 
j^am  will  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-eightt  which  att  Co^^Vx^  Vf  v^t^ 
fijism^f^  Mad  twenfy^tbree  fettled  imxufttts>  ^xA  \>&VNti^^<^^t.\!kV]  «&&. 
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eighty  candidates,  befidcs  a  number  of  ordained  miniftcrs  who  h;jye  ao 
particular  charges.  Each  of  the  fynods  meet  annu^ly;  befides  whicl} 
they  have  a  joint  meeting^  by  tbjeif  cominiflionejrsi  pncc  a  year,  in  ge-» 
pcral  aflfembly  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Prefbyt^rian  chjarches  arc  governed  by  congrcgatipnalf  prefby- 
terial^  and  fypodical  afTembJies :  thcfe  ailjembliiss  poiTefs  no  civil  ju- 
lifdidion,  7heir  powef  is  wholly  mopl  or  fpiritualf  and  ^hat  only 
njini Serial  or  declarative.  They  po^efs  by  their  conftitption  the  righ^ 
of  jrequiring  obedience  to  tthe  rules  of  their  fo(:ieties,  and  of  excluding 
^jB  di^bedient  from  the  privileges  of  the  church;  and  die  powers 
requifite  for  abtaining  evidence  ^nd  InfliAing  cenfuce ;.  bu(  the  higheft 
punilhment,  to  which  their  authority  extends,,  is  to  exclude  thp  con* 
fumacious  and  impenitent  fron^  the  (congregation  to  which  they  be- 
long, 

Th  eChvrchSessiqn,  which  is  the  congregatipnal  aiTembly  of ji^di* 
catoryf  coniiils  of  the  minider  or  minifters  and  elder$  of  a  particular  con^ 
gregation.  This  Jjody  is  invefted  with  the  fpiritual  goyernment  of  the 
congregation;  and  have  power  to  enquire  into  the  knowledge  and  ChriC- 
tian  conduft  of  all  its  members;  to  call  before  them  oflfenders  and  wit- 
peffes,  of  their  own  denomination  ;  to  admonish,  fufpend,  or  exclude 
irom  church  fellowftiip  fuch  as  deferve  thefe  cenfures ;  to  concert  meat 
fures  for  promoting  the  fpiritual  intercfts  of  the  congregation,,  and  to 
ffppoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  church. 

A  pREspvTERY,  conliih  of  all  the  miqifters,  and  one  ruling  elde^ 
from  each  congregation,  within  a  certain  diflrift,  Three  minifters 
find  three  ciders,  confti^utionally  convened,  are  cpmpetent  tp  do  bu«- 
4ncf5.  This  body  have  cognizance  of  all  things  that  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  particular  churches  within  theif  bounds,  which  are  not  cog* 
jiizable  by  the  feflion.  Alfo,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and 
ifTuing  appeals  from  tKe  feflions — of  examining  and  {icenfing  candidates 
fof  the  miniftry — of  ordaining,  fettling,  removing,  or  judging  mini- 
ffcrg-^of  jrefolving  queftions  of  doftrine  or  difcipline — of  condemning 
frroncou^' ppin}6ns|  that  injure  the  pufity  o|r  peace  of  |be  church — of 
y^fiting  particular  churches,  f 6  enquire  iqto  their  (late,  ai^d  redrefs  th^ 
evils  (hat  may  bave  arifen  ii^  therj— of  uniting  or  dividing  congrega^ 
tions^  ^t  ihe  requeft  of  the  people,  apd  whatever  elfe  pertains  to  tl^ 
fpiritual  concerns  of  the  churches  qnder  tjieir  care,   .  *    ^      "^ 

A  SVKopi  is.  a  convention  qf  fev.eral  prefbteries.  The  fynpd  hg(ve 
|>ower  to-'a^niit  ar^d  jyd^^^        si^^^lsj' Regularly  1^^^^^ 
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pwiby terics — to  take  effeftuki  care  that  preftyterics  obferve  the  coftfli* 
t«tionofthc  cHurchj  &c; 

The  higheft  judicatoiy  of  the  Prcfhyte'rian  chufch  is  ftiled^  Tni 

Central  AssEMstt  of  thb  PRB^riYTEitiXi*  Church    in  the 

United  States  of  AfJtttiCA.    Thi«  grand  AfTembly   corififts  of 

«n  equal  delegatibn  6f  bimops  and  elders  from  each  prelbytery  withiil 

their  jurifdiAion;  by  the  titb^'  6f  Commiffiohers  to  the  General  Aflem* 

^iy*     Fourteen  coMmiffioners  make  a  qaorum;    The  General  AfTembly 

con^itate  the  bond  of  unlon^  peaces  co'ffef^ondeneey  and  matiial  eonfi* 

dence  among  Hi  their  chafchcs ;  and  have  power  to  receivil  and  ifltre 

all  apj^eais  iind  rcferericfes  which  may  regularly  be  brought  bcfdrt  them 

iroixi    inferior  judieatoties — to  regulate  and  cbfreft  the  proceedings  of 

^e  ly rtodsi  &ci    To  the  Gerteral  Aficmbly  ilfo  belong*  the  powef  of 

conriiliing,'  reafoning,  and  judging  in  edntroVerfics  refpefting  dofArin^t 

and   difcipline — if  reproving^  w^fning^  oi  bearing  teftimony  dgainft 

^^ror  in  dodlrincy  or  ininloiality  in  prsi^ce  in  any  chiifchy  prefbytetyj 

**'  fynod— of  cottefponding  with  foreigti  churches-:-of  putting  a  flop 

^o  fchifmaticatl  contentioiits  and  difpiitation) — of  rtlcommending  and  at* 

■^^''^pting  a  rcfotmation  of  matiners— of  promoting  charity^  truths  and 

*^olincrsi  in  all  the  chufches — atid  alfo  of  efefling  rifew  fynods  when 

"^^y  judge  it  nccefiafy; 

TfTie  confeffion  of  faith  adopfed  by  the  Prefbyierian  churchy  embraces 
^hat  are  called  the  Calviniflic  dodlrincs  5  and  none  who  difbelLcJve  theffe 
^^^rincs  ate  idmittfcd  into  fcUowlhip  with  their  chiirchesi  The  Ge* 
'^'^al  AfTembly  cff  thfe  Pfefbytcriari  dhnrch^  hold  afiididly  cbrfefpondfi 
^Hce  with  the  G^ral  Aflbciation  in  ConneClicuti  by  letter^  and  by  ^d- 
^*^tirig  delegates  from  thclt  refpdftive  bbdids  to  lit  in  each  atbti's 
^'^^riil  meetings* 

^Cjnconriefted  with  th^  chur^cis  of  ^ich  We  have  bcfen  fp^king^ 
^'^^  irc  are  four  fmall  prefbyteries  in  New'  England^  who  have  it  fimllat  ^ 
^^'^'^  of  eccleliaflical  government  and  dxfeiplineji  and  ptefefs  thd  fanie 
irinesi  *  ' 

:fidcs  thefcj  theite  is  the  ABidCiAtt  P*esbttEi(y  of  Pfi^NirU 
^^  ^«iAi  having  a  feparate  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiAion  in  Americitf  and 
^^<^rigirig  to  the  AfTociate  Synod  of  Edinbufghi  which  tiey  dedare  is 
'^  ^nly  dCclefiifUcdbodyi  .either  in  Brifiin  or  America^  with  whidi 
a.rc  agreed  concerning  the  doftrine  and  ordet  of  the  church  of 
*Jfti  and  concerning  the  duty  of  confcfling  th^  truths  and  bea/ing 
^"fs  to  it  by  a  public  teflimony  againft  the  eri'ors  of  the  times« 
^^■^  ''cSfme^oh  is  not  to  be  underflood  as  indicating  fubjedlion  to  a 
*,^ Jurifdiaion  j  but  is  prefetved  for  thefaki  of tii^tintibitog  tinitf 
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^ith  their  brethren  iothe  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  faithy  dndfochw 
intercourfe  as  might  be  of  fcrvicc  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  This  fed  of 
Preibyterians  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Secedersy  on  account 
of  their  having  feceded  from  the  national  church  of  Scotland  in  173$. 


The  Dutch  reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States,,  who  maintiii 
the  dof^rine  of  the  fynod  of  Dorti  held  in  i6i8»  ace  between  ievent 
and  eighty  in  namberi  conftituting  fix  ckiTesr  whkk  form  oner  fynoi 
ililed  The  Dvtch  RSFoaMiD^  si^nod  of  New^  York  and  Nei 
Jcrfey.  The  clafTes  confift  of  minifters  and  ruling  elders-;  each  cl 
delegates  two  minifters  and  welder  to  reprefent  them  in  fynod.  Froi 
the  fird  planting  of  thie  Duteh  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jerfe^^^ 
they  have>  under  the' dire^on  of  the  clafTes  of  Amfterdam^  been  forme^^ 
exadly  upon  the 'plan  of  the  eftabli(hed  chwch  of  Holland  as  hv  ^bs 
that  is  ec(9e(iaftical.  A  (Irkl  correfpondence  i^  maintained  between  tS~»^ 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerleyi  and  thefjrno^ 
oi  North  Holland  and  the  clafTes  of  Amilerdam.  The  ^Hs  of  th&«f 
fynods  are  mutually  exchanged  every  year>  and  mutual  advice  is  gin 
and  received  in  difputes  rcfpdRing  do^rinal  points  andchuicbdifciplu 
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'  The  Proteflant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States^  the  ehurcBr^ 
of  that  denomination  in  Newt)  England  exceftedy  met  in  Convention  ^^ 
Philadelphia,  in  Od^ober  1785,  and  rev ifed  the  book  of  common  praye  <-» 
and  adminiflration  of  the  facramcnts>  and  other  rites  and  ceremonie^' 
with  a  view  to  render  the  liturgy  confiftent  with  the  American  Revo- 
lution. But  this  revifed  form  was  adopted  by  none  of  thechurche^^ 
except  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  O&ober  1789,  at  another  meeting  of  their  convention,  a  piano* 
union  among  all  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United  Stat^i^ 
pf  America  was  agreed  upon  and  fettled  :  and  an  adequate  reprefent^io^ 
tion  from  the  fcveral  States  being  prefent,  they  again  revifed  the  booi^ 
of  common  prayer,  which  is  now  publifhed  and  generally  adopted  \^'3^ 
their  churches.^  *  They  alfo  agreed  upon  and  publiihed  ibveateencasois^ 
for  the  government  of  their  church,  the  firft  of  which  declares,  tha*^ 
<<  there  (hall,  in  this  church,  be  three  orders  in  the  xniniftry,  vi^* 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons." 

At  the  fame  time  they  agreed  upon  a  Conflitution,  which  providel 
that  there  fhall  be  a  general  convention  of  the  Proteftant  Epicopai 
Church  in  the  United  States,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  SeptMi|fib'  ^ 
every  third  year  from  17^9 — ^Tbat  each  date  is  entitled  xx^ikW^S^ 
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tation  of  both  t}ie.  clergy  and  laity,  or  either  oftheiBf  and  may  ienJ 
deputies^  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chofen  by  the  convention 
of  the  State — That  the  biftiops  of  the  church,  when  three  or  more  ^re 
prefent,  ihall>.  in  their  general  conventions,  form  a  feparate  hoafe^ 
with  a  right  to  originate  and  propofe  z6ks  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
houle  of  deputies,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laity;  and  with  a  power  to 
negative  ads  j^ajded  by  the  houfe  of  deputies,   unlefs  adhered  to  hf 
four-fifths  of  the  other  houfe — That  every  bifhop  (hall  confine  the  ex* 
erciTe  of  his  epifcopal  office  to  his  proper  diocefe — That  no^rfon  (hall 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders^  until  eiLamined  by  the  bifhop  and  two  pref- 
by ters — and  (hall  not  be  ordained  until  he  (hall  have  fubicribed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration — "  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necef- 
iary  to  falvation ;  and  I  do.folemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doi^rines 
and  wor(hip  of  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States/* 
They  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  of  religion  other  than  thofe 
<K>ntained  in  the  Apoftlese  and  Nicene  Creeds.    The  number  of  their 
churches   in   the  United  States    is.  not   afcertained ;    in  New  Eng*- 
land  there  are. between  forty  and  fifty ;  but  in  the  (butbern  ftates,  they 
are  nmch  more  numerous.     Four  Bifhops,  viz.  of  Connedlicut,   New 
York,  Penfylvania,  and  Virginia,  have  been  eledled  by  the  convene 
tions  of  their,  refpe^ive  States,  and  have  been  duly  confecra ted.     'Rm 
former  by  the  BiJhops  of  the  Scotch  Church,  the  three  latter,  by  the 
Bifhops  of   the  EnglKh  church.    And    thefe,   in  September    I'jgtp 
united  in  the  confecration  of  a  fifth,  eleded  by  the  convention  of  tk% 
flate  of  Maryland. 

BAPTISTS* 

The  Baptiils,  with  fome  exceptions,  are  upon  the  Calviniftlc  plail> 
as  to  dodrines,  and  independents  as  to  church  government  and 
dHcipline.  Except  thofe  who  are  fty led  ^«  open  communion  baptifts,** 
of  whom  there  is  but  one  aflociation,  they  rcfufe  to  communicate  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  other  denominations ;  becaufb 
they  hold  that  immerfion  only  is  the  true  baptifin,  and  that  baptifm  it 
neceflary  to  commnnion ;  it  is,  therefore  inconfiftent,  in  their  opinioni 
to  admit  unbaptized  perfbns  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordinance  J 
though  they  allow  minifters  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  their 
congregations,  and  to  afllft  in  ordaining  their  minifters. 

They  have  regular  college  eftablilhments,  and  maintain  a  conftant 
copMAttiiication  with  each  other  by  means  of  annual  and  half  yearly* 
afibciaif^S* — Thefe  alfociations,  as  they  flood  in  tiie  year  1790,  were 
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Saady  Creek  — 
Yadkin  -. 

%^    Ckurleilon  •— 

29 '  Bethel  -^ 

Georgia  — 


12 

i6 
»7 

.»9 

at 

ax 

34 

«5 
26 


5/4r/f  /  /«  *tohicb  the^  nueii 
Maflachdetts  ^ 

New  Hampfhire  ^ 

New  Hampfhire^and  VcrmoDt 
tTermont  — 

Maflachdett§  ^ 

Rhode  Ifiand  and  Maffachufetts 
Connedlicut  ^ 

Rhode  Iff^d  and  Conneffieut 
Conne^icut  ^ 

Ma(Iachufett8  imd  New  York  — 
I'ennfylvania  '^ 
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Maryland  and  Vifginla 
Virginia 
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Ditto  awd  flof tfi  Caf olmaf 
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Dittcr  anj  Kortfi  CaroKna 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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North  Carolina 

Ditto 

Ktto 

South  Carolina 

Ditto 

Georgia 


if4il^^TIiemxK>AJ!boiati(miiiitHe  above 'Hi]L  mttrked'  *  iheetnkt  Qtmt^ 
by  theirTeprefentatives  at  Richmond,  in  the  month  of  May  annually* 

\  A  reparation  of  thefe  Aflbciations  has  fince  taken  place,  and;  this  aowtetr)  ^ 
ftaxne  of  the  Virgtnza  Fonfmoitth  Afibciation. 
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^ce  the  above  periodf  accounts  of  fix  othtf  afTociations  have  reackd 
ISnglaody  and,  according  to  an  account  taken  by  Mr.  John  Afplund,  a 
ininifUr  of  the  baptifl  denomination^  who  has  travelled  through  the 
United  Statetf  to  afcert^^  their  number  and  flate.  The  fUtement  of 
ifaeir  (Bhiirche«»  mioifteri  and  church  meobersi.  is  as  follows. 

MlNUTClLS 
^TATlt  ChvICHBS  ordained   ikinfed    Mll^BUt* 

la  New  Hampfliire  .32  t$       .    J?-  ^73^ 

lylaffidiufetts  ^07..  95  31  7116 

lUiode  Ifland  38  37  39  350» 

CouQeaicu^  .55  44  3,1  3214 

Vermone  34  ai  .  ij  161P 

JOcwYork  .—  j7  53  30  398J 

JJew  Jerfcy  .^  ^6  20  9      .      1279 

fcnpfylYania  —  t%   .  a6  7  1231 

pelaware  .-«  7  9  '  4^9 

Maryland  ;  —  12  8  •    3  7)i 

Virginia  .— .  207  «57    '       >09  20157 

l^ntucky  *-  42  40  21  310} 

V^eftern  Tcf  ritory    --  .      i  —  —  30 

^orth  Carolina      .  -—  94  81  7^  774^ 

Pecfded  Twitory  *—  18  1^  6  8S9 

%>ut^  Carolu^  .^  68  48  s8  4011 

Georgia  —  42  $z  9  3 '^4 

*"'  "•  '       Total        868  710  422  6497J  * 

c    ::      .  ■  ■ 

Tor  this  account}  ir  js  prefumed>.  that  about  two  thoufand  hn  \i^ 

dred  c^embersy  and  forty«five  churcheS}  ought  to  be  added— wkiBS 

the  vidsoie  number.of  churches  about  nine  hundred  and  ten,  an^  ^ 

member^  about  fiocty^feven  thoufand.    But  at  leaft  three  Omes  as  rsf^1 

attend  thetr  meetings  for  public  wor(hip  as  have  joined  their  churdic«» 

n^hicn,  we  may  fuppofe*  ate  in  principle  Baptifts,  tfaefe  will  roakctl* 

whole  number  o^  that  denomination  in  the  United  States  two  YiW^ 

and  one  thoufand.  or  a  uvefity- fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

»  *  •  • 

The  leading  principles  of  the  .regular  or  particular  Baptifts  ai^' 
The  imputation  of  Adam's  fin  to  his  pofterity— ^e  inability  of  man  ^ 
lecoVer  hifafelf— «8eftoal  calling  by  fovereign  grace— juftification  bf 
the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift — ^baptifra  by  immerfion,  and  th«< 
•a  profeffion  of  faith  and  repentance--con|rregationdl  churches,  t^ 
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endeoqry  and  reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of  found  con- 

n. 

Unitarians. 

le  Unitarians^  or  as  they  are  denominated^  though  not  with  driA 
lety^  Sociniansy  are  far  from  being  numerous  in  the  United  States^ 
have,  however,  received  coniiderable  additions  of  late  from  difierent 
of  Great  Britain ;  the  generous  attachment  of  this  body  of  Chrif- 

to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  has  marked  them  .out 
jefts  of  the  dread  and  vengeance  of  the  Britifh  govemmenti  every 
)euvre  has  been  tried,  and  every  influence  exerted  to  flnkth^m  in  the 
n  of  their  countrymen,  the  confequence  of  which  has  been,  that  many 
em  have  found  it  neceflary  to  feck  a  refidence  in  a  country  more  con- 
il  with  their  fentiments  and  views  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and 
c  they  can  enjoy  their  religious  principles  without  political  degrada- 

Among  the  charaders  which  are  an  ornament  to  this  clafs  of  Chrif* 
,  and  whom  the  ungrateful  and  unrelenting  hand  of  perfecurion  has 
Qto  the  hofpitable  (hores  of  the  United  States,  the  names  of 
STLEY,  RussEL,  and  Cooper,  deferve  particular  notice;  the 
:r  of  thefe  chara^rs  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  philofopher,  and 
(rowed  champion  of  the  Unitarian  Faith.  In  both  thefe  fituatioos, 
ver  we  may  di^r  from  him  in  opinion,  his  candour,  zeal,  and 
verance,  entitle  him  to  our  admiiation;  but  as  the  friend  of 
KIND,  he  .claims  more  than  admiration — he  commands  our 
EM — the  dircdlipn  of  his  pl>i[ofpphicaI  purfuits  to  the  benefit  of  his 
ir-creatqres — the  ivarnj.th  an^  ability  with  which  he  has  efpoufed 
Icfended  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  patience^  for- 
2,  ^nd  refignation  with  which  he  (1^$  endured  the  moft  cruel  and  un« 
erfecutions-^the  dif^overy  of  the  fnoi|  amiable  difpoiition  to  thofe 
iififered  with,  and  eyep  perfeputed  him,  will  endeai^  his  mefnory  to 
rity,  and  awaken  the  utujQft  abho|:r^Qe  ^nd  indigt^4on  at  that 
of  bigotry  ^nd  party  rage,  which  forced  him  from  hi5  pountry  suid 
is,  and  obliged  l}UTi>  «^t  an  advanced  period  of  lif^,  (o  ffcek  aii  afy- 
x:rofs  the  Atlantic  ;■  .^erica  will|  however,  value  what  Britain  dc- 
I,  and  will  no  dou()t  amply  rewardhim  fpr  all  his  p^ll  fufierings-«T 
me  will  live  in  the.a£fedions  of  fucceeding  ages,  while  thofe  of  bit 
ziiton  will  be  co/iiigned  to  the  infamy  they  merit, 
ivill  be  unneceffary  here  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Fnitarians,  as  they  have  been  of  late  fo  amply  and  ably  difcuifed,  and 
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in  a  variety  of  formsy  adapted  to  every  clafs  of  readers^*  we  (halt 
therefore  pafs  to  a  confideration  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

Quakers. 

This  denomination  of  Chriftians  sfrofe  about  the  year  1648,  and  wcr« 
firft  collcdlcd  into  religious  focieties  by  their  highly  rcfpeftcd  elder, 
George  Fox.  They  emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  16 ^6*  The  firil 
fettlers  of  Fennfylvania  vrcrc  all  of  this  denomination ;  and  the  number 
of  their  meetings  in  the  United  States^  at  prefent,  is  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty. 

Their  dodlrinal  tenets  may  be  concifely  expreffed  as  follow6-«-In  com- 
mon with  other  Chriftians,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  God»  and  in 
Jefus  Chrift  the  Meffiah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To 
Chrift  alone,  in  whofe  divinity  they  believe,  they  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  profefs  a  high  eftcem 
for  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fubordination  to  the  Spirit  who  indited  thenii 
and  believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make  men  wife  to  fal- 
vation-^They  reverence  the  excellent  precepts  of  Scripture^  and  believe 
them  pradicable  and  binding  on  every  Chriftian;  and  that  in  the  life  to 
come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  In  order  to 
enable  mankind  to  put  in  pradice  thefe  precepts,  they  believe,  that  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  meafure  of  the  Light,  Giao^ 
or  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift;  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  diftingoiih  gooi 
from  evil,  and  correal  the  diforderly  paffions  and  corrupt  propenfities  of 
his  nature,  which  mere  reafon  is  altogether  infufficient  to  overcome- 
that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thofe  who  fincerely  feek  it,  an  all-fufficient 
and  prefent  help  in  time  of  need — and  that  by  it  the  fnares  of  the  enemy 
are  detefled,  his  allurements  avoided,  and  deliverance  experienced^ 
through  faith  in  its  efi*edlunl  operation,  and  the  foul  tranflated  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  darknefs  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God — Thus  perfuaded,  they  think  this  divine  influence  efpedally 
neceffary  to  the  performance  of  the  higheft  aft  of  which  ttc  huilaaii  mind 
is  capable,  the  worftiip  of  God  in  fpifitand  in  truth;  and  therefore  con- 
lider,  as  obftruftion  to  pure  worfhip,  all  forms  which  divert  thci^ind 
from  the  fecret  influence  of  this  undlion  of  the  Holy  One— ThOTgh 
true  worlhip  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  h  incuni- 
bent  on  churches  to  meet  often  together,  but  dare  not  depend  for  accept^ 
ance  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experience  of  others— 

*  If  the  reader  ihould  wl/h  fot  information  on  the  fubje^l,  he  Is  refered  to  LiiiiUey^t 
H'Stricalview  of  the  Unitarian  DoSirtne  fiff. 

Tbey 
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*riiey  ttiiok  it  their  duty  to  wait  in  filence  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their 
condition  beftowed  on  them ;  and  believe  even  a  fingle  figh>  arifingfrom 
afenfe  of  their  infirmities  and  need  of  divine  help  to  be^more  acceptable 
to  Godj  than  any  performances  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

They  believe  the  renewed  afliftance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Chriff, 
which  ifl  not  at  commandj  nor  attainable  by  ftudy^  but  the  fice  gift  of 
-  God,  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  a  true  gofpel  miniftry — Hence 
arifea  their  teftimony  againft  preaching  for  hire,  and  confcientious  ire- 
fbfal  to  fupport  any  fuch  miniftry  by  tythes  or  other  means.  As  they 
dare  not  encourage  any  miniftry,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  to  fpring  froin 
the  iufluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  fo  neither  dare  they  attempt  to  rcftrain 
this  influence  to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  fex— 
but  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex  as  appear  to  be  qualified^  to  exercife 
their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  churah. 

They  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  fo  hisbaptifmisone 
in  nature  and  operation,  and  that  nothing  (hort  of  it  can  make  us  living 
noenibers  of  his  myftical  body ;  and  that  baptifm  with  water  belonged 
to  a  difpenfation  inferior  to  the  prefent.     With  rcfpeft  to  the  Lord's 
Sopper^  they  believe  that  communication  between  Chrift  apd  his  church 
is  not  maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  external  ordinance^  but  only  by 
A  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature,  through  faith ;  that  this  is  the 
-fopper  Alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii.  20 — and  that  where  the  (hbftance  is  at- 
tained, it  is  onneceflary  to  attend  to  the  (hadow. 

Believing  that  the  grace  of  God  is  alone  fufficient  for  falvation,  they 
taa-neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  while  others  are 
left  without  it;  nor,  thus  aflerting  its  univerfality,  can  they  limit  its 
^peradon  to  a  partial  cleanfmg  of  the  foul  from  fin,  even  in  this  life— 
C)n  the  contrary  they  believe  that  God  doth  vouchfafe  to  aCift  the  obe- 
^ent  to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  fpirit,  through  whofe  affiftancie 
they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holinefsj  and  to  ftand  fetfe^ 
in  their  piefent  rank. 

As  to  oathsj  they  abide  literally  by  Chrift's  pofitive  injun^ion^ 
^  Swear  not  at  all."  They  believe  diat  •*  wars  and  fight- 
iNGs"  are,  in  their  origin  and  effefls,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gofpel, 
W^h  breathes  peace  and  good  will  to  men  ♦.  They  alfo  are  firmly 
pcrfuaded,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpel  were  generally  preva- 
lent lA  the  mind*  of  nienj  it  would  effeftually  prevent  them  from  opprcff- 

*  During  Ae  late  wsir,  ibme  of  their  numl)er,  contrary  to  this  article  of  their  faith, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arnis  in  defence  of  thdr  country.  This  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  feceflion  from  their  brethren,  and  they  now  form  a  fcparatc  congregation  ift 
jPWladdphia,  by  the  name  of  the  «  Refitting  or  fighting  Qgakcri.'' 
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ingy  much  more  from  enflaving  *  their  brethreoy  of  whatever  cofdk 
plexion ;  and  would  even  influence  their  treatment  of  the  brate  creatioDy 
which  would  no  longer  groan  the  vidims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their 
falfe  ideas  of  pleafure.— They  profefs  that  their  principle9«  which  in- 
culcate fubmiflion  to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein  confcience  is  not  vio- 
lated>  are  a  fecurity  to  the  falutary  purpofes  of  government.  Bat  they 
hold  that  the  civil  magiftrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  reli« 
gion,  and  think  perfecution,  in  any  degree,  imwarrantable*  They  re- 
jedl  the  ufe  of  thofe  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having  been 
given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  gods  of  the  heathetsy  originated  in  their 
flattery  or  fuperftition ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  a  fingle  perfbn  in 
the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alfo  from  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  fuperfiuity  of  apparel  or  furniture,  outward  (hews  of  re- 
joicing or  mourning,  and  obfervations  of  days  and  times,  they  deem  in- 
compatible with  the  flmplicity  and  fincerity  of  a  Chriftian  life— and 
they  condemn  public  diverflons,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amufements  of 
the  world.  They  require  no  formal  fubfcription  to  any  articles,  either 
as  the  condition  of  memberfhip,  or  to  qualify  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church. 

To  eflfedt  the  falutary  purpofes  of  difcipline,  Monthly,  Quar- 
terly, and  Yearly  meetings  are  eftablifhed.  A  monthly  meeting  is 
compofed  of  feveral  neighbouring  congregations.  Its  baiinefs.  is  to 
provide  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their 
oifepring— to  judge  of  the  fmcerity  and  fitnefs  of  perfons  appearing  tt) 
be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  defiring  to 
be  admitted  to  memberfhip;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difcfaarge 
of  religious  and  moral  duties;  to  deal  with  diforderly  members— ^to  ap- 
point overfeers  to  fee  that  the  rales  of  their  difcipline  are  put  in  pxa^ce 
— to  allow  of  marriages,  &c.+ 

•  In  the  prefent  druggie  of  liberality  and  humanity,  againft  avarice  and  cruelty,  iBiie- 
fence  of  the  Blacks,  the  Quakers  have  had  the  figaal  honour  of  having  firft  fet  tbeilluftri-. 
ous  example  q^  aiming  at  a  total  emancipation. 

•J*  Their  mode  of  marrying  is  as  follows — Thofe  who  Intend  to  marry,  appear  together, 
and  propofe  their  intention  to  the  monthly  meeting,  and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  produce  a  written  certificate  of  their  confcnt,  figned  in  the  preCbnce  of 
witnefTes.     The  meeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  are  clear 
©f  other  engagements  rcfpefting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  fubfequent  meeting,  to  i^hich  the 
parties  alfo  Come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  intention,  no  ohjc^kiis  are  reported, 
they  have  the  meeting's  confent  to  folemnire  their  intended  marriage.     This  is  done  in  a 
public  meeting  for  worfliip,  towards  the  clofe  of  which  the  parties  ftand  Op  and  folemaly 
take  each  other  for  hufl>and  and  wife.     A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly 
ready  aod  figned  by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witncifcs, 
H'h.eh  c\oit%  the  folemnity* 

i^.  <\uar« 
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A  quarterly  meeting  is  compofed  of  feveral  monthly  meetings.  At 
this  meeting  are  produced  written  anfwers  from  monthly  meetings,  ta 
certain  queftions  refpeding  the  condudl  of  their  members  and  the 
meeting's  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digefted 
and  fent  by  rcprefentatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from  th 
judgement  of  monthly  meetings  are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings* 
The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  fuperintendanccof  thefociety  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  cflabliihed.*  The  bufincfs  of  this  meeting  is  to 
j;ive  forth  its  advice — make  fuch  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requifite, 
or  ^cite  to  the  obfervancc  of  thofe  already  made,  &c.  Appeals  from 
the  judgement  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  determined;  and  a 
brotherly  correfpondence,  by  epifUesj  is  maintained  with  other  yearly 
meetings* 

As  they  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the 

mioiftry,  they  alfo  think  f&Hk,  they  may  ihare  in  the  Chriftian  difcipline* 

Accoidingly  /^^  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  their 

own  fex ;.  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place  with  thofe  of 

the  men ;   but  feparately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules. 

Their  elders  and  minifters  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themftlves, 
Thcfe  meetings,  called  Meetings  of  minifters  and  elders,  are  generally 
held  in  the  compafs  of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting-i- 
for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  each  other  to  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral 
duties-r-of  extending  advice  to  thofe  who  may  appear  weak,  &c.  They 
alfo,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meetings,  give  certificates  to  thofe 
minifters  who  travel  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  in  1675,  appointed  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  advifing  or  affifting  in  cafei 
of  fuffering  for  confcience  fake,  called  a  Meeting  for  fuflferings,  which 
is' yet  continued.  It  is  compofed  of  Friends  under  the  name  of  corrcf- 
pondents,  chofen  by  the  feveral  quarterly  meetings,  who  refide  in  and 
near  the  city.  This  meeting  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of  printing  and 
diftributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its  ftock,  and  confi. 
dered  as  a  ftanding  committe  of  the  yearly  meeting.  In  none  of  their 
meetings  have  they,  a  Prefident,  as  they  believe  Divine  wlfdom  alone 
eught  to  prefide;  nor  has  any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft, 

*  The  Quakers  have,  in  sMtfeven  yearly  meetings.  One  in  London,  to  which  cpoie 
reprefentatives  froxh  Ireland.  The  other  fix  are  in  the  Uoited  States,  i.  New  England^ 
».  New  York,  3.  New  Jerfey,  and  PenDfyiTaoia,  4.  Maryland,  5.  Virginia,  6.  The  Ca- 
joliAas  and  Georgia 
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Mkthodists. 

TheMcthodift  denomination  of  Chriftians  arofe  in  England  in  1739J 
^d  made  their  firft  appearance  in  America  about  twenty-four  yean 
fince.  Their  general  ftyle  is,  "  The  United  Societies  of  the  Mcthodift 
Epifcopal  Church."  They  profefs  themfelves  to  be  "  A  company  of 
xncn,  having  the  form  and  feeking  the  power  of  godlinefs,  united  ia 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to 
watch  over  one  another  in  lore,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work 
out  their  falvation/*  Each  fociety  is  divided  into  clafles  of  twelve  per- 
fbns ;  one  of  whom  is  ftiled  the  Leader,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee 
each  perfon  in  his  clafs  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their 
fouls  profper,  to  advife,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort  as  occafion  may 
require;,  and  to  receive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  Church  and 
Poor.  In  order  to  admifiion  into  their  focieties  they  require  only  one 
condition,  viz.  *'  A  defire  to  flee  from  the  nvrath  to  come,  u  c.  a 
defire  to  be  faved  from  their  fins,*'  It  is  expefled  of  all  who 
continije  in  their  focieties,  that  they  fhould  evidence  their  defire 
offalvation,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  all  manner  of  evil,  by 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  as  they  have  ability  and  opportunity,  efpo- 
tlally  to  the  houfejiold  of  faith ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others, 
buying  of  one  another,  nnle/s  they  can  he  ferved  better  ei/e^where^  aod 
helping  each  other  in  bufinefs— And  alfo  by  attending  upon  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God;  fuch  as  public  worfhipi  the  fupper  of  the  tori, 
family  and  private  prayer,  fearching  the  fcriptures,  and  fafiing  or  ab- 
ftinence.  The  late  Mr.  John  Weflcy  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  this 
plais  oi  Methodilts,  who,  as  they  deny  fome  of  the  leading  Calviniftic 
doftrines,  and  hold  fome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius,  may  be 
called  Arminian  Methodists — The  late  Mr.  Whitcficld  was  the 
leader  of  theCALviNisTic  Methodists,  who  are  not  very  numerous 
in  the  United  States,  the  greaterpart  being  now  formed  into  independent 
Calvinift  churches,  or  mixed  with  Congregationalifls  and  Prefbyterians. 

In  1788,  the  number  of  Wejleian  Methodifts  in  the  United  Sutes 
fiood  as  follows : 

Georgia      -       -       -        2011    Delawtrc      1  ^ 

South  Carolina     -        -        3366    Pennfylvahia  J     *        *        ^^^ 
North  Carolina    -        -        6779    New  Jerfey         -    '   * 
Virginia      -        -     .  -     14>356    New  York 
Maryland     -        *        -     11J017 

Total    '.43»«S" 
•  Sinc^ 
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Since  this  eftimate  of  their  nambers  was  taken^  fome  kw  fcattering 
:ieties  have  been  colle^ed  in  different  parts  of  the  New  England 
ates,  and  their  numbers  increafed  in  other  parts;  fo  that  in  1790^ 
e  whole  connexion  amounted  to  fifty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
enty-one.  To  fuperintend  the  methodift  connexion  in  Americtf 
ty  had,  in' 1788^  two  bifhops,  thirty  elderSf  and  fifty  deacons. 

Roman  Catholics* 

The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  it 
:iinated  at  about  fifty  thoufand ;  ohe  half  of  which  are  in  the  State  t)f 
aryland*  Their  peculiar  and  leading  do^nes  and  tenets  are  too  ge<> 
rally  known  to  need  a  recital  here.  They  have  a  Bishop^  who  ro- 
les in  Baltimore^  and  many  of  their  congregations  are  large  and  re« 
edtable, 

German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

The  German  inhabitants  in  thefe  flates^  who  principally  belong  to 
^ennfylvania  and  New  York,  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  fc^ ;  the 
•rincipal  of  which  are,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  MoRAViANt^ 
TuNKERs,  and  Mennionists,  Of  thefe  the  German  Lutherani 
ffe  the  mod  numerous.  Of  this  denomination,  and  the  Germah  Cat- 
nnifts,  who  are  next  to  them  in  numbers,  there  are  upwards  of  fixty 
liniflers  in  Pennfylvania — and  the  former  have  twelve,  and  the  latter 
'X  churches  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  Many  of  their  churches  akd 
"g^  and  fplendid,  and  in  fome  inftances  fumiihed  with  organs.  Thefe 
^o  denominations  live  together  in  the  greateft  harmony^  offen 
Aching  in  each  other's  churches,  and  fometimes  uniting  in  tho 
^^^on  of  a  churchj  in  which  they  alternately  worlhip* 

Moravians,  ' 

^he  Moravians  are  a  refpedable  body'of  Chriftians  in  thefe  Sl&tau 
this  denomination,  there  were,  in  i788»  about  one  thouiand  tiime 
^^dred  fouls  in  Pennfylvania ;  vi? .  at  Bethlehem^  between  five  and 
hundred,  which  number  has  fince  increaied — ^at  Nazarethf  four 
=^dred  and  fifty — ^at  Litiz,  upwards  of  three  hundred*  Their  other 
^l^ments,  in  the  United  States,  are  at  Hope,  in  New  Jerfey,  about 
^>  hundred  fouls;  at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river^  North  Carolina^ 
^^taining  fix  churches*    Befides  thefe  regular  fettlements,  formed  by 

only  «i  axe  memberi  of  the  brethren's  churchy  and  live  together 

• 
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in  good  ordcrand  harmony,  there  arc  in  different  parts  of  TcnnTyhiniSf 
Maryland^  and  New  Jcrfey,  and  in  the  cities  of  Newport,  (Rhode 
Ifland)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancaftcr,  York-town,  &c.  congre- 
gations of  the  brethren,  who  have  their  own  churches  and  minifters, 
and  hold  the  fame  principles,  and  dodrinal  tenets,  and  church  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  the  former,  though  thQr  local  fituatioadoes  not  admit 
of  fuch  particular  regulations,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular  fettle- 
inents. 

They  call  themfclves  *<  The  United  Brethren  of  the  Pjio* 
TESTANT  Efiscopal  Church."  They  arc  called  Moravians,  be- 
caufe  the  firft  fettlers  in  the  Englilh  dominions  were  chieHy  emigrants 
from  Moravia.  Thcfc  were  the  remnant  and  genuine  defcendents  of 
the  antient  United  Brethren,  eftabliihed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as 
early  as  the  year  1456,  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  they 
left  their  native  country  to  avoiA  perfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  the  true  cxercife  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
.They  were  received  in  Saxony,  and  other  Proteftaat  dpqii{upn^;\and 
were  encouraged  to  fettle  among  them,  and  were  joined  by  mfny  fq- 
xious  people  of  other  dominions.  They  adhere  to  the  Augpftine  Coo* 
feffion  of  F^ith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Proteflan^  (divines  at: the 
time  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  in  the  year  ^539^  ^4  prefeotcd 
at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Aufburg;  and  which,  ^t  that  time^  con« 
taincd  the  doftrinal  fyftem  of  all  the  eftabli(he4  Protcftai)^  9hurche$. 
They  retain  the  difcipline  of  their  ancient  ch(;rch,  and  make  i)fe  of 
Epifcopal  ordination,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  fhem  in  a  direft 
line  of  fucceflion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,^ 

They  profefs  to  live  in  ftridl  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chrift^ 
fuch  as  the  obf^rvation  of  the  iSabbath,  Infant  Baptifm,  and  the 
liOrd's  Supper;  and  in  addition  to  thefc,  they  pradlice  the  foot  waibing, 
the  kifs  of  love,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lot. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  count  Zinzeadorf,  and 
fettled  at  Bethkhem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America,  as 
early  as .  1 74 1 .  Regularity,  induftry ,  ingenuity,  and  economy,  are  cha- 
rafteriftits  of  this  people.      '   - 

*  See  David  Crantz*  Hift.  of  'The  ancient  and  modem  Ufttted  BrethrenTs  CJiurcIii 
tranflated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  LaTrobe**  , London,  J7S0  Th^ 
who  wiih  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  impartial  knowledge  of  their  religious  fentiments  and 
cudoms,  may  fee  then^  excellently  fummed  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  ftile,  in  '.An  ez- 
poiition  of  Chtiftian  DoQine,  as  taught  in  the  Prote(lant  church  of  the  United  Brethren,* 
"vnttep  in  GchnaD>  by  ^1  G'»'Sipang'eaberg>  gni  tranflated  and  {tobiUhed  in  SagQibln  1784* 
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TUNKERS. 

*rhe  TuNKERs  are  fo  called  in  derifion,  from  the  wotd  Tunkev, 
!»  fut  a  mor/el  in  fauce^  The  Englifh  word  that  conveys  the  ptopet 
meaning  of  Tankers  is  5*5//  or  Dippers.  They  havb  been  alfo  called 
Tumblers,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptifm>  which  is  by 
putting  the  perfon,  while  kneeling,  head  fird  under  water^  fo  as  to  re« 
femble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  adlion  of  tumbling.  The  Ger- 
mans found  the  letters  /  and  h  like  d  and/;  hbnce  the  words  Tunkcrs 
Imd  Tumblers,  haye  been  corruptly  written  Dunkers  and  Dumplers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thcfe  people  in  America  was  in  the  year  1719* 
when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  difperfed  them« 
felves  in  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania.  Thciy  arc  what  are  called  Ge- 
neral Baptifts,  and  hold  the  dodlrine  of  general  redemption  and  general 
falvation*  They  ufe  great  plainnefs  of  dfefs  and  language,  andivilt 
neither  f^uiear  nor  fight y  nor  go  to  laiv,  nor  take  intercft  for  the  money  they 
lend.  They  commonly  wear  their  beards — keep  the  firft  day  Sabbath, 
except  one  congregation — have  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its  ancient  at- 
tendants of  Love-feaftsi  with  walhing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and 
right  hand  of  fellowfhip.  They  anoint  the  flck  with  oil  for  their  re- 
covery, and  ufe  the  trine  immerfion,  with  laying  On  of  hands  and 
prayer,  even  while  the  perfon  baptlfed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church 
government  and  difcipline  are  for  the  mofl  part  fimilar  with  thofe  of 
the  Englifti  Baptifts,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed  to  fpeak  ia 
the  congregation ;  and  their  beft  fpeaker  is  ufually  ordained  to  be  their 
minifter.  They  have  deacons^  deaconefles,  from  ^mong  their  ancient 
widows,  and  exhortcrs,  who  are  all  licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  ftatcdly. 
On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  their  peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be 
HUMBLE,  WELL-MEANING  Christians,  and  have  acquired  the cha- 
rafter  of  the  harmlefs  *  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrata,  fometimes  called  Tunkers 
Town,  in  Lancafter  county,  fixty  miles  weftward  of  Philadelphia,  Ic 
confifts  of  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  three  are  places  of  wor- 
fhip:  one  is  called  Sharon^  and  adjoins  the  fifter's  apartment  as  a  chapel ; 
another,  belonging  to  the  brother's  apai'tment,  is  called  Bethany,  To 
thefc  the  brethren  and  fifters  reforti  feparately  to  worfliip  morning  and 
evening,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common  church, 
called  Ziony  where  all  in  the  fettlement  meet  once  a  week  for  public  wor« 

*  It  would  be  etccedingly  happy  for  mankind,  if  this  epithet  could  be  beftowed  on 
^  profefled  followers  of  every  other  religious  perfdafioo** 

VoL  I  3D  ^V^ 
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(hip.  The  brethren  have  adopted  the  White  Frier's  drefsj  with  fomC 
alterations;  the  fillers  that  of  the  nuns;  and  many  of  both  like  them 
have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  All,  however,  do  not  keep  the  vow. 
When  the)'  marry,  they  leave  their  cells  and  go  among  the  married 
people.  They  fubfift  by  cultivating  their  lands,  by  attending  a  print- 
J  (•  *"S  office,  a  grift  mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  Sec,  and  the  lifters  bjr 
fpinning,  weaving,  fewing,  &c.  They  at  firft  ile pt  on  board  couches, 
but  now  on  beds,  and  have  otherwife  abated  much  of  their  former  fcve* 
rity.  This  congregation  keep  the  feventh  day  Sabbath.  Their  fingiBg 
is  charming,  owing  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of 
parts,  and  the  devout  manner  of  performance.  Befides  this  congrega- 
tion at  Ephrata»  there  were,  in  1770,  fourteen  others  in  various  other 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  in  Maryland,  The  whole,  exclufivc  of 
thofe  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fouls. 

Mennonists. 

The  Mennonists  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  natiw 
of  Witmars  in  Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  bom  in  the  year  1505,  b 
the  time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  He  was  a  famoii 
Roman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  the  year  1531,  when  he  becamei 
Baptift.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennfylvania  from  New  Yoi 
and  fettled  at  German-town,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at  prefentthi 
principal  congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Their  whole  nDm- 
ber,  in  1770,  in  Pennfylvania,  was  upwards  of  four  thoufand,  divided 
into  thirteen  churches,  and  forty-two  congregations,  under  the  care  ^ 
fifteen  ordained  minifters,  and  fifty-three  licenfed  preachers. 

The  Mennonifts  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  doftrine  of  genc^ 
ralfalvation;  yet  like  them,  iheywill  neither fwcarnor  fight,  nor  bear  0^ 
cMl  office^  nor  go  to  lanuy  nor  tale  interefi  for  the  money  they  lenii\  rnany^ 
however,  break  this  laft  rule.     Some  of  them  wear  their  fieards;  wafi 
each  others  feet,  &c«  and  all  ufe  plainnefs  of  fpeech  and  drefs.    Some 
have  been  expelled  their  fociety  for  wearing  buckles  in  their  Ihoes,  and 
having  pocket-holes  in  their  coats.    Their  church  government  is  demo- 
cratical.     They  call  themfelves  the  Harmless  Christians,  Rb- 

VBNGELESS    CHRrtTIANS,    and  WEAPONLESS    CHRISTIANS,      Thcf 

are  Baptifts  rather  in  name  than  in  fa^ ;  for  they  do  not  ufe  immerGoo. 
Their  common  mode  of  baptifm  is  this ;  the  perfon  to  be  baptifed 
kneels ;  the  minifter  holds  bis  hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacoft 
pours  water,  which  runs  through  upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling* 
After  this,  follows  impofition  of  hands  and  prayer. 

^  Uiri. 
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Univbrsalists. 

The  denomination  ftiled  Universalists,  though  their  fchcmes  are 
ery  various,  may  properly  enough  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz. 
"hofc  who  embrace  the  fcheme  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  exhibited  in  his  book 
ntitled  "  The  Salvation  of  all  Men;"  and  the  difciples  of  Mr.  Win- 
hefter  and  Mr.  John  Murray. 

A  judicious  fummary  of  Dr.  Chauncey *s  fentiments,  has  been  given  in 
^*   Adams's  View  of  Religions,  as  follows:  , 

^«  That  the  fcheme  of  revelation  has  the  happincfs  of  all  mankind 
ying  at  bottom,  as  its  great  and  ultimate  end;  that  it  gradually  tends 
:o  this  end ;  and  will  not  fail  of  it«  accomplifhment,  when  fully  com- 
pleted.    Some,  in  confequence  of  its  operation,  as  condudled  by  the 
Son  of  GoJ,  will  be  difpofed  and  enabled,  in  this  prefent  date,  to 
make   fuch  improvements  in  virtue,   the  only  rational  preparative  for 
happincfs,  as  that  they  (hall  enter  upon  the  enjoynvcnt  of  it  in  the  next 
ftatc.    Others  who  have  proved  incurable  under  the  means  which  have 
been  ufed  with  them  in  this  ftate,  inflead  of  being  happy  in  the  next, 
will  be  awfully  miferable;  not  to  continue  fo  finally,  but  that  they 
may  be  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous  frame  of 
mind ;  and  this  will  be  the  effeft  of  the*  future  torments  upon  many ; 
the  confequence  whereof  will  be  their  falvation^  they  being;  thus  fitted 
for  it.     And  there  may  be  yet  other  dates,  before  the  fcheme  of  God 
^ay  be  perfedled,  and  mankind  univerfally  cured  of  their  moral  difor- 
^crs,  and  in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally  inflated  in,  eternal  happi. 
i^efs.    But  however  many  dates  fome  of  the  individuals  of  the  human 
H^ecies  may  pafs  through,  and  of  however  long  continuance  they  may 
"^t  the  whole  is  intended  to  fubferve  the  grand  defign  of  uni^erfal  bap^ 
t^nejsy  and  will  finally  terminate  in  it ;  infomuch,  that  the  Sm  of  God 
a^d  Saviour  of  men  will  not  deliver  up  his  truft  into  th^  hands  of  his 
Father^  who  committed  it  to  him,  till  he  has  difcharged  his  obligations 
Ui  virtue  of  it ;  having  finally  fixed  all  men  in  heaven,  when  God  will 
be  All  in  All:' 

The  number  of  this  denomination  is  not  known.  The  open  advo« 
cates  of  this  fcheme  are  few ;  though  the  number  is  larger  who  embrace 
the  dodlrine  of  the  falvation  of  all  men,  upon  principles  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar,  but  varioufly  differing  from  thofe  on  which  the  abgve-mentipned 
ichei9c  is  grounded, 

Article  Unhffrfafiftst  where  the  reader  may  find  alfo  t  foounary  of  the  ar^umeAti 
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The  latter  clafs  of  Univerfalifts  have  a  new  fchemc,  differing  cflcn* 
tially  from  that  of  the  former,  which  they  rejc6l  as  inconiiftent  and  ab- 
fnrd :  and  they  cannot  conceive  how  they  who  embrace  it,  can,  *' with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  be  called  Universalists,  on  Apoftolic  prin- 
ciples, as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  idea  of  being  faved  by, 
or  in  the  Lord,  with  an  cverlafting,  or  with  any  falvation.'* — Hence 
they  call  them  *'  Pharisaical  Universalists,  who  are 'u;i7//ff^ /« 

•  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prelent  fcheme  of  the  denomination 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking;  for  they  differ  not  only  from  all  other 
Univerfalifts,  and  from  each  other,  but  even  from  themfelves  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  reader,  however,  may  form  an  idea  of  fome  of  their 
tenets  from  what  follows,  colleAed  from  the  letter  referred  to  in  the 
rote.  This  letter,  written  by  a  man  of  firft  rate  talents,  and  the  head 
of  the  denomination,  and  profeffing  to  rc(5ti fy  miftakes  re/pefting  doc- 
trines propagated  under  the  Chriftian  name — to  give  the  charadler  of  4 
Consistent  Universalist — and  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their 
REAL  fentiments,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  gives  as  true  an  account 
pf  their  fcheme  as  can  be  obtaincd- 

From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  they  believe  '^  that  Religion  oi /om» 
fort  or  other,  is  a  public  benefit;"  and  that  every  perfon  is  at  liberty,  and 
is  bound  to  fupport  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  Religion — That 
public  worlhip  on  e^ery  firft  day  of  the  week,  is  an  incumbent  duty  on 
c/I  real  lovers  of  divine  truth — that  prayer,  as  it  indicates  truft  tfr,  and 
dependence  cu  God,  is  part  of  his  worfnip — They  believe  that  the  De- 
ceiver, who  beguiled  Eve,  and  not  owx  firft  parents  themfelves,  did  the 
deed  which  brought  xtiin  and  death  on  all  the  human  race — That  there 
are  two  clafles  of  fallen  fmners — the  Angels  who  kept  not  their  firft 
eftate,andthe  human  nature,  deceived  by  the  former,  vca^ apparently 
defnoyed  confequent  thereon ; — that  a  juft  God,  in  the  law  given  by 
Mofes,  has  denounced  death  and  the  curfe  on  everyone  nuho continuetb  not 
in  all  thiHcrs^  ivritten  in  the  hook  of  the  la<w  to  do  them  —  hxiX.  that  xhtfame 
God  was  manifeftcd  in  the  flcfh  as  the  head  of  every  man,  m^^de  Hnderthe 

lanfj,  to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  laiu,  being  made  a  curfe  for  them 

that  he  tafted  death  for  every  man,  being  a  Saviour,  not  of  a^inv  only, 
but  of  all  men — and  that  the  declaration  of  this  is  the  GofpeL — They  be- 
lieve that  when  God  denounces  on  the  human  race,  woes,  wrath,  tribu- 
lation, death,  damnation,  .&c.  in  the  Scriptures,  hefpeaks  in  his  legiila* 
live  capacity,  as  the  juft  God  who  will   by  no  means  clear  (he  guihy^4h»i 

*jWr.  Murray's  «  tetter  to  a  rmaA,^'  ij2^t  /vo,  t^i.  V^^^^i^  '^  Bofton,  1791. 
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ivben  he  fpoaks  of  mercy«  grace^  peaccj  of  life  as  the  gift  of  God«  and 
lalvation  in  whole  or  in  part>  he  fpcaks  in  the  charader  of  thtjuft  God 
and  Sa'v'toury — that  the  former  is  the  language  of  the  law ;  the  latter  is 
the  language  of  the  Gofpel. 

They  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  fave  the  human  natun 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Devil,  and  his  works — th^t  he  came 
to  dcftfoy  the  latter,  that  he  might  fave  the  former — That  ''  Sin  is  the 
work  of  the  Devil — that  he  is  the  Worker  and  Doer  of  whatever  gives 
oflfence"— That  Jefus,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  Ihall  feparate  from 
his  kingdom,  both  the  evil  Worker  Sind  his  evil  works;  the  evil  Worker, 
in  the  charadier  of  goats — the  evil  ivorls  in  the  chara^er  of  tares^ 
They  fuppofe  that  what  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  reprofented  by  the 
evil  feed  fown  by  the  evil  One  in  human  nature^  and  that  **  when  the 
Sower  of  the  evil  feed,  and  all  the  evil  feed  fown,  (hall  be  feparate4 
from  the  feed  which  God  fowed,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly  God'$ 
feed,  will  be  like  him  who  fowed  it,  pure  and  holy" 

They  confider  all  ordinances  as  merely Jhado^i ;  yet  they  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  eating. and  drinking  wine-— and  fome  of  them  fuppofe 
that  every  time  they  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  they  comply  with  our 
X«ord's  injundion,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.*' — Various  other 
opinions  prevail  among  them  refpedling  this  ordinance,  and  that  of  bap- 
tifm.  They  '*  admit  of  but  one  baptifm,  the  baptizer  Jefus  Chrill ; 
the  elements  made  ufe  of,  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  fire" — yet  they  arc 
willing,  ia  order  to  avoid  contention,  *'  to  become  all  things  to  alj 
men,'*  and  to  baptize  infants  by  sprinkling,  or  adults  by  iMr 
MERSioN — or  to  omit  thefe  figns  altogether,  according  as  the  opinion^ 
of  parents  may  vary  upon  this  fubjeft — Some  think  it  proper  to  dedicate 
their  children  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  them  into  the  arms  of  the  minifter, 
to  be  by  him  prefented  to  Chrift,  to  be  baptized  with  his  baptifm,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time  to  blefs  them  in  the 
words  in  which  God  commanded  Aaron  and  his  fons  to  blefs  the  childrea 
of  Ifrael — "  The  Lord  blefs  thee,  &c."  It  appears  in  (hort,  that  their 
notions  refpefting  thefe  ordinances  are  various,  and  with  many  vague^ 
and  unfettled. 

They  believe  in  a  judgment  pajl  and  a  judgment  to  come — that  the 
faji  judgment  is  either  that  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the  fecond 
Adam,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  ^^  Novi;  is  the  judgment  of 
thip  *world — novj  is  the  Prince  of  this  vaorld  cafi  out  and  judgment  cxe* 
cuted  on  them  and  on  the  whole  human  nature^  according  to  the  righic- 
pus  judgment  of  God— or  that  which  every  man  is  to  cxcrcifc  upon 
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himfelf,  according  to  the  words  ^^  judge  your/el'ves  and  ye  Jbali  mi  Be 
fW^rf-i"— **  The  judgment  to  come  is  that  in  which  all  who  have  rot 
judged  themfclvcs — all  unbelievers  of  the  human  race>  and  all  the  fallea 
angels)  (hall  be  fudged  by  the  Saviour — ^but  thcfc  two  chara^ers,  viz, 
VMbe!ie*vers  of  the  hu7nan  race^  and  the  fallen  angeh^  (hall  be  placedi  the 
farmer  on  the  rights  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge ;  the  one 
nnder  the  denomination  of  ^^^r/,  for  whofe  falvation  the  Saviour  laid 
down  his  life — the  other  under  the  denomination  of  goats^  who  are  the 
accurfcd,  whofe  nature  he  pa(red  by — *' The  human  nature^*'  i.  c.th^ 
fbeep  or  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  "  as  the  offspring  of  the  cvef' 
lafting  Father,  and  the  ranfomed  of  the  Zor^— (hall  be  brought,  by  divine 
power,  into  the  hngdom  prepared  for  them,  before  the  fqundaiion  of  il^ 
•u/tfrA/— the  other  nature,  i.  e.  the  goats,  or  fallen  angels,  "  will  be  fent 
into  xkit  fire  prepared  for  them,**^  From  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  their 
opinion,  that  unlfelie*vers  of  the  human  race,  qx  Jheepy  and  th.t  fallen  angth, 
or  goatsy  will  be  the  only  cla(res  of  creatures  concerned  in  the  awards  of 
thelaft  judgment — and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  in  Chrift,  will 
not  then  be  judged,  having  previoufly  judged  themfclvcs  + — **  But  the 
j^ft  of  mankind,"  fay  they,  **  wilj  be  the  fubjedls  of  this  judgment, 
when  our  Saviour  Jhall  be  revealed  from  heanjen  In  faming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  kno*w  not  Gody  and  obey  not  the  gofpel;  and  thj 
fimll  then  be  punijhcd  <with  e*verlafting  defiruRion  from  the  prefence  of  the 
Lord  and  fk*  glory  of  his  power,"     Their  inferences  from,  and  expofuion 
of  this  pa(rage,  are  peculiar,  and  will  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
their  manner  of  explaining  other  parallel  paflTages  of  Scripture,    From 
this  awful  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  thai 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gofpel,  they  infer  this  confequcncc, 
they  (hall  then  be  made  to  know  God,  and  obey  the  gofpel. — The  cver- 
lafting  dcftruflion,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  hi? 

♦  The  reader  wUldoubtlcfi  notice  that  the  plural  pronoun  them,  isfeveial  times  ufci 
1»  exprcfs  the  lingular  noun  btman  nature^  and  Prince  of  this  luorld,  as  the  huw^'^ 
ttature.  Sec,  (hall  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them ;  the  other  nature  wiH 
be  fent  into  the  fire  prcprared  for  tkem-^thc  Prince  of  this  ivorid  (hall  he  caft  out,  a"*^ 
judgment  be  executed  on  them.  T|iis  is  a  phrafeolojy  apparently  peculiar  to  this 
denomination. 

f  In  the  following  paffage,  the  contrary  feems  to  be  aflerted.  Speaking  of  tlw  '*^ 
judgement  ic  is  fa;d,  "  Here,  inftead  of  head  and  members  being  judged  together,  bjT 
the  btad,  Cbrifl,  the  divine  natutXf  the  members  arc  confulered  in  their  diftind  cl^axt^' 
tcre,  as  g09^  and  evil,  or  beVwver  and  unbeliever,  as  children  of  light,  and  children  of 
d^kncft— and^iMf^e^  by  thei^:  own  he*l." 

A  poWCt 
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with  which  ihtyjhall  be  punilhed,  they  fuppofe  is  fuffered  by  un- 
:rs,  in  confequence  of  the  re<velation  of  the  cverlafting  deftruftion, 
is  to  this  awful  period — and  that  they  will  fuffer  no  punifhmcnt 
C — for  «*  it  is  not  faid/'  they  fay,  **  that  they  Ih^U  be  e^crlajiingly 
ed  with  deftrudion."  They  explain  their  idea  of  e^erlafttng 
nent  and  Suffering  the  pain  of  eternal  ^re,  thus,  *'  Were  it  foffihU 

a  culinary  fire  that  never  would  be  extinguilhed,  but  remain  ia 
i6left  fenfe  of  the  word,  e^erlafting  or  ^/^r^^?/— (hould  any  menx- 
the  body  pafs  through  that  burning  flame,  though  but  a  moment  of 
id  been  thus  fpent  in  pafling  through ;  yet  even  in  that  moment^  it 
fuffer  the'pain  of  eternal  fire, ^*  But  whether  they  believe  it  poJJibU 
ere  fhould  be  fuch  a  fire,  or  that  unbelievers  (hall  be  doomed  to 
he  fiinijhment  of  eternal  fire  by  thus  pafling  through  it,  I  do  not 
prefsly  afTerted,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  do. 
^y  do  not  fuppofe  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level  in  the 

of  death,  but  that  they  who  die  in  unbelief,  will  Ue  doiun  In  for* 
.nd  rife  to  the  refurreftion  of  damnation,  or  condemnation ;  and 
the  books  fliall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  and  great, 
)e  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books— every  mouth 
)e  flopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God  ;  and  while 
ious  of  guilt,  but  ignorant  of  a  Saviour — they  fhall  call  on  the 
and  mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of 
imb — But  that  in  this  judgment  ^^  judge  is  the  Saviour — they  will 
Iged  by  their  o'wn  head;"  and  as  the  head  of  every  man  is  Chrift 
of  courfe  muft  be  acquitted  and  faved. 

hough  they  believe  that  the  Devil  is  the  doer  or  worker  of  every 
that  gives  offence ;  yet  they  afTert  that  **  all  men  at  all  times  are 
s,  and  come  (hort  of  the  glory  of  God" — but  they  believe  that 
whrift  fuffercd,  **  was  confidered  by  the  Great  Lanxigi'ver^  as  done 
affered  by  every  man  in  his  own  perfon  ;  and  that  every  man  is  as 
intercfled  in  what  Chrift,  the  fecond  Adam  did,  as  they  were  in 
he  firft  Adam  did" — This  idea  appears  to  be  incongruous  with 
ture  judgment  of  any  kind.  The  Confiftent  Univerfalift,  therefore 
I  not  conflder  himfelf  under  the  law  any  more  than  a  woman  con« 
lerfelf  under  the  diredlion  or  dominion  of  a  hufband  that  is  dead 
irie^— ^nor  is  he  afraid  of  death,  being  affured  that  Jefus  hath 
led  death,  and  left  nothing  of  it  hut  tht  Jhadoiu" 
\  Univerfalifts  of  tjiis  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Chrif- 
profefs  themfelves  to  be  the  advocates  of  pietji  religion,  and  mo* 
—They  alTert  the  duty  of  doing  right  ^s  men— as  members  of  civil 

fodetjr 
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focicty— and  as  Chriftians.  As  mere  men,"  they  holdj  ttat  "Aejrmaft 
follow  nature,  or  they  will  fink  beneath  the  level  of  the  bcafls  of  the 
field," — aud  yet  thc}-  afTcrt  that  "  all  the  righteoufne/s  found  in  the  heji  of 
mere  human  nature  is  but  a  filthy  rag" — ^That  as  members  of  civil  fociety 
they  muft  fabmit  to  the  laws,  or  if  thought  too  fevcre,  they  may  avoid 
them  by  a  removal  from  the  ftatc." — That  as  Chriftians  they  muft  be 
under  thc  direftion  of  Chrift,  and  do  nvhatfoever  be  commands  them; 
amd  thefe  are  his  commandments,  *^  that  ave  helieve  in  blmy  and  hfnt 
mte  another.** 

This  denomination  of  Univerfalifts,  are  not  very  numerous  in 
the  United  States,  fome  are  in  Pennfylvania— fome  in  different  parts  of 
New  York,  Connefticut,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  New  Hamplhire  ;  but  thc 
body  of  them  are  in  Bofton,  and  Gloucefter,  in  Maflkchofetts.  The/ 
have  feveral  conftituted  churches,  which  are  governed  by  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  conftitution,  formed  in  1789,  by  a  convention  of  their  miniftenac 
Philadelphia, 

SHAKERS, 

This  is  a  fmall  and  lingular  fed  of  Chriftians,  which  have  {prungiif 
in  America  as  lately  as  1774 ;  when  a  few  of  this  feft  went  from  Enf 
land  to  New  York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  few  others,  they  icttJed 
at  Nifqueunia,  above  Albany,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement :  a  few 
others  are  fcattered  in  different  parts  of  thc  country. 

The  head  of  this  party,  while  (he  lived,  *  was  Anna  Lcefc,  ftylcd  tlife 
£le6l  Lady*  Her  followers  afterted,  that  (he  was  the  woman  fpoken  0 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  (he  fpoke  feventy-twcrra 
tongues :  and  although  thefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  to  the  livin; 
Ihe  converted  with  the  dead  who  underftood  her  language.  They 
ledged  alfo  that  (he  was  the  mother  of  all  the  Eleay  that  fhe  travaik 
for  the  whole  world — that  no  blefling  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  bLi:sfct 
only  by  and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  polTeflcd^^jf 
their  fins,  by  their  confcffing  and  repenting  of  them,  one  by  one,  i"^^* 
cording  to  her  direflion. 

Their  leading  dodrinal  tenets,  as  given. bx*pne  of  their  own  deno 
nation,  are,  "  That  the  firft  refurreftion  is  already  come,  and  now  is' 
time  to  judge  themfelves.    That  they  have  power  to  heal  the  fick.> 
laifc  the  dead,  and  caft  out  devils.    That  they  have  a  correfponde 

•  This    woman    aflerted,    that    ihe  TliouW  never    die;    but     riotwithft«<*' 
Iter  predidions  and  affertions    to  the  toiitrary,   ihe  died  in    X7S4;    and  was 
«eeded  by  one  James  Whitaker,  who  alfo  died  in  lySj.     Jofeph  Meacham,  whiF 
the  rcpautlon  o£  a  i^to^^Viex  vsssnti^  ^^v\^  \%  -^  ^x%Cux(  their  kader* 
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^th  angel%  the  ipirits  of  the  faints  and  their  departed  frien4s.  That 
they  fpeak  with  diver«  kind  of  tongaes  in  their  public  aflemblies.  That 
it  is  lawful  to  pra^tife  wocal  mzific^vfixh  dancing  in  the  Chriftian  churches* 
;if  it  be  pradifed  in  praifing  the  Lord.  That  their  church  is  come  out 
of  the  order  of  natural  generation^  to  be  as  Chrift  was ;  and  that  thofe 
Avho  have  wives  are  as  though  they  had  none.  That  by  thefe  means 
heaven  begins  upon  earth,  and  they  thereby  lofe  their  earthly  and  fen- 
fual  relation  to  Adam  the  firft,  and  comt  to  be  tranfparent  in  their  ideas* 
in  the  bright  and  heavenly  vifions  of  God.  That  fome  of  their  people 
are  of  the  Damber  of  .the  hundred  and  forty-four  ihoufand*  who  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earthy  and  were  not  deiiled  with  women.  That  the 
word  everlafUng*  when  applied  to  the  puniihment  of  the  wicked*  meats 
only  a  //Vw/W  period,  except  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  njoho  fall  from  their  church  ; 
and  that  for  fuch  there  is  no  forgivenefs,  neither  in  this  world  nor  that 
which  is  to  come.  That  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear*  game*  or  ufe  compli- 
ments— and  that  water  baptifm  asd  the  Lord's  Supper  are  abolifhed. 
That  Adam's  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pofierity — and  that  the  dodrines 
of  elcftion  agd  reprobation  are  to  be  rejefted." 

The  difcipline  of  this  denomination  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  per* 
feftion  of  their  leadcw.  The  Mother,  or  the  Elcft  Lady,  it  is  faid*  obeys 
Ood  through  Chrift.  European  elders  obey  her.  American  labourer^ 
and  common  people  obey  them :  while  confeflion  is  made  of  every  fecret 
thing,  from  the  oldeft  to  the  ypungeft.  The  people  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  tliey  are  ieen  through  and  through  in  the  gofpel  glais  tH 
perfedlion,  by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
numerable worlds  of  fpirits  good  and  bad. 

Thefe  people  are  generally  inftruded  to  be  very  induftrious*  and  U 
bring  in  aexording  to  their  abilitjff  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  They  vaiy 
in  their  exercifes.  Their  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed 
by  a  perpetual  fpringing  &om  the  houfe  floor*  about  four  inches  up  and 
down*  both  in  the  mens  and  womens  apartment*  moving  about  with  ex- 
traordinary tranfport*  finjging  fometimes  one  at  a  time,  fometimes 
more. 

This  elevation  afiedb  the  nerves,  fo  that  they  have  intervals  of  fhui" 
deringy  as  if  they  were  inailrong  fit  of  the  ague,  they  fometimes  clap 
hahds  and  leap  fo  as  to  flrike  the  joifts  above  their  heads.  They  throw 
pff  their  outfide  garments  in  thefe  exercifes*  afid  fpend  their  flrength 
very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  fpeaker  often  calls  for  attention ; 
when  they  all  flop  and  hear  fome  harangue*  and  then  fall  to  dancing 
|igain.  They  afTert  that  their  rlancing  is  the  token  of  the  great  joy 
|nd  happiqcfs  of  the  new  Jerufalem  fiate^  and  dtuox^^  xVa  VvSvsrj  wtx. 
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fin.  One  of  the  poftures  which  increafes  among  them,  is  tcirning  rwind 
very  fwift  for  an  hour  or  two.  This,  they  fa}^  is  to  (how  the  great 
power  of  God« 

They  fometimes  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roar- 
ing of  many  waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  fay,  for  the 
wicked  world  who  perfccute  them.  * 

j?ws. 

The  Jbws  arc  not  numerous  in  the  United  States.  They  have,  how- 
ever, fynagogues  at  Savannah,  Charlcflon,  (South  Carolina)  Phijadclpbljj 
New  York,  and  Newport,  Bcfides  thofe  who  refidc  at  thcfe  pta 
there  are  others  fcattered  in  di^erent  towns  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
^ead,  have  thcfe  :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  juft  before  tkc 
corpfe  it  depofitcd  in  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fmallbagof 
oarth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the  ^' 
ceafed;  then  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  ffoip  Jeru* 
lem,  and  carefully  kept  for  this  purpofe,  is  taken  and  put  upon  th?cy8 
of  the  corpfe,  in  tdcen  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and « 
their  expectations  of  returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time. 

The  articles  of  their  faith  are  well  known,  and  therefore  need  no  4^ 
fcription.  They  generally  expefl  a  glorious  return  to  the  Hely  L^D") 
when  they  (hall  be  exalted  abqve  all  the  nations  'of  the  earth.  ^"^ 
they  flatter  themfelves  that  the  period  of  their  return  wiU  fpeedily  arrivp* 
though  they  do  not  venture  to  ^^  the  prpcife  time. 

The  whole  number  of  perfons  who  profefs  the  Jewifh  religion,  in  ^ 
parts  of  the  world,  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  millions,  who,  ^ 
^heirphrafe  //,  are  witnefTe^  of  the  unity  oi  God  in  all  the  nations  in  th« 
world. 

Befides  the  religious  fe^s  here  enumerated,  there  ^re  a  few  of  the  Gff- 

xnan  JnhabitJ^nts  in  Pennfylvania,  who  are  ftyled  SwiNSEiLDiANs,and, 

i  in  Maryland,,  a  fraall  number  called  Nicolites  pr  New  Quakers; 

but  the  diftinguifhing  fentiments  of  thefe  feds  are  not  material,  confiilinj; 

I  chiefly  of  a  few  peculiarities. 

♦  H.  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions.**  Article  Sbtaers, 
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dition  to  what  we  have  already,  written  of  the  difcovcry  and 
imcnt  of  North  America,  we  (hall  give  a  brief  hiilory  of  th« 
with  Great  firitain,  with  a  iketch  of  the  events  which  preceded 
jared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  general  view  of  the 
f  the  United  States  will  ferve  as  a  fuitable  introdudioji  to  the 
r  hillories  of  the  fevtral  ftates,  which  will  be  given  in  their 
laces. 

ca  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations^  which  lived 
y  hunting  and  filhing.  The  Europeans,  who  firft  vifitcd  thefe 
eating  the  natives  as  wild  bealls  of  the  fored,  which  have  no 
in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  ftandard  of  their 
z  maders  where  they  firil  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed 
try  by  rig^i  of  SJco^vtry, 

the  Seventh  of  England  granted  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
mmiflion,  "  to  navigate  all  parts. of  the  ocean  for  the  purpofe 
ering  iflandsi  countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  either  of  Gentiles 
s,  which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Chriftian  pec^le, 
er  to  fet  up  his  flandard,  and  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  fame  as 
the  crown  of  England."  By  virtue  of  this  commiilion,  in  1498, 
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SebaftUn  Cabot  explored  and  took  pofleffion  of  a  great  paiftdfifi^  %  ,, 
Korth  American  continenti  in  the  name  and  on-  behalf  of  theldng  ^^ 

England. 

The  country  thus  difcovercd  by  Cabot,  was  poflefled  by  imia 
sous  tribes  or  nations  of  people.  As  thefe  had  been  till  then  onkno^^*^ 
to  all  other  princes  or  ftates,  they  could  not  poflibly  have  owed  thcr  ^ 
allegiance  ot  fubjeftion  to  any  foreign  power  on  earth  >  they  muft  h:^^^ 
therefore  been  independent  communities^  and  as  fnch,  capable  of 
quiring  territorial  property,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  nations, 
the  various  principles  on  which  a  right  to  foil  has  been  founded^ 
is  none  fuperior  to  immemorial  occupancy.  From  what  time  the 
ligines  of  America  had  redded  therein,  or  from  what  place  they  migtatc^^^ 
thither,  were  queflions  of  doAtfiil  folution,  but  it  was  certain  thatth^^^J 
had  long  been  fole  occupants  of  the  country.  In  this  ftate  no  £i 
sopean  prince  could  derive  a  title  to  the  foil  from  difcoveryy 
that  Qp  give  a  right  only  to  lands  and  things  which  either  have  nevCLLrr 
been  owned  or  poflefled,  or  whichi  after  being  owned  or 
have  been  voluntarily  deferted.  The  right  of  the  Indian  nations  to 
foil  in  their  pofleffion  was  founded  in  nature.  It  was  the  free  and  libeflfc^ 
gift  of  heaven  to  them^  and  fuch  as  no  foreigner  could  rightfully  anm^ 
The  blinded  fuperftition  of  the  times  regarded  the  Deity  as  thepardJ 
God  of  Chrifliansj  and  not  as  the  comnK>n  father  of  faints  and  {avage^^ 
The  pervading  influence  of  philofophy,  reafoa^  and  troth,  has,fince  dm^^ 
periodf  given  us  better  notions  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  th^ 
obligarions  of  morality.  Thefe  unquei^ionably  axe  not  confined  tm 
particular  modes  of  faith,  but  extend  HniverfaUy  to  Jews  and  Gcn^ 
tileS)  to  Chriftians  and  Infidels* 

Unfounded,  however,  as  the  claims  of  European  Sovereigns  to  Anw*^ 
rican  territories  were,  they  fcverally  proceeded  to  a£l  upon  them.    Bf 
tacit  confent  they  adopted  as  a  new  law  of  nations,  that  the  coantiic» 
lirhich  each  explored  (hould  be  the  abfolute  property  of  the  difeovexi(r«- 
While  they  thus  fported  with  the  rights  of  unofiendirfg  nations,  thcf 
could  not  agree  in  their  refpe^ive  (hares  of  the  common  fpoil.    The 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  inflamed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  national  ^-^ 
grandizemeiit,  contended  for  the  exclufive  fovereignty  of  what  Co*— 
Iambus  had  explored.    Animated  by  the  rancour  of  commercial  jea«* 
lotifyy  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  fought  for  the  Brazils.    Contrary 
her  genuine  interefts,  England  coounenced  a  war  in  order  that  her  con 
traband  traders  on  the  Mexican  coail,  claimed  by  the  king  of  jjniil^^" 
Slight. no  longer  be  fearcbed*    No  £irther  back  than  the  middk  of 
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fent  ce&tQiy)  a  conteft  concerning  boundaries  of  American  territorf 
onging  to  neithefi  occafioned  a  long  and  bloody  war  between  France 
.   £ngland« 

Fhough  Qgeen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Firft  denied  the  inthotltf 
:lie  Pope  of  Rome  to  give  aw^ay  the  country  of  infide!s>  yet  they  fa 
adopted  the  fancif&l  diflin^on  between  the  rights  of  Heathens  and 
rights  of  Chridians,  as  to  make  it  die  foundation  of  their  refpeo 
^  grants.  They  freely  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  them  with 
other  provifo>  than  that  '*  the  territories  and  diftridls  fo  gF2mted>  be  not 
^vioufly  occupied  and  poflefTed  by  the  fubje^s  of  any  other  Chriftiaa 
nee  or  ftatc."  The  firft  EngK(h  patent  which  was  given  for  the  pur- 
fe  of  colonizing  the  country  difcovered  by  the  CaAwts^  was  granted  by 
leen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  157B,  but  this  proved 
ortivcr  In  1584,  {he  licenced  Walter  Raleigh,  "  to  fearck  for  Hea* 
-n  lands  not  inhabited  by  Chriftian  people^"  and  granted  to  him  10 
'  all  the  foil  *'  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  places  where  his 
ople  ihould  make  their  dwellings  and  abidings.^  Under  hts  aufpice^ 
^  inconfidcrable- colony  took  poffeflion  of  a  part  of  the  American  coaft^ 
^ch  now  forms  North-Carolina.  In  honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen  his 
vereign,  he  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Virginia.  ITheie 
"ft  fettlers,  and  feveral  others  who  followed  them,  were  cither  dc- 
oyed  by  die  natives,  removed  by  fucceeding  navigators,  or  died 
ithout  leaving  any  behind  to  tell  their  melancholy  ftory,  for  they 
^i^e  never  more  heard  of.  No  permanent  fettlement  was  e&fled  liU 
^  reign  of  James  the  Firft. 

In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  was  the  Englifh  North- 
^ericas,  continent  peopled  and  parcelled  out  into  diftin^l  governments^ 
ttle  did  the  wifdom  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  forefee  the 
^^fequences  both  good  and  evil,  that  were  to  refult  to  the  old  world 
^m  difcovering  and  colonizing  the  new.  Whiii  we  confider  the  im^ 
^ib  floods  of  gold  and  filver  which  have  flowed  from  it  into  Europe* 
-  fubfequent  increafe  of  induftry  and  population,  the  prodigious  ex- 
^on  of  commerce, 'manufa^ures,  and  navigation,  and  the  udluence 
^e  whole  on  manners  and  arts,  we  fee  fuch  an  accumulation  of  good) 
^^^8  us  to  rank  Columbus  among  the  greateft  benefadors  of  the 
■^^^ji  race  :  but  when  we  view  the  injuftice  done  the  natives,  the  ex* 
^tioi^  of  many  of  their  numerous  nations,  whofe  names  are  no  mom 
*^  J — The  havoc  made  among  the  fiHl  fettlers ;— The  llavery  of  the 
^^c^ans,  to  which  America  has  furnifhed  the  temptation  ;  and  the  maay 
K  and  bloody  wars  which  it  has  occafioned,  we  behold  fuch  a  crowd 
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of  woes,  as  excites  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  evil  has  outweighed  the 
good. 

In  vain  do  we  look  among  ancient  nations  for  examples  of  colonics 
tdablifhfd  on  principles  of  policy*  fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  colonics  of 
Great- Britain.  England  did  nor,  like  the  republics  of  Greece,  oblige 
her  fons  to  form  dlftant  communities  in  the  wiles  of  the  earth.  Like 
Rome  (he  did  not  give  lands  as  a  gratuity  to  foldiers,  who  became  a 
military  forde  for  the  defence  ot  her  frontiers.  She  did  not,  like  Car- 
thage,  fubdue  the  neighbouring  dates,  in  order  to  acquire  an  exclu- 
five  right  to  their  commerce.  No  conqueft  waS  ever  attempted  over 
the  Aborigines  of  America.  Their  right  to  the  foil  was  difregarded, 
and  their  country  looked  upon  as  wafte,  which  was  open  to  the  occu- 
pancy and  ufe  of  other  nations.  It  was  confidered  that  fettlements 
might  be  there  formed  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  (hould  migrate 
thither,  as  well  as  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  rights  and  intereils  of 
the  native  proprietors  were,  all  this  time,  deemed  of  no  account. 

What  was  the  extent  of  obligations  by  which  colonies  planted  under 
thefe  circumllances  were  bound  to  the  Mother  Country,  is  a  fubjeft  of 
nice  difcuflion.     Whether  thefe  arofe  from  nature  and  the  conftitutioiv 
or  from  compaft,  is  a  queftion  neceffarily  connefted  with  many  othesi 
While  the  friends  of  Union  contended  that  the  king  of  England  had 
a  property  in  the  foil  of  America,  by  virtue  of  a  right  derived  from 
prior  difcovery :  and  that  his  fubjedts,  by  migrating  from  one  part  of 
his  dominions  to  another,  did  not  leflen  their  obligations  to  obey  the 
fupremc  power  of  the  nation,  it  was  inferred,  that  the  emigrants  to 
Englilh  America  continued  to  owe  the  fame  obedience  to  the  king  andr 
parliament,  as  if  they  had  never  quitted  the  land  of  their  nativity.   Bai 
if  as  others  contended,  the  Indians  were  the  only  lawful  proprietors  0 
the  country  in  which  their  Creator  had  placed  them,   and  they  fok 
their  right  to  emigrants  who,  as  men,  had  a  right  to  leave  their  nativ- 
country,  and  as  fubjefts,  had  obtained  chartered  permiflion  to  do  fc 
it  follows  from  thefe  premifes,  that  the  obligations  of  the  colonifts 
their  parent  ftate  muft  have  refulted  more  from  compad,  and  the  pre 
ipcft  of  reciprocal  advantage,  than  from  natural  obligation.     The  la 
ter  opinions  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  of  the  colonifts,  pa 
ticularly  in  New-England.     Sundry  perfons  of  influence  in  that  cow 
try  always  held,  that  birth  was  no  neceffary  caufe  of  fubjeAion>  « 
that  the  fubjed  of  any  prince  or  ftate  had  a  natural  right  to  remove 
any  other  ftate  or  quarter  of  the  globe,  efpecially  if  deprived  of libcrtj^  __u 
confcience,  and  that,  upon  fuch  removal,  his  fubjeflion  ceafed* 
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The  validity  of  charters  about  which  the  emigrants"  to  America  were 
onivcrfally  anxious,  refts  upon  the  fame  foundation.    If'  the  right  of 
the  fovereigns  of  England  to  the  foil  of  America  was  ideal,  and  contrarjr 
to  natural  jufticc,  and  if  no  one  can  give  what  is  not  his  own,  their 
charters  were  on  feveral  accounts  a  nullity.     In  the  eye  of  reafon  and 
philofophy,  they  could  give  no  right  to   American  territory.     The 
only  validity  which  fuch  grants  could  havei  was,  that  the  grantees  had 
from  their  fovereign  a  permiffion  to  depart  from  their  native  country,   . 
and  ncgociatc  with  the  proprietors  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foil,  and 
thereupon   to  acquire  a  power  of  jurlfdiftion  fubjeft  to  his  crown. 
Thcfe  were  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  fettler«  in  New-England. 
They  looked  upon  their  charters  as  a  voluntary  compa^  between  their 
fovereign  and  tlicmfelves,  by  which  they  were  bound  neither  to  be  fub- 
jeft  to,  nor  feek  proieftion  from  any  other  prince,  nor  to  make  any  laws 
repugnant  to  thofe  of  England  :  but  did  not  confider  them  as  inferring 
^n  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  parliament,  in  which  they  were  unreprc- 
fented-     The  profpefts  of  advantage  which  the  emigrants  to  America 
f  xpeded  from  the  protcftion  of  their  native  fovereign*  and  the  profpeft 
of  aggrandiferaent  which  their  native  fovereign  expeded  from  the  cx- 
tcnfion  of  his  empire,  made   the  former  very  folicitous  for  charters^ 
and  the  latter  very  ready  to  grant  them.     Neither  reafoned  clearly  on 
fheir  nature,  nor  well  underftood  their  extent.    In  lefs  than  eight  years 
lone  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  of  the  fea  coaft  were  granted  away,  and 
fo  little  did  they  who  gave,  or  they  wlio  accepted  of  charters,  under* 
{land  their  own  tranfadions,  that  in  feveral  cafes  the  fame  ground  was 
covered  by  cpntradi^lory  grants,  and  with  an  abfurdity  that  can  only 
be  palliated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  parties,  fome  of  the  grants  exended 
to  the  South  Sea,  over  a  country  whofe  breadth  is  yet  unknown,  and 
fvhich  to  this  day  is  unexplored. 

Ideal  asthefe  charters  were,  they  anfwered  a  temporary  purpofe.  The 
Colonifts  repofed  confidence  in  them,  and  were  excited  to  induftry  on 
their  credit.  They  ajfo  deterred  European  powers  from  difturbing  them, 
becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  late  law  of  nations,  relative  to  the  appropriation 
of  newly  difcovered  Heathen  countries,  they  inferred  the  protection  of  the 
fovereign  who  gave  them.  They  alfo  oppofed  a  barrier  to  open  and 
grofs  encroachments  of  the  mother  coqntry  on  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
pifts ;  a  particular  detail  of  thefe  is  not  i^ow  nece0ary.  Some  general 
remarks  may,  neverthelefs,  hp  ipadp  on  the  early  periods  of  colonial 
hiftory,  as  they  call  light  on  the  late  revolution.  Long  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  feveral  of  the  colonies  on  different  occafions 
declared,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  tVvtvt  owvv  ^x^Nvw^vaS. 
.  ^embfies,  and  that  they  cpnfidercd  fubjeftiou  to  216^  oi  >  ^x\vv^^^^ 
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liament)  in  which  thqr  had  no  reprefentationi^  as  a  grierance.  It  is  alW 
worthj  of  being  noted,  that  of  the  thirteen  colontesi  formed  into  ilatc^ 
«t  the  end  of  the  war,  no  one  (Georgia  excepted)  was  fettled  at  th^ 
cxpencc  of  government.  Towards  the  fettlcmcnt  of  that  fouthcra  fron — 
tfcr,  confiderabfe  fams  had  at  different  times  been  granted  by  par — '• 
liament,  but  the  twelve  more  northern  provinces  had  been  wholly  fet- 
tled by  private  adventurers,  without  any  advances  from  the  natiom""  . 
treafary.  It  docs  not  appear,  from  exifting  records,  that  any  compcn-_j 
fatioQ  for  their  lands  was  ever  made  to  the  Aborigines  of  America  b<— 
the  crown  or  parliament  of  England ;  but  policy,  as  well  as  jufticc,  le-« 
the  colonifts  to  purchafe  and  pay  for  what  they  occupied^  This  w 
^onc  in  almoft  every  fettlement,  and  they  profpered  moft,  who  by  ju 
tice  and  kindnefe  took  the  greateff  pains  to  conciliate  the  goc^-will 
the  natives.. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  weH-balanced  conftitutions  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  colonial  hiftory.    Till  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688,  a  periocf 
ibbfequent  to  the  fettlement  of  the  colonjyc^,  England  herfelf  can  fcarcelj 
be  faid  to  have  had  a  fixed  conltitution^    At  that  eventful  aera  the  \bf 
was  rirft  dfawa  between  the  privileges  of  fubjcfts,  and  the  prerogatif« 
of  fovereigns.    The  Ic^al  and  ppnftituitional  hiftory  of  the  colonies,  k 
their  early  periods,  theaiefore,  ^ords  but  little  inflrudion.    It  is  faT- 
ficient  in  general  to  obferve,  thajt  in  lefs  than  eighty  years  from  the 
firft  permament  Engliih  fettlement  in  North  America;  the  two  ongiiul 
patents  granted  to  the  Plymouth  and  London  Companies  were  divided) 
and  fubdiyided,  into  twelve  diftind  and  nniconnedled  provinces,  and  in 
fifty  years  more  a  thirtccnthi  by  the  name  of  Georgia^  was  added  to 
the  fouthem  extreme  of  previous  eftablifhnvents. 

To  each  of  thefe,  after  various  changes,  there  was  ultimately  grantel 
ja  form  of  government  refembling,  in  its  moft  eflential  parts,  as  fara< 
local  circumftances  would  permit,  that  which  was  eft^blifhed  in  the  pi: 
rent  date.  A  minute  defcription  of  conftitutions,  which  no  longer  exiftf 
would  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable*^  In  general,  it  may  bcobferved^ 
that  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conftitution,  ample  provifoi 
was  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prerogatives  of 
royalty  artd  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  were  but  feebly  iCH 
preffed  on  the  colonial  forms  of  government.  In  fome  of  the  provinceJ 
the  inhabitants  chofe  their  governors,  and  all  other  public  offic^^  i^ 
their  legiflatures  were  under  little  or  no  controul.  In  others,  tlift  crowo 
delegated  moft  of  its  power  to  particular  perfons,  who  were  alfo-invelrf 
with  the  property  of  the  foil.  In  thofe  which  were  moft  imfldediaai^  ; 
dependent  on  the  king,  he  cxercijTcd  no  higher  prerogatives  o^'Jf  ! 
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{Is  than  over  their  fellow  fubjeds  in  England^  and  his  power  over 
ovincial  legiflative  affemblies  was  not  greater  than  what  he  was 
:utionally  vefted  with,  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  mother 
•y.  From  the  acquiefcence  of  the  parent  (late,  the  fpirit  of  her 
rution^  and  daily  experience,  the  colonifts  grew  up  in  a  belief, 
leir  local  affemblies  Hood  in  the  fame  relation  to  them,  as  the 
Tient  of  Great  Britain  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland.  The  be- 
of  legiHation  were  conferred  on  both,  only  through  thefe  confli- 
al  channels. 

s  remarkable,  that  though  the  Englifh  pofleflions  in  America  were 
fcrior  in  natural  riches  to  thofc  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  Eu- 
ns,  yet  the  fecurity  of  property  and  of  liberty,  derived  from  the 
ill  conftitution,  gave  them  a  confequence  to  which  the  colonies  of 

powers,  though  fettled  at  an  earlier  day,  have  not  yet  attained, 
wife  and  liberal  policy  of  England  towards  her  colonies,  during 
rft  century  and  half,  after  their  fettlement,  had  a  confiderable  in- 
-c  in  exalting  them  to  this  pre-eminence.  She  giave  them  full  liberty 
>vcrn  themfelves  by  fuch  laws  as  the  local  legiflatures  thought  ne- 
ry,  and  left  their  trade  open  to  ever}'  individual  in  her  dominions, 
alfo  gave  them  the  ampleft  permiflion  to  purfuc  their  rcfpedlivc 
efts  in  fuch  manner  as  they  thought  proper,  and  rcfcrved  little  for 
If,  but  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  and  that  of  a  political  union 
r  the  fame  head.  The  colonies,  founded  by  other  powers,  expe- 
cd  no  fuch  indulgencies.  Portugal  and  Spain  burdened  theirs 
many  vexatious  regulations,  gave  encouragement  only  to  what  was 
leir  own  interefl,  and  puniQied  whatever  Jiad  a  contrary  tendency. 
cc  and  Holland  did  not  adopt  fuch  opprdUve  maxims,  but  were,  in 
not  much  lefs  rigorous  and  coercive.     They  parted,  as  it  were, 

the  propriety  of  their  colonies  to  mercantile  aflbciations,  which 

to  the  colonifts  the  commodities  of  Europe,  at  an  enormous  ad- 

t,  and  took  the  produce  of  their  lands  at  a  low  price,  and,  at  the 

time,  difcouragcd  the  growth  of  any  more  than  they  could  dif- 
of,  at  exceflive  profits.  Thefe  oppreffive  regulations  were  followed 
their  natural  confequence  :  the  fettlements  thus  reftrifted  advanced 
lowly  in  population  and  in  wealth. 

ic  Englifh  Colonies  participated  in  that  excellent  form  of  govern- 
with  which  their  parent  iflc  was  blcfled,  and  which  has  raifed  it  to 
Iroirable  height  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufadures.  After 
'  druggies,  it  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  effential  to  the  confti. 
d  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  people  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
•xcs,  nor  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  had  been  granted  or 
»*••  I.  3  F  ^x«£vfc\ 
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cnadlcd  with  ifcft  confcnt  of  thcmieJvcs,  or  of  their  reprcicntatlvn.  Il 
was  alfo  one  of  t'^cir  privileges,  that  they  could  not  be  aSc&cd  cither  v, 
their  property,  their  liberties,  or  their  perfons,  but  by  the  unanimoui 
content  of  twelve  of  their  peers. 

From  the  operation  of  thefe  general  principles  of  liberty,,and  the  wift 
polic)'  of  Great  Britain,  her  American  fettlements  increafed  in  namber 
wealth  and  refources,  with  a  rapidity  which  furpaded  all  previous  calca- 
lations.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  hiftory  can  produce  an  example  ol 
Colonies  governed  with  equ^l  wifdom,  or  flourilhing  with  equal .  r^pidi 
ty.  In  the  (hortfpacc  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  their  numbers  in- 
creafed to  three  millions,  and  their  commerce  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  Ix 
more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  alfo  extended  thcii 
fettlements  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  three  hundred  tc 
the  weftward.  Their  rapid  population,  though  partly  accelerated  by  the 
influx  of  ftrangcrs,  was  principally  owing  to  internal  caufes.  In  con. 
fequence  of  the  equality  of  fortune  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  which 
prevailed  among  them,  their  inhabitants  multiplied  far  beyond  the  prow 
portion  of  old  nations,  corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of  weaJtli, 
pnd  alcove  all,  of  vanity,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  is  po  greater  eneaf 
p)  the  incjre^fe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  good  effe(fb  of  a  wife  policy  and  equal  government  were  not 
only  difccrniblc  in  raifing  the  Colonies  of  England  to  a  pre-emineaa 
over  thofe  of  other  European  powers,  but  in  raifing  fome  among  tkm- 
fclves  to  greater  importance  than  others.     Their  relative  population  and 
wealth  were  by  no  means  cprrefpondent  to  their  refpedive  advantages  of 
foil  and  climate.     From  thf  common  difproportion  between  the  natDral 
aind  artificial  wealth  of  different  countries,- it  feems  to  be  a  general  role, 
that  the  more  nature  does  for  any  body  of  men,  the  lefs  they  are  difpofed 
io  do  for  themfelves. 

The  New- England  provinces,  though  poileifed  *of  comparatively  a 
barren  country,  vvere  improved  much  faflcr  than  others,  which  were 
bleiSfed  with  a  fuperior  foil  and  milder  climate.     Their  firft  fettlers  we» 
animated  with  a  high  degree  of  that  religious  fervor  which  excites  lo 
great  undertakings :  they  alCb  fettled  their  vacant  lands  on  principles  o^ 
the  wifeft  policy.     Inftead  of  granting  lai;gc  trails  to  individuals,  they 
fold  the  foil  in  fmall  farms,  to  thofc  who  perfonally  cultivated  the  iknie. 
Inftead  ef  difieminating  their  inhabitants  over  an  extenfivc  country,  tbcy 
formed  fucceffive  fettlements,  in  townfhips  of  fix  miles  fquare.    Tkjr 
alfo  made  fuch  arrangements,  in  thefe  townfhips,  as  co-citcndcd  tk 
bl^ffings  of  education  and  of  religious  iaftrudion  with  their  fettlemeatib 

■■■■»■ 
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By  theCe  means  indoftry  and  mdrality  were  propagated^  and  knowledge 
ti^as  generally  diffufed. 

In  proportion  to  thcit  ttfpt&ive  men^rs,  it  is  probable  thsrt  no'  dthei 
Coantry  in  the  worid  contained  more  fober  orderly  citizens,  and  fewei^ 
wHo  were  profligate  and  abandoDied.  Thcfe  high  crimcsf  which  are 
filially  punifbed  with  death,  were  fo  rare  in  New^England;  that  many 
years  have  elapfed,  in  large  populous  fettlememsy-  without  a  fingfe  execof- 
tion.  Their  kfs  fertile  foil  difpofed  them  to  a  fpirit  of  adventui^  and 
their  vi^orious  induftry  rofe  fuperiof  to  every  obflacle.  In  carrying  on 
the  whale  fifheiyi  they  not  only  penetrated  the  deepeft  frozen  recedes  of 
Hudfpn's  Bay^  and  Davis'  Straits  ;  but  pierced  into  the  oppofite  regions 
of  polar  cold.  While  fome  of  ihctai  were  ftriking  the  harpoon  on  the 
roaft  of  Africa,  others,  purfoed  their  gigantic  game  near  the  fhbres  of 
Btafil..  While  they  wece  yet  in  their  infancy  as  a  pbKtical  focu'ty,  they 
carried  on  this  perilous  bufinefs  to  afn  extent  exceeding  alt  that  the  pet- 
icverance  of  Holland,  the  adUvity  of  France,  or  the  vigour  of  £ngli(hf 
enterprize,  had  ever  accompliflied.  A  fpirit  of  liberty  prompted  their 
ifidttftr^',  and  a  ^e  cosftitntion  guarded  thck  civil  rights.  The  coutw 
try  was  fettled  with  yeoman^,  who  were  both  proprietors;  and  cuhi^ 
vartors,  of  the  foil.  Luxury  was  ellranged  from  their  lx)rders.  Enervatr- 
ing  wealth  and  pinching  poverty  were  both  equally  rate;  Early  mar* 
fiages^  and  a  numerous  offspping,  were  common — whence  pojjulation  was 
rapid,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  polTeffed  that  happy  ftate  of  medi- 
ocrity, which  fayours  the  iraprovmene  boeh  of  mind  and  body. 

New- York  joined  New-Engfand,  but  did  not  increafe  with  equal 
Rapidity.  A  few/  by  monopolizing  Targe  trades'  of  ^hthds,  reduced  many 
to  the  neceffity  of  being  tenants^  or  of  removing  to  othir  pfovinces;  ' 
where  land  could  be  obtained  on  more  favourable  term?.  The  increafe' 
of  population,*  in  this  province;  was  neverthelcfs  great,  whin  compared 
with^that  of  old  countries.  This  appears  Ifom  the  following  (latementf 
of  their  numbers  at  diflferent  pi^riods.  In  1 756,  the  province  of  New- 
York  contained  eighty-three  thouf-md  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
whites,  and  in  1771,' one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  one  hundred 
andtWcnty-four,  an  increafe  6f  nearly  two  for  oiic,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen- 
years. 

Pennfylvania  was  at  firft  fettled  uhdei^  the  aufpices  of  the  celebrated* 
William  Penn,  who  introdoiCed  a  number  of  induftrious  inhabitants^ 
chiefly  of  the  feft  of  Quakers.  The  population  of  this  Country  ad- 
vanced equally  with  that  of  the  New-England  provinces.  Among  the 
inducements  operating  on  foreigners  to  fettle  in  Pennfylvania  was  a  moft' 
O^elknt  form  of  provincial  government,  whicb  Ctcvrto^  ^^SA  \^\<gk»>ai!b  "^n 
-.     .  3  F  2  ^^ 
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well  as  the  civil  rights  of  its  inhabitants.    While  the  Mother  Codntif 
laboured  under  an  oppreflive  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhmenty  and  while  par- 
tialities of  the  fame  kind  were  fandlioned  by  law,  in  fome  of  the  Ameri- 
can provinces,  perfed  liberty  of  confcience,  and  an  exa^  equality  of 
all  fefts  was,  in  every  period,  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  Pennfylvama. 

Quaker  fimplicity,  induftry,  and  frugality,  contributed,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  flourilhing  of  that  province.  The  habits  of  that  plain  people 
correfpond^  admirably,  with  a  new  coontry,  and  with  republican  con- 
ftitutions.  Oppofed  to  idlenefs  and  extravagance,  they  combined  the 
whole  force  of  religion,  with  cuftoms  and  laws,  to  exile  thefe  vices  from 
their  fociety.  The  firft  quaker  fettlers  were  foon  followed  by  Germans, 
whofe  induftry  was  not  inferior  to  their  own.  The  emigrants  from 
other  countries  who  fettled  in  Pennfylvania,  followed  thefe  good  exam- 
ples, and  induftry  and  frugality  became  predominant  virtues  over  the 
whole  province. 

The  policy  of  a  Loan-Ofiicc  was  alfo  eminently  beneficial.  The  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennfylvania  fold  their  lands  in  fmall  trails,  and  on  long 
credit.  The  purchafcrs  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  borrowing, 
on  intereft,  paper  bills  of  credit,  out  of  tlie  Loan-Office,  on  the  mort- 
gage of  their  lands.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  inftitution  which  con- 
tributed more  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  fiourifhing  of  a 
new  country,  than  this  land  Loan-Office  fcheme.  The  province  being 
enriched  by  the  clear  intereft  of  its  loaned  paper,  was  thereby  enabled  to 
defray  the  expenccs  of  government  with  moderate  taxes.  The  induftri- 
ous  farmer  was  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  cultivating  and  ftocking  his 
farm.  Thefe  improvements,  by  increafing  the  value  of  the  land,  not 
only  eftablifhed  the  credit  of  the  paper,  but  enabled  the  borrower,  in  a 
few  years,  to  pay  oft*  the  original  loan  with  the  produflions  of  the  foil. 
The  progreffive  improvement  of  Pennfylvania  may  be  eftimated  from 
the  increafe  of  its  trade.  In  the  year  1 704,  that  province  imported 
goods  from  the  Mother  Country,  amounting  in  value  only  to  eleven 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds  fterling,  but  in  1 772,  to  the 
value  of  five  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine  pounds, 
an  increafe  of  nearly  fifty  for  one,  in  little  more  than  half  a  ccntnry. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  policy  lefs  favourable  to  population,  and 
fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Pennfylvania,  took  place.  The  church 
of  England  was  incorporated  with  the  firft  fettlemcnt  of  Virginia,  and 
in  the  lapfe  of  time,  it  alfo  became  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Mar)'land. 
In  both  thefe  provinces,  long  before  the  /American  revolution,  that 
church  poflefTcd  a  legal  pre-eminence,  and  was  maintained  at  the  cx- 
pence,  not  only  of  its  own  tntmV>et&>  \i\x\.  o£  ^  other  denominttiops. 
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frhis  deternd  great  numbers,  efpecially  of  the  Preibyterian  denoroina* 
tion,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  from  fettling  within  the  limits 
of  thefe  govemmentsi  and  fomented  a  fpirit  of  difcord  between  thoie 
who  belonged  to,  and  thofe  who  diffented  from^  the  eflabiifhed  church* 

The  firft  emigrants  from  England  for  colonifing  America,  left  the 
Mother  Country  at  a  time  when  the  dread  of  arbitrary  power  was  the 
predominant  paflion  of  the  nation.  Except  the  very  modern  charter  of 
Georgia,  in  the  year  1732,  all  the  Englifh  Colonics  obtained  their 
charters  and  their  greateft  number  of  European  fettlcrs,  between  the 
years  1603  and  168B.  In  this  period  a  remarkable  ftruggle  between 
prerogative  and  privilege  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  till  it  termi* 
nated  in  a  revolution  highly  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  1621,  when  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  claimed  freedom 
of  rpeech,  ''  as  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inheritance 
tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  anceftors;"  King  James  the  Firft  re- 
plied, **  that  he  could  not  allow  of  their  ftyle,  in  mentioning  their  an- 
cient and  undoubted  rights,  but  would  rather  have  wilhed  they  had  faid, 
that  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permilfion  of  their 
fovcreign."  This  was  the  opening  of  a  di(pute  which  occupied  the 
tongues,  pens,  and  fwords,  of  the  moft  adlivjc  men  in  the  nation^  for  a 
period  of  fevcnty  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  period  Is  ex- 
adlly  co-incident  with  the  fettleraent  of  the  Englifti  Colonies.  James, 
educated  in  the  arbitrary  fentiments  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  con- 
ceived his  fubjedls  to  be  his  property,  and  that  their  privileges  were 
matters  of  grace  and  favour  flowing  from  his  gcnerofity.  This  high 
claim  of  prerogative  excited  oppofition  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difpute,  Charles  the  Firft,  fon  of  King 
James,  in  attempting  to  levy  fhip-mopey,  and  other  revenues  without 
confent  of  Parliament,  involved  himfelf  in  a  war  with  his  fubjedls,  in 
which,  after  various  conflifts,  he  was  brought  to  the  block  and  fuffered 
death  as  an  enemy  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  Though  the  mo- 
narchy was  reftored  under  Charies  the  Second,  and  tranfmitted  to  James 
the  Second,  yet  the  fame  arbitrary  maxims  being  purfued,  the  nation, 
tenacious  of  its  rights,  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ifland,  and  expelled  the  reigning  family  from  the  throne.  While 
thefe  fpirited  exertions  were  made,  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
parent  ifle,  the  Englilh  Colonies,  were  fettledi  and  chiefly  with  inhabi- 
tants of  that  clafs  of  fieople,  which  was  moft  hoftile  to  the  claims  of 
prerogative.  Every  tranfaftion  in  that  period  of  Englifh  hiftory,  fup- 
portcd  the  pofuion  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  refift  their  fovereign, 
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%«rhen  he  in^-ades  their  liberties,  and  to  transfer  tbe  cio#n  froiii  Ofle  H 
another,  when  the  good  of  the  commanity  requires  it* 

The  Engliih  Colonifts  were  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  America/ 
devoted  to  liberty,  on  Engliih  ideas,  and  Englifh  principles.  They  not 
only  conceived  themfelves  to  inherit  the  privileges  .6f  Englifhmen^  but 
though  in  a  colonial  (ituation^  adually  poiTefled  them. 

After  a  long  war  between  King  and  Parliament^  and  a  Revohition— 
thefe  privileges  were  fettled  on  the  following  fundamental  principles : 
**  That  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  £ngli(h  fubjefls,  being  freemen  or 
freeholders,  to  give  their  property,  only  by  thelf  own  coofent.  That 
tlie  Houfe  of  Commons  exerclfed  the  fole  right  of  granting  the  money 
of  the  people  of  England^  becaufe  that  Houfe  alone,  reprefented  them. 
That  taxes  were  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  their  rulers.  That  the 
authority  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  exercifed  only  for  the  good  of  their 
fubjcds.  That  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  together,  and 
peaceably  to  confidcr  of  their  grievances — to  petition  for  a  redrefs^f 
them,  and  finally,  when  intolerable  grievances  were  unredrefled,  to  feek 
relief,  on  the  failure  of  petitions  and  remonftrances,  by  forcible  means/' 

Opinions  of  this  kind  generally  prevailing,  produced,  among  the 
Colonics,  a  more  determined  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  all  encroachments  ob 
their  rights,  than  would  probably  have  taken  place,  had  they  emigrated 
from  the  Mother  Country  in  the  preceding  century,  when  the  doftrincs 
of  paflive  obedience,  non-refiftance,-  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were 
generally  received. 

That  attachment  tot  their  fovereign,  which  was  diminifhed  in  the  M^ 
emigrants  to  America,  by  being  removed  to  a  great  diftancc  from  his^. 
influence,  was  ftill  farther  diminifhed  in  their  dcfcendants.     When  tfeg*^ 
American  revolution  commenced,  the  inhsJ^itants  of  the  Colonies  wcr^^ 
for  the  mod  part,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fometimes  the  fifth  or  fixtfcr^ 
generation,  from  the  original  emigrants.     In  the  fame  degree  as  the* 
were  removed  from  the  parent  flock,  they  vfcre  weaied  from  thatpartia 
attachment,  which  bound  their  forefathers  to  the  place  of  their  nadvity 
The  afFedlion  for  the  Mother  Country,  as  far  as  it  was. a  natural  paffioi 
wore  away  in  fucceffive  generations,  till  at  laft  it  had  fcarcely  any  ej 
silence. 

The  mercantile  intercourfe,  which  conncdls  different  countries,  was 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  Englifh  Colonies,  far  fhoft  of  that  degree 


which  is  necefTary  to  perpetuate  a  friendly  unipn.     Had  the  M  grca^^^ 
colonial  eftablifhments  been  made  in  the  Southern  Provinces^  where  tfc  — =^ 
fuitablenefs  of  native  commodities  would  have  maintained  a  bri& 
dirci^  trade  with  England— the  conftant  exchange  of  good  offices  b 
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iween  the  t#o  countries  would  hare  been  more  likely  to  perpetuate  their 
friendlhip*  But  is  the  Eaftem  Provinrcs  were  the  firft,  which  were 
thickly  fettledi  and  they  did  not  for  a  long  time  cultivate  an  extenfive 
trade  with  England,  their  defcendants  fpecdily  loft  the  fond  attachment, 
which  their  forefathers  felt  to  their  Parent  State.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  in  New-England  knew  little  of  the  Mother  Country,  having  only 
heard  of  her  as  a  diftant  kingdom,  the  rulers  of  which  had,  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  pcrfecuted  and  banifhed  their  anccftors  to  the  woods  of 
America* 

The  diftance  of  America  from  Great-Britain  generated  ideas  in  the 
jninds  of  the  Colooifts  favourable  to  liberty.  Three  thoufand  miles  of 
ocean  feparated  them  from  the  Mother  Country.  Seas  rolled,  and 
months  pafTed,  between  orders  and  their  execution.  In  large  govem« 
ments  the  circulation  of  power  is  enfeebled  at  the  extremities.  Thii 
refults  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  the  eternal  law  of  extenfive  or 
detached  empire.  Caloniils,  growing  up  to  maturity,  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  perceived  the  obligation  of 
dependence  much  more  feebly,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  ifle, 
who  not  only  faw,  but  daily  felt,  the  fangs  of  power.  The  wide  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  fame  effed.  The  natural 
feat  of  freedom  is  among  high  mountains  and  pathlefs  deferts,  fuch  at 
abound  in  tlic  wilds  of" America. 

The  religion  of  the  Colonifts  alfo  nurtured  a  love  for  liberty.  They 
^verc  chiefly  Proteftants,  and  all  Proteftantifm  is  founded  on  a  ftrong 
claim  to  natural  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  A  majority 
of  them  were  of  that  clafs  of  men,  who,  ia  England,  are  called  Diflen- 
ters.  Their  tenets  being  the  Proteftantifm  of  the  Proteftant  religion, 
are  hoflile  to  all  interference  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
predifpofc  to  a  jealou  {y  for  civil  liberty.  They  who  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  were  for  the  moft  part  independents,  as  far  as  churcfc 
government  and  hierarchy  were  concerned.  They  ufed  the  liturgy  of 
that  church,  but  were  without  biftiops,  and  were  ft  rangers  to  thofe 
fyftems,  which  make  religion  an  engine  of  ftate.  That  policy,  which 
unites  the  loweft  curate  with  the  greatcft  metropolitan,  and  connefts 
both  with  the  fovereign,  was  unknown  among  the  Colonifts.  Their 
religion  was  their  own,  and  neither  iropofed  by  authority,  nor  made  fub- 
fetvient  to  political  purpofes.  Though  there  was  a  variety  of  /efts,  they 
all  agreed  in  the  communion  of  liberty,  and  all  reprobated  the  courtly 
4oQrines  of  paffive  obedience,  and  non-refiftance.  The  fame  difpofition^ 
yvere  foftered  by  the  ufual  modes  of  education  in  the  Colonies.  The 
^udy  of  law  was  common  and  fafliionable,  The  uAiiyX:^  o^  ^y^^'wxr.^/vcv 
;  '  '4  %,^'??^ 
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m  new  and  free  country^  made  it  lucrative,  and  multipHtd  its  foHowtrs, 
No  order  of  men  has,  in  all  ages,  been  more  favourable  to  liberty,  th; 
lawyers.  Where  they  arc  not  won  over  to  the  fervice  of  govcrnmcnr,^,— 3 
they  are  formidable  advcrfaries  to  it.  Profeffionally  taught  the  rights  z3 
of  human  nature,  they  keenly  and  quickly  perceive  every  attack  mad^^  ( 
on  them.  While  others  judge  of  bad  principles  by  the  a£lual  grievanccr  -^r-s 
they  occafion,  lawyers  difcover  them  at  a  diftance,  and  trace  fotu 
mifchiefs  from  gilded  innovations. 

The  reading  of  thofe  Colonics  who  were  inclined  to  books,  gencralL 
favoured  the  caufe  of  liberty.     Large  libraries  were  uncommon  in  thm  < 
New  World.     Difquifitions  on  abftrufe  fubjefts,  and  curious  refcarch-^rs 
into  antiquity,  did  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  a  people,  fettled  in  sfc  n 
uncultivated  country,  where  every  furrounding  obje^  impelled  to  aftio«^» 
and  little  leifure  was  left  for  fpeculation.     Their  books  were  gcncraH-T 
fmall  in  f:7?,  and  few  in  number:  a  great  part  of  them  confided  of  thc^"^ 
fafnionablc  authors,  who  have  defended  the  caufe  of  libert}-.    Cat—^'* 
letters,  the  Independent  Whig,  and  fuch  produ^ions,  were  common     -^n 
one  extreme  of  the  Colonies,  while  in  the  other,  hiftories  of  the  Puriti 
kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  fuffcrings  of  their  forefathers,  and  £ 
fpired  a  warm  attachment,  both  to  th^  civil  and  the  religious  rights 
human  nature. 

In  the  Southern  Colonies,  flavery  nurtured  a  fpirit  of  libert}'  amo 
the  free  inhabitants.     All  maflers  of  flaves  who  enjoy  perfonal  liberC>^ 
will  be  both  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.    It  is,  in  their  opinio^** 
not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.     In  them,  tb^ 
haughtincfs  of  domination  combines  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty.     Nothia^ 
could  more  efFcftually  animate  the  oppofition  of  a  planter  to  the  claims  of 
Great-Britain,  than  a  convidion  that  thofe  claims  in  their  extent  de- 
graded him  to  a  degree  of  dependence  on  his  fellow  fubjefts,  equally 
humiliating  with  that  which  cxifted  between  his  flaves  and  himfclf. 

The  {late  of  focicty  in  the  Colonics  favoured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  an^ 
independence.     Their  inhabitants  were  all  of  one  rank.     Kings,  nobler  ^ 
and  bifliop?,  were  unknown  among  them.     From  their  firft  fettlemcnt^^* 
the  EngUih  provinces  received   impreflions  favourable  to  deroocrati ^^ 
forms  of  government.     Their  dependent  fituation  forbad  any  inordinatp-  ^-"^ 
ambition,  among  their  native  fons,  and  the  humility  of  their  fociey^^ 
abft rafted  as  they  were  from  the  fplcndour  and  amufements  of  thej 
World,  held  forth  kw  allurements  to  invite  the  rcfidence  of  fuch 
the  Mother  Country  as  afpired  to  hereditary  honours.      In  m 
Europe,  the  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem  have  occaiioned  an  order 
©en  fuperlor  to  that  of  the  commonalty,  but,  as  few  pf  that 
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:cd  to  the  Coloniesi  they  were  fettled  with  the  yeomanry*  Theif 
tax^ff  iioaccudomed  to  that  diOindion  of  ranksi  which  the  pAvcf 
rope  has  eftabliihed^  were  ftrongly  iropreiTed  with  an  opinion^  that 
n  arc  by  nature  equal.  They  Could  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  that 
grants  of.  land,  or  their  civil  rightSi  flowed  from  the  munificence 
noes.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
ivho  knew  the  circumftances  of  the  remarkable  period  of  £ngli(h 
',  when  that  was  obtained,  did  not  reft  their  claims  to  liberty  uA 
ty  on  the  tranfa^ions  of  that  important  day.  They  looked  up  to 
n  as  the  fource  of  their  rights^  and  claimed,  not  from  the  promifes 
gs,  but  from  the  parent  of  the  univerfe.  The  poiitidil  creed  of 
lerican  Colonift  was  (hort  but  fubilantial.  He  believed  that  God 
all  mankind  originally  equa) :  that  he  endowed  them  with  the 
of  life,  property,  and  as  much  liberty  as  was  confident  with  the 
of  others.     That  he  had  bellowed  on  his  vaft  family  of  the 

race,  the  earth  for  their  fupport,  and  that  all  government  was  a 
il  inflitution  between  men  naturally  equal,  not  for  the  aggrandise* 
f  one,  or  a  few,  but  for  the  general  happinefs  of  the  whole  com* 
•  ImpreiTed  with  fentiments  of  this  kind>  they  grew  np^  from 
irlieft  infancy,  with  that  confidence  which  is  well  calculated  to 
a  love  for  liberty,  and  a  prepofSefllon  in  favour  of  independence* 
>nfequcnce  of  the  vaft  extent  of  vacant  country^  every  Colonift 

eafily  might  be,  a  freeholder.  Settled  on  lands  of  his  own,  he 
:h  farmer  and  landlord — producing  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  from 
1  grounds,  he  felt  himfelf  both  free  and  independent.    £ach  indi'* 

might  hunt,  fi(h|  or  fowl,  -without  injury  to  his  neighbours* 
immunities  which,  in  old  countries,  are  guarded  by  the  fan^ioa 
il  laws,  and  monopolized  by  a  few,  are  the  common  privileges  of 
America.  Colonifts,  growing  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  rights, 
:  reftraint  of  law  more  feebly  than  they,  who  are  educated  in 
les,  where  long  habits  have  made  fubmiffion  familiar.     The  mind 

naturally  rclifhes  liberty — wherever  from  the  extent  of  a  new  and 
ed  country,  fome  abridgements  thereof  are  ufckfs,  ahd  others  im« 
able,  this  natural  defire  of  freedom  is  ftrengthened,  and  the  inde« 
it  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  fubjedtion. 

Colonifts  were  alfo  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  mimfierial 
ce  by  their  diftanoe  from  the  HietropoUs.    Remote  from  the  feat  oi 

and  corruption,  they  were  not  over-awed  by  the  one,  nor  dc* 
id  by  the  other.  Few«wete  the  means  of  detaching  individuals 
he  inttteft  of  the  public.  High  offices  were  neither  fufficieotly 
xis  noi  lucrative  to  purchafe  many  adherents,  and  the  jooft  vsUur 
-.  I.  8  G  »We 
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able  of  thefe  were  conferred  on  natives  of  Britain.  Every  man  occupieJ 
that  rank  only,  which  his  own  indufiryi  or  that  of  his  near  anceftors, 
had  procured  him.  Each  individual  being  cut  off  from  all  means  of 
rifmg  to  importance,  but  by  his  perfonal  talents,  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  moil  of  thofe  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Frofpeds  of 
this  kind  excited  emulation,  and  produced  an  enterprifing  laborious  fet 
of  men^  not  eaiily  overcome  by  difficulties^  and  full  of  projedls  for 
bettering  their  condition. 

The  enervating  opulence  of  Europe  had  not  yet  reached  the  coloniils. 
They  were  deflitute  of  gold  and  filver,  but  abounded  in  the  riches  of 
nature.  A  famenefs  of  circumftances  and  occupations  created  a  great 
fenfe  of  equality,  and  difpofed  them  to  union  in  any  common  caufe, 
from  the.  fuccefs  of  which,  they  might  cxped  to  partake  of  equal  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Colonies  were  communities  of  feparate  independent  individuals, 
under  no  general  influence,  but  that  of  their  perfonal  feelings  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  not  led  by  powerful  families,  nor  by  great  officers  in 
church  or  ftate.  Refiding  chiefly  on  lands  of  their  own,  and  employed 
in  the  wholefome  labours  of  the  field,  they  were  in  a  great  meafure 
Grangers  to  luxury.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  among  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  for  the  moft  part,  fuppUed  from  their  own  grounds. 
Their  enjoyments  were  neither  far-fetched,  nor  dearly  purchafed,  and 
weie  fo  moderate  in  their  kind,  as  to  leave  both  mind  and  body  unim-. 
paired.  Inured  from  their  early  years  to  the  toils  of  a  country  life, 
they  dwelled  in  the  midft  of  rural  plenty.  Unacquainted  with  ideal 
wants,  they  delighted  in  perfonal  independence.  Removed  from  the 
preflures  of  indigence,  and  the  indulgence  of  affluence^  tkeir  bodies 
were  ftrong,  and  their  minds  vigorous. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Britifh  colonifts  wer^  farmers,  or  planters,  who 
were  alfo  proprietors  of  the  foil.  The  merchants;  mechanics,  and  ma- 
nufa£lnrers,  taken  colledlively,  did  not  amount  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
whole  iramber  of  the  inhabitants.  While  the  cultivators  of  the 
Ml  depend  on  nothing  but  Heaven  and  their  own  induftry,  other 
clflfles  of  men  contra^  more  or  lefs  of  fervility,  from  depending  on 
the  C9price  of  their  cuftomers.  The  excefs  of  the  fiinners  over 
the  colledlive  numbers  of  all  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  a  caft  of 
independence  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  diflufed  the  exalting 
ientimentg,  which  have  always  predominated  among  thofe  who  are 
eultivacors  of  their  own  grounds :  thefe  \^Tt  farther  promoted  by  their 
moderate  circumftances,  which  deprived  them  of  all  foperflaity  for  idle* 
jfcA,  ore&minate  indulgence. 
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The  provincial  conditutions  of  the  Englilh  colonies  nnrtured  a  fpirit 
of  liberty.  The  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain  lield  no  patro- 
nage in  America^  which  could  create  a  portion  of  attachment  and  in« 
fluence^  fufEcient  to  coanterad  that  fpirit  in  popular  afTemblies,  which, 
when  left  to  itfelf>  ill  brooks  any  authority  that  interferes  with  its  own. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  in 
New  England,  enjoyed  a  government  which  was  but  little  fhort  of  being 
independent.  They  had  not  only  the  image,  but  the  fubftance  of  the 
£ngli(h  conftitution.  They  chofe  mod  of  their  magidrates,  and  paid 
them  all.  They  had  in  effeft  the  fole  direftion  of  their  internal  go- 
vernment. The  chief  mark  of  their  fubordination  confined  in  their 
making  no  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  their  mother  country;  in  theic 
fubmitting  to  have  fuch  laws  as  they  made  to  be  repealed  by  the  king; 
and  their  obeying  fuch  reftriftions  as  were  laid  on  their  trade  by  Par- 
liament. The  latter  were  often  evaded,  and  with  impunity.  The  other 
fmall  checks  were  (:arcely  felt,  and  for  a  long  time  were  in  no  refpedls 
injurious  to  their  intereils. 

Under  thefe  favounnble  circumftances,  colonies  in  the  new  world  had 
advanced  nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  while  the  greatcft  part 
of  Europe  vas  almoft  wholly  ignorant  of  their  progrefs.  Some  arbi- 
trary  proceediugs  of  governors,  proprietary  partialities,  or  democratical 
jealoufies,  now  aL>d  then  interrnpted  the  political  calm  which  generally 
prevailed  among  them,  but  thefe  and  other  .occafional  impediments  of 
their  profperity,  for  the  moft  part,  fpon  fubfided.  The  circumftances 
of  the  country  afforded  but  little  fcope  /or  the  intrigues  of  politicians, 
or  the  turbulence  of.  demagogues.  The  colonifts  being  but  remotely 
affedled  by  the  buftlings  of  the  old  world,  and  having  but  few  object 
of  ambition  or  contention  among  thcmfelves,  wer«  abforbed  in  the  or- 
dinary  cares  of  domeftic  life,  and  tor  a  long  time  exempted  from  a 
great  proportion  of  thofe  evils,  which  the  governed  too  often  expe- 
rience from  the  paffions  and  follies  of  fbtcfmen.  But  all  this  time 
thc;y  were  rifing  higher,  and  though  not  feniible  of  it,  growing  to  ^ 
greater  degree  of  political  confequence. 

One  of  the  firft  events  which,  as  an  evidence  of  their  incrcafing  im- 
portance, drew  on  the  colonies  a  (hare  of  public  attention,  was  the 
taking  of  Louilbourg,  in  the  year  1745,  from  France,  while  that  coun« 
try  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  enterprife  was  projefted  by 
Governor  Shirley,  of  Maflachufetts,  and  undertaken  by  th^  fole  autho- 
rity of  the  legiflature  of  that  colony.  It  was  carried  by  pnlv  a  iingl^ 
vote  to  make  the  attempt,  but  after  the  adoption  of  $he  me^^fp^rei  there 
was  an  immediate  union  of  all  parties,  and  all  vrtift  ^<^^^  >|jci\5y^^  \^ 
ounyiag  it  into  execution.    The  ex^dition  wa&  CQis^x^XXft^  V^  Qi^'okc^ 
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Pcpperdlf  and  upwards  of  five  thoufand  men  were  fpeedily  raifed  for 
the  fervice,  and  put  under  his  command.  This  force  arrived  at  Canfo 
on  the  4th  of  April :  a  Britifli  marine  force  from  the  Weft-Indies,  com- 
manded hj  Commodore  Warren^  which  arrived  in  the  fame  month, 
afied  in  concert  with  thefe  land  forces.  Their  combined  operations 
were  carried  on  with  fo  much  judgment^  that  on  the  x  yth  of  Jane  the 
fortrefs  capitulated. 

The  war  in  which  Louifbourg  wat  takenj  was  fcarcely  ended  when 
another  began,  in  which  fhe  colonies  were  diflinguiihed  parties.    The 
xedu^on  of  that  fortrefs,  by  colonial  troops,  muft  have  given  both  to 
France  and  England,  enlarged  ideas  of  the  value  of  American  territoiyi 
and  might  have  given  rife  to  that  eagemefs  for  extending  the  bounds* 
fiet  of  their  refpedix-e  colonies^  which  foon  after,  by  a  collifion  of 
claims  to  the  fame  ground,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bloody  war  betweea 
the  two  nations.    It  is  neither  poffible  nor  neceifary  to  decide  on  di) 
lights  of  either  to  the  lands  about  which  this  contef^  began.     It  is  ccf^ 
tain  that  the  profpedls  of  convenience  and  future  advantage  had  spodi 
more  influence  en  both,  than  the  confideration?  of  equity.     Jls  the 
contending  powers  confidered  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  no 
account,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  (hould  >tot  agree  in  iettling  tbeii 
own*    The  war  was  brought  on  in  the  following  manner :  about  da 
the  year  1749,  a  grant  of  ii3(  hvmdred  thoufand  acre$  of  land  in  the 
iKighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  was  madp  out  in  favour  of  certain  perfom 
in  Weftminfter,  London,  and  Virginia,  who  had  alTociated  under  tfas 
|itle  of  the  Ohio  Company.     Ajt  this  time  Fraoce  was  in  pofleflion  of 
the  cou^tryj  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mifiiffippij  as  wcH  as 
^f  Canada,  and  wiHied  to  form  a  comaicnication  between  thefe  two 
4Bxtren)ities  of  ber  territories  in  North- America.     She  was^  therefbiti 
alarmed  at  the  fch^me  in  agitation  by  the  Ohio  Company  inaimuch  m 
the  land  granted  to  then)  lay  between  her  northern  and  fouthern  fettle- 
fneqts.     Remonftrances  againft  firitiih   encroachments  as  they  were 
failed^  having  been  madji^  in  vain  by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  the 
{"rench,  at  length,   in  1753,  fei^ed  feme  Britilh  fubjefts  who  were 
trading  among  the  Tvyightwees,  a  nation  of  Indians  near  the  Ohio,  as 
intruders  on  the  land  of  his  Moil  Chriilian  Majelly,  and  fent  them  to  a 
fort  on  the  foufh  fide  of  Lake  Erie.     The  Twightwees,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  papturing  Briti(h  traders,  whom  th^y  deemed  the'r  allies, 
feized  three  French  traders^    and  fent  them    to  Fennfyivania.    The 
French  perfifting  in  their  claims  to  the  copntry  on.  the  Ohio,  as  part  of 
Canada,  ftrengthened  themfclves  by  eredling  new  forts  in  its  vicinityf 
and  at  length  began  to  fcizc  and  plunder  every  Britifli  trader  found  0^ 
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any  part  of  that  river.  Repeated  complaiii.ts  of  thefe  violences  being 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  it  was  ^t  length  determined  to  feud 
a  /bitable  perfon  to  the  French  commandant  near  the  Ohioi  to  demand 
the  reafon  of  his  hodile  proceedings,  and  to  infift  on  his  evacuating  a 
fort  he  had  lately  built.  Major  Wafhington^  being  then  but  little  more 
than  twenty^ne  years  of  age,  offered  his  fervice,  which  was  thankfully 
accepted.  The  diftance  to  the  French  fettlement  was  more  than  four 
hundred  miles,  and  one  half  of  the  rout  led  through  a  wildemefs,  inha- 
bited only  by  Indians,  He  neverthelefs  fet  out  in  an  uncommonly  fe- 
vere  fcafon,  attended  only  by  one  companion.  From  Winchefler,  he 
proceeded  on  foot,  with  his  pioviiioos  on  his  back.  When  he  arrived 
and  delivered  his  meflage,  the  French  commandant  refufed  tocomply,  and 
claimed  the  country  as  belonging  to  the  King  his  mafter»  and  declared 
that  he  (hoold  continue  to  fcize  and  fend  as  prifoners  to  Canada,  every 
-£nglilhman  that  (hould  attempt  to  trade  on  the  Ohio,  or  ai^y  of  its 
branches.  Befom  Major  Walhimgton  returned,  the  Virginians  had 
fern  out  woricmen  and  materials,  to  erefl  a  fort  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Ohio/  and  the  Monongahela.  While  liiey  were  engaged  in  this 
wofk,  the  French  came  upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  country^ 
mnd  ere^ed  a  regular  fortification  on  the  fame  fpot^  Thefe  fpirited 
proceedings  overfet  the  fchemes  of  the  Ohio  Company,  bat  its  membett 
both  in  England  and  America  were  too  powerful  to  brook  the  difappoint- 
«nent.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  inftrud  the  Colonies  to  oppofe  with 
arms  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  Bridlh  terrrtories,  as  thefe 
^veftern  lands  were  called.  In  obedience  to  thefe  inftrudions,  Virginia 
Taifed  three  hundred  men,  put  them  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
•*WaQiington,  and  fent  them  on  towards  the  Ohie.  May  28,  1754,  an 
engagement  between  them  and  a  party  of  French  took  place,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.  On  this  Mr.  de  Villier,  the  French  com- 
jsiandant,  marched  down  with  nine  hundred  men,  befides  Indians,  axxi 
«ittacked  the  Virginians.  Colonel  Waihiagton  made  a  brave  defence, 
l>ehind  a  fmall  unfiniihed  intrenchment,  called  Fort  Neceflity;  but  at 
length  accepted  of  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

From  the  eagemefs  difcovered  by  both  nations  for  theie  lands,  it  00- 
icurred  to  all,  that  a  rupture  bet\ireen  France  and  England  could  not  be 
iar  diftant.  It  ^as  alfo  evident  to  the  rulers  of  the  latter,  that  the  Coi 
Jonies  would  be  the  moft  convenient  centre  of  operation  for  reprefling 
French  encroachments^  To  draw  forth  their  Colonial  refoorees,  in  an 
finiform  fyftem  of  operations,  then,  for  the  firft  time,  became  aa  obje£l 
"ofpoblic  attention.  To  digtft  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  a  general  meet- 
||K  of  tibc;^  Go?efQ0r»4-«id  laoft  influential  members  of  the  Piovinei^l 
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AiTcmblics,  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754.  The  commiflionersy  at  this 
congrcfs,  were  unanimouflf  of  opinion,  that  an  union  of  the  Cobnics 
was  neccffary,  and  they  propofe^  a  plan  to  the  following  effecfl,  **  that 
a  grand  council  (hould  be  formed  of  members,  to  be  chofen  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Aflemblies,  which  council,  together  with  a  Governor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  Ihoold  be  authorifed  to  make  general  laws,  and 
alfo  to  raife  money  from  all  the  Colonies  for  their  common  defence." 
The  leading  members  of  the  Provincial  Aflemblies  were  of  opinion,  that 
if  this  plan  was  adopted,  they  coold  defend  themfelves  from  the  French, 
without  any  afliftance  from  Great  Britain.  This  plan,  when  fcnt  to 
England,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Miniftry,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
propofed,  **  that  the  Governors  of  all  the  Colonics  attended  by  one 
or  two  members  of  their  refpeftive  councils,"  which  were  for  the  moft 
part  of  royal  appointment,  "  (hould  from  time  to  time  concert  mcafures 
for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies ;  eredl  forts,  and  raife  troops  with  a 
power  to  draw  upon  the  Britifh  treafury  in  the  firft  ioilance :  but  to  be 
ultimately  re-imburfed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  Colonies  by  ad  of 
Parliament."  This  was  as  much  difrelilhed  by  the  Colonifts,  as  the 
former  plan  had  been  by  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  The  principle  of  fbme 
general  power,  operating  on  the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  was  dill  kept 
in  mind,  though  dropped  for  the  prefent. 

The  minifterial  plan  laid  down  above  was  tranfmitted  to  Governor 
Shirley,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  opinion 
thereon  requeued.  That  fagacious  patriot  fent  to  the  Governor' an  an- 
fwcr  in  writing,  with  remarks  upon  the  propofed  plan,  iii  which,  by  his 
ftrong  rcafoning  powers,  on  the  firft  view  of  the  new  fubjeft,  he  antici- 
pated the  fubftance  of  a  controverfy,  which  for  twenty  years  employed 
the  tongues,  pens,  and  fwords  of  both  countries. 

The  policy  of  reprefling  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the 
Britiih  Colonies  was  generally  approved  both  in  England  and  America. 
It  was  therefore  refolved  to  take  effeftual  mcafures  for  driving  them 
from  the  Ohio,  and  alfo  for  reducing  Niagara,  Crown-Point,  and  the 
other  pofts,  which  they  held  within  the  limits  claimed  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.  x 

To  eflfed  the  firft  purpofe.  General  Braddock  was  fent  from  Ireland 
to  Virginia,  with  two  regiments,  and  was  there  joined  by  as  many  moie, 
as  amounted  in  the  whole,  to  two  thoufand  two  hundred  men.  He  was 
a  brave  man,  but  deftitutc  of  the  other  qualifications  of  a  great  officer. 
His  haughtinefs  difgufted  the  Americans,  and  his  fevcrity  made  him 
difagreeable  to  the  regular  troops.  He  particularly  flightedthe  coontiy 
militia,  and  the  Virginia  oEceu*    C^towvX^  ^Sw:5>®s>\^  b^tS^ hw  P?» 
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3n  to  go  before  him,  and  fcour  the  woods  with  his  provincial  troops* 
were  well  acquainted  with  that  /ervice,  but  this  was  refufed*  The 
:ral  with  one  thoafand  four  hundred  men  pudied  on  incaotioufly, 
iC  fell  into  an  ambufcade  of  French  and  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
ited,  and  mortally  wounded,  June  9,  1755.  The  rcgulan,  as  the 
i(h  troops  at  that  time  were  called,  were  thrown  into  confufion,  but 
provincials  more  ufed  to  Indian  fighting,  were  not  fo  much  difcon- 
sd.  They  continued  in  an  unbroken  body  under  Colonel  Walhing- 
and  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  prevented  their  being 
oflF  entirely. 

[otvvithftanding  thefe  hoftilities,  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  de- 
ed. Previous  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure,  Great  Britain,  con- 
y  to  the  ufages  of  nations,  made  prifoners  of  eight  thoufand  French 
)rs.  This  heavy  blow  for  a  long  time  crippled  the  naval  operations 
^rance,  but  at  the  fame  time  infpired  her  with  a  defire  to  retaliate^ 
never  a  proper  opportunity  (hould  prefent  itfelf.  For  two  or  three 
rs  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  war  was  carried  on  againft  France 
bout  \  igour  or  fuccefs :  but  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head 
the  miniftry,  public  affdrs  aflumed  a  new  afped.  Vidlory  every 
re,  crowned  the  Britifti  arms,  and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  the  French  were 
off'^fred,  not  only  of  all  the  Britiih  territories  on  which  they  had  cn- 
ched,  but  alfo  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  their  ancient  province, 
ada. 

1  the  courfe  qf  this  war^  fome  of  the  colonies  made  exertions  fo  far 
Dnd  their  reafonable  quota,  to  merit  a  re-imburlement  from  the  oa- 
al  treafury ;  but  this  was  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  confequence  of 
rnal  difputes,  together  with  their  greater  domeftic  fecurity,  the  ne- 
ry  fupplics  had  not  been  raifed  in  due  time  by  others  of  the  Pro-. 
ial  AiTcmblies.  That  a  Britiih  Minifter  fhould  depend  on  colony 
latures,  for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  did  not  well  accord  with 
agorous  and  decifive  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  it  was  not  prudent^  by 
Innovation,  to  irritate  the  Colonies,  during  a  war,  in  which,  from 
circumftances,  their  exertions  were  peculiarly  beneficial.  The  ad- 
iges  that  would  refult  from  an  ability  to  draw  forth  the  refources 
e  Colonies,  by  the  fams  authority,  which  commanded  the  wealth  of 
pother  Country,  might  b  thefe  circumftances  have  fuggefted  the 
Df  taxing  the  Colonies  by  authority  of  the  Britifb  parliament.  Mr.' 
U  faid  to  have  told  Mr.  Franklin,  '<  that  when  the  war  clofed,  if 
ould  be  in  the  mmdry,  he  would  take  meafures  to  prevent  the 
'Hies  from  having  a  power  to  refufe  or  dejay  the  fupplies  that  might 
99t^  for  national  jporpof^sj,"  but  did  not  mention  what  thofe  mea-, 
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furea  (hoald  be.     Ab  often  it  money  or  roeo  wrs  wanted  from  the  C 
loniesy  a  feqoiiition  w»  made  to  thpir  legiffl^tares.     Tliefe  weie 
rally  and  cheerily  complied  wUh^    Tbdir  exerttons  with  a  few 


cepdons  were  g«tat>  and  manifeilcd  a  feriooi  dt&te  to  cany  into  cffe  ^ 
the  plans  of  Great  Britain  for  reducing  the  power  of  Erance. 

In  the  profeciition  of  thi«  war,  the  advantaged  whidi  Great  Britain  d.^ 
rived  from  the  Colonies  were  feverely  felt  by  ho  enemies.  Upwaids  -^3i 
font  hundred  privateers^  which  were  fitted  out  of  the  ports  ofiHt  Britk.^ 
Colonies  foccefsfiilly  cmized  on  Frendi  property.  Thefe  not  only  xrra* 
vagcd  the  Weft  India  iflands  belonging  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majef!^r7» 
bot  nAade  many  captures  on  the  coaft  of  Fr^e.  fiefides  diftreffing  c^lne 
French  nation  by  privateering,  the  Colonies  fumiihed  twentyrth^ree 
thoufand  eight  hundred  men,  to  co-optcate  with  the  Erittfh  regtz.1ar 
fbrces  in  North-America.  They  alfo  fent  powerful  aids,  both  in  nr^ei 
and  provifions^  out  of  their  own  limits  whilch  facilitated  the  redodior^of 
Martiniqife,  and  of  the  Havannah.  The  fnccefs  of  their  privateers —  '^^ 
co-operadon  of  their  land  fbrces — the  convenience  of  their  haibo-s-=i^ 
and  their  contiguity  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  made  the  Colonies  giirrvii 
acquifitions  to  Britain,  and  formidable  adverfaries  to  France.  Fr-^* 
tlieir  growing  importance  the  latter  had  much  to  fear.  Their  contid  -»J«' 
union  with  Great  Britain  threatened  the  (ubverfion  of  the  commerce  ^^ 
American  poffcffions  of  France. 

After  hofliiities  had  raged  nearly  eight  years,  in  1763  a  general  pcafl? 
wa^  concluded,  on  t^rihs,  by  which  France'  ceded  Ctmoida  t<^  Gwtit 
Britain.  The  Spaniards  havirfg  alfo  taken  part  in  the  war^  were,  at  dif  1^ 
termination  of  it,  induced  to  ielinquiih  to  the  fame  power,  both  £aftan(,'P 
Weft  Florida.  This  peace  gave  Great  Britain  poifieffion  of  anextentof  |l^ 
cbuntry  equal  in  dimenftons  to  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  pof- 
fcfiion  of  Canada  in  the  North,  and  of  the  two  Floridasin  the  SooA, 
made  her  almoft  fole  miftrefs  of  the  North- American  continent. 

This  laid  the  foundation  of  future  greatncfs,  which  excited  the  chty 
and  the  fears  of  Europe.  Her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  her  manufac* 
tures,  had  greatly  incrcafed,  when  (he  held  but  a  part  of  the  continent, 
and  when  (he  was  bounded  by  the  formidable  powers  of  France  9jA 
Spain.  Her  probable  future  greatnefs,  when  without  a  rival,  and  with 
a  growing  vent  for  her  manufiafturcs,  and  increafing  employment  for  her 
marine,  threatened  to  deftroy  that  balance  of  power,  whieh  Eoropeaa 
fovereigns  have  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  prefervc.  Kings  arc  re- 
publicans with  refpedl  to  each  other,  anjl  behold  withdem6craric  jcriowjr, 
any  one  of  their  order  towering  above  the  reft.  The  aggmdiaeneiit' 
of  one,  tends  to  excite  the  combination,  or,  at  leaft«  the  wilheiof  wtifr 
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im  to  the  common  level.  From  mothres  of  this  kindi  t  greit 
rope  Qoc  long  fince  combined  againft  Venice;  and  fooh  after 
lis  XlVth  of  France.  ^Vith  the  fame  fiifpidous  eye  was  the 
riority  of  Great  Britain  viewed  by  her  ueighboun*  They 
meraly  difpofed  to  favour  any  convuifion  which  promifed  a 
of  her  overgrown  power. 

ition  to  the  Briti(h  empire  of  new  provinces^  equal  in  esttent 
^oms,  not  only  excited  the  jealoufy  of  European  powen, 
ned  doubts  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  Britifh  politicianSf 
not  fuch  immenfe  acquifitions  of  telnitory  would  contribute 
ity  of  the  Parent  State.  They  faw,  or  thought  they  faw, 
f  difunion  planted  in  the  too  widely  extended  empire*  Pewert 
igs  human,  has  its  limits^  and  therie  is'a  point  beyond  whidi 
and  (harpeft  fword  fails  of  doing  execution.  To  combine 
brm  fyftcm  of  government^  the  exteniive  territory  then  fub- 
he  Britifh  fway  appeared  to  men  of  refledion,  a  work  of 
radlicability :  -  nor  were  they  miftaken  in  their  conje^res. 
is  of  difcord  were  foon  planted,  and  fpeedily  grew  up  to  the 
the  empire.  The  high  notione  of  liberty  and  independences 
e  nurtured  in  the  Colonies,  by  their  local  fituation»  and  the 
iety  in  the  new  world,  were  increafed  by  the  removal  of  hof« 
>ouTs.  The  events  ot  the  war  had  alfo  given  them  fome  ex* 
I  military  operations,  and  fome  confidence  in  their  own  ahi* 
^feeing  their  future  importance^  from  the  rapid  increafe  of 
3ers,  and  exteniion  of  their  commerce^  and  being  extremely 
their  rights,  they  readily  admitted,  and  with  pleafure  in* 
eas  and  fentiments  which  were  favourable  to  independence* 
bultible  materials  were  daily  colleding»  in  the  new  world,  a 
cindle  the  whole  was  produced  in  the  old.  Nor  were  there 
ofe  who,  from  a  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain^  helped  to  fan  tho 

le  firf^  fettlement  of   EngliQi  America^    till  the    clofe   of 

17551   the  condu^  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  Colonies 

ufeful  leifon  to    thofe  who  are   difpofed  to  colonifationi* 

xra,   it  is  equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thqfe  who 

:  redud^ion  of  great  empires  to  fmall  ones.    In  the  firf^  periods 

tain  regarded  the  provinces  as  inftruments    of  commercew 

larging  herielfwith  the  care  of  their  internal  police^  or  feeking 

lom  themy  (he  contented  herfelf  with  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

chepiasa  judiciouamotherdoesherdatifii]  children.  Theyihared 

▼ilege belonging  to  hei native  fonsyandbat  flightly  felt  the incoik- 

ifiiibordiflatiao.  SmaUeraa  tfaecaitabg|a60l^d^Na]^\')n^^ 
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•fen  demdcrftttcdjeftloafy  charged- the  Parent  Statet  ttitecedeat  to  iKe 
period  before  meationed.  The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  cluef. 
An  ad  of  the  Britifli  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the  catting  down  pitch 
and  tar  treesi  not  being  within  a  fence  or  enclofure,  and  fandry  a^s 
which  operated  againft  colonial  manufadures.  By  one  of  thefe^  it  was 
made  illegal  after  the  2^th  of  JunCj  1750,  to  ered  in  the  Colonies, 
amj  mill  or  other  tBipnt  for  flitting.or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating 
fofge  to  wo^k  with  a  tilc-hamaicr,  or  any  furnace  for  making  (Isel.    By 

aaothefy  hatters  welt  reftrained  from  taking  more  than  two  apprentices 
at  a  timCf  or  any  for  left  than  fc?en  years,  and  from  employing  negroes 
in  the  bufineft*  The  Colonics  were  alfo  prohibited  from  tran^rting 
hatif  and  home  manofadured  wooUensi  from  one  province  to  another. 
Thde  regulations  were  for  the  mod  part  evaded^  but  if  carried  into  ex* 
oeationf  would  have  been  (lightly  inconvenient,  and  only  to  a  few. 
The  articles,  the  manuEiAurifig  of  which  were  thus  prohibited,  could 
be  parchafed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  England,  and  the  hands  who  madt 
them,  coold  be  as  well  employed  in  agriculture* 

Though  thefe  reftridions  were  a  fpccics  of  affront,  by  their  imptyiap 
that  the  Colonics  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  difcover  their  own  interet 
and  though  they  feemed  calculated  to  crufh  their  native  talents,  and  tt 
keep  them  in  a  oooftant  ftate  of  inferiority',  without  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  thofe  advantages,  to  which,  by  the  native  riches  omheir  counttyi 
they  were  prompted  to  afpire ;  yet  if  no  dther  grievat^pes  had  beet 
fuperadded  to  what  exifted  in  1763,  thefe  would  have  been  fooD 
forgotten,  for  their  preiTure  was  neither  great,  nor  univerfal.  The  good 
refulting  td  the  colonies,  from  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  ia^ 
finitely  outweighed  the  evil. 

Till  the  year  1764,  the  colonial  regulations  feemed  to  have  no  other 
bbjeA  but  the  common  good  of  the  whole  empire;  exceptions  to  the 
contrary  were,  few,  and  had  no  appearance  of  fyflem.  When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Colonies  to  manhood  made  them  more  capable  of  refiftiof 
imp6fitions«  Great  Britain  changed  the  ancient  fyfiem,  uflder  which  her 
Colonies  had  long  flourilhed.  When  policy  would  rather  have  didatei 
relaxation  of  authority,  ihe  rofe  in  her  demand,  and  multiplied  her  re* 
ftraints. 

From  the  conqheft  of  Canada,  in  1759$  fome  have  fuppofod,  that 
France  began  (ecretly  to  lay  fchemes  for  wrefling  thof^  Colonies  from 
Xyreat  Britain  which  (he  was  not  able  to  conquer.  Others  alledgef  thift 
itom  that  period  the  Colonifts,  rdeafed  from  all  fears  of  dftngefooi 
neighboors,  fixed  thdr  cyts  on  inidepdidcnoe,  and  took  faadMyi  flcjpi 
preparatory  to  the  adoptidn  of  tlutt  ineafine.  Without  f<ecaitfAgto  eilbtf 
^Ae&  opinkMUj  tbc  knoyni  {dUcL«rii^A£  '^x»uuBk^ite«s^ia^bSciittl* 
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account  for  that  demand  on  the  one  Ade,  and  that  'refufal  on  the  other^ 
which  occajioned  the  revolution.  It  was  natural  for  Great  Britain  to 
v^(h  for  an  extenfion  of  her  authority  over  the  Colonies,  and  equally  fo 
for  them,  on  their  approach  to  maturity,  to  be  more  impatient  of  fubor- 
di nation,  and  to  refill  every  innovation^  for  increafing  the  degree  of 
rticir  dependence. 

The  fad  ft ory  t)f  Colonial  oppreffion  commenced  in  the  year  1764. 
Great  Britain  then  adopted  new  regulations  refpefting  her  Colonies, 
which  after  difturbing  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  two  countries  for 
about  twelve  years,  terminated  in  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire. 

Thefe  confiftcd  in  reftrifting  their  former  commerce,  but  more  cfpc- 
tlaWy  in  fubjedling  them  to  taxation,  by  the  Britfh  Parliament.  By  ad- 
hering to  the  fpirit  of  the  navigation  adl,  in  the  conrfe  of  a  century,  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  had  increafed  far  beyond  the  expeflation  of  her 
moft  fanguine  fons,  hut  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  ftri^  letter  of  the  fame, 
in  a  different  fituation  of  public  affairs,  efib^s  dire^Hy  the  reverfe  wer6 
prodace(d» 

From  the  cntcrprifing  commercial  fpirit  of  the  colonifts,  the  trade  of 
America,  softer  filling  all  its  proper  channels,  fwelled  out  on  every  fidej 
and  overflowed  its  proper  banks  with  a  rich  redundance.  In  the  cure  6)f 
evils,  which  aft  clofely  connected  with  the  caufcs  of  national  profperity, 
vulgar  precaution  ought  not  to  be  employed.  In  feverely  checking  k 
icontraband  trade,  which  was  only  the  overflowing  of  an  cxtenfive  fair 
tirade,  the  remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

For  fome  time  before  and  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1755,  a 
confiderable  intercourie  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Britifh  and 
"Spanifh  Colonies,  confifting  of  the  manufactures  ef  Great  Britain,  im- 
"ported  by  the  former,  and  fold  by  the  latter,  by  which  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nics acquired  gold  and  filver,  and  were  ^enabled  to  make  remittances  to 
the  Mother  Country,  This  trade,  though  it  did  not  claih  with  the 
fpirit *of  the  Britifh  navigation  ]aws«  was  forbidden  by  their  letter.  On 
Recount  of  the  advantages  which  all  parties,  and  particularly  Great 
Sritain,  reaped  from  this  intercourfe,  it  had  long  been  winked  at  by  per- 
Ibnsin  power;  but  at  the  period  before-mentioned,  fome  new  regulations 
were  adopted,  by  which  it  iVas  almofl  dcflroycd.     This  was  effcded  by 

Jrrpcd  cutters,  whofe  commanders  were  enjoined  to  take  the  ufual  cut 
om-hoiife  oaths,  and  to  adl  in  the  capacity  of  revenue  officers.  So 
fudden  a  ftoppage  of  zn  accuflomed  and  beneficial  commerce,  by  ap 
QnaCually  rigid  execution  of  old  laws^.  was  a  fcrious  blow  to  the  Northern 
Colonies,  it  was  their,  oiisfortune,  that  though  ih  y  ood  in  need  of 
fijt  quantities  of  Britifli'manafaftures,   th(;ic  ccarvtry  ^coduccd  vct^ 

3Ha  '^v^fc 
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little  that  aflbided  a  daieft  remittance  to  pay  for  them.    They  wewa 

therefore)  under  a  neccffity  of  fceking  clfc where,  a  market  for  their  pre- 

dace>  and  hy  a  circuitous  route,  acquiring  the  means  of  fupporting  their 

credit  with  the  Mother  Country.     This  they  found  by  trading  with  the 

Spanish  and  French  Colonies  in  their  neighbourhood.     From  them  they 

acqniried  gold,  filver,  and  valuable  commodities,  the  ultimate  profits  of 

which  centered  in  Great  Britain.     This  intercourfe  gave  life  to  hufineft 

of  every  denomination,  and  eftablifhed  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  mohry 

»nd  merchandize^*  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned.     Why  atrada 

cflential  to  the  Colonies,  and  which,  fo  far  from  beinfg  detrimental,  wai 

indiredly  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  (hould  be  fo  narrowly  watched 

and  fo  feverely  reftrained,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  Americaosi 

without  fuppofing  that  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  were  jealoos  of  their 

adventurous  commercial  fpirit,  and  of  their  increafing  number  of  feamefi, 

Their  adlual  fufiferings  were  great,  but  their  apprehcnfions  were  greater. 

Inilead  of  viewing  the  Parent  State  as  they  had  long  done,  in  the  light 

of  an  afieAionate  mother,  they  conceived  her,  as  beginning  to  be  iiv 

fluenced  by  the  narrow  views  of  an  illiberal  ilrp^dame. 

After  the  29th  of  September,  ij^^  the  trade  between  thir  Brit3^ 
ind  the  French,  and  Spaniih  Coloniesj  was  in  fome  degree  legaUH 
but  under  circumftancesj  that  brought  no  relief  to  the  Colonifts^  for  it 
was  loaded  with  fuch  enormous  duties,  as  were  equivalent  to  a  prohibit 
tion.    The   preamble  to    the   afl  for    this    purpofe  was    alarmii^i 
<'  Whereas  it  is  juft  and  necelTary,  that  a  revenue  be  raiiod  ii\  Ameiicit 
for  defraying  the  expeno^s  of  defending,  prote^ing,  and  fecufing  the 
fame.  We,    the  Commons,  &c.  towards  raifing  the  fame,  give  an4 
grant  unto  your  Majefly,  the  fum  of'  (here  followed  a  fpecificatioi\  of dotiei 
upon  foreign  clayed  fugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  of  foreign  produces  upooal] 
wines,  except  French,  upon  all  wrought  (ilk,  and  all  calicoes,  and  upon  every 
gallon  of  melaflcs  and  fyrups,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under 
the  dominion  of  his  Majefty).    It  was  alfo  enabled,  that  the  moniei 
arifing  from  the  importation  of  thefe  articles  into  the  Colonies,  (hould 
be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's  exchequer,  there  to  be  entered 
ieparate,  and  referved,  to  he  difpofed  of  by  Parliament  towards  defray* 
ing  the  neceflfary  e^tpences  of  defending,   protecting,    and  fecuring 
America.    Till  that  a6^  paiTed,  no  a^  avowedly  for  the  purpofe  of  re« 
venue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital  of  fach»  was  to  be  foiiM 
in  the  parliamentary  flatutc  book*    The  wording  of  it  made  the  Color 
nifb'feary  that  the  Parliament  would  go  on,  in  charging  them  withfacb 
taxes  as  they  pleafed,  and  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  military  fbrce  as  tbqf 
ihould  think  proper.    The  a^  was  the  moit  difgaftipgj,  becaa(e  the  i 
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files  iinftng  from  it  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  fpecie*  and  regulations 
were  adopte:^»  againft  colonial  paper  money.    To  obftru^l  the  avenues 
of  acquiring  gold  and  filver>  and  at  the  fame  time  to  interdi^  the  ufe  of  . 
paper  money,  appeared  to  the  Colonifts  as  a  farther  evidence  that  tKei^ 
interefts  were  eitl>er  mifunderftood  or  diffegarded,    Tb?  impdiition  oC 
duties,  for  tbe  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue  in  America,  was  coniidered 
SIS  a  dangerous  innovation,  but  the  methods  adopted  for  fecuring  theU 
colle^ion,  were  relented  as  arbitrary  and  unconftitutionaU    It  was 
enabled  by  Parliament,  that  whenever  offences  (hould  be  committed 
againft  the  ads,  which  impofed  them,  the  profecutor  might  bring  his 
a^ion  for  the  penalty  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  by  which  means  the  de* 
fendant  loft  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  a  jury,  and  was  fubjedlod 
to  the  neceflity  of  having  his  cafe  decided  upon  by  a  fingle  man,  a  ctea«» 
ture  of  the  crown,  whofe  falarj  w^s  to  be  paid  out  of  forfeitures  ad« 
judged  by  himfclf ;  and  alfo  according  to  a  courfe  of  law,  which  ex- 
empted the  profecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  his  accufationt,  an<|; 
obliged  the  defendant,  either  to  evince  his  innocence,  or  to  fuffer.    Bf 
thefe  fegulations,  the  guards  which  the  conftitution  had  placed  roonft 
property,  and  the  fences  which  the  anceftocs  of  both  countries  had 
created  againft  arbitrary  power,  were  thrown  down,  as  far  as  they  con* 
cemed  the  Colonifts,  charged  with  violating  the  laws,  forjraiftngf 
revenuo  in  America. 

They  who  direded  public  affairs  in  Great  Britain  feared,  that  if  the 
eoUe^ion  of  thrfe  duties  was  enforced  only  in  the  cuftomary  way,  pay^ 
jnent  would  be  often  eluded.     To  obviate  that  difpofition  which  the 
Colooifts  difcovered  to  fcreen  one  another,  in  difobeying  ofteniive  slQ» 
of  Parliament,  regulations  were  adopted,  bearing  hard  on  their  conftitu* 
tionai  rights.     Unwilling  as  ^he  Colonifts  were  to  be  e^^cluded  by  the. 
impofition  of  enormous  duties,  from  an  accuftomed  and  bene^gial  line 
of  bufineft,  it  is  not  wondfirful  that  they  were  difpofed  to  teprefent  the 
Innovations  of  the  mother  couatry  in  the  moft  unfavourable  point  of 
view,    The  heavy  loffesto  which  many  individuals  were  fubjeftcd,  and 
the  general  diftreft  of  the  mercantile  intereft  iq  feveral  of  the  oldeft  Go-v 
Jonies,  foured  the  minds  pf  many.    That  the  Mother  Country  (houl4 
(nfrii^gr  her  own  cQnftitqtipn,  to  cramp  the  commerce  of  her  Coloaidir: 
ws  a  fruitful  fqbjc^  of  declamation^  bull  (hefe  murmurings  would  faav^. 
f  vaporated  in  words,  had  Great  Britain  proceeded  to.no  farther  iim6i^. 
vations.    Inftead  of  this,  ihe  adopted  the  novel  idea  of  raifing  from  the[ 
Colonies  an  efficient  reveQue^  by  direft  iptexnal  taxes,  laid  by  authorit/ 
^f  her  IVurliamentt 

Tboujjh^ 
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■ '  Though  all  the  Colonifts  difrclxfhcd,  and  inany»  from  the  preflure  of 
aClua)  fufferihgSy  complained  of  the  6riti(h  reftriAiont  on  their  manu* 
fi^taKS  and  commerce,  yet  a  great  majority  was  difpofed  to  fubmit  to 
fcoth*  Moil  of  them  acknowledged  that  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers 
was  incident  to  the  fovcreignty  of  the  Mother  Coiuitry,  efpecially  when 
yarded  by  an  implied  contradtj  that  they  were  to  be  only  ufed  for  the 
tfemmon  benefit  of  the  empire*  It  was  generally  allowed,  that  as  tht 
planting  of  colonies  was  not  defigned  to  eredl  an  independant  govern- 
tfientj  but  to  extend  an  old  one,  the  Parent  State  had  a  right  to  reftrain 
Aeir  trade  in  every  way,  which  conduced  to  the  common  emolument, 

'  They  for  the  moft  part  confidered  the  Mother  Country  as  authorifed 
IB  name  ports  and  nations,  to  which  alone  their  merchandize  fhould  be 
carried,  and  with  which  alone  they  (hould  trade  :  but  the  novel  claim 
cf  taxing  them  wi^iioat  their  confentj.  was  oniverfiilly  reprobated,  as 
contrary  to  their  natural,  diartered,  and  conflitutional  rights.  In  op- 
pAtw  to  it,  they  not  only  alledged  the  general  principles  of  liberty', 
liet  ancieot  ufage*  Dnring  the  firft  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  ex* 
jknce,  they  bad  been  kft  to  ta](  themfelves  and  in  their  own  way.  If  there 
trcffe  any  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  they  were  too  inconfidentble  to 
merit  notioe*  la  the  war  of  1755,  the  eventt>of  which  weiefrelh  in  the  reed- 
l^dtion  q£  cvtxy  one,  the  ParliaaQent  had  iq  no  inftaace  attempted  to 
xaife  either  men  or  money  in  the  Colonies  by  its  jOwh  authority,  A% 
ihe  ds^im  of  taxation  on  one  fide,  and  the  refufal  of  it  fin  the  other, 
was  the  very  hinge  on  which  the  i^evoludon  tmned^  it  madta  A  parti« 
cnlar  difcuifion. 

Colonies  were  formerly  planted  by  warlike  ii09obs>  to  keep  their 
enemies  in  awe,  to  give  vent  to  a  furplus  of  inhabitants,  or  (o  difcharge 
a  number  of  difcontented  and  troublefome  citizens.  But  in  Qiodexn 
ages,  the  fplric  of  violenccj  beiuj^  in  fome  meafure  Qxeathed  in  com-r 
merce,  colonies  have  been  fettled>  by  the  nations  of  Eu/ppe,  for  the 
porpofes  of  trade.  Thefe  were  to  he  attained  by  their  jiifip^,  for.dw^ 
Mother  County,  fuch  commodities  as  fhc  did  pot  produce,  and  fuppjy* 
ro?'  themfelves  from  her  with  fuch  ihings  as  they  wanted,  In  fub(er<« 
fiency  to  thefe  views.  Great  Briuin  planted  Colonies^  and  made  laws, 
iWigtng  thcin  to  carry  to  her  all  their  produdls  which  fhe  wanted,  and 
sM  tihecr  raXv  materials  which  flie  'chbfe  to  work  up.  £efi4cs  this  re* 
Ibrl^i^,  (he  forbad  them  to  procure  manufadlurers  from  any  other  part 
(sf  t)te  globe,  or  even  the  produf^s  of  European  countries,  which  co^ld 
ifvAlhdr,  ..without  being  firft  brought  to  her  ports.  By  a  variety  of 
taws  AH<-^egalai|!ed  <(heir  trade, 'ibfoch  a  manner^  as' was  thought  910ft 
conducive  to  their  ihutaal  advanta|;&>  ^Livd  \\&t  own  '^articolar  Vei&n% 
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is  prkicipk  of  commercial  monopoly  run  through  no  lefs  than  twenty-* 
:  ads  of  Parliament,  from  1660  to  1764.  In  all  thefe  adh  the  fy& 
i  of  commerce  was  eilabliiliedi  as  that»  from  which  alone>  their  ocMi^a 
utions  to  the  ftrength  of  the  empire  were  expeded.  Durin|^  this 
>le  period>  a  parliamentary  revenue  was.  no  part  of  the  objedl  of 
mifation.  •  Accordingly,  in  all  the  laws  which  regarded  them>  thft 
inical  words  of  revenue  laws  were  avoided^  Such  have  ufualJy  % 
;  purporting  their  being"  grants,"  and  the  words  "  give  and  grant/' 
ally  precede  their  enadVing  claufesi  Although  duties  were  impoied  on 
lerica  by  previous  afts  of  Parliament,  no  one  title  of  **  giving  ai& 
trt  his  Majefty,"  or  any  other  of  the  ufual  titles  to  the  revenue  a^ 
;  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.  They  were  intended  as  regulatiohstlf 
le,  and  not  as  fources  of  national  fupplics*  Till  the  year  1 764,  all 
>d  on  commercial  regulation  and  reftraint. 

^hile  Great  Britain  attended  to  this  firft  fyftem  of  colonifatiofli  he* 
lerican  ftttlements,  though  cxpofed  in  unknown  climates,  and  unex- 
»Tc4  wildemeffes,  grew  and  flcJurilhed,  and  in  the  fame  ptoportiodi 
;  trade  and  riches  of  the  Mother  Country  incre^fed.  Some  eftidlate 
ty  be  made  of  this  increale,  from  the  following  ftatement;  the  whole 
[Jort  trade  of  England,  including  that  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  yeat 
04,  amoimted  to /. 6,509,000  fterling:  but  fo  imfoenfely  had  th6 
►Ionics  increafed,  that  the  exports  to  them  alone  in  the  year  i'772; 
lounted  tb  ;f  .6,022,132  (letling,  and  they  Were  yearly  increafing.  fit 
;  (hort  fpaeeof  fixty-eight  years,  the  Colonies  added  nearly  as  mtidC 
the  export  commerce  of  G teat  Britain,  as  flie  had  grown  to  by-a-pt(K. 
01  ve  increafe  of  irtiprovcrtaent  in  i70o";^ears«  And  this  incresiie  of' 
>nial  trade  was  hot  at  the  expence  of  thegenetal  trade  of  the  kingdcin^ 
that  increafed  in  the  fame  time  from  fix  millions  to  fixteen  mik 

IS. 

a  this  aufpiciotis  period,  the  Mother  Country  cbntented  herfelf  #{t!l 
'cidng  her  faptemkcy  in  fnpftrifttending  the  general  concerns  of'  dM 
Oniesy  and  in  harmonifing  the  commercial  intireft  of  the  whole' eilt* 

•  To  this  the  moft  of  them  bowed  down  with  fuch  a  filial  fabttiifl 
as  demonfirated  that  they,  though  not  fubje^ed  to  parliameht^t^ 

^,  coufd  be  kept  in  due  fubordinSition,  dsid  in  perfeifl  fubferviency  t4^ 

^rand  views  of  coloftifation. 

^mediately  after  the  peace  of  Pari'^,  i?^^,  a  neW  fcene  was  Opeued; 

•  national  debt  of  tireat  Britain  thti  amounted  to  one  handled  a&ill 

■ 

y-eight  milKonls,  for  which  'an  ihWfeft  of  heai^  flvc  inilli6h8''ifll 
aally  piid.  While  tKetJrltifli'Bfcihifel'  Was  difecft?ng  ^!an^  fonHinb 
f  n^^thls  amazing  load  ordeb'ti  he  bdhceived  the  idea  of  raifin^k 
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fubfttntial  revenue  in  the  Britifh  Colonies,  from  taxes  laid  hy  the  Paf* 
fiament  of  the  Pisirent  State.  On  the  one  hand  it  wa:*  urged,  thit  the 
late  war  originated  on  account  of  the  Colonics^that  it  was  re afoftabk, 
more  cfpccially  as  it  had  terminated  in  a  manner  fo  favourable  to  thcif 
intereft,  that  they  Ihould  contfibutc  to  the  defraying  the  eicpencesit  haJ 
occafioned.  Thus  far  both  parties  were  agreed;  but  Great  Britain  Con* 
fended,  that  her  Parliament,  as  the  fupremc  power,  was  confUtationally 
Tefled  with  an  authority  to  lay  them  on  every  J>art  of  the  empire.  Thii 
doctrine,  plaufible  in  itfelf,  and  conformable  to  thd*letterof  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  when  the  whole  dominions  were  rcprefented  in  one  aifcmblyi 
was  reprobated  in  the  Colonies,  as  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  famegO' 
Tcmment,  when  the  empire  became  (o  far  extended,  as  to  have  many 
diflind  reprefentative  aflemblics.  The  coloniib  believed  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Britifh  conilitution  conMed  in  the  right  of  the  fubjeds 
to  grant,  or  withold  taxes,  and  in  their  having  a  (hare  in  ena^ng  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

They  conceived,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britiflx  eonHitutidn,  tf 
other  forms  6f  government  was,  not  becaufe  their  fupreme  council  vi 
called  a  Parliament,  but  becaufe  the  people  had  a  (hare  in  it  by  appoii!  I 
ing  members,  who  conftituted  one  of  its  conftitucnt  branches^  and  wiA> 
out  whofe  concurrence,  no  law,  binding  on  them,  could  be  ena^ed.   la 
the  Mother  Country,  it  was  aiferted  to  be  effential  to  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  (hould  have  a  right  of  taxation  over 
every  part  of  the  royal  dominions.     In  the  Colonies,  it  was  believed, 
that  taxation  and  reprefcntation  were  infeparable,  and  that  they  coold 
neither  be  free  nor  happy  if  their  property  could  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  confent.     The  common  people  in  America  reafoned  on  this 
fubjeft  in  a  fuinmary  way :  •<  If  a  Britifh  Parliament,"  faid  they,  *•  in 
which  we  are  unreprefeoted,  and  over  which  we  have  no  controul,  can 
take  from  us  any  part  of  our  property,  by  dire^  taxation,  they  may  take 
as  much  as  they  pleafe,  and  we  have  no  fecurity  for  any  thing  that  le 
inains,  but  a  forbearance  on  their  part,  lefs  likely  to  be  excrcifed  in  cor 
iavour,  as  they  lighten  themfelves  of  the  burthens  of  government,  in  the 
^me  proportion  that  they  impofe  them  on  us."    They  well  knewj  that 
communities  of  mankind,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  ftrong  propenfity 
lo  impofe  on  others,  when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity,  and,  efpecliUy> 
when  there  is  a  profpe^,  chat  the  impofition  will  be  attended  with  advan* 
tage  to  themfelves.    The  American^  from  that  jealoufy  of  their  li- 
berties which  their  Iccal  fituation  nurtured,  and  which  they  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  viewed  the  exclufive  right  of  laying  taxa  oa 
/bemfelves,  free  ftom  ciLttaneous  influence,  in  the  iaaae  light  it  tte 
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Britifh  FjjLiliamcnt  views  its  peculiar  privilege  of  raifing  moncyi  inde* 

pendent  of  the  crown.    The  Parent  State  appeared  to  the  Colonifts  to 

ftand  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  local  legiflatures^  as  the  monarch  of 

Oreat  Britain  to  the  Briti(h  Parliament.     His  prerogative  is  limited  by 

that  palladium  of  the  people's  liberty^  the  exclufive  privilege  of  granting 

their  own  money.    While  this  right  reds  in  the  hands  of  the  people 

their  liberties  are  fecured.    In  the  fame  manner  reafoned  the  Colonifts> 

•*  in  order  to  be  flilcd  freemen,  our  local  aflemblies,  defied  by  ourfelves, 

xnufl  enjoy  the  exclufive  privilege  of  impofing  taxes  upon  us."    They 

contended)  that  men  fettled  in  foreign  parts  to  better  their  condition^ 

and  not  to  fubmit  their  liberties — to  continue  the  equals^  not  to  becoipe 

the  (laves  of  their  lefs-adventurous  fellow-citizens,  and  that  by  the  novel 

doArine  of  parliamentary  power,  they  were  degraded  from  being  the 

fubjedb  of  a  king,  to  the  low  condition  of  being  fubjeds  of  fubjcdls. 

They  argued,  that  it  was  effentially  involved  in  the  idea  of  property, 

that  the  poHefTor  had  fuch.  a  right  therein,  that  it  was  a  contradidlion 

to  fappofe  any  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  pofTefled  a  right  to  take  it 

from  him  without  his  confent.     Precedents,  in  the  Hiftory  of  England^ 

jufiified  this  mode  of  reafoning.     The  love  of  property  ftrengthened  it, 

fnd  it  had  a  peculiar  force  on  the  minds  of  Colonifts,  three  thoufand 

9iiles  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,   and  growing  up  to  matu^ 

fity,  in  a  new  world,  where,  from  the  extent  of  country,  and  the  ftate 

^f  fociety,  even  the  neceflary  reftraints  of  civil  government  were  im» 

patiently  borne.    On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Great-Britain  re« 

Tplted  againft  the  claims  of  the  Colonifts.    Educated  in  habits  of  fub« 

miffion  to  parliajmentary  taxation,  they  conceived  it  tb  be  the  height  of 

^contumacy  for  their  Colonifts  to  refufe  obedience  to  the  power.  Which 

they  had  been  taught  to  revere.    Not  adverting  to  the  common  intereft 

which  exifted  between  the  people  of  Great-'Britain  and  their  repre(«i« 

tatives,  they  believed,  that  the  fame  right  exifted,  although  the  fame 

community  of  interefts  was  wanting.    The  pride  of  an  opulent,  coii« 

quering  nation,  aided  this  mode  of  reafoning.    *<What,"  faid  they, 

«  (hall  we,  who  have  fo  lately  humbled  France  and  Spain,  be  dilated 

to  by  oar  Colonifts  ?  Shall  our  fubjedls,  educated  by  c^t  care,  and  de« 

fended  by  our  arms,  prefume  to  queftion  the  rights  of  Parliament,  to 

trhidrw^are  obliged  to  fubmit  ?"  Refleflions  of  this  kind,  congenial 

to  the  natural  vanity  df  the  human  heart,  operated  fo  cxteniiv^ly,  that 

ibe  pte(4e  6f  Great  Britain  fpoke  of  their  Colonies  and  of  their  Colonifts, 

$B  A  kiiki  of  poflcffion  annexed  to  their  perfons.    The  love  of  power  and 

cf  property  on  the  one  Mt  of  the  Atlantic  were  oppofed  by  the  fame 

ftwerfcd  paffions  on  the  other* 
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The  difpofition  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  alfo  ftrengthened  by  exagge* 
ratcd  accounts  of  their  wealth.  It  was  faid^  <<  that  the  American  plan, 
ters  lived  in  affluence,  and  with  inconfiderable  taxes^  while  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Great  Britain  were  borne  down  by  fuch  oppreflive  burdens  as 
to  make  a  bare  fubfiftence  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty."  The  officers 
who  had  ferved  in  America,  during  the  late  war,  contributed  to  this 
delufion.  Their  obfervations  were  founded  oh  what  they  h^d  feen  in 
cities,  and  at  a  time,  when  large  fums  were  fpent  by  government,  in 
fupport  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  when  American-  commodities  were  in 
^great  demand.  To  treat  with  attention  thofe  who  came  to  fight  for 
them,  and  alfo  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  the  Colonifts  had  made  a  pa- 
rade of  their  riches,  by  frequently  and  fumptuoufly  entertaining  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Britifh  army.  Thefe,  judging  from  wha't  they  faw, 
without  confidering  the  general  date  of  the  country,  concurred  in  re- 
prefenting  the  Colonics  as  very  able  to  contribute  largely  towards  de- 
fraying the  common  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  charters,  which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  the  principles  on  which 
the  Colonies  were  founded,  became  the  fubjedt  of  ferious  inveftigation 
on  both  (ides.  One  claufe  was  found  to  run  through  the  whole  of  them, 
except  that  which  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Penn ;  this  was  a  declaration, 
"  that  the  emigrants  to  America  (hould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  as  if 
they  had  remained,  or  had  been  born  within  the  realm  j"  but  fuch  was 
the  fubtilty  of  difputants,  that  both  parties  conftrued  this  general  prin- 
ciple fo  as  to  favour  tlieir  refpcdive  opinions.  The  American  patriots 
contended,  that  as  Englifh  freeholders  could  not  be  taxed  bur  by  lepre- 
fentatives,  in  chufing  whom  they  had  a  vote,  neither  could  the  Colonifb : 
but  it  was  replied;  that  if  the  Colonifts  had  remained  in  England,  they 
muft  have  been  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  by  Parliament*  It  was 
tfierefore  inferred,  that  though  taxed  by  that  authority,  they  loft  none  of 
the  rights  of  native  Engliflimen  refiding  at  home.  The  partifans  of  the 
Mother  Country  could  fee  nothing  in  charters,  but  fecurity  againft  taxes 
by  royal  authority.  The  Americans,  adhering  to  the  fpirit  more  than 
to  the  letter,  viewed  their  charters  as  a  ftiield  againft  all  taxes,  not  im- 
pofed by  reprefentatives  of  their  own  choice.  This  conftrudion  they 
contended  to  be  exprefsly .  recognized  by  the  charter  of  Maryland.  In 
^at,  King  Charles  bound'both  himfelf  and  his  fucceifors,  not  toaflentto 
way  bill^  fubjeding  the  inhabitants  to  internal  taxation  by  external 
Jegiftation.  , 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion  between  Gre^t  Britain  and 
Anncrica  was  a  great  conftitutional  queftion,  involving  mahy  interefts, 
fnd  the  g^oeral  princi^es  of  civil  liben;^.    To  decide  thi^  recoorfe  wa» 
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vain  had  to  parchment  authorities,  made  at  a  diftant  time,  when 
ither  the  grantors  nor  grantees  of  American  territory  had  in  contem* 
ation  any  thing  like  the  prcfent  ftate  of  the  two  countries. 
Great  and  flourilhing  Colonies,  daily  increafing  in  numbers,  and 
ready  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  planted  at  an  immenfe 
ftance,  and  g#vcrncd  by  confti^utipns  refembling  that  of  the  country 
om  vtfhich  they  fprung,  were  novelties  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,     To 
imbine  Colonies,  fo  circumftanced,  in  one  uniforn^  fyftem  of  govern- 
ent  with  the  Parent  State,  inquired  a  great  knowledge  of  mankindt 
id  an  extenfive  comprehenfion  of  things.     It  was  an  arduous  bufinefs, 
r  beyond  the  grafp  of  ordinary  ftatefraen,  whofe  minds  were  narrowed 
r  the  formalities  of  laws,  or  the  trammels  of  office.     An  original 
:nius,  unfettered  with  precedents,  and  exalted  with  juft  ideas  of  the 
ghts  of  human  nature,  and  the  obligations  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
ight  have  ft  ruck  out  a  middle  line,  which  would  have  fecured  as  much 
bcrty  to  the  Colonies,  and  as  great  a  degree  of  fupremacy  to  the  Parent 
tate,  as  their  common  good  required :  But  the  helm  of  Great  Britain 
^as  not  in  fuch  hands.     The  fpirit  of  the  Britifti  conftitution  on  the  one 
land  revolted  at  the  idea,  that  the  Britifti  Parliament  ftiould  exercife  the 
imc  unlimited  authority  over  the  unreprcfented  Colonies,  which  it  ex- 
rcifed  over  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.     The  Colonifts  on  the 
ther  hand  did  not  claim  a  total  exemption  from  its  authority    They  in 
eneral  *allowed  the  Mother  Country  a  certain  undefined  prerogative 
ver  them,  and  acquiefced  in  the  right  of  Parliament  to   make  many 
^s,  binding  them  in  many  fubjefts  of  internal  policy,  and  regulating 
eir  trade.     Where  parliamentary  fupremacy  ended,  and  at  what  point 
'onial  incfependency  began,  was  not  afcertained.     Happy  would  it 
i^e  been  had  the  queftion  never  been  agitated,  but  much  more  fo,  had  it 
•n  compromifed  by  an  amicable  compad^,  without  the  horrors  of  a 
il  war. 

T^he  Englifti  Colonies  were  originally  eftablilhed,  not  for  the  fake  of 
'^nue,  but  on  the  principles  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  While 
^gland  purfued  trade  and  forgot  revenue,  her  commerce  increafed  at 
^ft  fourfold.  The  Colonies  took  off  the  manufadlures  of  Great  Bri* 
iTi,  and  paid  for  them  with  provifions  or  raw  materials.  They  united 
^eir  ari^s  in  war,  their  commerce  and  their  councils  in  peace,  without 
iccly  inveftigating  the  terms  on  which  the  connexion  of  the  two  coun- 
ties depended. 

A  perfeft  calm  in  the  political  world  is  not  long  to  be  expefled. 
Tic  reciprocal  happinefs,  both  of  pfcat  Britain  and  of  the  Colonies,  was 
o  great  to  be  of  long  duration,    The  calamities  of  the  war  of  1755  had 
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fcarcely  endedi  when  the  gtrm  of  another  war  was  planted^  which  foon 
grew  up  and  produced  deadly  fruit. 

At  that  time  ( 1 764}  fundry  refolutions  pafled  the  Britifh  ParHaroent 
telative  t6  the  impofition  of  a  ftamp  duty  in  America^  which  gave  a  ge- 
neral alarm.  By  them  the  rights  the  equity,  the  policy^  and  even  the 
neceffity  of  taxing  the  Colonies  was  formally  avowed.  Theft  rcfolu- 
tions  being  conAdered  as  the  preface  of  a  fyflem  of  American  revenue) 
were  deemed  an  introdudion  to  evils  of  much  greater  magnitude.  They 
Yipened  a  profpedl  of  oppreflion,  boundiefs  in  extent^  and  endlefs  in  do* 
Ration.  They  were  neverthelcfs  not  immediately  followed  by.  any  Ic- 
giilative  adl«  Time  and  an  invitation  were  given  to  the  Americans  to 
fuggeft  any  other  mode  of  taxation  that  might  be  equivalent  in  its  pro- 
duce to  the  damp  aA:  but  they  obje^led,  not  only  to  the  mode,  buttbe 
prindplci  and  feveral  of  their  aflemblies^  though  in  yain>  petitioned 
againft  it.  An  American  revenue  was  in  England  a  very  popular  (sea- 
fure.  The  cry  in  fiivour  of  it  was  fo  ftrong,  as  to  confound  and  filena 
the  voice  of  petidons  to  the  contrary.  The  equity  of  compelling  tk 
Americans  to  contribute  to  the  common  expences  of  the  empire  fatisU 
xnanyy  who^  without  enquiring  into  the  policy  or  juHice  of  taxing  tU  ' 
unreprefented  fellow- fubje^s,  readily  aiiented  to  the  meafures  adoptedb) 
the  Parliament  for  this  purpofe.  The  profpeft  of  ealing  their  own  boif 
dens»  at  theexpenceof  the  Colonics,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  of 
landed  interefty  fo  as  to  keep  out  of  their  vi^w  the  probable  ^onfequenccf 
of  the  innovation. 

The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  was  fo  familiar  a  phrafe  on  both  fides 
of  the  Atlantic^  that  few  in  America,  and  ftill  fewer  in  Great  Aitain, 
were  impreflcd  in  the  firft  inftance,  with  any  idea  of  ^hc  illegality  of 
taxing  the  Colonies. 

The  illumination  on  that  fubjeft  was  gradual.  The  rcfplutioos  in 
favour  of  an  American  ftamp  aft,  which  paiTed  in  March  ^^yS^.  met 
with  no  oppofition.  Jn  the  courfe  of  the  year  whi^h  interyened  bc: 
tween  thefe  refolutions,  and  the  pafTmg  of  a  law  grounded  upon  thcnu 
the  fubjeft  was  better  underftood,  and  conftitutional  objefticins  againft 
the  dieafure  were  urged  by  feveral  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
This  aftonilhedand  chagrined  theBritifh  miniftry;  but  as  the  principle 
of  taxing  America  had  been  lor  fonie  time  determined  upon,  they  were  ! 
unwilling  to  give  it  up.  Impelled  by  a  partiality  for  a  long  cheriflicd 
idea,  Mr,  Jrenville  brought  info  the  Houfc  of  Commons  his  longcx» 
pefted  bill,  for  laying  a  ftamp  duty  in  America.  March^  ^7^5!  ^ 
thi^,  after  pafTmg  through  the  ufual  forms^  it  was  enafted^  that  the  io« 
ftruments  of  writing  which  are  in  daily  ufe  among  a  cpnunercial  peopfci 
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ihould  be  null  and  void,  unlcfithcy  were  executed  on  ftamped  paper  or 
parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  impofed  by  the  Britifh  Parliament. 

Whenthe  bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Charles  Townfend  concluded  a 
fpeech  in  its  favour,  with  words  to  the  following  efFeft,  **  And  now 
ivill  thefe  Americans,   children  planted  by  our  care,  nourilhed  up  by 
our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  opulence, 
and  protedled  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite 
to  relieve  us  from  the  heavyweight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under?" 
To  which  Colonel  Barre  replied,   *•  They  planted  by  your  care?  N(j, 
your  oppref&ons  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled  from  tyranny  to 
a  then  uncultivated  and  inhofpitable  country,  where  they  expofcd  theqa- 
felves  to  almoft  all  the  hardQiips  to  which  human  nature  is  liable;  and, 
among  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  favage  foe  the  moft  fubtle,  and  I  wijl 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  the  moft  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  q( 
the  earth;  and  yet,  adluatedbyprinciplesof  true  Engl  ifh  liberty,  they  met 
all  bardihips  with  pleafure  compared  with  thpfe  they  iuffered  in  their 
own  country,  from   the  hands  of  thofe  that  Au>uld  have  bce^  tlKtr 
fticsds — They  nourifhed  up  by  your  indulgence  ?  They  ^rcw  up  by 
yoat  negled  of  them.     As  foon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them, -that 
care  was  exercifed  in  fending  perfons  to  rule  theman  one  department 
find  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  fome  mem- 
fcers  of  this  Houfe,  fent  to  fpy  out  their  liberties,  to  mifreprefcnt  their 
'^Aions,  and  to  prey  upon  them.— Men  whofe  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
£ons,  has  caufed  the  blood   of  thefe  fpns  of  liberty  to  recoil  withiji 
tIiem.~>-Men  promoted  to  tlic  higheft  feats  of  juftice,  fome,  wlio  to  my 
knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  efcape  bein^ 
brought  t  o  the  bar  of  a  court  of  juftice  in  their  own.— They  protede^ 
fey  your  arms;   They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  harej 
exerted  a  valour,  amidft  their  conftant  and  laborious  induftry,  for  tbc 
defence  of  a  country  whofe  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  if,^ 
Interior  parts  yielded  all  its  Jittle  favings  to  your  emolument.     And  be- 
lieve me,  remember  I  this  day  to|d  you  fo,  that  faipe  fpi^it  pf  freedom 
which  aftuated  that  people  at  firft  will  accon^pany  them  ftill ;  but  pru^ 
dcnce  forbids  me  to  explaii^  myfelf  farther.     God  knows,  I  do  not  at 
this  time  fpeak  from  finy  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  th^ 
genuine  fentiments  of  my  heart.     However  fupcrior  to  ine  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  the  refpeclable  body  of  this  Houfe  may  be, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  moft  of  you,  having  feen 
]^  beeQ  converfant  in  that  countxy.     The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly- 
loyal 
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loyal  as  way  fubje^s  the  King  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
tnd  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  (hould  be  violated:  but  the 
fabjed  is  too  delicate— I  will  fay  no  more." 

During  the  debate  on  the  billi  the  fupporters  of  it  infifted  much  on 
the  Colonies  being  virtually  reprefcnced  in  the  fame  manner  as  Lee'ds) 
Halifax,  and  fome  other  towns  were.  A  recurrence  to  this  plea  was  a 
Tirtual  ackaowledgement,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  taxation  without 
repre&ntation*  It  was  replied,  that  the  connexion  between  theeledon 
and  non-ele^ors«  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  was  fo  interwoven, 
from  both  beii\g  equally  liable  to  pay  the  fame  common  tax,  as  to  give 
fome  fecurity  of  property  to  the  latter;  but  with  refpeft  to  taxes  laid  by 
the  firitifh  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Americans,  the  fituation  of  the 
parties  was  reverfed.  Inftcad  of  both  parties  bearing  a  p»*oportionablc 
ihare  of  the  fame  common  burden,  what  was  laid  on  the  one,  was  exafUy 
ib  much  taken  off*  from  the  other. 

The  bill  met  with  no  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
2  2d  of  March,  1)765,  it  received  the  royal  aflent.     The  night  after  it 
pafled.  Dr.  Franklin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomfon,   **  The  fun  of 
liberty  is  fet,  you  muff  light  up  the  candles  of  induftry  and  economy," 
Mr.  Thomfon  anfwered,  "  He  was  apprehenffve  that  other  lights  woJ 
be  the  confequence,"  and  foretold  the  oppofition  that  (hortly  took  placL 
On  its  being  fuggefted  from  authority,  that  the  ft:amp  officers  would  not 
be  fent  from  Great  Britain;   but  fele^ed  from  among  the  Americans, 
the  Colony  agents  were  deiired  to  point  out  proper  perfons  for  the  pur- 
pofe.     They  generally  nominated  their  friends,  which  affords  a  pre- 
fumptive  proof,  that  they  fuppofed  the  adl  would  have  gone  down.    In 
this  opinion  they  were  far  from  being  iingular.     That  the  Colonifts 
would  be  altimately  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ffamp  a^,  was  at  firff  com- 
jnonly  believed,  both  in  England  and  America.     The  framers  of  it,  in 
particular,  flattered  themfelves  that  the  coqfi^fion  whicb  would  arife  upon 
the  difufe  of  writings,  and  the  infecufity  of  property,  lyhiph  would  re- 
fult  from  ufing  any  other  than  that  required  by  law,  lyould  compel  the 
Colonies,  however  reludl^nt,   to  ufe  the  ffamp  paper,  and  confequendy 
to  pay  the  taxes  impoied  thereon:  they  therefore  boafted  that  it  was  9 
law  which  would  execute itfelf.   By  the  terms  of  the  ffamp  adl,  it  was  qot 
to  take  effeft  till  the  firff  day  of  November,  a  period  of  more  than  fevcn 
months  after  its  pafling.     This  gave  the  Coioniffs  an  opportiipity  for 
Icifurely  canvaffing  the  new  fubje(fl,  and  examining  it  fully  on  every  fide, 
In  the  firff  part  of  this  interval,  ffruck  with  aftonifhment,  they  lay  in 
filent  conffernation,  and  could  not  determine  what  courfe  to  purfue.    By 

degrees 
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degrees  they  recovered  their  rccolleftion.  Virginia  led'  the  way  in  op- 
polition  to  the  ftamp  a^.  Mr,  Patrick  Henry  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  BurgefTes  of  that  Colony^  the  following  refolutions>  which  were  fub- 
fiantially  adopted : 

Refolved,  That  the  firft  adventurers,  fettlers  of  this  his  Majefty's  Co* 
lony  and  dominion  of  Virginia^  brought  with  them  and  tranfmitted  to 
their  pofterity,  and  all  other  his  Majefty's  fubjedlsj  (ince  inhabiting  in  this 
his  Majefty's  faid  Colony,  all  the  liberties,  privilegesj  and  immunities 
that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed,  and  poftefted  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

Refolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the 
Firftj  the  Colonies  aforefaid  are-  declared,  and  entitled  to  all  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  denizens,  and  natural  fubjedls,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding,  and  born  within  the  realm  of 
£ngland. 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  of  this  his  ancient  colony^ 
hav«  enjoyed  the  rights  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  aflcmbly, 
in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  fame  have  never 
been  forfeited,  or  yielded  up,  but  have  been  conftantly  recognized  by 
the  king  and  people  of  Britain. 

Refolved,  therefore.  That  the  general  afTembly  of  this  Colony,  toge- 
ther with  his  Majefty,  or  his  fubftitutes,  have,  in  their  reprefentative 
capacity,  the  only  exclufive  right  and  power,  to  lay  taxes  and  impofts 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  and  that  every  attenhpt  to  veft  fuch 
power  in  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  than  the  general  aftem- 
bly  aforefaid,  is  illegal,  and  unconftitutional,  and  unjuft,  and  hath  t 
manifeft  tendency  to  deftroy  Britifti,  as  well  as  American  liberty. 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance 
whatever,  defigned  to  impofe  any  taxation  whatever  upon  them>  other 
than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  general  aflembly  aforefaid. 

Refolved,  That  any  perfon,  who  ftiall,  by  fpeaking  or  writing,  aflert 
or  maintain,  that  any  perfon  or  perfons,  other  than  the  general  aftem* 
bly  of  this  Colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impofe,  or  lay  any  taxa- 
tion on  the  people  here,  (hall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  his  Majefty's 
Colony. 

Upon  reading  thefe  refolutions,  the  boldnefs  and  novehy  of  them 
affected  one  of  the  members  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  cried  out^ 
••  TreafonI  Treafon!"  They  were,  neverthelcfs,  well  received  by  the 
people^  and  immediately  forwarded' to  the  other  provinces.  They  cir- 
culated 
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culated  cxtcnfiydy,  and  gave  a  fpring  to  all  the  difcontented.   TTiH 
ttity  irppeared,  moft  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ad  would  be  qaictlv 
idopted.    Mormurs,  indeed,  were  common,  but  they  Teemed  to  be 
fuch,  as  would  foon  die  away.    The  countenance  of  fo  refpedable  2 
Colony  as  Virginia,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and   emboldened  /fc 
timid.    Oppofition  to  the  (lamp  ad,  from  that  period,    aflbineid 
bolder  face.    The  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  prcfs;  foag 
n-ell-judged  publications  fet  the  rights  of  the  Colonifts  in  a  plain,  kt 
Urong  point  of  view.    The  tongues  and  the  pens  of  the  wcll-infbini«f  ■*" 
citizens  laboured  in  kindling  the  latent  fparks  of  patriotifm.   Tk 
flame  fpread  from  brcaft  to  breafl,  till  the  conflagration  became  generaL  ^^^'' 
In  this  bufincfs,  New-England  had  a  principal  (hare.     The  inhabitautJ 
of  that  part  of  America,  in  particular,  confidered  their  obligations  tt 
Che  mother-country  for  pad  favours,  to  be  very  inconfiderablc.  The^  F 
were  fully  informed,  that  their  forefathers  were  driven  by  perfeculirf  V 
to  the  woods  of  America,  and  had  there,  without  any  expencc  to  uie  ■ 
parent  (late,  efie^fled  a  fettleraent  amidft  rude  creation.     Their  icfenfr  I  , 
ment  for  the  invafion  of  their  accuftom«d  right  of  taxation  was  nol4 1 
much  mitigated  by  the  recolledion  of  late  favours,  as  it  was  heightJ 
by  the  tradition  of  grievous  fufferings,  to  which  their  anceftors,  by.tt 
rulers  ot  England,  had  been  fubjeAed,     The  defcendants  of  the  cxilA 
•pcrfecuted,  Puritans,  of  the  laft  century,  oppofed  the  ftamp  aft  win 
the  fame   fpirit  with  which  their  forefathers  were    adluated,  wh»  1  , 
they  fet  themfelves  againft  the  arbitral}'  impofitions  of  the  hoofc  ^ 
Stuart. 

The  heavy  burdens,  which  the  operation  of  the  (lamp  adl  wouldBa'^c 
impofed  on  the  Colonifts,  together  with  the  precedent  it  would  eftabSto 
of  future  cxaftions,  furnilhed  the  American  patriots  with  argumcntff 
calculated  as  well  to  move  the  paffions,  as  to  convince  the  judgmcntso^ 
their  Fellow  Colonifts.  In  great  warmth  they  exclaimed,  *♦'  If  ^ 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  level  the  ftamp  duties,  they  may,  by  the  faiD^ 
authority,  lay  on  us  impofts,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  without  cnip 
till  their  rapacity  is  fatisfied,  or  our  abilities  are  exhaufted.  We  cano*' 
at  future  elcftions,  difplace  thefe  men,  who  fo  laviflily  graat  away  oof 
property^  >  Their  feats  and  their  power  are  independent  of  us,  andH 
will  reft  with  their  generofity  where  to  ftop,  in  transfei^ring  the  f> 
pences  of  government  from  their  own  to  our  fhouldcrs." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  liberties  of  America,  that  news-papers  wtiC 
the  fubjed  of  a  heavy  ftamp  duty.  Printers,  when  uninfluenced  bjf 
government,  have  generally  arranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  tibeitjTi 
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are  they  lefs  remarkable  for  attention  to  the  profits  of  their  pro- 
Mi.  A  ftamp  duty;  which  openly  invaded  the  firft,  aria^thrcatencd 
sat  diniinution  of  the  lafti  provoked  their  united  zealous  oppofitiom 
y  daily  prefented  td  the  pubiici  original  diflehationsi  tending  to 
e,  that  if  the  (lamp  aft  was  fuffered  to  operate,  the  liberties  of 
;  rica  wefe  at  art  endj  and  their  property  virtually  transferred  to 
r  Trans- Atlantic  fellow- fubjeds.  The  writers  among  the  Am<*ri- 
p  ferioufly  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  couritty,  came  forwatdf 
I  eflays,  to  provei  that  agreeable  to  thfc  Britilh  Conftitution>  taxa- 
and  reprefentation  were  irifeparablc,  thit  the  only  conftitiitloilal 
e  of  railing  money  from  the  Colonifts  was  by  ads  of  th<!ir  own  le- 
ctures, that  the  Crown  poffefled  no  farther  power  thsin  that  of  rCqui- 
n,  and  that  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation  was  confined  to  the 
her  Country,  and  there  originatedi  from  the  natural  right  of  maa^ 
o  what  he  pleafed  With  his  own^  transferred  by  confent  from  th« 
tors  of  Great  Britain  to  thofe  whom  they  chofe  to  reprefent  them 
•arliamenti  They  alfo  infifted  much  on  the  mifapplication  of  public 
icy  by  the  Britifh  miniftry;  Great  piins  were  taken  to  inform  the 
Dnifts  of  the  largfc  fums  annually  beftdwed  on  penfioned  favourites^ 
for  the  various  purpbfes  of  bribery.  Their  paflions  were  enflamed 
ligh-coloured  reprefentations  of  the  hardfhip  of  being  obligcc^to 
the  earnings  of  their  indiiftry  into  a  Britiih  treafury,  well  known 
e  a  fund  fof  torruption* 

he  writers  on  the  American  fide  were  oppofed  by  arguments^  dtdLWh 
\  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  the  neceflity  of  one  fupreme  head,  the 
idited  powef  of  parliament,  and  the  great  numbers  in  the  Mother 
ntry,  who^  though  legally  difqualificd  from  voting  at  eledions, 
5,  neverthclefs,  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  reprefenta- 
s  of  the  nation.  To  thcfii  objedlions  it  was  replied,  that  the  very 
of  fnbordination  of  parts  excluded  the  notion  of  fimple>  undivided 
y*  That  as  England  was  the  head,  (he  eould  not  be  the  head  arid 
members  too — that  in  all  extenfive  empires,  where  the  dead  uni- 
nity  of  fervitude  did  not  prevent,  the  fubordinate  parts  had  many 
A  privileges  and  immunities — that  between  thefe  privileges  and  th* 
reme  common  authority j  the  line  was  extremely  nice ;  but  neverthe- 
t  the  fupremacy  of  the  head  had  an  ample  field  of  excrcife,  without 
)gating  to  itfelf  the  difpofal  of  th$  property  of  the  unreprefcnted 
ordinate  parts*  "  To  the  affertion,  that  the  power  of  parliament  was 
mitedi  the  Colonifts  replied,  that  before  it  could  conftitutionally 
rcifc  that  power,  it  muft  be  conftitutionally  formed,  and  that,  therc- 
,  it  muft  at  leafti  in  one  of  it«  branchesj  be  conftituted  by  the  ^^o- 
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pie  over  whom  it  exercifed  unlimited  powen  That  with  le^pe^^a  / 
Great  Britain*  it  was  fo  conftituted — with  refpe^l  to  America  kw^m  at 
not.  They  therefore  inferred,  that  its  power  ought  not  to  be  the  %  ■  ri)/ 
over  both  countries.  They  argued  alfo,  that  the  delegation  of  tie p  Misfi' 
iple  was  the  fource  of  power  in  regard  to  taxation*  and  as  that  delegv  1^^^ 
tion  was  wanting  in  America^  they  concluded,  the  right  of  parlianint  B^iffi 
to  grant  away  their  property  could  not  exiH.  That  the  dcfeAivc  ifrBwMt 
prefentatioD  in  Great  Britain  (hould  be  urged  as  an  argument  form«B«ws 
ing  the  Americans,  without  any  reprefentation  at  all,  proved  the  *  1 '^^'c 
croaching  nature  of  power.  Inftead  of  convincing  the  Colonics  of  tie  1'"^" 
propriety  of  their  fubmiflion,  it  dcmonftrated  the  wifdom  of  thcitw-B'"'^ 
finance;  for,  faid  they,  «  one  invafion  of  natural  right  ismadetfccB^^^ 
juftificatioQ  of  another,  much  more  injurious  and  opprcffive."         W^^ 

The  advocates  for  parliamehtary  taxation  laid  great  ftrcfs  oa  #  W^ 
rights,  fiippofed  to  accrue  to  Great  Britian,  on  the  fcore  of  hcrhavaj  B*?^^' 
reared  up  and  proteded  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America  it  gfli  ■  ^'^ 
cxpencc.     It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  by  the  ColoaihB 
that  in  all  the  wars  which  were  common  to  both  countries,  ^^T  ^1 
taken  their  full  {hare,  but  in  all  their  own  dangers,  in  all  thedillv  V   ^ 
tics  belonging  feparately  to  their  fituation,  which  did  not  immcduWl  M^  !^ 
concern  Great  Britain,  they  were  left  to  themfclves,  and  hadtofti^  ■ 
gle  through  a  hard  infancy;  and  in  particular,  to  defend  themfel'^B. 
without  any  aid  from  the  Parent  State,  againft  the  numerous  favagcJ* 
their  vicinity.     That  when  France  had  made  war  upon  them,  it  ***  1*'| 
not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  appendages  to  Great   Britain.   TW  1^ 
confining  their  trade  for  theexclufive  benefit  of  the  Parent  Sate,vastt 
ample  compenfation  for  her  proteftion,  and  a  fufiicient  equivalent  foi 
tliclr  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation.     That  the  taxes  impofed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bncain  were  incorporated  with  their  mann- 
fadurcs,  and  ultimately  fell  on  the  Colonifls,   who  were  the  coa« 
fumers. 

The  advocates  for  the  damp  ad  alfo  contended,  that  as  the  Parlia- 
ment was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Colonies,  it  ought  to  poficfs 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expences  incurred  thereby.  The  famear* 
gumcnt  had  been  ufcd  by  King  Charles  the  Firft,  in  fupport  of  fhip 
money ;  and  it  was  now  anfwered  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  was  by  the 
patriots  of  that  day.  "  That  the  people  who  were  defended  or  protcdkd 
were  the  fittcft  to  judge  of  and  to  provide  the  means  of  defraying  die 
expences  incurred  on  that  account."  In  the  mean  time,  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  underwent  a  total  transformation.  Inftead  of  their  late 
fCiLGtMe  and  Heady  attachment  to  the  Britilh  nation*  they  were  daily 
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adrahcifif  to  the  ©ppoiite  extreme.  A  new  mode  of  difplaying  rcfent* 
aent  agaiaft  the  friends  of  the  flamp  a(f^  began  in  Maffachafetcs,  and 
was  followed  by  the  other  Colonies.  A  few  gentlemen  hung  out,  earljr 
in  the  morning)  Auguft  149  on  the  limb  of  a  large  tree,  towards  the' 
entrance  of  Bofton,  two  effigies,  one  defigned  for  the  ftamp  mafter,  the ' 
other  for  a  jack  boot,  with  a  head  and  horns  peeping  out  at  the  top. 
Gteat  numbers  both  from  town  and  country  came  to  fee  them.  A  fpirit' 
of  enthufiafm  was  diffiifed  among  the  fpeftators.  In  the  evening  the' 
whole  was  cut  down  and  carried  in  proceilion  by  the  populace  ihouting' 
«  liberty  and  property  for  ever ;  no  damps."  They  next  pulled  down 
a  new  building,  lately  e reeled  by  Mr.  Oliver  the  ftamp  mailer.  They 
then  went  to  his  houfe,  before  which  they  beheaded  his  eSigyf  and  at 
the  fame  time  broke  his  windows.  Eleven  days  after,  fimilar  violence^^ 
were  repeated.  The  mob  attacked  the  houfe  of  Mr.  William  Storey, 
deputy  regifter  of  the  court  of  admiralty — broke  his  windows — forced 
into  his  dwelling  houfe,  and  deftroyed  the  books  and  files  belonging  to 
the  faid  court,  and  ruined  a  great  part  of  his  furniture.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  houfe  of  Benjamin  Hallowel,  Comptroller  of  the  cuftomSj 
and  repeated  iimilar  exceffes,  and  drank  and  deilroyed  his  liquors. 
They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  and  foon 
demolifhed  it.  They  carried  off  his  plate,  furniture,  and  apparel,  and 
fcattcred  or  deftroyed  manufcrips  and  other  curious  and  ufeful  papers 
which  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  colleding.  About  half  a  dozen  of 
the.meaneft  of  the  mob  were  foon  after  taken  up  and  committed,  but  they 
either  broke  jail,  or  otherwife  efcaped  all  punifliment.  The  town  of 
Boflon  condemned  the  whole  proceeding,  and  for  fome  time,  private 
gentlemen  kept  watch  at  night,  to  prevent  further  violence. 

Similar  difturbances  broke  out  in  the  adjacent  Colonies,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time.  On  the  27th  Auguft,  1765,  the  people  in  New- Port 
in  Rhode  Ifland,  exhibited  three  effigies  intended  for  Meffieurs  Howardj 
Moffatt,  and  Johnfon,  in  a  cart  with  halters  abpot  their  necks,  and  after 
hanging  them  on  a  gallows  for  fome  time,  cut  them  down  and  burnt 
them,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  thoufands.  On  the  day  following,  the 
people  coUeAed  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Martin  Howard,  a  lawyer,  who 
had  written  in  defence  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  Americanst 
and  demoli(hed  every  thing  that  belonged  to  it.  They  proceeded  to 
Dr.  Moffatt's,  who,  in  converfation,  had  fupportcd  the  fame  rightt  and 
made  a  iimilar  devaftation  of  his  property. 

In  Conne^icut  they  exhibited  effigies  in  fundr}'  places,  and  after- 
wards  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

In  New<-Yorkj(  the  ftaiop  mafier  having  tefignjei^  i3[y&^^xsc^\vs^t% 
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were  taken  into  Fort  Qeorge,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden^  No^.* 
If  The  people^  difliking  his  political  fentiments^  broke  open  his 
fUblei  took  out  his  coach^  and  carric:d  it  in  triumph  through  the  prin- 
cipal ftreets  to  the  gallows.  On  one  end  of  this  they  fufpended  the 
e&.gy  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  having  in  his  right  hand  a  damped  bill 
of  lading,  and  in  the  other  4  figure  of  the  devil.  After  fpme  timcji 
they  carried  the  apparatus  to  the  gate  of  the  fort>  and  from  thence  to 
the  bowling-greeny  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns^  and  burned  the 
TE^hole  amid  the  acclamations  of  many  thoufands.  They  went  thence 
to  Mayor  James'  hosfcy  dripped  it  of  ^very  article^  and  coi^fumed  tho 
whole^  becaufe  he  was  a  friend  to  the  ftamp  adl. 

The  next  evening  the  mqb  re-aifembledi  and  iniifted  upon  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  delivering  the  damped  papers  into  their  hands^  and 
threatened^  in  cafe  of  a  refufaly  to  take  them  by  force.  After  fome 
Begociatioui  it  was  agreed  that  they  Q^ould  be  delivered  to  the  corpo- 
r^tioui  and  they  were  depofited  in  the  city  hall,  Tcii'  boxes  of  thd 
f^mCf  which  came  by  another  conveyance,  were  burned. 

Thq  (lamp  a^  was  not  lefs  odious  to  many  of  the  inhabitant^  of  the 
Britilh  Vv^cft-India  i  Hands,  than  tp  thofe  pn  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  people  of  St,  Kitts  obliged  the  damp  officer  and  hit 
^eputy  to  refign.   Barbadoes,  Canada^  and  Halifax^  fubmitted  to  theadU 

But  when  the  fliip  which  brought  the  damp  papers  to  Philadelphia, 
fird  appeared  round  Glouceder  Point,  all  the  veffels  in  the  harboac 
hoided  their  colours  half  mad  high.  The  bells  were  rung  mufiled  till 
evening,  and  every  countenance  added  to  the  appearance  of  fincerc 
mourning.  A  large  number  of  people  aflembled,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  Tcdgnation  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  damp  didributor.  Hq 
held  out  long,  but  at  length  found  it  neceflary  to  comply. 

As  opportunities  offered,  the  affemblies  generally  pafl*cd  refolutionsi 
afTerting  their  exclufive  ^ight  to  lay  taxes  on  their  condituents.  The. 
people,  in  their  town  meetings,  indrufted  their  reprefentatives  to  op- 
pofe  the  damp  adl.  As  a  fpecimen  of  thefc,  the  indrudlions  given  to 
Thomas  Forder,  their  rcprefcntative,  by  the  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  are  fubjoined.  In  thcfe  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  fpoke  the  deterjiiined  language  of  fjrcciom. 
After  expreiSng  the  highed  edeem  fot  ^be  Britifti  conditution,  and  fct^ 
ling  forth  their  grievances,  they  proceeded  as  follows : 

«  You,  Sir,   reprefent  a  people,   who  are  not  only  defcendcd  from, 
the  fird  fettlers  of  this  country,   but  inhabit  the  very  fpot  they  fird 
jpofTeffed.     Here  was  fird  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Britifti  empire,  in- 
ti^spart  of  i\mc)[ica,  wlikVi,'£iom  ;ai  \'w^  ^m'^.X^'Qs^^  his  ip- 
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ci  and  fpread  in  a  manner  very  furpriiingi  and  almoft  incredible^ 
ally)  when  we  confider,  that  all  this  has  been  effeded  without 
d  or  ailiflance  of  any  power  on  earth ;  that  we  have  defended| 
^ed,  and  fecured  ourfelves  againft  the  invafions  and  cruelties  of 
^s,  and  the  fubtlety  and  Inhumanity  of  our  inveterate  and  ng^tu- 
emies,  the  Fcenchj  and  all  this  without  the  appropriation  of  any 
y  ftanjps,  or  ftamp  ads,  laid  upon  our  fellow  fubjpds,  in  any 
3f  the  King's  dominions,  for  defraying  the  cippeqcc  thereof^ 
:>lace,  Sir,  was  at  firft  the  afylum  of  liberty,  aind  we  hope,  will 
•e  preferved  facred  to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  bar- 
ildcrnefs,  inhabited  only  by  favage  n^en  and  beafts,  To  thi^ 
Dur  fathers,  (whofe  memories  be  revered)  poflfeffed  of  the  prin-r 
ot  liberty  in  their  purity,  difdaining  flavery,  fled  to  enjoy  thofc 
*^es,  which  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  deprived 
^  the  hands  oF  violence  and  oppreffion,  in  their  native  country. 
Sir,  their  poRerity,  the  freeholders;,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
vvn,  legally  affembled  for  that  purpofe,  pofleffed  of  the  fame  fen^ 
:s,  and  retaining  the  fame  ardour  fof  liberty,  think  it  our  in-f^. 
lable  duty,   on  this  occafion,  to  exprefs  to  you  thpfe  our  fenti- 

of  the  ftainp  ad,  and  its  fatal  confequences  to  this  country,  and 

oin  upon  you,  ^s  you  regard  not  only  the  welfare,   but  the  very 

of  this  people,  that  you  (confiftent  with  our  allegiance  to  the 

and  relation  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain)  difregarding- 
Dpofals  for  that  purpofe,  exert  all  your  power  and  influence  vx 
tion  to  the  ftamp  ad,  at  leaft  till  we  hear  the  fuccefs  of  our  pe^ 
s  for  relief.  We  likewife,  to  avoid  difgracing  the  memories  of 
nceftors,  as  well  as  (he  reproaches  of  our  own  confciences,  an4 
arfes  of  pofterity^j  recommend  it  to  you,  to  obtain,  if  pofliblei 

honourable  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  this  province,  a  full  and 
it  aflfertion  of  our  rightS|  and  to  h^ve  the  fame  entered  on  theis 
:  records,  that  all  generations  yet  to  come  may  be  convinccdf 
ve  have  not  only  a  juft  fenfe  of  bur  rights  and  liberties,  but  that 
iver,  with  fubmiilion  to  Divine  FfovidencCj  will  be  Haves  to 
ower  on  ^arth." 

e  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  Qongrefs  to  be  composed  of 
ies  from  each  of  the  proyinces,  had  early  occurred  ;o  the  pec^le 
iflachufctts,  Theaflcmbly  of  that  province  pafTed  a  refolution  ia 
r  of  that  meafure,  and  fixed  on  New- Yvk  as  the  place,  and  the 
i  Tucfday  of  Odober,  1 765,  as  the  time  for  holding  the  fame.  Soon 
they  fcnr  circular  letters  to  the  fpeakers  of  the  federal  alTembUesi 
tting  their  cor^currencoi    This  firft  advance  towards  contmential 
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onion  was  fecondcd  in  South-Carolina,  before  it  had  hetn  agreed  t6  by- 
any  Colony  to  the  fouthward  of  New.Englryid.     The  example  of  this 
province  had  a  confidcrable  influence  in  recommending  the  meafuTc  w 
others,   who  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  on  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  ailemblies  of  Virgina,  North-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were 
prevented,  by  their  governors,  from  fending  a  deputation  to  this  Con. 
grcfs.  Twenty-eight  deputies  from  MaiTachufetts,  Rhodc-Ifland, 
Conne^icut,  New- York,  New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New- York  ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  on*  a  (latement 
of  their  grievances.  They  afferted  in  ftrong  terms,  their  exemption^ 
from  all  taxes,  not  impofed  by  their  own  reprefentatives.  They  alfo 
concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  memorial  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Colonies  that 
were  prevented  from  fending  their  reprefentatives  to  this  Congrcfs, 
forwarded  petitions,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  adopted  by  the  6ci 
puties  which  attended. 

While  a  variety  of  legal  and  illegal  methods  were  adopted  to  oppofc 
the  ftamp  aft,  the  firft  of  November,  on  which  is  was  to  commence  Jti 
opcnftion,  approached.  This  in  Bofton  was  ulhered  in  by  a  funerM 
tolling  of  bells.  Many  (hops  and  (lores  were  fhut.  The  effigies  of 
tlie  planners  and  friends  of  the  ftamp  adl  were  carried  about  the  ftteets 
in  public  dcrifion,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  populace^ 
It  was  remarkable  that  though  a  large  crowd  was  affemblcd,  there  wi» 
not  the  leaft  violence  or  diforder. 

At  Portfmouth  in  New-Hamp(hire,  the  morning  of  Nov.  i,  wm 
uihered  in  with  tolling  all  the  bells  in  town.  .  In  the  courfc  of  the  day; 
notice  was  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  attend  her  funeral.  A 
coffin  neatly  ornamented,  infcribed  with  the  word  Liberty  in  large  let- 
ters, was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  funeral  proceffion  began  from  the 
ftate  houfe,  attended  with  two  unbraced  drums.  While  the  inhabit 
tants  who  followed  the  coffin  were  in  motion,  minute  guns  were  fired, 
and  continued  till  the  corpfe  arrived  at  the  place  of  interment.  Then  an 
oration  in  favour  of  the  deceafed  was  pronounced.  It  was  fcarcely 
ended  before  the  corpfe  was  taken  up,  it  having  been  perceived  that 
fome  remains  of  life  were  left,  at  which  the  infcription  was  immedi- 
ately altered  to  "  Liberty  revived."  The  bells  immediately  ex- 
changed their  melancholy  for  a  more  joyful  found,  and  fativfaftion  ap«" 
peared  in  every  countenance.  The  whole  was  conduced  with  decency, 
ajid  without  injury  or'infult  to  any  man's  perfon  or  property. 
In  Maryland,  the  effigy  o!  \.\ic  ^am^  \tv^^^\>  qtv  vswi  ^^^^  <it  which 
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written,  «  Tyranny,"  on  the  other,  "  Oppreffion,'*  and  acrof^ 
jreafl,  "  D^mn  my  country,  TU  get  money,"  was  carried  through 
(Ireets  from  the  place  »of  confinement  to  the  whipping  pod,  aiui 
I  thence  to  the  pillory.  After  fuffering  many  indignities,  k  was 
hanged  and  then  burnt^ 

he  general  averfion  to  the  damp  ad  was,  by  fimikr  methods^  is 
riety  of  places  demondrated.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proceed* 
of  the  populace  on  thefe  occafionSf  were  carried  on  with  decorum 
regularity.    They  were  not  ebolHtions  of  a  thooghtlefs  mob,  but 
:he  mod  part  planned  by  leading  men  of  charade r  and  influencef 
were  friends  to  peace  and  order.    Thefe,  knowing  well  that  the 
:  of  mankind  are  more  led  by  their  fenfes  than  by  their  reafoot 
luded  the  pu*blic  exhibitions  on  that  principle,  with  a  yiew  of  mak- 
the  damp  ad  and  its  friends  both  ridiculous  and  odious, 
hough  the  damp  ad  was  to  have  operated  from  the  fird  of  Novem* 
yet  legal  proceedings  in  the  court  were  carried  on  as  before* 
fels  entered  and  departed  without  damped  papers.    The  priatert 
lly  printed  and  circulated  their  newfpapers,  and  found  a  fufEci^Knt 
iber  of  readers,  though  they  ufed  common  paper,  in  defiance  of  the- 
3f  parliament.     In  mod  departments,  by  common  confent,  badnefs 
carried  on  as  thougli  no  damp  ad  had  exided.     This  was  accom- 
ed  by  fpirited  refolutions  to  rifque  all  confequences,  rather  than 
nit  to  ufe  the  paper  required  by  law.    While  thefe  matters  were 
citation,  the  Colonids  entered  into  adbciations  againd  importing 
ifh  manufadures,  till  the  damp  ad  diould  be  repealed.     In  this 
ner  Britifli  liberty  w^s  made  to  operate  againd  Britidi  tyranny, 
-eably  to  the  free  conditution  of  Great  Britain,  the  fubjed  was 
:>erty  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleafed.     By  fufpending  their 
TQ  purchafes  till  the  repeal  of  the  damp  ad,  the  Colonids   made  it 
ntered  of  merchants  and  manufadurers  to  folicit  for  that  repeal. 
^  had  ufually  taken  od*  fo  great  a  proportion  of  Britidi  manu- 
res,  that  the  fudden  doppage  of  all  their  orders,  amounting  an* 
y  to  fcveral  millions    derH»ig,  threw    fome  riioufands    in   the 
■\cr  Country  out  of  employment,  and  induced  th«m,  from  a  regard 
^ir  own  intered,  to  advocate  the  meafures  wiftied  for  by  America, 
petitions  from  the  Colonies  were  feconded  by  petitions  from  the 
liants  and  manufadurers  of  Great  Britain.   What  the  former  prayed 
ft  a  matter  of  right,  and  conneded  with  their- liberties,  the  latter 
Solicited  from  motives  of  immediate    advantage.    In  order  to  re- 
^  the  deficiency  of  Britilh  goods,  the  Colonids  betook  themiclvcs 
variety  of  neceflary  domedic  manufadures.    In  a  little  ivm^% 
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large  quantities  of  coarfe  and  common  cloaths  were  brought  to  miirkef} 
and  thefe,  though  dearer>  and  of  a  worfe  quality^  were  cheerfulljr  pre- 
ferred to  (imilar  articles  imported  from  Britain.     That  wool  might  not 
be  wantingi  they  entered  into  refolutions  to  abftain  from  eating  lambsi 
Foreign  elegancies  were  generally  laid  aiide.    The  women   were  as 
exemplary  as  the  men  in  van  oils  iriftadces  of  felf-deniaL     With  great 
rtadinefs>  they  rcfufed  every  article  of  decoration  for  their   perfon^ 
and  of  luxury  for  their  tables*    Thefe  rcftriAions^  which  the  Colonifti 
had  voluntarily  impofed  on  thcmfelves^  were  fo  well  obfervcd,  that 
multitudes  of  artificers  in  England  were  reduced  to  great  diflrefs^  and 
fome  of  their  moft  flourifhing  manufadorics  were^  in  a  great  raeafure, 
tt  d  (land.     An  afibciation  was  entered  into  by  many  of  the  fons  of 
liberty 9  the  name  given  to  thofe  who  were  oppofed  id  the  ftampadl*  by 
which  they  agreed  *•  to  march  with  the  utmoil  expedition^  at  th^ir  owa 
•proper  coft  and  expcnce,  with  their  whole  force^  to  the  relief  of  thofc 
that  ihould  be  in  danger  from  the  damp  afly  of  its  promoters  and 
ftbettors)  or  any  thing  relative  to  it,  on  acco\mf  of  any  thing  ihdt  may 
have  been  done  in  oppofition  to  its  obtaining."    This  was  fubfcribei 
by  fo  many  in  New  York  and  NtfW  England^  that  nothing  but  a  w* 
peal  could  have  prevented  the  immediate  commendcment  of  a  civil  waf. 

From  the  decided  oppofition  to  the  (lamp  ad>  which  had  beeir 
adopted  by  the  Colonies>  it  became  necefTary  for  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force or  repeal  it.  Both  methods  of  proceeding  had  fupporters.  Tht 
oppofers  of  a  repeal  urged  arguments,  drawn  from  the  dignity  of  the 
aatioui  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  the  clamours  of  the  Americans^ 
.and  the  confcquences  of  weakening  parliamentary  authority  over  thef 
Colonies^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident,  from  the  determined 
oppofition  of  the  Colonies,  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  without « 
civil  war,  by  which,  in  every  event,  the  nation  mufl  be  a  lofTer^  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  difcuffions,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  Houfc  of  Commons,  and  gave  extenfive  information  on  the  fbtc 
of  American  affairs,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  flamp  ady  which  contri-^ 
butcd  much  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  produce  a  difpofition  thsC 
was  friendly  to  a  repeal. 

Some  fpeakers  of  great  weight,  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  dcS* 
nied  their  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.  The  mod  diflingui&ed  {uf* 
porters  of  this  opinion  were  Lord  Camden  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  The  former,  in  ftrong  language, 
faid,  "  My  pofition  is  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  ki 
Aour.  Taxation  and  reprcfetila,x\oii  2Ltt  Itvfe^arable.  This  pofition  i« 
ibiUKlcd  on  the  la\v«  of  natuit*    It  v^  isioit>  \x.  \%  vd^  ^si  txiexui^\M 
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ature.  -For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  abfolutdy his: own, .  No 
has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  confent*  Whoever 
iipts  f  do  ity  attempts  an  injury ;  whoever  does  .it»  commits  a 
►cry."  Mr.  Pitt,  with  an  original  boldnefs  of  expreinon>  juftified 
Colonifts  in  oppofing  the  ftamp  ad;  «'  You  have  no  right,'*  faid 
^  to  tax  America,  t  rejoice  that  America  has  refifted.  Thre< 
ions  of  our  fellow  fubjefts  fo  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  virtue,  as  tamely 
ive  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit  inftruments  to  make  (laves  of 
reft."  He  concluded  with  giving  his  advice^  that  the  ftamp  adl  be 
aled  abfolutely,  totally,  and  immediately i — that  the  reafon  for  the 
al  be  afligned)  that  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  /<  At 
!amc  time,"  faid  he,  "  let  thefovereign  authority  of  this  country 
the  Colonies,  be  afterted  in  as  ftrong  terms  as  oan  be  deviied,  and 
lade  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legiflation  whatfoever  5  that  wc 
bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufeftures,  and  exercife  every 
er,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
r  confent."  The  approbation  of  this  illuftrious  ftatefman,  whofe 
Aguiftied  abilities  had  raifed  Great  Britain  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
>wn,  infpired  the  Americans  with  additional  confidence,  in  the 
itude  of  their  claims  of  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and 
oldened  them  to  farther  oppofition,  when  at  a  future  day,  as  ftiall 
creafter  related,  the  projedl  of  an  American  revenue  was  refumed, 
:r  much  debatingi  and  two  protefts  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and 
ng  an  ad\  ««for  fecuring  the  dependence  of  America  on  Great 
ain,"  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  afl  was  finally  carried  March  18, 176& 
5  event  gave  great  joy  in  London*  Ships  in  the  river  Thames  dif. 
cd  their  colours,  and  houfes  were  illuminated  all  over  the  city* 
'as  no  fooner  known  in  America,  than  the  Colonifts  refcinded  their 
lutions,  and  recommenced  their  mercantile  intercourfe  with  the 
her  Country.  •  They  prefented  their  homefpun  cloaths  to  the  poor, 
imported  more  largely  than  ever.  The  churches  refoilnded  with 
kfgivings,  and  their  public  and  private  rejoicings  knew  no  bounds^ 
etters,  addrcfles,  and  other  means,  almoft  all  the  Colonies  ftiewed 
[uivocal  marks  of  acknowledgement  and  gratitude.  So  fudden  a 
i  recovered  after  fo  violent  a  ftorm,  is  without  a  parallel  in  hiftory. 
he  judicious  facrifice  of  one  law,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
ured  an  acquiefcence  in  all  that  remained. 

here  were  Enlightened  patriots,  fully  imprefted  with  an  idea,  tlu^ 
mmoderate  joy  of  the  Colonifts  was  difproportioned   to  the  ad- 
age they  had  gained, 
he  ftamp  ad,  though  repealed,  was  not  repealed  on  American  prior 
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ciplcs.    The  preamble  affigned  as  the  reafon  thereof^  '«  That  the  cof- 
leding  the  feverai  duties  and  revenuesi  as  by  the  faid  afl  was  diredlcd# 
voold  be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies^  and  proda6tive  of  con- 
fequences  dangerous  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms/' 
Though  this  reafon  was  a  good  one  in  £ngland>  it  was  by  no  means 
fatisfadlory  in  America.    At  the  fame  time  that  the  damp  a^  was  re- 
pealedi  the  abfolute»  unlimited  fupremacy  of  parliament  was*  in  wordst 
aflerted.    The  oppofers  of  the  repeal  contended  for  tiiis  as  eflentialf 
the  friends  of  that  meafure  acquiefced  in  it  to  ftrengthen  therr  partyi 
and  make  fure  of  their  objedL    Many  of  both  fides  thougKji  that  the 
dignity  of  Great  Britain  required  ibmething  of  the  kind  to  coimterba> 
hhce  the  lofs  of  aothority,  diat  might  refolt  from  her  yielding  to  die 
elamonrs  of  the  Colonifts.    The  aft  for  this  purpofe  was  called  the 
Declaratory  Afl>  and  was  in  principle  more  boftile  to  American  ri^iti 
tiian  the  ftamp  aft ;  for  it  annulled  thofc  refbltftions  and  afls  of  itte 
Provincial  Aflemblies^  in  which  they  had  aifierted  their  right  to  e& 
emption  from  all  taxes>  not  impofed  by  their  own  repsefentatives ;  ni 
alfo  enaftedy  <'  That  the  parliament  hady  and  of  right  oug^  to  imt, 
power  to  bind  the  Colonies^  in  all  cafes  whatfoever," 

The  bulk  of  the  Americans^  intoxicated  with  the  advantage  they  Bad 
gained^  overlooked  this  ilatute)  which»  in  one  comprchenfivc  fentence^ 
not  only  deprived  them  of  liberty  and  property,  but  of  every  rigfct 
incident  to  humanity*  They  confidered  it  as  a  falvo  for  the  honour  tf 
parliament^  in  repealing  an  aflf  which  had  fb  lately  received  their  ianC' 
tion,  and  flactered  themfelves  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter^  and'  that 
although  the  right  of  taxation  was  in  words  retained,  it  would  never 
be  exercifed.  Unwilling  to  contend  about  paper  ckdms  of  ideal  fupre* 
macy,  they  returned  to  their  habits  of  good  humour  with  the  Parent 
State* 

The  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  in  a  relative  conneftion  with  ail  its  cir- 
eumftances  and  con&quences,  was  the  firft  direft  ftep  to  American  io" 
dependency.  The  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  not  only  left  un- 
decided>  but  a  foundatloft  was  laid  for  their  extending  at  »  future  pe- 
riod, to  the  impoffibility  of  a  compromife.  Though  for  the  prefent 
Great  Britain  receded  from  enfoscing  her  claim  of  American  revenu^r 
a  numerous  party,  adhering  to  that  fjrftenv  rcferved  diemfelves  for 
more  favourable  circumftances  to  enforce  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
"Colonifts,  more  enlightened  on  the  fubjeft,  and  more  ftiUy  convinced 
of  the  reftitude  of  their  claims,  were  encouraged  to  oppofe  it,  under 
wharfoever  form  it  (hould  appeari  or  under  whatfoeves  dUguife  ic 
Otould  cover  itfelf» 
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Elevated  with  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  from  that  day  for- 
rard,  inftcad  of  feeling  themfelves  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  they 
:>nceived  that,  in  refpedl  to  commerce,  (he  was  dependent  on  them* 
t  infpired  them  with  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  importance  of  their  trade, 
lat  they  confidered  the  Mother  Country  to  be.  brought  under  greater 
bligation$  to  them,    for  purchafing  her  manufadures,  than  they  were' 

>  her  for  protedion  and  the  adminiftration  of. civil  gpvesnment». 
'he  Freemen  of  Britiih  America,  impreiTed  with  the  exalting  ferfti« 
lents  of  patriotifm  and  of  liberty,  conceived  it  to*  be  within  their 
9wer,  by  future  combinations,  at  any  time  tq  convulfe,  if  not  to 
mkrupt,  the  nation  from  which  they-fprung. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  were  ftrengthened  by  their  local  iituaxion,  fa- 
wring  ideas,  as  extenfive  as  the  unexplored' continent  of- which  they^ 
ere  inhabitants.  While  the  pride  of  Britons  revolted  at  the  thought, 
'their  Colonies  refufing  fubje^on  to  that  Parliajtient  which  they: 
>eyed,  tke  Americans  with  equal  haughtinefs  exclaimed  <<  (hall  the. 
Ktty  idand  of  Great  Briton,  fcarce  a  fpeck  on  the  map  of  the  worldf. 
ontroul  the  free  citi;&ens  of  the  great  continent  of  America  ?"• 

Thefe  hi^  foonding  pieten(ions  would  have  been  harmlefs,  or  at. 
oft,  fpent  themfelves  in  words,  had  not  a  ruinous  polfcy,  untaught 
r  recent  experience,  called  them  into  ferious  adlion.  Though  the. 
unp  ad  was  repealed,  an  American  revenue  was  ftill  a  favourite  o^-. 
^  with  many  in  Great  Britain^  The  equity  and  the  advantage  o£ 
Lxiiig  the  Colonics  by  parlijynentary  authority  \yere  very  apparent. 

>  their  underftandings,  but  the  mode  of  sffeding  it,  without  hazard*. 
g  the  public  tranquility,  was  not  fo  obvious,  Mr.  Charles  Town* 
od,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pawned  his  Grqdit,to. 
compli(h  what  many  fo  eame(Hy  dfi(ired.  He  accordingly  brought 
to  parHament,  in  1 767,  a  bill  for  granting  duties  in  the  Bciti(h  Co* 
^cs  on  glafs,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  which  was  afterwards 
^Qed  into  a  law.  If  the  fmall  duties  impofed  on  thefe  articles  had 
deeded  the  ftamp  ad,  they  might  have  pafled  unobferved :  but  thc^ 
%  difcuflions  occafioned  by  that  ad,  had  produced  amongft  the  Co* 
^ifts,  not  only  an  animated  conviflion  of  their  exemption  from  par* 
UQentary  taxation,  but  a  jealoufy  of  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain* 
he  fentiments  of  the  Americans  oix  this  fubjcd  bore  a  great  re(em* 
ance  to  thofe  of  their  Briti(h  ^ui^trymen  of  the  preceding  century^ 

t  the  cafe  of  (hip  money.  The  amount  of  that  tax  was  very  moderate^ 
tde  exceeding  twenty  thoofand  pounds^  It  was  diftributed  upon  the 
ople  with  equality,  and  expended  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
r  kin^oma  yet  aU  th^fe  Gircum(lances  could  not  reconcile  the  people 
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of  England  to  the  impofition.  It  was  entirely  arbitrary.  ■*  By  t)ie 
fame  right,"  faid  they,  <«  any  other  tax  may  be  impofed,"  In  like 
manner  the  Americans  cpnfidered  thefe  fmall  duties  in  the  nature  of 
an  entering  wedge,  defigned  to  make  way  for  others^  which  would  be 
greater  and  heavier.  In  a  relative  conne^on  with  late  adts  of  Farlii- 
ment,  refpedlingdomeftic  manufaflures  and  foreign  commerce,  laws  for 
iropofing  taxes  on  Britifh  commodities  exported  to  the  Colonies,  formed 
a  complete  circle  of  opprefHon,  from  which  there  was  no  poffifailitf 
of  efcaping.  The  Colonifts  had  been,  prevroufly,^  reflrained  from  ma- 
nufadluring  certain  articles  for  their  own  confhmptfon.  Other  a^ 
confined  them  to  the  exclufive  ufe  of  Britifli  merchandize.  The  addr« 
tion  of  duties  put  them  wholly  in  the  power  and  difcretion  of  Great 
Britain;  «  We  are  not,"  faid  they,  "  permitted  to  import  from  any 
nation,  other  than  our  own  Parent  State,  and  have  been  in  fome  cafes 
by  her  retrained  fVom  manufa^uring  for  ourfelves,  and  fhe  dainua 
right  to  do  fo  in  every  inflance  which  is  incompatible  with  her  ia* 
tereft.  To  thefe  reftriftions  we  have  hitherto  fubmittcd,  but  (he  nor 
riies  in  her  demands,  and  impofes  duties  on  thofe  commodities,  tk 
purchafing  of  which,  elfewhere  than  at  her  market,  her  law  forlA 
and  the  manufadluring  of  which  for  our  own  ufe,  (he  may,  any  ua- 
ment.  (he  pleafcis,  reftrain.  If  her  right  is  valid  to  lay  a  fmall  tax,  is 
is  equally  fb  to  lay  a  large  one,  for  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  D» 
mufl  be  guided  excluflvely  by  her  own  opinions  of  our  ability,  aid- of 
the  propriety  of  the  duties  (he  may  impofe.  Nothing  is  left  for  qs  hat 
to  complain  and  pay."  They  contended  that  there  was  no  real  dife<- 
rence  between  the  principle  of  thefe  new  duties  and  the  (lamp  adl,  they 
^ere  both  defigned  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America,  and  in  the  iame 
manner.  The  payment  of  the  duties  impofed  by  the  (lamp  aA,  ini^t 
have  been  eluded  by  the  total  difafe  of  (lamped  paper,  and  fo  might 
the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  by  the  totaj^  difufe  of  thofe  articles  oa 
which  they  were  laid,  but  in  neither  caie,  without  great  difficulty. 
The  Colonrfls  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  beiog 
obliged  totally  to  difufe  articles  of  the  greatell  ncceifity  in  human  lifc 
or  to  pay  a  tax  without  their  confent.  The  fire  of  oppofition,  which 
had  been  fmothered  by  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp  adl,  burned  afrelh  againd 
the  fame  principle  of  taxatior;  exhibited  in  its  new  form.  Mr.  Dick* 
cnfon,  of  Pennfylvania,  on  this  occafion  prefented  to  the  public  t 
fcries  of  letters  figned  the  Farmer,  proving  the  extreme  danger  which 
'  threatened  the  liberties  of  America,  from  their  acquiefisence  in  a  pre* 
cedent  which  might  eflabliih  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
They  were  writttn  with  great  animation^  and  were  read  with  no- 
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«bmmoa  avidity.  Their  reafoning  was  fo  convincing,  that  many  ot 
the  candid  and  difintereiled  citizens  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
that  the  American  oppofltion  to  parliammtary  taxation  was  jaftifiablc. 
The  enormous  fnms  which  the  ftamp  aft  would  have  collected,  had 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  Colonifts  for  their  property.  It  was  now  de^ 
inonftratcd  by  feveral  writers,  cfpecially  by  the  Pennfylvania  Farmer* 
that  a  fmall  tax,  though  more  fpecious,  was  equally  dangerous,  as  it 
eftabli(hed  a  precedent  which  eventually  annihilated  American  pro- 
pcrty.  The  declaratory  aft,  which  at  firft  was  the  fubjeft  of  but  a 
few  comments,  was  now  dilated  upon  as  a  foundation  for  every  fpe- 
cies  of  oppreflion :  and  the  fmall  duties  lately  impofed  were  confidered 
as  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  much  greater  evils. 

Had  the  Colonifls  admitted  the  propriety  of  railing  a  parliamentary 
revenue  among  them,  the  ereftion  of  an  American  board  of  commif- 
iloners  for  managing  it,  which  was  about  this  time  inftituted  at  Boftont 
would  have  been  a  convenience  rather  than  an  injury ;  but  united  a» 
they  were  in  fentlments,  of  the  contrariety  of  that  meafure  to  their 
natural  and  conllitutional  rights,  th«y  ill  brooked  the  innovation*. 
As  it  was  coeval  with  the  new  duties,  they  confidered  it  as  a  certua 
evidence  that  the  projeft  of  an  extenfive  American  revenue,  notwitb-* 
ftanding  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp  aft,  was  ftill  in  contemplation,  A 
^iflike  to  Britifh  taxation  naturally  produced  a  diflike  to  aboard  which 
was  to  be  inftrumental  in  that  bufinefs,  and  occafioned  many  infolts  ta 
its  commiflioners.  ' 

The  revenue  aft  of  1767  produced  rcfolves,  petitions,  addreflfett. 
^nd  lemonftranoes,  fimilar  to  thofe  with  which  the  Colonics  oppofed 
the  fiamp  aft.  It  alfo  gave  riie  to  a  fecond  affociation  for  fvlfpending 
farther  importations  of  Britifh  manufaftures,  till  thefe  offenfive  dutiea- 
ihould  be  taken  off;  Uniformity,  in  thefe  meafures,  was .  promoted 
by  a  circular  letter  from  the  Aflembly  of  MaiTachufetts  to  the  fpeakers 
of  other  affemblies.  This  ftated  the  petitions  and  reprefentatipnsi 
which  they  had  forwarded  againft  the  late  duties,  and  ftrongly  pointed 
out  the  great  difficulties,  that  mufl  arife  to  themfelves  and  their  con- 
ftituents,  from  the  operation  of  afts  of  parliament  impofing  duties  on 
the  unrcprefented  Arherican  Colonies,  and  requeftcd  a  reciprocal  free 
communication  on  public  affairs.  Mofl  of  the  Provincial  Affemblies, 
as  they  had  opportunities  of  deliberating  on  the  fubjeft,  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Maffachufetts  Affembly,  and  harmonized  with 
them  in  the  meafures  which  they  had  adopted.  In  refolves,  they  flated 
their  rights,  in  firm  but  decent  language  i  and  in  petitions,  they  prayed 

for 
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for  a  repeal  of  the  late  aAs,  which  they  confidered  as  infringcioeau 
on  their  liberties. 

It  is  not  uui^oiiable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Minitler  who  pUaned 
thefe  duties*  hoped-  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  regulations  of 
trade.    He  might  alfo  prefuaie»  that  as  they  amounted  cmly  to  an 
inconiidf  rable  fum*  they  would  not  give  any  alarm.    The  circulu 
letter  of  the  Mafladiufetts  AQemblyt  which  kid  the  foundation  for 
united  petitions  againft  thcmt  gavet  thereforc>  great  ofience.    Lord 
Hilliborough,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Statp  for 
thp  American  d^rtmeat*  wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  re- 
fpeAlre  pEoviaces,   utging  them  to  exert  their  influence*  to  prevent 
the  aflemblies  from  taken  any  notice  of  it*  and  he  called  on  the  Mafla- 
chufetts  Aflembly  to  refcind  their  proceedings  on  that  fubjed.    This 
meafvre  'was  both  injudicious  and  irritating.    To  require  a  public 
body  to  refcind  a  refoluUon*  for  fending  a  letter*  which  was  alreadf 
f^ntf  anfwered*  and  adled  upon*  was  a  bad  fpecimen  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  nrw  minifter.    To  call  a  vote*  for  fending  a  circular  letter  to  invite 
the  aiTemblie^  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  to  communicate  together 
in  the  purfuit  of  legal  roeafures  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  grievance^  "i 
flagitious  attempt  to  diflnrb  the  public  peace*"  appeared  to  the  Colonic 
a.  very  injudicious  application  of  harlh  epithets  to  their  oonftitutional 
rig)it  of  petitioning.    To  threaten  ^  new  houCe  of  aflembly  with  diiTolu* 
t^9n*.i^.cafe  of  their  not  agreeing  to  refcind  2^1  a£l  of  a  former  a^fiuDhl/ 
which  was  not  executory*  but  executed*  clafhed  no  lefs  with  the  di^ttf 
of  common  fcnfe*  than  the  conftitutional  rights  of  BritUh  Colonics.  The 
propofition  for  refcindiqg  was  negatived*  by  a  majority  of  ninety-tvotOLs 
feventeea.  The  aiTembly  was  immediately  diflqlved*  as  had  been  threat* — 
eVied.  This  procedure  of  the  new  Secretary  was  confidered  by  the  Co— 
lonifts  as  an  attempt  to  fupprefs  all-communication  of  fentiment  betweea 
them*  and  to  prevent  their  united  fupplications  from  reiLching  the  royal 
ear.  It  ^nfwered  no  one  valuable  purpofe*  but  naturally  tended  to  mifcbiei 
The  bad  humour*  which  from  fucceflive  irritation  already  too  mocb 
prevailed*  was  about  this  time*  June  xq»  1768*  wrought  up  to  a  h^ 
pitch  of  refentment  and  violence*  on  occaiion  of  the  feizure  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  floop  Liberty*  for  not  having  entered  all  the  wines  (he  bad 
brought  from  Madeira.     Tfee  popularity  of  her  owner*  the  name  of  the 
Hoop*  and  the  general  averfion  to  the  board  of  commiiToners  and  parlia* 
mentary  taxation*  concurred  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
^j^fented  the  removal  of  the  floop  from  the  wharf,  as  implying  an  ^ 
prehen^on  of  a  refcae.    They  ufed  evpry  means  in  their  power  to  iiK 
tpjrupt  the  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  bufmefs  j  and  numbcn 
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f wore  that  they  would  be  revenged.    Mr.  Harrifon  the  coflcftor,  Mr* 
Hallowell  the  comptroller,  and  Mr.  Irwine  the  infpe^r  of  imports 
and  exports,  were  fo  roughly  handled,  as  to  bring  their  lives  in  dangeU 
The  windows  of  fome  of  their  hodfes  were  broken,  and  the  boat  of  the 
colledor  was  dragged  through  the  town,  and  burned  OA  fhecorinnoA. 
Such  was  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  many  of  Ac  irillabitahts,  that 
the  commifHoners  of  the  cuftoms  thought  proper  to  retire  da  board  thb 
Romney  man  of  war ;  and  afterwards  to  CafUe  WiHi&ihtf    Tfie'dOcEh* 
miflioners,  from  the  firft  moment  of  theif  inftitutfota,  had  Been  aiireyid* 
fore  to  the  people  of  Bofton.  •  This,  tliough  partly  owing  16  thctr 
afHve  zeal  in  dete^ing  fmugglen,  principally  arofefroih  tbe'ajlbciaticrfi^ 
which  exifled  iu  the  minds  of  the  inhabitant,  between  that  l>oard  anft 
am  American  revenue.    The  declaratory  a  A  of  1766,  the  tevenueaft  ok 
1767 ;  together  with  the  pomp  and  expence  of  this  h02ttif' fo  dHpKM 
poitionate  to  the  fmall  income  of  the  pfefent  duties,  c6nfpired  to  coo-i 
Viace  not  only  the  few  who  were  benefited  by  fmugglingr  but  the  ^teic 
%ody  of  enlightened  freemen,  that  farther  and  greater  Impofitionsof 
jpiiHamentary  taxes  were  intended.    In  proportion,  as  this  opimdh 
■gained  ground,  the  inhabitants  became  more  difrefpedlfnl  to  the  ex<^ 
ccKtve  officer*  of  the  revenue,  and  more  difpofed,  in  the  fjteniy  of  j^« 
triotifm,   to  commit  outrages  on  their  perfons  and  property,    Tbb 
conftant  bickering  that  exifted  between  them  and  the  inhabitants^  to^  • 
^ther  with  the  fteady  eppofition  given  by  the  latter  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  olEeial  duties  of  the   former,  induced  the  eommiffioneh  and 
friends  of  the  American  revenue^  to  (blicit  the  ptote^on  of  a  regular 
force,  to  be  Rationed  at  Boilon.     In  compliance  with  their  wiihes,  h2s< 
Majefty  ordered  two  regiments  and  fome  armed  veflels  to  repair  thither,* 
ibr  fupporting  and  aflifting  the  officers  of  the  cuHoms  in  the  execution 
«>f  their  duty*    This  roftrained  the  active  exertion  of  that  turbulehr. 
ipirit,  which  fince  the  paiiing  of  the  late  fevenoe  law»  had  r^vivedy 
IkUt  it  added  to  the  pre-exifting  caufes  thereof. 

When  it  wis  reported  in  Bofton,  that  one  or  more  regiments  Wen? 
Ordered  there,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  aiid  a  commit.* 
tee  appointed  to  requeft  the  Governor  to  ifTue  precepts  for  convening 
a  general  aflcmbly..  He  replied,  <*  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
their  recjoeft,  till  he  had  received  his  Majefty's  commands  for  that 
imrpofe."  The  anfwer  being  reported,  September  13,  fome  fpiriti^ 
Tefohitions  were  adopted .^  In  particular,  it  was  voted,  that  the  fdeft 
men  of  Bofton*  (hould  wrke  to  the  feled  men -of  other  towns,  to  pn>» 
pofe^that  a  convention  beheld,  of  deputies  from  each,  to  meet  at 
rancml-hali/  in  Bofton,  on  the  zzi  inftant.    It  w^.-^  ^x.ti^ira.\^s  ^<:iXfc\^ 
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«  That  as  there  is  apprehenfion  in  the  minds  of  many>  of  an  approachiiTf 
war  with  France>  thofe  inhabitants^  who  are  not  provided^  be  requeued 
to  furnifh  themfelves  forthwith  with  arms." 

Ninety-fix  towns>  and  eight  diftri^y  agreed  to  the  propofal  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton^  and  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  conven- 
tionj  but  the  town  of  Hatfield  refufed  its  concurrence.  When  the  depu- 
ties mety  they  condu6led  themfelves  with  moderation}  difclaimed  all 
.le^flatire  authority^  advifed  the  people  to  pay  the  greateft  deference  to 
.govemmenty  and  to  wait  patiently  for  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  from 
.liis  Majefty's  wifdom  and  moderation.  After  ftating  to  the  world  the 
caafes  of  their  meeting*  and  an  accovnt  of  their  proceedings^  they  di£* 
iblved  themfelvesy  after  a  fhort  feffien*  and  went  home. 

Within  a  day  after  the  convention  broke  ap>  the  expe£led  regiments 
.aurrivedi  and  were  peaceably  received.  Hints  had  been  thrown  out  by 
fome  idle  people  that  they  (hould  not  be  permitted  to  oome  on  ihore.  Pre« 
parations  were  made  by  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour*  t» 
fire  on  the  town^  in  cafe  oppofition  had  been  made  to  their  landing*  bat 
.the  crifis  for  an  appeal  to  arms  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  hoped  by 
fome>  that  the  folly  and  rage  of  the  Boftonians  would  have  led  them 
to  this  ra(h  meafure,  and  thereby  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
giving  them  fome  naval  and  military  corredlion*  but  both  prudence  and 
policy  induced  thfixn  to  adopt  a  more  temperate  line  of  condu6l« 

While  the  contention  was  kept  alive  by  the  fucceflive  irritations* 
which  have  been  mentioned*  there  was*  particularly  in  Mafiachuletts*  a 
fpeciei  of  warfare  carried  on  between  the  royal  governors*  and  the  pro* 
vincial  afiemblies.  Each  watched  the  other  with  all  the  jealoufy>  which 
flrong  diftruft  could  infpire.  The  latter  regarded  the  former  as  inftru- 
ments  of  power*  wifliing  ro  pay  their  court  to  the  Mother  Countiyf 
by  curbing  the  fpirit  of  American  freedom*  and  the  fornex  kept  a 
flridl  eye  on  the  latter*  left  they  might  fmooth  the  way  to  independency* 
at  which  they  were  charged,  with  aiming.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutchinfon*  of  MafTachuiTetts*  virtually  challenged  the  afiombly  to  a 
difpute*  on.the  ground. of  the  controverfy  between  the  two  countries* 
This  was  accepted  by  the  latter*  and  the  fubjefl  difcufied  with  all  the 
fubtilty  of  argument*  which  the  ingenuity  of  either  party  couki  fugged. 

Whe  war  of  words  was  not  confined  to  the  Colonies.    While  the 

I 

American  afiemblies  pafied  refolutions*  afTerting  their  exclufive  right  to 
tax  their  conftituents*  the  Parliament  by  refolves  alTerted  their  unlimited 
fupremacy  in  and  over  the  Colonies.    While  the  former*  iu  their  pulv 
lie  afls>  difclaimed  all  views  of  independence*  they  were  fucceffiTely  s&* 
prefcntcd  in  parliamcntaiy  icCo\\^^>  io^^^T^^^<i\i&^>wA'adt<li«fli»froiB 
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»  and  Commons,  as  being  in  a  ftate  of  difobedience  to  law  and  go- 
:ient,  and  as  having  proceeded  to  mcafures  fubvcrfive  of  the  con- 
on,  and  manlfeding  a  difpo^tion  to  throw  off  all  fubordination 
-eat-Britain. 

February,  1769,  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  went  one  ftep  beyond 
at  had  preceded.  They  then  concurred  in  a  joint  addrefs  to  his 
[ly,  in  which  they  expreffed  their  (atisfadion  in  the  meafures  his 
[ly  had  purfued — gave  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  that  they  would 
Lially  fupport  him  in  fuch  farther  meafures  as  might  be  found  ne- 
y  to  maintain  the  civil  magiftratcs  in  a  due  execution  of  the 
in  Maffachufett's-Bay,  and  bcfeeched  him  **  to  direft  the  go- 
>r  to  take  the  mod  eflfe^ual  methods  for  procuring  the  fuUeft  infor- 
)n>  touching  all  treafons  or  mifprifions  of  treafons  committed 
n  the  government,  fince  the  30th  day  of  December,  1767 ;  and  to 
mit  the  fame,  together  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were 
adlive  in  the  commiflion  of  fuch  offences,  to  one  of  the  fecretaries 
ate,  in  order  that  his  Majefty  might  iiTue  a  fpecial  commiflion  for 
iring  of,  hearing,  and  determining,  the  faid  offences,  within  the 
a  of  Great  Britain,  purfuant  to  the  proviiions  of  the  ftatute  of  the 
I  of  King  Henry  the  8th."  The  latter  part  of  this  addrefs,  which 
ofed  the  bringing  of  delinquents  from  Maflachufetts,  to  be  tried  at 
bunal  in  Great  Britain,  for  crimes  committed  in  America^  under- 
t  many  fevcre  animadverlions,  '  ^ 

:  was  afferted  to  be  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  confti- 
)n,  for  In  England  a  man  charged  with  a  crime,  had  a  tight  to  be 
I  in  the  country  in  which  his  ofience  w^s  fuppofed  to  have  been 
tnitted.  **  juftice  is  regularly  and  impartially  adminiflered  in  oUr 
t,"  faid  the  Colonics,  •*  and  yet  by  direftion  of  Parliament,  offend-: 
are  to  be  taken  by  force,  together  with  all  fuch  perfons  as  may  be 
ted  out  as  witneffes,  and  carried  to  England,  there  to  be  tried  in  sL 
nt  land,  by  a  jury  of  Grangers,  and  fubjedl  to  all  the  difadvantage? 
:h  refult  from  want  of  friends,  want  of  witneffes,  and  want  of 
ey." 

he  Houfe  of  Burgeffes  of  Virginia  met  foon  after  official  accounts 
he  joint  addreffes  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  this  fubjedl  reached 
rica;andinafew  days  after  their  meeting,  paffedrefolutions  exprefling 
^ir  exclufive  right  to  tax  their  conilituents>  and  their  right  to  peti- 
theit  Sovereign  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  lawfulnefs  of 
iting  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Colonies  in  praying  for  the 
>  interpofition  in  favour  of  the  violated  rights  of  America ;  and 
all  trials  for  treafon,  or  for  any  crime  whatfoev^r^  committed  in 
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that  Colony,  ought  to  be  before  his  Majcfty's  courts  within  the  (aid 
Colony ;  and  that  the  fcizing  any  perfon  refiding  in  the  faid  Colony, 
fufpcd^ed  of  any  crime  whatfocver  committed  therein,  and  fending  fuch 
perfon  to  places  beyond  the  fea  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatory  ef 
the  rights  of  Britifli  fubjcfts."  The  next  day  Lord  Botetourt,  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  fent  for  the  Houfe  of  Burgpflcs  and  addrefled  them 
as  follows  :  <•  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes, 
I  have  heard  of  your  refolvcs,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effc^s.  You  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  diflblve  you,  and  you  are  diffolved  accordingly." 

The  Affembly.of  North-Carolina  adopted  refolntions,  fimilar  to  thofc 
of  Virginia,  for  which  Tyron  their  governor  diffolved  them.    The 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  Affembly 
of  North-Carolina,   after  their  diffolution,  met  as  private  gentlemen, 
chofe  their  late  fpeakers  moderators,  and  adopted  refolutions  againft  im- 
porting Britifh  goods.     The  non-importation  agreement  was  in  this 
manner  foru  arded  by  the  very  meafurcs  which  were  intended  to  curb 
the  fpirit  of  American  freedom,  from  which  it  fprung.     Meetings  of 
the  affociators  were  regularly  held  in  the  various  provinces.     Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  examine  all  veffels  arriving  from  Britain.     Cen- 
fares  were  freely  paffed  on  fuch  as  refufed  to  concur  in  thefc  affociations,  ' 
and  their  names  publiftied  in  the  newfpapcrs  as  enemies  to  their  country. 
The  regular  afts  of  the  Provincial  Affemblies  were  not  fo  much  refpe^cd 
and  obeyed  as  the  decrees  of  thefe  committees,  the  affociations  were  in 
general,  as  well  obferved  as  could  be  cxpeded,  notwithflanding  there 
were  fome  coUufions.     The  fear  of  mobs,  of  public  refentment  and 
contempt,  co-operating  with  patriotifm,  preponderated  over  private  in- 
tereft  and  convenience.     One  of  the  importing  merchants  of  Bofton, 
who  hefitated  in  his  compliance  with  the  determination'  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  tradefmen,   with  an  axeman 
and  carpenter  at  their  head,  who  informed  him,  "  that  one  thonfand 
men  were  waiting  for  his  anfwer,  and  that  if  he  refufed*-  to  comply, 
they  could  not  tctt  what  niight  be  the  confequence."     He  complied,  and 
the  ncwfpapers  foon  after  publifhed,  that  he  did  it  voluntarily. 

In  Bofton,  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinfon  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
counter  affociation,  but  without  efiedl.  The  friends  of  importation  ob- 
jefted,  that  till  Parliament  made  provifion  for  the  punilhment  of  the 
confederacies  againft  importation,  a  counter-affociation  would  anfwer 
no  other  purpofe,  than  to  expofe  the  aflbciators  to  popular  rage. 

The  Boftonians,  about  this  time,  went  one  ftep  farther.  They  re- 
Hiipped  goods  to  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  ftoring  them  as  formerly. 
This  was  itfolved  upon  in  a  lowiv  ia«^Ti^%  ^xv  iJat  \s&rc^t&m  of  an 
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>  itanty  who  communicated  a  letter  that  he  had  lately  received  from  a 
Ijer  of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  faid,  "  that  Ihipping  back  ten 
and  pounds  worth  of  goods  would  do  more  than  (loring  a  hundred 
and.**  Thia  turned  the  fcale,  and  procured  a  majority  of  votes 
-fliipping.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  other  inftances,  the 
ices  of  the  Colonics  were  foftered  by  individuals  in  Great  Britain. 
Txiber  of  thefe  were  in  principle  with  the  Americans^  in  denying 
^ht  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  but  others  wjere  more  influenced  by 
rit  of  oppofition  to  the  minifterial  majority)  th^n  by  a  regard  to 
Daftitutional  liberties  of  cither  country. 

le  non-importation  agreement  had  now  lafted  fome  time,  and  by 
^es  had  become  general.  Several  of  the  colonial  aifeitablies  had 
diflblvedi  or  prorogued,  for  afferting  the  rights  of  their  conftir 
:s.  The  royal  governors,  and  other  friends  to  an  American  revenue, 
chagrined.  The  Colonifts  were  irritated.  Good  men,  both  in 
and  and  America,  deplored  theie  untoward  events,  and  beheld  with 
em  an  increafing  ill  humour  between  thofe,  who  were  bound  by  in- 
t  and  af&^ion  to  be  friends  to  each  othejr. 

confequence  of  the  American  non-importation  agreement,  founded 
tpofition  to  the  duties  in  1767,  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
rienced  a  renewal  of  the  diftrefles,  which  followed  the  adoption  of 
ir  refolutions  in  the  year  1765,  the  repeal  of  thefr  duties  was  there- 
'elicited  by  the  fame  influence,  which  had  procqred  the  repeal  of  the 

>  ad.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  adted  without  deciiion.  Inftead  of 
/ering  in  their  own  fyftem  of  coercion,  or  indeed  in  any  one  uniform 
n  of  colonial  government,  they  (truck  out  a  middle  line,  embarrafled 
the  confequences,  both  of  feverity  and  of  lenity,  and  which  was 
)ut  the  complete  benefits  of  either.  Soon  after  the  fpirited  addrefs 
i  Majefly,  lafl  mentioned,  had  paflTed  both  Houfes  of  .Parliament, 
inces  were  given  for  repealing  all  the  duties  impofed  in  1767,  ex* 
ig  that  jpf  three-pence  per  pound  on  tea. 

ixious  on  the  one  hand  to  eftablifh  parliamentar}'  fupremacy,  and  on 
ther,  afraid  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  oppofition,  they  conceded  enough 
saken  the  former,  and  yet  not  enough  to  fatisfy  the  latter.  Had 
I  Britain  generoufly  repealed  the  whole,  and  for  ever  relinquiihed  all 
to  the  right,  or  even  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  taxation,  the  union 
:  two  countries  might  have  lafled  for  ages.  Had  (he  feriouily  de- 
led to  compel  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Colonies,  nothing  could  have 
DQOie  unfriendly  to  this  aefign,  than  her  repeated  conceffions  to 
reiterated  affociations.  The  declaratory  a^,  and  the  reiervation  of 
ity  on  tea^  left  the  caufe  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in 

3  M  a  ^>aJ\ 
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full  force ;  bat  tlie  former  was  only  a  claim  on  paper*  ftftd  the  latter 
teight  be  evaded,  by  refufing  to  pnrchafe  any  tea  on  which  the  parlia- 
mentary tax  was  impofed.    The  Colonifts,  therefore,  conceiving  that 
their  commerce  might  be  re-ncwcd,  withoot  eftablifhing  any  precedent 
injurious  to  their  liberties,  relaxed  in  their  aflbciations,  in  every  particu- 
lar, except  tea,  and  immediately  recommenced  the  importation  of  all 
ether  articles  of  merchandife.     A  political  calm  onoe  more  took  place. 
The  Parent  State  might  now  have  clofed  the  difpute  for  ever,  and  ho- 
nourably receded,    without    a  formal  relinqui(hment   of  her  claims. 
Kcither  the  refervation  of  the  duty  pn  tea,  by  the  firitifh  Parliament^ 
noT  the  exceptions  made  by  the  Colonids,  of  importing'no  tea*  on  which 
a  duty  was  impofed,  would,  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  opera- 
tion, have  difturbed  the    returning   harmony  of  the  two  countries. 
Without  frefh  irritation,  their  wounds  might  have  healed^  and  not  a  fca( 
been  left  behind. 

Thefe  two  abortive  attempts  to  raife  a  parliamentary  revenue  ia 
America,  caufed  a  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonifts,  and  gav« 
birth  to  many  inquiries  refpeding  their  natural  rights.  Reflexions  airi 
learonings  on  thn  fubjed'proiiuced  ahigh  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a  geneni 
convidion  that  there  could  be  no  fecurity  for  their  property,  if  thcj 
were  to  be  taxed  at  the  difcretion  of  a  fiririih  Parliament,  in  which  they 
were  unreprefented,  and  over  which  they  had  no  controuK  A  determi- 
nation not  only  to  oppofe  this  new  claim  of  taxation,  but  to  keep  a  ftriA 
watch,  left  it  might  be  eftablifhed  in  fome  difguifed  form,  took  fo&f* 
£oTi  of  their  minds. 

It  commonly  happens  in  the  difcufTion  of  doubtful  claims  betwetn 
fiates,  that  the  ground  of  the  original  difpute  infenfibly  changes.  Whea 
the  mind  is  employed  in  inveftigating  one  fuhje^t,  others  aflbciated  with 
it,  naturally  prefent  themfeives.  In  the  courfe  of  inquiries  on  the  fab- 
jedof  parliamentary  taxation,  the  reftridion  on  the  trade  of  the  Colo- 
nifts — the  neceflity  that  was  impofed  on  them  to  purchafe  Britifti  anci 
other  manufadures,  loaded  with  their  full  proportion  of  all  taxes  paid 
by  thofe  who  made  or  fold  them,  became  more  generally  known. 
While  American  writers  were  viivdicating  their  country  fiom  the  charge 
of  contributing  nothing  to  the  common  expences  of  the  empire,  they 
were  led  to  fet  off  to  their  credit,  the  difadvantage  of  their  being  con- 
fined exclufively  to  purchafe  fuch  manufactures  in  Britain.  They  in- 
ftituted  calculations,  by  which  they  demonftrated  that  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade,  drew  from  them  greater  fnms  for  the  fupport  of  gcireniDeflt, 
CJian  v^'cre  ufually  paid  by  an  equal  nnmber  of  their  fellow  citixeiis  ef 
Crcsit  Btitiiin  i  zxA  tl\at  ta^aLim>  (u^i^d^^s^x^  l'&ODk^\!^sGM^Y«^'^ 
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leave  them  in  a  date  of  perfeift  uncompeafated  flatery.  The  inveftiga- 
tion  of  thefe  fubje^s  brought  matters  into  view  which  the  friends  Of 
union  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  fight,  Thefe  eircumftancesy  together 
with  the  extenfive  population  of  the  Eaftem  States,  and  their  adventur- 
ous  fpirit  of  commerce*  fuggefted  to  fome  bold  fpirits,  that  noc  only 
Britifh  taxation,  but  Britifh  navigation  laws,  were  unfriendly  to  the  in« 
terefts  of  America.  Speculations  of  this  magnitude  fuiced  well  with 
the  extenfive  views  of  fome  capital  merchants,^  but  never  would  have 
roufed  the  bulk  of  the  people^  had  not  new  matter  brought  the  difpuie 
between  the  two  countries  to  a  pointy  in  which  every  individual  was 
inteFefted, 

On  reviewing  the  conduft  of  the  Britilh  miniftry  refpeding  the  Colp* 
pies>  much  weaknefs  as  well  as  folly  appears.  For  a  fucceflion  of  years 
there  was  a  ftcady  purfuit  of  American  revenue,  but  great  inconfiftence 
in  the  projefls  for  obtaining  it.  In  one  moment  the  Parliament  was 
for  enforcing  their  laws,  the  next  for  repealing  them.  Doing  and  un- 
doing, menacing  and  fubmitting,  ftraining  and  relaxing,  followed 
l^eh  other  in  alternate  fucceifion.  The  objed  of  admitiiftration,  though 
twice  relinqnifhed  as  to  prefent  efficiency}  was  invariably  purfued,  but 
without  any  unity  of  fyftcm. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1769,  the  King  in  his  fpeech  to  Parliament 
bighly  applauded  their  hearty  concurrence,  in  maintaining  the  execution 
of  the  laws  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Five  days  after  this  fpeech> 
ILord  Hillfborough,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  wrote  to  Lord 
Botetourt,  governor  of  Virginia :  "  I  can  take  upon  me  to  afTure  you, 
liotwithftanding  infoimations  to  the  contrary,  from  men  with  fadious 
l&nd  feditious  views,  that  his  Majefly's  pre(ent  adminiftration  have  at  no 
time  entertained  a  defignr  to  propofe  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  farther 
taxes  upon  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing^a  revenue,  and  that  it  is 
at  prefent  their  intention  to  propofe  the  next  fefiion  of  Parliament,  to 
take  off  the  duties  upon  glafs,  paper,  and  colours,  upon  coniideration  of 
fuch  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce," The  governor  was  alfo  informed,  that  **  his  Majefty  relied 
Qpon  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  to  make  fuch  an  explanation  of  his 
Majefty's  meafures,  as  would  tend  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  re- 
^ftablifh  mutual  confidence  and  afiedion  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies."  In  the  exad  fpirit  of  his  infirudlions.  Lord  Bote- 
tourt addrcffed  the  Virginia  Aflembly  as  follows :  •*  It  may  poffibly  be 
objefled,  that  as  his  Majefty's  prefent  adminiftation  are  not  immortal^ 
their  fucceifors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to  undo  what  the  prefent  mi- 

ers  (hall  have  alteoipted  to  perform^  and  to  tW  qV^^Oaoil\  ^^sl  ^m^ 
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but  this  anfwcr>  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the;  plan  I  have  ilsited 
to  you  will  cert^nly  take  place^  that  it  wil}  never  be  departed  from} 
and  fo  determined  am  I  for  ever  to  abide  by  it^  that  I  will  be  content  to 
be  declared  infamousj  if  1  do  not  to  the  laft  hour  si£  my  life,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  ocpafions,  exert  tvtry  power,  with 
ivhich  I  either  am,  or  ever  (hall  be  ^  legally  inveiled,  in  order  to 
obtain  and  maintain  for  the  continent  of  America,  that  fatisfadion 
which  I  have  been  apthorifed  to  promife  this  day,  by  the  confidential 
fervanu  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
rates  his  honour  fo  high,  that  he  would  rather  part  \vitb  his  crowp,  than 
preferve  it  by  deceit." 

Theieafluranceswere  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  by  the  Virginians, 
They  viewed  them  as  pledging  his  Majefty  for  fccurity,  that  the  late  de? 
fign  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  America  was  abandoned,  and  never  more 
to  be  refumed.  The  Aflcmbly  of  Virginia,  in  anfwer  to  Lord  Bote- 
tourt,  cxpreiTed  themfelves  thus :  <<  We  are  fure  our  mod  gracious  fove- 
reign,  under  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential  fervants, 
will  remain  immutable  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  juftice,  and  that  he  is 
incapable  of  deceiving  his  faithful  fubjedls ;  and  we  efteem  your  Lord- 
ihip's  information  not  only  as  warranted^  but  ev^n  f^^i^UQed  by  th; 
royal  word," 

How  far  thefe  folemn  engagements  with  the  Americans  were  obferyedi 
fubfequent  events  will  demonflrate*  In  a  perfed  reliance  on  them,  mo^ 
of  the  Colonics  returned  to  their  ancient  habits  of  good  humour,  and 
ilattered  themfelves  that  no  future  Parliament  woqld  undertake  to  give 
or  grant  away  their  property. 

From  the  royal  and  minifterial  aiTu ranees  given  in  favour  of  Amerio^ 
in  the  year  1769,  and  the  fubfequent  repeal  in  1770,  of  five  (ixths  of 
the  duties  which  had  been  impofed  in  1767,  together  with  the  confe- 
quent  renewal  of  the  mercantile  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies,  many  hoped  that  the  contention  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  was  finally  clofed.     In  all  the  provinces,  excepting  Ma0achufett% 
appearances  feemcd  to  favour  that  opinion.     Many  ii^ci^ents  operated 
there  to  tlie  prejudice  of  that  harmony,  which  had  begqn  e^ey^beie  to 
return.     The  Rationing  a  military  force  among  therp  w^s'^  fruitful 
fource  of  uneafincfs.     The  royal  army  had  been  brought  thither,  with 
the  avowed  defign  of  enforcing  fubmiiiion  to  the  Mother  Country^ 
Speeches  from  the  throne,  and  addreiT^s  frpm  both-Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  taught  them  to  look  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a  fadliouSy  turbor 
Jen t  people,   who  aimed  at  throwing  ott'  all  fubordinaticHi  to  Great 
Britain.    They,  on  the  othct  Vvaxid»  ^^ti^  ^KCQ&s>\£«&.\a  \aok  npea  the 
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fcldifery  as  inftrumcnts  of  tyranny,  fcnt  on  purpofc  to  dragoon  them  out 
o£  their  liberties. 

Reciprocal  infults  foured  the  tempers,  and  mutual  Injuries  embittered 
the  paflions,  of  the  oppofite  parties:  beiides,  fome  fiery  fpirits  who 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  have  troops  quartered  among  them«  were 
conftantly  exciting  the  towns-people  to  quarrel  with  the  foldiers. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  fray  took  place  near  Mr.  Gray's  ropewalk^ 
between  a  private  foldicr  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant* 
The  former  was  fupported  by  his  comrades,  the  latter  by  the  rope- 
makers,  till  feveral  on  both  fides  were  involved  in  the  confeqttences^ 
On  the  5th  a  more  dreadful  fcene  was  prefented.  The  foldiers,  when 
under  arms,  were  preffed  upon,  infalted,  and  petted,  by  a  mob  armed 
with  clubs,  flicks,  and  fnowballs  covering  (tones :  they  were  alfb  dared 
to  fire.  In  thiar  fituation,  one  of  the  foldiers  who  had  received  a  blow, 
in  refentment  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggreflbr.  •  This  was  followed  by  a 
fingle  difcharge  from  fix  others.  Three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  town  was  immediately  in 
commotion.  Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the 
town,  together -with  the  advice  of  moderate  men,  prevented  the  townf- 
mcn  from  falling  on  the  foldiers.  The  killed  were  buried  in  one  vaults 
and  in  a  mofk  refpeftful  manner-  to  exprefs  the  indignation  of  the  inha- 
lants at  the  (laughter  of  their  brethren  by  foldiers  quartered  amdng 
tfaem,  in  violation  of  their  civil  liberties.  Prefton  the  captain  who 
commanded,  and  the  party  which  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  were  com- 
mitted to  jail,  and  afterwards  tried.  The  captain  and  fix  of  the  men 
were  acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  manflaughter.  It 
appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  were  abufed,  infulted,  threatened, 
and  pelted,  before  they  fired.  It  was  alfo  proved,  that  only  (even  guns 
were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  the 
jury  to  make  a  favourable  verdift.  The  refult  of  the  trial  refled^ 
great  honour  on  John  Adams  and  Jofiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the 
prifoners,  and  alfo  on  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  an 
cpright  verdict,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinions. 

The  events  of  this  tragical  night  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  were  made  fubfervient  to  important  purpofes.  The  anniverfary  of 
it  was  obferved  with  great  folemnity.  Eloquent  orators  were  fucce(fively 
employed  to  deliver  an  annual  oration,  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of 
it  fre(h  in  their  minds.  On  thefe  occafions  the  ble(fings  of  liberty — the 
horrors  of  (lavery — the  dangers  of  a  (landing  army — the  rights  of  the 
Colonies^  and  a  variety  of  fuch  topics  were  pitfeivx^^  xq  \Jc>&  ^\^\r. 
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yi&w,  under  their  moft  pleafing  and  alarming  forms*  Thefe  andoal 
orations  adminiftered  fuel  to  the  fire  of  libert/i  and  kept  it  burning 
with  an  inceflant  flame. 

The  obftacles  to  returning  harniony)  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned>  were  increafed»  by  making  the  governor  and  judges  in  Mafla- 
chufetts  independent  of  the  province*  Formerly^  they  had  been  paid 
by  yearly  grants  from  the  AfTemblyf  but  about  this  time  provifion  was 
made  for  paying  their  falaries  by  the  crown.  This  was  refented  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  as  an  infraction  of  their  charters,  and  as  deflroy- 
ing  that  balance  of  power  which  is  effcntial  to  free  governments.  That 
the  Crown  ihould  pay  the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice,  was  reprefented 
by  the  Aflembly,  as  a  fpecies  of  bribery,  tending  to  bias  his  judicial 
determinations.  Th^y  made  it  the  foundation  for  impeaching  Mr* 
Jttftioe  Oliver,  before  the  Governor,  but  he  excepted  to  their  proceed- 
ings as  unconstitutional.  The  A^Tembly,  neverthelefs,  gained  two 
points:  they  rendered  the  governor  more  odious  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  increafed  the  public  refpeft  for  themlelves,  as  the  counterpart  of  the; 
Britilh  Houfe  of  Commons^  and  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  perfonal  animofity  between  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinfon  and  fome 
diftinguiihed  patriots  in  Maflachufetts,  contributed  to  perpetuate  a 
flame  of  difcontent  in  that  province  after  it  had  elfe where  vifibly  abated* 
This  was  worked  up,  in  the  year  17739  to  a  high  pitch,  by  a  iingular 
combinatiqn  of  circumftances.  Some  letters  had  been  written^  in  thp 
courfe  of  the  difpute,  by .  Governor  Hutchinfon,  Lieut.  Governor 
Oliver,  and  others,  in  Bofton,  to  perfons  in  power  and  office  in  £ng« 
land,  which  contained  a  very  unfavorable  reprefentation  of  the  ftate 
of  public  a^irs,  and  tended  to  (hew  the  neceiSty  of  coercive  meafurei^ 
and  of  changing  the  chartered  fyftem  of  government^  to  fccure  the 
obedience  of  the  province.  Thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  agent  of  the  province,  who  tranfmitted  them  to  Bofton.  The 
indignation  and  animofity  which  \yas  excited  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Houfe  of  Affembly  agreed  on  a  petition  pnd 
remonft ranee  to  his  Majefty,  in  which  they  charged  their  Governor 
and  Lieut.  Governor  with  being  betrayers  of  their  trufts  and  of  th« 
people  they  governed,  and  of  giving  private,  partial,  and  falie  informa* 
tion.  They  alfo,  Jan.  29, 1774,  declared  them  enemies  to  the  ColomeSf 
and  prayed  for  juftice  againft  then),  and  for  their  fpeedy  removal  fiom 
their  places.  Thefe  charges  were  carried  through  by  a  majority  of 
eighty- two  to  twelve. 

This  petition  and  remonilrance  being  'tranfmitted  to  Enghai,  die 
merits  of  it  were  difcufled  before  his  Majefty 's  privy-couneiLr    Aftier  $» 
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kei^rti^  febforc  that  board,  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  reprcfcnted  the  pro- 
vincc.of  Maflachufetts,  the  Governorand  Lieut*  Governor  were  acquitted. 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  who  defended  the  accufcd  royal  fcrvants,  in  the 
courfe  oEhu  pleadings,  inveighed  againft  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  fevcreft 
langnagei  as  the  fomcntet  of  the  difputes  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  no  protedtioQ  to  this  venerable  fage,  that  being  the  agent  of  Mai&. 
bhullets,  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  conftituents  of  letters 
Written  on  public  afiairs,  calculated  to  overturn  their  chartered  confti- 
tution.  The  age,  refpedlability,  and  high  literary  charadler  of  tW  fub- 
jc^  of  Mh  Wedderburne's  philippic,  turned  the  attention  of  the  public 
on  the  tranfadlion.  The  infult  ofl^red  to  one  of  their  public  agents^ 
and  efpeclaiiy  tD  one  who  was  both  the  idol  and  ornament  of  his  n^ive 
country,  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  That  a  faithful 
fervaiit,  whY>m  they  loved  and  almoft  adored^  (hould  be  infulted  for 
difdlarging  his  official  duty,  rankled  in  their  hearts*  Dr.  Fnmk^n 
ipras  alf<»  immediately  difmifTed  from  the  office  of  deputy  poll-mafter  ge- 
•heid,  which  he  held  under  the  crown.  It  was  not  only  by  his  tranf* 
miflion  of  thefe  letters  that  he  had  given  offence  to  the  Britiih  miniftry, 
but  by  his  popular  writings  in  favour  of  America.  Two  pieces  of  his, 
in  particular,  had  lately  attra€led  a  large  (hare  of  public  attention,  and 
had  an  extienfive  influence  on  both  fides  the  Atlantic.  The  one  pur- 
.portcd  to  be  an  cdift  from  the  King  of  Pruffia,  for  taxing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  as  defcehdantd  of  emigrants  from  his  dominions. 
The  other  was  entitled^  "  Rbles  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  fmall 
bnc.*'  In  both  thefe  he  had  expofed  the  claims  of  the  Mother  Country, 
mud  the  proceedings  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  wirfi  the  feverity  of  poig- 
nant fatife. 

For  tfen  years  thcte  had  now  been  but  little  intermiffion  to  the  difl 

putes  between  Great  Britain  ^id  her  colonies.     Their  refpedive  claims 

had  never  been  compromifed  on  middle  gtound.     The  calm  which  fol- 

•lowed  -the  repeal  of  the  ftnmp  a^i  was  in  a  few  months  difturbed  by  die 

'i^v^nkue  aft  of  the  year  1767.    The  tranquillity  which  followed  the  re- 

jpesl  '•f  five  fixths  of  that  a6l  in  the  year  1770,  was  nothing  more 

than  a  truce.     The  refervation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  made  as  an  avowed 

evidence  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  kept  alive 

«he  jealottfy  of  the  colonics,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  flationing  of  a 

ilaadtqg  army  in  Maflachnietts— the  continuance  of  a  board  of  com* 

tDiffionet)  in  fiofton-^the  conftituting  the  governors  and  judges  of  that 

^rovitooe  independent  of  the  people,  were  ^onftant  fources  of  irritation* 

The  ^dttrcadons  which,  at  this  period,  were  <x>iDmon  between  the  royal 

jgOf?ettion  and  the  principal  atfemblies,  togotbei  m\\i  ti\xmti»v]j^  Nvc^^vcd.* 
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tions  of  the  claims  of  America,  made  the  fubje^fl  £imiliar  to  the  cofe- 
nifts.  The  ground  of  the  controvcrfy  was  canvafled  in  every  company* 
The  more  the  Americans  read,  rcafonedi  and  converfed  on  the  fubjcft, 
the  more  were  they  convinced  of  their  right  to  the  exclufivc  difpofai  of 
their  propcity.  This  was  followed  by  a  determination  to  refift  all  en- 
croachments on  that  palladiirm  of  Britifh  liberty.  They  werfe  as  ftrongly 
convinced  of  their  right  to  refufe  and  refift  parliamentary  taxation^,  as 
the  ruling  powers  of  Great  Britain,  of  their  right  to  demand  and  enforce 
their  fubmiffion  to  it. 

The  claims  of  the  two  countries  being  thus  irreconcileably  oppofed 
to  each  other,  the  partial  calm  which  followed  the  conceffion  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1770,  was  liable  to  difturbance  from  every  incident.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  guarded  conduct  on  both 
fiJcs  could  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  controvcrfy.  Inftead  of  following 
thofe  prudential  meafures  which  would  have  kept  the  ground  of  the  difpotc 
out  of  fight,  an  impcliiic  fchemc  was  concerted  between  the  Britiih  mi- 
niftry  and  the  Eaft  India  Company,  which  placed  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  colonies  in  hoRile  array  againil  each  other. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities  on  the  part  of  thft 
Americans;  and  they  were  brought  on  in  the  following  manner:— 
Though  the  coloniRs  had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement 

againil  tea,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it  had  never- 
thelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though  in  fmaller  quantities  than 
before.  This  was  fenfibly  felt  by  the  Eaft  India  Company^  who  had 
now  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  government ;  in  rccompence 
for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their  lofTes  in  other  refpeds, 
they  were  empowered  to  export  their  tea  from  any  duty  payable  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  permiflion,  feveral  Ihips  freighted  with 
the  commodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  and  proper  agents  ap- 
pointed for  difpofing  of  it.  The  Americans  now  perceiving  that  the 
tax  was  thus  likely  to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  of  not,  deter- 
mined to  take  every  poffible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from  being 
landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  impofEble  to  hinder  the  falc, 
(hould  the  commodity  once  be  brought  on  (horc.  For  this  porpofe  the 
people '  afferabled  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the  tea  was 
configned  to  refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife  folemnly  never  to  re- 
fume  them  ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
merchants,'  and  make  public  teds,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  their  country.  Nor.  was  this  behaviour  confined  to  the 
colony  of  Maffachuffet -s^ay  •,  tVi^  x«^  c>^  i^\^  ^tasvwx."^  «ni^t^  into  tbc 
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ft  with  the  fame  warmth,  and  maniieftcd  the  fame  refolution  to 
fe  the  mother  country. 

the  midft  of  this  confufion  three  (hips  laden  with  tea  arrived  at 
n;  but  fo  much  were  the  captains  alarmed  at  the  difpofition  which 
rd  to  prevail  among  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
.  obtain  the  proper  difcharges  from  the  tea  confignees,  cuftomhoufe, 
governor,  to  return  to  Britain  without  landing  their  cargoes.  The 
s  concerned,  however,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea  to  be 
d,  refufcd  to  grant  the  difcharges  required.  The  (hips,  therefore, 
i  have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  harbour ;  but  the  people,  ap- 
nfive  that  if  they  remained  thel"e  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  fmall 
ities,  and  difpofed  of  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  prevent  it, 
ed  to  deftroy  it  at  once.  This  refolution  was  executed  with  equal 
and  fecrecy.  The  very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned  dii^ 
;e«  had  been  refufed,  a  number  of  people  drcffed  like  Mohawk 
ns,  boarded  the  (hips,  and  threw  into  the  fea  their  whole  cargoes, 
iling  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chefts  of  tea ;  after  which 
•retired  without  making  any  further  difturbance,  or  doing  any 
damage.  No  tea  was  dcftroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame 
was  every  where  manifefted.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  en- 
1  not  to  conduft  the  \effds  up  the  river ;  and  at  Ne^  York,  though 
Dvernor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be  landed  under  theproteftion  of  a  man 
r,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  cuilody  of  the  people,  to 
nt  its  being  fold. 

e  deftrudion  of  the  tea  at  Boflon,  which  liappcned  in  November 
was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  difafters  attending  civil  difcord. 
rnment  finding  themfelves  every  where  infultcd  and  defpiied,  re- 
l  to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  pofiible  means  ;  and  as  Bofton 
)een  the  principle  fcene  of  the  riots  and  outrages,  it  was  deter* 
I  to  punifh  that  city  in  an  exemplar}'  manner.  Parliament  was 
.inted  by  a  meifage  from  his  Majefty  with  the  undutiful  behaviour 
e  city  of  Boflon,  as  weH  as  of  all  the  colonies,  recommending  at 
.me  time  the  nooft  vigorous  and  fpirited  exertions  to  reduce  them 
edience.  Tfhe  parliament  in  its  addrefs  promifed  a  ready  com- 
e;  and  indeed  tlie  Americans,  by  their  fpirited  behaviour,  had 
loft  many  of  jtheir  partifans.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the 
of  Bofton  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been 
yed,  "and  to  fhut  up  its  port  by  armed  veffels  until  the  re- 
ly fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  (hould  be  fubdued ;  which  it  was 
ht  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  total  flop  would  thu  e  put  to  their 
The  hill  was  ftrongly  oppofei  on  the  fame  i^rcuads  that  the 

3  N  a  ^'Ccftx 
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other  had  been ;  aad  it  was  predided>  that  iqftead  of  hairia| 
any  tendency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  An^ericans,  it  woeld  vaSal}&^ 
bly  exafpcrate  them  beyond  any  poiTibility  of  reconciliation,  Thq 
petitions  againfl  it^  prefented  by  the  colony's  agents  pointed  out 
the  fame  confequcnces  in  the  flrongeQ:  ter^y  and  in  the  ;noft  pofitiv^ 
manner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would  fubmk  to  it:  bot 
fttch  was  the  infatuation  attending  every  rank  and  degree  of  i&en|  dut 
it  never  was  imagined  the  Americans  would  dare  to  redft  the  pase&( 
ilate  openly,  but  in  the  end  would  fubmit  impliptly  to  her  cemmaods. 
In  this  confidence  a  third  bill  was  propofed  for  the  impartial  adminiftn- 
tion  of  juflice  on  fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  ia  the  fupprtffioi 
of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts  Bay.  By  this  a^ 
it  was  provided  J  tha(  (hould  any  perfons  afling  in  that  capacity  be  io- 
di6led  for  murder^  and  not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial,  in  the  provioQe. 
they  might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England^  or  to  foms:  other  co^ 
lony,  if  neceflary^  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed  crime. 

Thefe  three  bills  having  paiTed  (o  eafilyy  the  miniftry  propofed  a  foully 
relative  to  the  government  of  Canada ;  whiph>  it  was  faidj  had  ai 
been  fettled  on  any  proper  plan^     By  this  bill  the  extent  of  diat  p» 
vince  was  greatly  enlarg;ed  ^  its  affi^rs  were  put  qnder  the  dire^lioa  i 
a  council,  in  which  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  admitted ;  the  Rooua 
Catholic  clergy  were  fecured  in  their  pofieifions,  and  the  tifnal  perqui* 
iStes.frora  thoie  of  their  own  profeflion.    The  council  above  m^ntioocd 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  tp  be  removcable  at  its  pleafsre ; 
and  to  be  invefted  with  every  legiflativc  power,  excepting  that  of  tax- 
ation. 

No  fooncr  were  thefe  law^  made  known  in  America,  than  they  ce- 
mented the  union  of  the  colonies  beyond  any  pofiibility  of  diifolr- 
ing  it.  The  afTembly  of  Ms^ilachufetts  Bay  had  paf&d  a  vote  again^ 
the  judges  accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  put  the  queftioDt 
Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual  from  the  general  a&qibly  I 
Four  anfwered  in  the  affirmative ;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief«iu(lice  re- 
efed. A  petition  againd  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  bronght  before 
the  governor ;  but  the  latter  refufed  the  accufation,  and  declined  to  in^ 
terfere  in  the  matter ;  but  as  they  ftill  infilled  for  what  they  called 
jufticc  againft  Mr.  Oliver,  thQ  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  U^ 
the  matter  by  diflblving  the  aflcmbly. 

In  this  fituation  of  affair^  a  new  alarm  was  occafioned  hyr  the  news  U 
the  port-bill.  This  had  been  totally  unexpefted,  and  was  received  witl^ 
(he  moft  extravagant  expreffions of  difpleafure  among  the  populace;  aoj 
while  thefe  continiied^  the  new  governor^.  General  Gage».  arrived  fioai 

Eng^ 
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Bngl^d.  He  had  been  chofen  to  this  office  on  account  of  bis  being 
\yell  acquainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to-  the  people  \  b«l 
human  wiidoni  could  not  now  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  flaxnt 
pouLd  be  allayed.  The  firft  ad  of  his  office  as  governor  w^s  to  remove 
(he  aileQibly  to  Salem^  a  town  feventeea  miles  diftant^  in  confequence  of 
the  late  ad.  When  this  was  intimated  to  the  afiembly,  they  leplipd  by 
fequfifting  him  to  appoint  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wxath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  lefufaK  When  met  ac  Salem^  they* 
pafied  a  refolution>  declaring  theneceiTity  of  a  general  congrefs  compoied 
of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces>  in  order  to  takfp  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  at  large  into  coniideration  ;  and  Ave  gentUmen^  remarkable  fbc 
iheir  oppofition  to  the  Britiih  meafuresy  were  chofen  to  reprefent  that  of 
Maffachufctts  Bay.  They  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  draw  up 
a  declaration^  containing  a  detail  of  the  grievances  they  laboured  «ndcr» 
and  the  necefiity  of  exerting  therafelves  againfl:  lawlefs  power;  they  6t 
^rth  the  difregard  Ihown  to  their  petitions,  and  the  attempts  of  Great 
Britain  to>  del!roy  their  ancient  conditution ;  and  concluded  with  ex« 
hotting  the  inhabitants  of  the  coloqy  to  obdrud,  by  every  method  ta 
their  power;  fuch  evil  defigns,  recommending  at  the  fame  tifiie  a  total 
renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from  Gfeat  Britain  till  a  |:edrefi  of 
grievances  could  be  procured. 

Intelligti^e  of  this  declaration  was  carried  ^  the  governor  on  the 
very  day  that  it  w^s  completed  ;  on  which  he  difiblved  the  ai&mbly.. 
'1  ilia  was  followed  by  an  addrefs  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sakm  in  favour 
of  thofc  of  Bofton>  and  concluding  with  thefe  remarkable  words :  *♦  By 
fliutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade 
iTiight  be  turned  hither>  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature^  in  the  fomatiooi 
of  our  harbour^  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  con* 
venient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  we  mul!  be  dead  to  every  idea  of 
ju(lice>  loft  to  all  feelings  of  humanity^  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to 
icize  on  wealthy  and  rai^  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  fu£Scring  net^i^ 
bours." 

Itjiad  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  minifterial  party  at  homey  diat  the 
advantages  which  other  towns  of  the  colony  might  derive  from  the  an«i 
nihilation  of  the  trade  of  Bofton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  ii^ 
the  meafnre  of  (hutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  rejoice  in  it  than  other* 
wife  ;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs  above  mentioned  feemed  to  preclude^ 
^  hope  of  this  kind ;  and  fubfequent  tranfadions  foon  manifefted  it  tor 
\ie  totally  vain*  No  (boner  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  remaining  billf 
piflcd  in  the  feffion  of  17747  than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  cauft 
itf  all  the  colonies.    The  port-bill  had  already  occafioned  violent  conw 
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jpotions  throDghout  them  all.  It  had  been  reprobated  in  provincial 
meetingSy  and  refiilance  even  to  the  laft  had  been  recommended  againft 
fiich  oppreffion.  In  Virginia,  the  ill  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  ihut  up,  was  held  as  a  day  of  humiiistion,  and  a 
public  interceflion  in  favour  of  America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the 
prayer  enjoined  at  this  tim*  was,  that  "  Gpd  would  give  the  people  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofc  every  invafion  of  the  American 
rights."  The  Virginians,  however,  did  not  content  thcmfelves  with 
afls  of  religion.  They  recommended  in  the  flrongeft  manner  a  general 
congrefs  of  all  the  colonies,  as  fully  perfuaded  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any 
colony  in  an  arbitrary  manner  was  in  reality  an  attack -upon  the  whole, 
and  muft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pcnnfylvanla,  howerer,  werelefsfan- 
guine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofely  conneAed  in  the  way  of  trade  with 
Gitat  Britain,  that  the  giving  it  op  entirely  appeared  a  matter  of  the 
moft  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  but  after  every  other 
method  had  failed.     The  intelligence  of  the  remaining  bills  refpc^iof 
Bofton,  however,  fprc^d  a  frefh  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and 
fixed  thofe  who  had  feemcd  to  be  the  moft  wavering.     The  propofal  i 
giving  up  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Britain  was  again  propofed ; 
contributions  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter  ^ 
and  they  every  day  received  addreiTes  commending  them  for  tfa^  heroi  c 
courage  with  which  they  fuilaincd  their  calamity. 

The  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  t^^ 
promote  the  general  caufe.     An  agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imita-  — 
rion  of  former  times,  they  called  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.    B^^ 
this  the  fubfcribers  moft  religioufly  bound  themfclves  to  break  off  al  ^ 
communication  with  Britain  after  the  month  of  Auguft  ending,  until  thc^ 
obnoxious  ads  were  repealed ;  at  the  fame  time  they  engaged  neither  t(? 
purchafe  nor  ufe  any  goods  imported  after  that  time,  and  to  renounce  all 
connexion  with  thofe  who  <tid,  or  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  this  cove- 
nant;  threatening  to  puhlifti  the  names  of  the  refradory,  which  atthif 
tinae  was  a  puniftiment  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed.     Agreements  of  a 
fimilar  kjnd  were  almoft  inftantancoufly  entered  into  throughout  all 
America.     General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  ccunteraft  the  covenant 
by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  traiterou$ 
combination,  threatening  with  the  pains  of  law  fuch  as  fubfcribed  or 
countenanced  it.     But  matters  were  too  far  gone  for  his  proclamations 
to  have  any  effcft.     The  Americans  retorted  the  charge  of  illegality  on 
Us  own  proclamatiop,  and  ii;fifted  that  the  law  allowed  fubje^ts  to  meet 
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n  order  to  confider  of  their  grievances,  and  aflbciate  for  relief  frosi 
jppreffion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general  congrefs  fo  often 
Dropofed.  -Philadelphia,  as  being  the  moft  centrical  and  confiderable 
own,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  of 
vhom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of  each 
jrovince,  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven  for  each  colony,  though 
10  province  had  more  than  one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which  met  at 
?liiladelphi3,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1774,  confided  of  fifty-one 
lelegates.  The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  meeting  excited  an  uni- 
^erfal  attention ;  and  their  tranfadlions  were  fuch  as  could  not  but  tend 
to  render  them  refpcdlablc. 

The  firft  aA  of  congrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the  condudl  of  Maflk- 

chufct's  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  fame  fpirit.with 

which  they  had  begun.     Supplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants,  whom  in*  * 

deed  the  operation  of  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  were 

ftrongly  recommended ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  attempts 

^0  enforce  the  obnoxious  ads  by  arms,  all  America  (hould  join  to  alfift 

the  town  of  Bofton ;  and  (hould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  during  the 

courfe  of  hoftilities,  to  remove  farther  up  the  countr}*,  the  loffes  they 

f^i^ht  fuftain  (hould  be  repaired  at  the  public  cxpence. 

They  next  addre(red  General  Gage  by  letter;  in  which,  having 
^  ted  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  Ma(rachufet's  colony,  they  informed 
"^n  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 

fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britifh  ads  of  parliament; 
^^  they  themfelves  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of 
^^exica ;  and  intreated  him  to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  iiich 
^ftilities  might  be  brought  on  as  would  fruftratc  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
^^on  with  the  parent  ftate. 

The  next  ftcp  was  to  publilh  the  following  declaration  of  their  rights. 

Declaration  qp  Rights. 

Th  e  good  people  of  the  feveral  Colonies  of  New  Hamplhire,  Mafifa- 

chufett's-Bay,  Rhode-Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Conncdicnt, 

New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Ncwcaftle,  Kent,  and  SufiTex  on 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolipt, 

alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  and  Ad- 

mfniftration,  baring  feverally  elefted  deputies  to  meet  and  fit  in  General 

Congrefs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thofe  deputies  fo  chofea  being 

aflembled  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  after  fettling  fefcral  necefifary 

Dfeliminaries,  proceeded  to  take  into  their  moft  ferlous  confid^t^vvcyok 
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the  beft  means  of  attaining  the  rcdrcfs  of  grievances.     In  the  iirft  plac^^ 

the}',  as  Englilhmcn,  (and  as  their  anceftors,  in  like  cafes,  have  ufuallf 

donei  for  aiTerting  and  vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties,)  declare^ 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englifti  Colonies  in  North  Artierica,  W 

the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  tlie  prliKiples  of  the  Englifli  Conftitntion; 

Hfid  the  feveral  Charters  or  Conipafts,  have  the  following  rights  :— 
Refolved,  nem.  con,  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liBerty,  and  pro- 

^rtjr ;  and  have  never  ceded,  to  any  fovehsign  poi^-er  whatever,  i  right 

to  difpofe  of  cither  without  their  confent. 

Rcfoved,  «.  f.  2,  That  our  anceftors  we^e,  at  the  time  of  their  crai- 

gration  from  the  Mother-Coontrr,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties, 

and  immunities,  of  free  and  natural-bom  fubjefts  within  the  realm  of 

England. 

Refolved,  ».  r.  3.  That,  by  fuch  emigration,  they  hexlher  forfeited, 
foitemiered,  nor  loft,  any  of  thofe  rights. 

ReibWed,  n.  c.  4.  That  the  foundation  of  Engli(h  liberty,  and  of  all 
free  go%'emment,  is  a  riglit  in  the  people  to  partitipate  in  their  Legilt 
tivc  Council ;  and  as  the  Englilh  Colonifts  are  riot  reprfeferited,  vt 
from  their  local  and  other  circumftances,  cannot  pi-bperly  be  reprefetfd 
in  tlic  Eritifti  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclufive  poi* 
oflegiflation,  iri  their  feveral  Provincial  Legiflatnres,  where  their  right 
of  reprefentatidn  can  alone  be  preferved,  in  all  cafes  of  taxation  aad 
internal  polity,  fubjeft  only  to  the  negative  of  their  Sovereign,  in  fucll 
manner  as  has  been  heretofore  ufed  and  accuftomed  :  but,  from  the  dC' 
ccflxty  of  the  cafe,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  intcrefts  of  both  coun- 
tries, we  chearfully  confent  to  the  operation  of  fuch  Afts  of  the  Britilh 
Patliament  as  are,  bona  fide ^  reftrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  extcnal 
commerce,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  Empire  to  the  Mother-Country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of 
Its  refpedive  members,  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, for  raifmg  a  revenue,  on  the  fubjefls  in  America  without  theit 
confent. 

Refolved,  w.  r.  5.  That  the  refpedire  Colonies  ai'C  entitled  to  the 
Common  Law  of  England^  and,  more  efpecially,  to  the  great  and  in* 
eftimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinagCtaccori- 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  that  law. 

Refolved,  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  Ae 
Englifti  Statutes  as  exifted  at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and  'tt^sA 
they  have,  by  experience,  tefpedively  foi^nd  to  b©  applicable  to  itoi'' 
ieveral  local  and  other  circumftancefi* 

Bcfotre^ 
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Refolved,  n*c.  7.  That  thefe,  his  Majefty's  Coloniesi  arc  likewife 
entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges,  granted  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  Royal  Charters^  or  fecured  by  their  feveral  codes  of  Provincial 
Laws. 

Refolved^  n.  e.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  aflemble,  con- 
nder  of  their  grievances,  and  pedtion  the  King ;  and  that  all  profecu- 
tionsy  prohibitory  proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  fame^  are 
illegaL 

Refolved,  n.  e.  g.  That  the  keeping  a  ftanding  army  in  thefe  Colonies, 
in  times  of  peace,  without  the  cdnfent  of  the  legiflature  of  that  colony 
in  which  fach  army  is  kept,  is  againd  law. 

Refolved,  n.  c.  10.  It  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  good  government, 
and  rendered  effendal  by  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  that  the  conftituent 
branches  of  the  legiflature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that,  there^ 
fore,  the  exercife  of  legiflative  power,  in  feveral  Colonies^  by  a  Council 
Appointed  during  pleafure  by  the  Crown,  is  unconftitutional,  dangerous, 
and  deftru^ive  to  the  freedom  of  American  legiflatioti. 

AM  and  each  of  which,  the  aforefaid  Depuries,  in  behalf  of  themielves 
and  their  conftituents,  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  on,  as  their  indubit« 
able  rights  and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  hovk  them, 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  without  their  own  confentj 
by  their  Reprefentatives  in  their  feveral  provincial  legiflatures* 

Refolved,  n.  r.  That  the  following  A^s  of  Parliament  are  infringe* 
ments  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonics ;  and  that  the  repeal 
of  them  is  eflentially  necelfary,  in  order  to  reftore  harmony  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  viz. 

The  feveral  Afts  of  4  Geo.  III.  ch.  15.  and  ch.  34.-5  Geo.  TIL 
ch.  25. — 6  Geo.  III.  ch.  52. — 7  Geo.  III.  ch.  41.  and  ch.  46.—. 
8  Geo.  III.  ch.  22.  which  impofe  duties  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
jrcvenue  in  America,  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  fubjedt  of  trial  by  Jury,  att« 
thorife  the  Judges  certificate  to  indemnify  the  profectttor  from  damages 
that  he  might  otherwife  be  liable  to,  requiring  oppreflive  fecurity  from 
a  claimant  of  ihips  and  goods  feized,  before  he  ihall  be  allowed  to  defend 
bis  property,  and  are  fubverfive  of  American  rights, 

Alfo  12  Geo,  III.  ch.  24.  intituled,  **  An  Ad  for  the  better  fecuring 
his  Majefty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  ihips,  ammunition,  and  ftores  ;'* 
which  declares  a  new  offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American 
ibbjeAsof  a  conftitutional  trial  by  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorifing 
tbt  trial  of  any  perfon  charged  with  the  committing  any  ofience  de* 

Vpt.l  3O  t;t^\ 
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fcribed  in  the  faid  Adl  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  indided  and  tried  for  the 
fame  in  any  (hire  or  county  within  the  realm. 

Alfo  the  three  Adls  pafled  in  the  laft  Seilion  of  Parliament^  for  Hop- 
ing the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  fiofton,  for  altering  the 
charter  and  government  of  Maflachufett's-Bayy  and  that  which  is  in<*^ 
ticuled«  <'  An  Ad  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice,  S:c.'* 

Alfo  the  Adl  paiTed  in  the  fame  Seffion  for  ellablifhing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Province  of  Quebec^  aboliihing  the  equitable 
fyftem  of  £ngli(h  laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  there>  to  the  great 
danger,  from  fo  total  a  diflimilarity  of  religion,  law,  and  government, 
of  the  neighbouring  Britifli  Colonies,  by  the  afliftance  of  whofe  blood 
and  treafure  the  faid  country  was  conquered  from  France. 

Alfo  the  Ad  pafTed  in  the  fame^flion  for  the  better  providing  fuit- 
able  quarters  for  ofEcers  and  foldiers  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  in  North- 
America. 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  approve  0/  the  oppofition  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  MafTachufett's-bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  faid 
late  Ads  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  fame  fhall  be  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  force,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  America  ought  to  fuppoK 
them  in  their  oppofition. 

Refolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  people  of  Eofton  into  the  countiyi 
would  be  not  only  extremely  difficult  in  the  execution,  but  fo  impor- 
tant in  its  confequences,  as  to  require  the  utmofl  deliberation  before  it 
is  adopted.  But  in  cafe  the  Provincial  Meeting  of  that  Colony  ihall 
judge  it  abjolutelj  neceflary,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congrefs,  that  all 
America  ought  to  contribute  towards  recompen&ig  them  for  the  injoiy 
they  may  thereby  fuftain. 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Maflachufett's-bay,  to  fubmit  to  a  fufpenfion  of  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  where  it  c^^nnot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  manner, 
under  the  rules  of  the  charter,  and  the  laws  founded  thereon,  until  the 
cffcfts  of  our  application  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ads  by  which  their 
charter-rights  are  infringed,  is  known. 

Refolved  unanimoufl/^  That  every  perfon  who  (hall  take,  accept,  or 
ad  under  any  commiffion  or  authority,  in  any  wife  derived  from  the  ad 
pafTed  ;n  the  lafl  Selljon  of  Parliament,  changing  the  form  of  Govern* 
ment,  and  violating  the  charter  of  the  Province  of  Maflachufett'snBay, 
ought  to  be  held  in  deteflation,  and  confidered  as  the  wicked  tool  of 
that  defpotifm  which  is  preparing  to  deflroy  thofe  rights  which  Q(At 
fl^rure,  and  compad,  Tiatli  gVveiv  to  Amaica* 
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Refolved  unanimoafly^  That  the  people  of  Bofton  and  the  MafTachu- 
fett's-bay»  be  advifed  ftill  to  condud  chemfelves  peaceably  towards  hia 
Excellency  General  Gage,  and  his  Majefty's  troops  now  Rationed  in  the 
town  of  fioftoni  as  far  as  can  poffibly  coniift  with  their  immediate  fafety 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  town;  avoiding  and  difcountenancing  every 
violation  of  his  Majefty's  property,  or  any  insult  to  his  troops;  and 
that  they  peaceably  and  firmly  perfevere  in  the  line  in  which  they  are 
now  conducting  themfelves  on  the  defenfive* 

Refolved>  That  the  feizing,  or  attempting  to  feize>  any  perfon  in 
America,  in  order  to  tranfport  fuch  perfon  beyond  the  fea,  for  trial  of 
ofilences,  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county  in  America,  being 
againil  law,  will  juftify,  and  ought  to  meet  with  refinance  and  reprifal* 

A  copy  of  a  letter  to  General  Gage  was  brought  into  Congrefs,  and, 
3£reeable  to  order,  figned  by  the  Prefident,  and  is  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  O^.  10,  1774- 
"  Sir, 
**  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton  have  informed  us,  the^e- 
prefentatives  of  his  Majefty's  faithful  fubjefts  in  all  the  Colonies  from 
Nova-Scotia  to  Georgia,  that  the  fortifications  erecting  within  that  town, 
the  frequent  invafions  of  private  property,  and  the. repeated  infults  they 
receive  from  the  foldiery,  hath  given  them  great  reafon  to  fufpedl  a 
plan  is  formed  very  deftrudive  to  them,  and  tending  to  overthrow  the 
Hberties  of  America, 

**  Your  Excellency  cannot  be  a  ftranger  to  the  fentimcnts  of  America 
with  refpedl  to  the  late  Afts  of  Parliament,  under  the  execution  of 
which  thofe  unhappy  peopje  are  oppreffed ;  the  approbation  univerfally 
exprefled  of  their  condud,  and  the  determined  refolution  of  the  Colo- 
nies, for  the  prefervatioi^  of  their  Conimon  Rights,  to  unite  in  their  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  Ads.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fentiments,  they  have 
appointed  us  the  guardians  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  we  are 
under  the  deepeft  concern,  that,  whilft  we  are  purfuing  every  dutiful 
jand  peaceable  meafure,  to  procure  a  cordial  and  effedual  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  your  Excellency  fhould  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  that  bears  fo  hoftile  an  appearance,  and  which  even 
thofe  oppreflive  A6ls  do  not  warrant. 

We  entreat  your  Excellency  to  confider,  what  tendency  this  conduft 
muft  have  to  irritate  and  force  a  people,  however  well  difpofed  to 
peaceable  meafures,  into  hoftilities,  which  may  prevent  the  endeavours 
of  this  Congrefs  to  reftore  a  good  underftanding  with  a  Parent  State, 
jind  may  involve  as  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

3P2  ^^\tv 
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'<  In  order  therefore  to  qui^  the  iniiida»  and  remove  the  reafonabl^ 
jealoufics  of  the  pcopk^  that  they  may  not  be  driven  to  a  ftate  of  defpera- 
tion^  being  folly  porfuaded  of  their  pacific  difpofition  towards  the 
icing's  troops^  could  they  be  afltired  of  their  own  (kicty ;  we  hope, 
Sir,  yon  will  difcontinue  the  fortifications  in  and  about  Bofton^  prevent 
IMiy  further  invafions  of  private  property,  reftrain  (he  irregularities  of 
the  foldiers)  ^nd  give  orders  that  the  communipationa  between  tiut 
town  an.i  country  may  be  open^  unmoleftedy  and  free. 

*f  Signed,  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  General  Coagreis^ 

PEYTON  RANDOLPH,  Prcfident." 

They  further  declared  in  favour  of  a  non-importation  and  non-con« 
fumption  of  Britiih  goods  until  the  ads  we^e  repealed  by  which  duties 
were  impofed  upon  tea,  cofiee,  wine,  fugar,  and   molaflbs,   imported 
into  America^   as  well  as  the  Bofton  port-a6l,  and  the  three   othen 
pafl*t:d  in  the  preceding  fefiion  of  parliament.     '|^he  new  regulatkos 
again^  the  importation  and  confumption  of  Briti(h  commodities  wen 
the  i  d  xvn  up  \yith  great  folemnity ;  and  they  concluded  with  retunus{ 
tlie  'warmefi-  thanks  to  thofe  members  of  parliament  \fho  h^d  with  i 
much  zeal,  though  without  any  fucccfs>  oppofcd  the  obnoxious  zd$i 
parlia.T.ent. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  King,  an  sd- 
6TtCf>  '■■)  tie  Britifh  nation,  and  another  to  the  colonies:  all  of  which 
V.  5IC  ic  much  in  the  ufual  drain  of  American  laiiguage  for  fome  time 
p:iH,  (!)<!..  ir  ih  nfedlefs  to  filter  into  any  pacticqlfir  account  of  them. 
it  is  luftioicnt  to  fay  that  they  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  maderly  manner, 
ai.  :  ui\.!ji  to  h  ive  impreffed  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  more  fa- 
vi . :  ..))v  Idea  of  the  Americans  than  they  could  at  that  tiifie  be  induced 
to  en  If  ruin. 

AiJ  tbib  time  the  difpofition  of  the  people  bad  corrfsfpondcd  with  the 
Wrir.iiCit  vvifhes  <  f  ccngrefs.  I'he  firll  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  faft, 
not  only  thr^^ughout  Virginia,  vhere  it  was  firft  propofed,  but  throDgh 
t^e  whole  continent.  Contributions  for  the  diftreffes  of  Bofton  ha(^ 
been  Ti\lf:d  diroughouf  America,  and  people  of  all  ranks  feem^d  to  be 
pariicularly  touc'/:d  with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moft 
like  ly  to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity,  as  has 
l>r.t:n  already  inflanced  in  the  cafepf  Saleni.  The  inhabitants  ofMarbk- 
h  ;ul  •A.\)  (hewed  a  ucble  example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefect  cafe. 
Ti.ouv^h  fitunti'.i  i.i  the  neiglibourhopd  of  Bofton,  and  moft  likely  to  de- 
ri«  e  Srnciii  from  their  diitreffes,  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  any  ad* 
vantage,  bui  generoufly  offered  the  ufe  0^  their  harbour  to  the  Bofion- 

lu;, 
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iansi  as  well  as  their  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  free  •f  all  expence.  la 
the  mean  time  the  Bri<i(h  forces  at  Bofton  were  continually  increafing; 
in  number,  which  greatly  augmented  the  general  jealoufy  and  difaffec* 
tion ;  the  country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  tht 
experiment  was  made  by  giving  a  falfe  alarm  that  the  communicatioii 
•between  the  town  and  country  was  to  be  cut  ofi*^  in  order  to  reduce  the 
former  by  famine  to  a  compliance  with  the  adls  of  parliament.  On  this 
intelligence  the  country  people  alTembled  in  great  numbers,  and  could 
not  be  fatisfied  till  they  had  fent  meifengers  into  the  city  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  report;  Thefc  meifengers  were  enjoined  to  inform  the 
town's  people,  that  if  they  (hould  be  fo  puiillanimous  as  to  make  a  fur-- 
render  of  their  liberties,  the  province  would  not  think  itfelf  bound  hf 
fuch  examples;  and  that 'Britain,  by  breaking  their  original  charter, 
had  annulled  the  contrad  fubfiiting  between  them,  and  left  them  to 
9^  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refpe6l  manifefted  their  inflexible  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  fo  long  followed.  The  new  coun* 
ftUors  anji  judges  were  obliged  to  relign  their  offices,  in  order  to  prcfervc 
thtii  lives  and  properties  fi:om  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  In  foaw 
places  they  (hut  up  the  avenues  to  the  court-houfts ;  and  when  required 
to  make  way  for  the  judges,  replied,  that  they  knew  of  none  but  fuch 
^s  were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  province* 
Every  where  they  manifcftcd  the  moft  ardent  deiire  of  learning  the  art 
of  war ;  and  every  individual  who  could  bear  arms,  was  moft  affiduoui 
Jn  procuring  them,  and  learning  their  exercife. 

Matters  at  laft  proceeded  to  fuch  an  height,  that  General  Gage  thought 
proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the  town  of  Bofton  to  the 
continent.  This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in  the  moft* vehement 
nianner ;  but  the  General,  inftead  of  giving  car  to  their  remonftrances, 
deptJved  them  of  all  power  of  afting  againft  himfelf,  by  feizing  the  pro- 
vincial powder^  amunition,  and  military  ftores,  at  Cambridge  and 
Charleftown.  This  excited  fuch  indignation,  that  it  was  with  the  ut-- 
moft  difficulty  the  people  could  be  reftrained  from  marching  to  Bofton 
and  attacking  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  company  of 
cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  difbanded  themfelves  and  returned  the 
ftandard,  he  bad  as  ufual  prefented  them  with  on  his  acceffion  to  the  go- 
yemment.  Thjs  was  occafioned  by  his  having  deprived  the  celebrated 
John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  of  his  commiffion 
'wB  folond  of  the  cadets,    A  fimilaf  inftance  happened  of  a  provincial 

^olonel 
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colonel  haviag  accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council ;  upon  which  twe&ty. 
fbor  officers  of  hU  regiment  reiigned  their  commiilions  in  one  day. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
tbe  towns  adjacent  to  Bofton.  The  purport  of  this  was  publicly  to  ic- 
noonce  all  obedience  to  the  late  afb  of  parliament^  and  to  form  an  en- 
gagement to  indemnify  fuch  as  (hould  be  profecuted  on  that  account; 
the  members  of  the  new  council  were  declared  violaters  of  the  rights  of 
their  country ;  all  ranks  and  degrees  w  ore  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms ;  and  the  receiven  of  the  public  revenue  were  ordered  not  to  de- 
liver it  into  the  treafury«  but  retain  it  in  their  own  hands  till  the  con- 
ftitution  (hould  be  reflored,  or  a  provincial  cougreis  difpofe  of  it  other« 
wife. 

A  remonftrance  againd  the  fortifications  on  Boflon  Neck  was  next 
prepared ;  in  which^  however>  they  (lill  pretended  their  unwillingnefs 
to  proceed  to  any  hoflile  meafures ;  aHerting  only  as  ufual  their  firm 
determination  not  to  fubmit  to  the  afls  of  parliament  they  had  alreadj 
fo  much  complained  of.  The  Governor^  to  reHore  tranquillity,  if  pof- 
fible,  called  a  general  aOemUy ;  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  re> 
figned  their  featsy  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting  tf 
proclamation.  This  mekfurey  however,  was  deemed  illegal ;  the  afTembli 
net  at  Salem ;  and  after  waiting  a  day  for  the  Qovernor,  voted  them- 
felves  into  a  provovincial  congrefs,  of  which  Mr.  Hancock  was  choieft 
FreAdent.  A  conunittee  was  inflantly  appointed,  who  waited  on  the 
governor  with  a  remonftrance  concerning  the  fortifications  on  6oftoi| 
Neck ;  but  nothing  of  confequence  took  place,  both  parties  iputually 
criminating  each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  Go- 
Ternor,  to  avoid  quartering  ^the  foldiers  upon  the  inhabitants,  propofe4 
to  eie^  barracks  for  them ;  but  the  feled  men  of  Boilon  compelled  the 
workmtD  to  defifU  Carpenters  were  fent  for  to  New  York,  but  they 
were  refufed ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  could  pro? 
cure  winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  was  the  difficulty  lefs  in  vro- 
curing  clothes ;  as  the  merchants  of  New  York  told  him,  that  **  they 
would  never  fupply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as  enemies  tq 
their  country." 

This  difpofltion,  known  to  be  almoft  univerfal  throughout  the  conti* 
ncnt,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  fatisfa^ory  to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw 
that  the  enfuing  fpring  was  to  be  the  feafon  for  commencing  hoftilitiesi 
and  the  moft  indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed  for  the  colonies  to  be 
well  provided  againil  fueh  a  formidable  enemy.  A  lift  of  the  fencihie 
men  in  each  colony  was  ipade  put,  s^nd  efpecially  of  thofe  who.  hi^ 
fctved  in  the  foriper  war;  of  whoip  they  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  fi«i 
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that  two-thirds  were  flill  alive  and  fit  to  bear  arms.  Magazines  of  arms 
were  collefted,  and  money  was  provided  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  proceedings  by  pro- 
clamations ;  the  fatal  period  was  now  arrived ;  and  the  more  the  fcr- 
vants  of  government  attempted  to  reprefs  the  fpiritof  die  Americans^ 
the  more  violent  it  appeared. 

The  beginning  of  ftrife  between  the  Parent  State  and  her  Colonies 
"was  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  From  inconfidcrable  caufes  love  was 
changed  into  fufpicion  that  gradually  ripened  into  ill  will,  and  fooa 
ended  in  hoftilityw  Prudence,  policy,  and  reciprocal  intereft,  urged  the 
expediency  of  conceflion;  but  pride,  falfe  honour,  and  mifconceived 
dignity  drew  in  an  oppofite  diredion.  Undecided  claims  and  doubtful 
rights,  which  under  the  influence  of  wifdom  and  humility  might  have 
been  cafily  compromifcd,  imperceptibly  widened  into  an  irreconcileable 
breach.  Hatred  at  length  took  the  place  of  kind  affedions^  and  the 
calamities  of  war  were  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 

From  the  year  17  68,  in  which  a  military  force  had  been  Rationed  ia 
Bofton,  there  \fas  a  conftant  fucCeHlon  of  infulting  words,  looks,  and 
^ftures.  The  inhabitants  were  exafperated  againft  the  foldiers,  and 
they  againft  the  inhabitants.  The  former  looked  on  the  latter  as  the 
inflruments  of  tyranny,  and  the  latter  on  the  former  as  feditious  rioters, 
or  fraodulent  fmugglers.  In  this  irritable  ftatc,  every  incident,  however 
trifling,  made  a  fenfible  imprelTion,  The  citizens  apprehended  Conftant 
danger  from  an  armed  force,  in  whofe  power  they  were ;  the  foldiers^ 
on  the  other  hand,  conddered  themfelves  as  in  the  mid(^  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  expofed  to  attacks  from  within  and  without.  In  proportioh 
as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  widened,  the  dif- 
truft  and  animofity  between  the  people  and  the  army  increafed^  From 
the  latter  end  of  1774,  hoftile  appearances  daily  threatened  that  the 
£ames  of  war  would  be  kindled  from  the  collifion  of  fuch  inflammable 
materials.  Whatfoever  was  done  by  either  party  by  way  of  precau^. 
tlon,  for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defence,  was  conftrued  by  the  other  is 
preparatory  to  an  intended  attack.  Each  difclaimed  all  intentions  of 
commencing  hollilities,  but  reciprocally  manifeded  fufpicion  of  the 
other's  fincerity.  As  far  as  '  was  practicable  without  an  open  rupture, 
the  plans  of  the  one  were  refpeftively  thwarted  by  the  other.  From  every 
appearance  it  became  daily  more  evident  that  arms  muft  ultimately  de* 
cidc  the  conteft.  To  fuffer  an  army  that  was  foon  expeded  to  be  an 
enemy»  quietly  to  fortify  themfelves, '  when  the  inhabitants  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  cut  them  ofl*,  appeared  to  fome  warm  fpirits  the 
height  of  foUy  s  but  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  others,  and  efpe- 
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cially  the  advice  tnd  recommendadon  of  Congrefs^  reftiainecl  their  im« 
petuofity.  It  was  a  fortaaatc  circnmftance  for  the  colonics  that  the 
foyal  army  was  pofted  in  New  England.  The  people  of  that  nortkra 
country  have  their  paffions  more  under  the  comnumd  of  reafon  and  inte- 
fcfty  than  in  tlie  fonthern  latitudes,  wheie  a  wanner  fan  excites  a  greater 
degree  of  irafcibility.  One  ra(h  o£Fenfive  atton  againft  the  royal  forces 
at  this  early  period^  though  fucce{sfal>  might  have  done  great  mifchief 
to  the  caufe  of  America.  It  would  have  loft  them  European  friends, 
and  weakened  the  difpofition  of  the  other  colonies  to  affift  them*  The 
patient  and  politic  New- England  men^  fully  fenfible  of  their  fituation, 
fubmitted  to  many  infults,  and  bridled  their  refentment*  In  civil  wan 
or  revolutions,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  confeqoenoe  who  ftrikcs  the 
firft  blow.  The  compaifion  of  the  world  is  in  favour  of  the  at- 
tacked, and  the  difpleafure  of  good  men  on  thofe  who  are  the  firt 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  human  blood*  For  the  {pace  of  June 
months  after  the  arrival  of  General  Gagej  the  behaviour  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bofton  is  particularly  worthy  of  imitationy  by  thofe  who  wiih  t» 
overturn  e(labli(hed  gevemments.  They  conduAed  their  oppofitki 
with  exquifite  addrefs*  They  avoided  every  kind  of  oatrage  and  t» 
lencCf  preferved  peace  and  good  order  among  themfelvesy  fuccesfolj 
engaged  the  other  Colonies  to  nudce  a  common  caufe  with  thenb  and 
counteracted  General  Gage  fo  efiedually,  as  to  prevent  his  doing  vsj 
thing  for  his  royal  mafter,  while  by  patience  and  moderation  diey 
ikreened  themfclves  from  cenfure.  Though  lefolved  to  bear  as  long  ai 
prudence  and  policy.  dIdUted,  they  were  all  the  time  preparing  for  dv 
laft  extremity*  They  were  fumifhing  themfclves  with  arms  and  zsnm^ 
nltion,  and  trainbg  their  militia* 

Provifions  were  alfo  colledled  and  ftored  in  different  places,  particu- 
larly at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton*  General  Gage, 
though  zealous  for  his  royal  matter's  intereft,  difcovered  a  prevailiaf 
defire  after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wilhed  to  prevent  hoftili- 
ties  by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  neceifary  for  carrying 
them  on*  With  this  view  he  determined  to  deftroy  the  ftores  which  be 
knew  were  colledled  for  the  fupport  of  a  provincial  army.  Wiihing  to  ' 
accompliih  this  without  bloodfhed,  he  took  every  precaution  to  dk& 
it  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  on  April  18^  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  tbe 
flower  of  the  royal  army,  embarked  at  the  Common,  landed  at  Phippi^ 
farm,  and  marched  for  Concord,  under  the  command  of  LaeutefiflK- 
colonel  Smith*    Neither  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expedilim  W 
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^annedf  the  privacy  with  which  the  trodps  marched  out|  nor  an  order 
thut  no  one  inhabitant  (hould  leave  Boilon^  were  fuffictent  to  prevent 
intelligence  from  being  fent  to  the  country  miiiciai  of  what  was  going  on. 
About  two  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  mili* 
ria  had  aflemblf  d  to  oppofe  themj  bat  the  air  being  chiUy»  and  intelligenct  * 
f^fpe^ing  the  regulars  uncertain^  they  were  difmifTed)  with  orders  to*. 
appear  again  at  beat  of  dram.    They  colle^led  a  fecond  time  to  iht 
number  of  feventyt  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  momingi  and 
the  Britiih  regvlarsfooh  after  made  their  appearance.    Major  Pitcaim> 
who  led  the  advanced  corps,  rode  up  to  them  and  called  out,  <<  I>if* 
perfe,  you  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe."    They  ftiU 
continued  in  a  body,  on  whicji  he  advanced  nearer — difcharged  his 
piftol — and  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire.    This  was  done  with  a  huzza.- 
A  difperfion  of  the  militia  was  the  confequence,  bat  the  firing  of  the 
regtilars  was  neverthelefs  continued.     Individuals  finding  they  were 
fired  upon,  though  difperfing»  returned  the  fire.     Three  or  four  of  the 
nilitia  were  killed  on  the  green ;  a  few  more  were  (hot  after  they  had 
began  to  difperfe.    The  royal  detachment  proceeded  on  to  Concord» 
and  executed  their  coramifiion.  They  difabW  two  twenty- fonr  pounders 
•^threw  five  hundred  pounds  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke  in 
pieces  about  fixty  barrels  of  fiour.  Mr.  John  Butterick  of  Concord,  ma*. 
jor  of  a  minute  reghnent*  not  knowing  what  hadpafied  at  Lexington,  or- 
dered his  men  not  to  give  the  firft  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  the  ag« 
greffors.    Upon  his  approaching  near  the  regulan,  they  fired,  and  killed 
Captain  If;foc  Davis,  and  one  private  of  the  provincial  minute  men«- 
The  fire-  was  returned,  and  a  ikirmifh  enfued.    The  King's  troops- 
having  done  their  bufinefs,  began  their  retreat  towards  Bofton.    This 
was  eondufled  with  expedition,  for  the  adjacent  inhabitants  had  aflem* 
bled  in  arms,  and  began  to  attack  them  in  every  direction.    In  their 
return  to  Lexington  they  were  exceedingly  annoyed^  both,  by  thofc 
who  prefled  on  their  rear,  and  others  who  pouring  in  on  all  fides, 
fired  from  behind  done  walls,  and  fuoh  like  coverts>  which  fupplied  the 
place  of  lines  and  redoubts.   At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  joined  by  a 
detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  under  Lord  Fiercy,  which  had  been 
fent  out  by  General  Gage  tp  fupport  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.    This 
feinforcement  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  awed  the  provincials,  and 
kepc  them  at  a  greater  diftance,  but  they  continued  a  conftant,  though 
irregular  and  fcattering  fire,  which  did  great  execution.    The  clofe 
firuig  from  behind  tha  walls  by  good  markfmen,  pot  the  regular  troops 
imfiO  fiiudl  confufion»  bat  they  neverthelefs  kept  op  a  brilk  retreating. 
il«e  ta  die  militia  and  minnte  jaat^tu    A  littk  after  funfet  the  regnbrt 
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itached  Bunker's  Hilli  worn  down  with  exctffive  fatigae>  faamg 
marched  that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  nailes.  On  the  next  day 
they  crofTed  Charleftown  ferry,  and  returned  to  Bofton. 
-  There  never  were  more  than  four  hundred  provincials  engaged  at  one 
tkney  and  often  not  fo  many ;  as  fome  tired  and  gave  6ut,  others  came  up 
and  took  their  places.  There  was  fcarcely  any  difcipline  obferved 
aonong  them :  officers  and  privates  fired  when  they  were  ready,  and 
ikw  a  royal  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of'Conunand* 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  gain  opportunities 
by  c rolling  fields  and  fiences,  and  to  afl  as  flanking  parties  agaiaft  the 
Xling's  troops  who  kept  to  the  main  road. 

The  regulars  had  fixty.five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  woanded« 
imd  twenty-eight, made  prifoners.  Of  the  provincials  fifty  were  kiiledy 
and  thirty-eight  wounded  and  miffing, 

'  As  arms  were  to  decide  the  controverfy»  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Americans  that  the  firil  blood  was  drawn  in  New  England.  Theia- 
habitants  of  that  country  axe  fo  connedled  with  each  other  by  defcent, 
manners,  religion,  politics,  and  a  general  equality,  that  the  killmg  of 
a  fingle  individual  in tereUed  the  whole,  and  made  then  confideril 
as  a  common  caufe.  The  blood  of  thofe  who  were  killed  at  Lexing« 
ton  and  Concord  proved  the  firm  cement  ofanextenfive  union. 

To  prevent -the  people  within  Bofton  from  co-operating  with  their 
countrymen  without,  in  cafe  of  an  affault,  which  was  now  daily  expend, 
General  Gage,  April  22,  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  town,  that  upon 
the  inhabitants  lodging  thrir  aims  in  Faneuil-hall,  or  any  other  conveoi- 
6nt  place,  under  the  care  of  the  feled  men,  all  fuch  inhabitants  as  were 
inclined,  might  depart  from  the  town,  with  their  families  and 
effedls.  In  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  in- 
habitants had  lodged  one  thoufand  fcven  hundred  and  feventy-eight 
fire  arms,  *  fix  hundred  and  thirty-four  piftols,  two  hundred  and  fe« 
venty-three  bayonets,  and  thirty-eight  blunberbuffes.  The  agreement 
was  well  obferved  in  the  bcgining,  but  after  a  (hort  time  obftru^ont 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  final  completion,  on  the  pica  that  per- 
fons  who  went  from  Bofton  to  bring  in  the  goods  of  thofe  who  chofis 
to  continue  within  the  town,  were  not  properly  treated.  Congiefs 
jjemonftratied  on  the  infradion  of  the  agreement,  but  without  effeft. 
The  General,  on  a  farther  confideration  of  the  confequences  of  moving 
the  whigs  out  of  Bofkqn,  evaded  it  in  a  mannor  not  qoigififteat  wi<b 
good  faish.  He  was  in  fomq  meafuw  compeilcN}  tjo^  a4o|>t  this  ^^ 
honourable  meafure,  from  the  clamour  of  the  tpri^  who  aUrdgedii 
lizat  none  but  ebemks  to  ^  "Btvu^  ^^tase^V^vsss^  .^^£«i<W  ^ 
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femove,  and  tliat  when  they  were  all  fafe  with  their  families  and  eft 
feels,  the  town  would  be  fet  on  fire.     To  prevent  the  provincials  from 
obtaining  fopplies  which  they  much  wanted,  a  quibble  was  made  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  efFefts,  which  was  conftrued  by  the  General 
as  not  including  merchandize.     By  this  conftrudlion,  unwarranted  by 
^very  rule  of  genuine  interpretation,   many  who  quitted  the  town  were 
deprived  of  their  ufual  refources   for  a  fupport,     Paffports  were  not 
tmiverfally   refufed,  but  were  given  out  very  flowly,  and  the  bufinefs 
Was  fo  conduced  that  families  were  divided, — wives  were  feparated 
from  their  hultahds,  children  from  their  parents,  and  the  aged  and 
infirm,  from  their  relatioiis  and  friends.     The  General  difcovcred  a 
difinclination  to  part  with  the  woai;a  fend  children,  thinking  that,  on 
their  account,,  the  prfjvincials  would  be  reftrained  from  making  an  af- 
fault  on  tlie  town.     The  feleft-mcn  gave  repeated  aflurance  that  the  in- 
habitants had  delivered  up  their  arms,  but  as  a  cover  for  violating 
tlie  agreement,  General  Gage  iflfucd  a  proclamation,   in  which  he  af- 
ierted  that  Jie  had  full  proof  to  the  contrary.     A  few  might  have  ic- 
cretcd  fome  favourite  arms,  but  nearly  all  the  training  arms  were  de- 
livered lip.     On  this  fiimfy  pretence  the  General  facrificed  his  honour, 
to  policy  and  the  clamours  of  the  tories.     Contrary  to  good  faith  he 
detained  manyi   though  fairly  entitled  by  agreement  to  go  out,  and 
^hcn  he  admitted  the  departure  of  others  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  move  their  families  and  effeds. 

The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maflachufetts,  which  was  in  fcffion  at 
the  time  of  the  Lexington  battle,  difpatched  an  account  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  with  many  depofitions,  to  prove  that  the  Bri- 
tifh  troops  were  the  aggreffors.  They  alfo  made  an  addrefs  to  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  their 
fufferings,  they  fay,  "  thefe  have  not  detached  us  from  our  royal  So- 
vereign ;  we  profcfs  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjctfls,  and  though 
hardly  dealt  with,  as  we  have  been,  are  ftill  ready  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  defend  his  perfon.  Grown,  and  dignity ;  never thelefs,  to 
the  perfecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  Minil^ry,  we  will  not  tamely 
fubmit.  Appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  juftice  of  our  caufc,  we  deter- 
mine to  die  or  be  free."  From  the  commencement  of  hoftilies, 
the  difpnte  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  took  a  new  di- 
redion. 

Intelligence  that  the  Britifh  troops  had  marched  out  of  Bofton  into 
the  country  on  fomehoftile  purpofe,  being  forwarded  by  cxprcfTcs  frojji 
one  committee  to  another,  great  bodies  of  the  militia,  not  only  from 
Maflachufctts  but    the  adjacent  Colonies^    grafped  their  arms  and 
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marched  to  oppofe  them.    The  Colonies  were  in  fudb  a  ftate  of  irrita^ 
bniiyi  that  the  lead  (hock  in  any  part  was«  by  a  powerful  and  fym- 
pathetic  aflfedlion»    inftantaneoufly  feh  throughout  the  whole.    The 
Americans  who  fell  were  revered  by  their  conntrymeny  as  martyrs  who 
had  died  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.     Refentment  againft  the  Britifh  burned 
more  (Irongly  than  ever.     Martial  rage  took  pofieffion  of  the  breaits  of 
thoufands.    Combinations  were   formed  and  afTociations  fubfcribedi 
binding  the  inhabitants  to  one  another  by  the  facred  ties  of  honour, 
religion  and  \oyg  of  country,   to  do  whatever  their  public  bodies  di* 
fef^nj  iQT  t^e  prefervation  of  their  liberties.     Hitherto  the  Americans 
had  no  regular  :^uny•     From   principles  of  policy  they   cautioully 
avoided  that  moafure,  !rft  they  might  fubje^  themfelves  to  the  charge 
of  being  aggrelTors.     All  their  milua77  regulations  were  carried  on  by 
their  militia,  and  under  the  old  eftablifhed  laws  of  rh«  iapd*     For  the 
defence  of  the  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  had  beeo>  from  their  early 
years,  enrolled  in  companies,  and  taught  the  ufe  of  arms.     The  laws 
for  this  purpofe  had  never  been  better  obferved  than  for  Tome  months 
previoos  to    t!ie  Lexington    battle.    Thefe    military  arrangement«» 
which  had  .been  previoufly  adopted  for  defending  the  Colonies  fron 
hodile  French  and  Indians,  were  on  this  occafion  turned  agamft  the 
troops  of  the  Parent  State.     Forts,  magazines,  and  arfenals,  by  the 
conilitution  of  the  country,  were  in  the  keeping  of  his  Majtfty.    Imme- 
diately after  the  Lexington  battle,   thefe  were  for  the  mod  part  taken 
pofleHion  of  throughout  the  Colonies,  by  parties  of  the  provincial  mi* 
litia.    Ticonderoga,  in  which  was  a  fmall  royal  garrifon,  was  fur* 
prifed  and  taken  by  adventurers  from  different  ilates.     Public  money 
which  had  been  colleded  in  confequence  of  previous  grants,    was  alfo 
feized  for  common  fervices.     Before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
thefe  meafures  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  moderate  even 
among  the  Americans,  but  that  event  juftified  a  bolder  line  of  oppo- 
lition  than  had  been  adopted.     Sundry  citizens  having  been  pot  to 
death  by  BritifH  tic^ops,  felf-prefervation  dieted  meafures  which,  if 
adopted  under  other  circumflances,  would  have  difunised  the  Colo- 
jttlls.    Ortc  of  the  moft  important  of  this  kind  was  the  raifmg  an  army. 
Men  of  warm  tempers,  whofc  courage  exceeded  their  prudence,  had 
for  months  urged  the  neceffity  of  railing  troops ;  hut  they  were  re* 
ftraincd  by  the  more  moderate,  who  wifhed  that  the  Colonies  might 
avoid  extremities,  or  at  lead  that  they  might  not  leld  in  bringing 
them  on.    The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maflachufctts  being  in  (effioa 
$tthe  time  the  battle  of  Lexbgton  was  fought,  voted  that*«  an  army 
^thirty  thoufaudmcnbe  vmmc&^ttV]  ml^^^  "^cc^^^ivaaL^krafand 
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iix  hundred  be  of  their  own  province»  and  that  a  ktter  and  delegate 
be  fent  to  the  feveral  Colonies  of  New-Hamp(hirey  Connedlicutj  and 
Rhode-Ifland.  In  coufequence  of  this  vote»  the  buftnefs  of  recruiting 
was  beguDi  and  in  a  (hort  time  a  provincial  arm^r  was  paraded  in  the 
vicinity  of  BofloDi  which»  though  far  below  what  had  been  voted  by 
the  Provincial  Congrefsi  was  much  fuperior  in  numbers  to  the  royal 
army.    The  command  of  this  force  was  given  to  General  Ward. 

Had  the  Britifh  troops  confined  thcmfelves  to  Bo(ton»  as  before  the 
18th  of  April,  the  alTembling  an  American  army>  though  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  obfervation  and  defence,  would  have  appeared  in  thenatore 
of  a  challenge,  and  would  have  made  many'lefs  willing  to  fupport  the 
people  of  Maffachufetts,  but  after  the  Britiih  had  commenced  hoftilitie^ 
the  fame  meafure  was  adopted,  without  fubjedling  the  authors  of  it  to 
cenfure,  axui  without  giving  offence  or  hazarding  the  union.  The 
Lexington  battle  not  only  farnilhed  the  Americans  with  a  juftlfying 
apology  for  nu^ng  an  army,  but  infpired  them  with  ideas  of  their  own 
prowefs.  Aqoidil  xHae  moH  animated  declarations  of  facrificing  fo rtunet 
and  rifquing  life  itfclf  for  *the  fecurity  of  American  ri^ht?,  a  fccret 
figh  would  frequently  efcape  from  the  breads  of  her  moil  determined 
friends,  for  fear  that  they  could  not  tt^nd  before  the  bravery  and  di£r 
cipline  of  Britiih  troops.  Hoary  fages  would  (hake  their,  heads  and 
(ay,  «^  Your  caufe  is  good,  and  I  wiih  you  fuccefs,  but  I  fear  that  your 
iindifciplined  valour  muil  be  overcome  in  the  unequal -conteft.  After 
a  £cw  thoufands  of  you  have  fallen,  the  Provinces  ipufl  ultimately  bow 
:o  that  power  which  has  fo  repeatedly  humbled  France, and  Spiia.*? 
So  confident  were  the  Britiih  of  their  fuperiority  inarms*  -that  they 
Teemed  deiirous  that  the  conteit  might  be  brought  to  a  military  4e* 
:ifion.  Some  of  the  diitinguiihed  fpeakers  in  Parliament  had  publidy 
ifTerted  that  the  natives  of  America  had  nothing  of  the  foldier  in  them^ 
md  that  they  were  in  no  refped  qualified  to  face  a  Britiih  army.  -Eu* 
ropean  philofopher^  had  publiihed  theories,  fetting  forth  that  Qot  only 
reo;etables  and  beails,  but  that  even  men  degenerated  in. the  wefiem 
icmifphere.  Departing  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy>  they  over* 
tooked  the  ilate  of  fociety  in  the  new  world,  and  charged  a  comparative 
nferiority  on  every  produdUon  that  was  American.  The  Coloniil^ 
hemfelves  had  imbibed  opinions  from  their  forefathers,  that  no  peo-» 
jlc  on  earth  were  equal  to  thofe  with  whom  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend. Impreilcd  with  high  ideas  of  Britiih  fuperiority,  and  diffident  of 
iicmfelves,  their  beil  informed  citizens,  though  willing  to  run  all 
rifques,  feared  the  confequence  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  fuccefs  that 
Lttended  their  firft  military  enterprize  in  fome  degree  baniihed  thcfc 
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fuggeftiotts*  f^rbaps  in  no  fabfeqaent  battle  did  the  Amerieanfs  atppeijf 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  their  firft  tffttj  at  Lexington.  It  is  ilmoft 
vrithoot  parallel  in  military  hiftoryj  for  fhe  ycomenry  of  the  country  to 
come  forward  in  a  fingle  disjointed  mannert  without  order»  and  for  the 
sioft  part  without  officers,  and  by  an  irrcgtilsfr  fire  pat  to  flight  troopi 
tequal  in  difcipUne  to  any  in  the  world.  Iri  Oppofition  to  the  boidaf- 
fenions  offome,  and  the  defponding  fears  of  others,  experience  proved 
that  Americans  might  effe^ally  rcfift  Britilh  tronps^  The  diffident 
igrew  bold  in  their  country's  caufe,  and  indulged  in  cheetfiil  hopes  ihit 
Heaven  would  finally  crown  their  labours  with  fuccefs. 

Soon  after  the  Lexington  battle,  and  in  confequence  of  the  eteUf,  not 
bnly  the  armsi  ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  in  the  Colonies  wei« 
lecured  for  the  ofe  of  the  Provincials,  but  regular  forces  were  raife4 
and  money  flruck  lor  their  fupport.    Thefe  military  arrangements  wert 
kiot  confined  to  the  New  England  Hater,  but  were  general  throngfaoot 
the  Colonies.     The  determination  of  the  king  and  p*f fiament  to  a- 
fbrce  fubmifiion  to  their  a^ls^  and  the  news  of  the  Lexington  battb 
came  to  the  diftant  provinces  nearly  abo»c  the  fame  time^    It  was  fif 
|)ofed  by  many  that  the  latter  was  in  confequence  of  the  former,  li 
that  General  Gage  had  recent  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  fabta 
tiie  refradory  CoIoni(!s. 

'  From  a  variety  of  circumftances  the  Americans  had  good  reafon  to 
conclude  that  hoflilities  would  foon  be  carried  on  vigoroufly  in  Mafla* 
chnfettsi  and  alfo  to  apprehend  that,  fooner  or  later^  each  province 
woold  be  the  theatre  of  war.  *«  The  more  fpeedily,  therefore,  fidd 
V  ihey,  we  are  prepared  for  that  event,  the  better  chance  we  have  ford^ 
fending  ourfelvcs.'*  Previous  to  this  period,  or  rather  to  the  19th  of 
April,  1775J  the  difpute  had  been  carried  on  by  the  pen^  or  at  moft  hf 
Affbciations  and  legifiative  ads ;  but  .from  this  time  forward  it  wai 
^ndudedbythc  fword.  The  crifis  was  arrived  when  the  Colonies 
i^d  no  alternative,  but  either  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy,  or  to  refift  the 
^wer  of  Great  Britjun.  An  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  could  aot 
'brook  the  idea  of  fubmifllon,  while  reafon,  more  temperate  in  her  dcci- 
fions,  fuggefled  to  the  people  their  infufficiency  to  make  cfFedual  oppo- 
fition.  They  were  fully  apprized  of  the  power  of  Britain — they  knew 
{hat  her  fleets  covered  the  ocean,  and  that  her  flag  had  waved  in  tri- 
umph through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animated  language 
of  the  time  was,  "  It  is  better  to  die  freemen  than  to  live  flavcs." 
Though  the  juflice  of  their  caufe,  and  the  infpiration  of  liberty  gave, 
in  the  opinion  of  difinterefted  judges,  a  fuperiority  to  the  writings  of 
Jlmeiicaasi  yet  in  the  Utter  mode  of  conducting  their  oppofition,  the 
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candid  among  themfelves  acknowledged  an  inferiority.  -  Their  ibrm  o£ 
government  was  deficient  in  that  decifion,  difpatchs  and  cocrcion>  which 
aie  neceflary  in  military  operations. 

In  the  year  1779,  a  martial  fpirit  pervaded  all  ranks  of  men  in  the 
Colonies.  They  believed  their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and  were  ge- 
nerally difpofed  to  rifque  their  lives  for  their  cftablifhment.  Their  ig- 
norance  of  the  military  art  prevented  their  weighing  the  chances  of  war 
with  that  exadnefs  of  calculation  which,  if  indulged,  might  have 
/damped  their  hopes.  They  conceived  that  there  was  little  more  to  do 
than  fight  manfully  for  their  countr)%  They  coufoled  themfelves  with 
ihe  idea,  that  though  their  firit  attempt  might  be  unfuccefsful,  their 
numbers  would  admit  of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment!  till  the  in- 
ifaders  were  finally  exterminated.  Not  confidering  that  in  modern  war 
the  longed  purfe  decides  oftener  than  the  longeft  fword;they  feared  noC 
che  wealth  of  Britain.  They  both  expedled  and  wifhed  tha:  the  whola 
lUfpute  would  be  fpeedily  fettled  in  a  few  decifive  engagements.  Ele- 
vated with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  buoyed  above  the  fear  of  confer 
qvences,  by  an  ardent  military'  enthufiafm,  nnabated  by  calculationa 
Hbout  the  extent,  duration,  or  probable  iflbe  of  the  war^  the  people  of 
America  fecon^ed  the  voice  of  their  rulers,  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for. 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.  At  the  time  the  Colonies  adopted  thcfa 
fpirited  refolutions,  they  poiFefled  not  a  iingle  (hip  of  war,  nor  fo  much 
as  an  armed  vefTel  ef  any  kind.  It  had  often  been  fuggefted,  that 
their  fcaport  to^vns  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  1; 
this  was  both  known  add  believed,  but  difregarded.  The  love  of  pron 
perty  was  abforbed  in  the  love  of  liberty.  The  animated  votaries  of 
the  equal  rights  of  human  nature,  confbled  themfelves  with  the  idea* 
that  though  their  whole  fea  coaft  fhould  be  laid  inafhes,  they  could  re^ 
tire  to  the  weftern  wildernefs,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free  ;  o^ 
this  occaiion  it  was  obferved  in  Congrefi  by  Chriftopher  Gadfdeii»  oaft 
of  the  South  Carolina  delegates*  "  Our  houfes  bein^  conftruAod.o^ 
krick,  done,  and  wood,  though  ^cfttoyti  may  be  ^xboUtt  but  lihcrt|r 
once  gone  is  loll  for  ever," 

The  fober  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  more  readi^  qenniiii 
than  admire,  but  can  more  eafily  admire  than  imitate  the  kxrid  ifizl  of 
the  patriot;  of  1 775,  who  in  idea  fficrificed  proper^  in  the  caofii}  of  li^ 
berty,  with  the  eafe  that  they  oqw  ftcrifi^e  almofteveiy  other  cpni|dcft^ 
UtioQ  for  the  ^cqaifition  of  property. 

The  ^vanoes  of  Bri(ain  were  ixnmenfet  and  her  people  weze  habitiu 
ated  tp  ^e  payment  pf  large  fums,  \n  t^tiy  form  which  contribotioo^  U| 
gpYemmfDC  haye  affomcd ;  but  the  American  Co)oiuca  poflciSpd  aaithec 
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money  nor  fundt,  nor  were  their  people  accuilomed  to  taxes  eqnal  to  the 
exigences  of  war.  The  conteft  having  begun  about  taxation^  to  haw 
raifed  money  by  taxes  for  carrying  it  on  would  have  been  impolitic. 
The  temper  of  the  times  precluded  the  neceffity  of  attempting  the  dan- 
gerous expedienti  for  fuch  was  the  enthufiafm  of  the  day,  that-  the  Co- 
hxnifts  gave  up  both  their  perfonal  fcn'ices  and  their  property  to  the- 
public,  on  the  vague  promifes  that  they  (hould  at  a  future  time  be  k- 
imburfed.  Without  enquiring  into  the  folidity  of  the  funds,  or  the 
precife  period  of  payment,  the  refources  of  the  country  were  com- 
manded on  general  aflu ranees,  that  all  expcnces  of  the  war  fhonld  ulti- 
mately be  equalifed.  The  Parent  State  abounded  with  experienced 
flatefmen  and  officen,  but  the  dependent  form  of  government  exercifed 
in  the  Colonies,  precluded  their  citizens  from  gaining  that  pra^cal 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  being  at  the  head  of  public  de- 
partmcnts.  There  were  very  few  in  the  Colonies  who  underftodd  tBc 
bofinefs  of  providing  for  an  army,  and  ftill  fewer  who  had  experience 
tnd  knowledge  to  direft  its  operations.  The  difpofitioa  of  the  finan* 
ce$  of  the  country,  and  the  moft  effcAual  mode  of  drawing  forth  ift 
refources,  were  fubjedls  with  which  fcarcc  any  of  the  inhabitants  vrm 
acquainted.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  almott  wholly  de^cieot\ 
and  though  the  country  abounded  with  the  materials  of  which  they  ait 
mannfaflured,  yet  there  was  neither  time  nor  artiUs  enough  to  fupplj 
an  army  with  the  means  of  defence.  •  TTic  countiy  was  deflitute  both 
of  fortifications  and  engineers.  Amidft  fb  many  difcourageraents  there 
were  fome  flattering  circum fiances.  The  war  could  not  be  carried  08 
by  Great  Britain,  but  to  a  great  difadvantage,  and  at  an  immense  ex- 
pence.'  It  was  eafy  for  Minifters  at  St.  James's  to  plan  campaigns, 
but  hard  was  the  fate  of  the  officer  from  whom  the  execution  of  tbem 
jn  the  woods  of  America  was  expe^ed.  The  xountry  was  fo  extenfiTc, 
and  abonnded  fo  much  with  defiles,  that  by  evacuating  and  retreatiog, 
the  Americans,  though  they  could  not  conquer,  yet  might  favc  them- 
ftlves  from  being  conqueKcd.  The  authors  of  the  afls  of  parliament  for 
retraining  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  were  moft  excellent  fecroiting 
ofiicers  for  the  Congrefs.  They  impofed  a  neceflity  on  thoufands  to 
become  foldiers. '  All  other  -bufmefs  being  fufpended,  the  whole' re- 
fources of  the  country  were  applied  in  fupporting  an  army;  Though 
the  -  Coibirifts  were  withoirtdtfcipKiie,  they  pofleflcd  native  valonr. 
Though  they  had  neither  gold  nor  filver>  they  pofle(Ied  a  minit  in  the 
Aithnfiafm'  of  their  people.  Paper  for  tipwawLs  of  two  years  -produced 
to  them ;  more  fblid  advantages  than  Spain  derived  from  her  fnp^r- 
abouiMiBg-prcdious  mctdsv   Titoug^'  they  had  no  (hips  to  prdCrfl  A«t 
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trlde  or  their  towns>  they  had.  fimplicity  enough  to-l^ve  without  t^ 
ibrmer,  and  enthntiafin  CQOugh  to  rifque  the  latter^  rather  tfi^n  fubmit 
to  the  power  of  Britain.  They  helieved  their  caufe  to  be  jull«  and 
that  Heaven -approved  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  rijhtiS»  Ztfl 
oxiginating  from  fuch  motives  fupplied  the  place  of  difciplinej  and  iii- 
fpired  a  confidence  and  military  ardour  which  overleaped  all  di£cul« 
ties. 

Reiiftancc  being  refolved  upon  by  th^  Americans — the  pulpit — the 
prefs — thebenchi.and  thebari  feverally  laboured  to  unite  and  encoq- 
tage  them.  The  clergy  of  New  England  were  anumeroua^  li^medf 
And  refpeflable  body>  who  had  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of 
their  hearers*  They  conncfted  religion  and  patriotifra,  and  in  thqr 
fecmons  and  prayers  reprefented  the  caufe  of  America  as  the  caufe  pf 
Heaven*  The  fyttod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alfo  fent  forth  a 
paftoral  letter,  which  was  publicly  read  in  their  churches.  This  car- 
n^ftly  recommended^  fuch  fentime.hts  and  condud  as  were  fuitable  to 
their  fituation.  Writers  .and  printers  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
preacherS)  and  next  to  them  had  the  greateft  hand  in  animating  their 
countrymen.  Gentlcmei)  of  the  bench  and  of  the  bar  denied  the  charge 
'of  rebellion,  and  juftified  the  refiftance  of  the  Colonifls.  A  diftindlion 
founded  on  law  between  the  king  and  his  minidry  was  introduced  :  the 
■  former^  it  was  Contended>  could  do  no  wrong.  The  crime  of  treafon 
m-as  charged  on'  the  latter,  for  uling  the  royal  name  to  vamifli  their 
own  unconftitutional  mcafures.  The  phraie  of  d  miniflerial  war  be* 
came  common,  and  was  ufed  as  a  medium  for  reconciling  refiftance  witb 
allegiance^ 

Coeval  with  the  refolutions  for  organizing  an  army,  was  one,  ap* 
pointing  the  20th  day  of  July,  I775>a  day  of  public  humiliation,  falling 
and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  "  to  blefs  their  rightful  Sovereign  King 
George*  and  to  infpire  him  with  wifdom  to  difcern  and  purfue  the  true 
intereft  of  his  fubje6ls ;  and  that  the  Britiih  nation  might  be  iufliienced 
to  regard  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace,  before  they  were  hid 
from  her  eyes — that  the  Colonies  might  be  ever  under  the  care  and 
proteftion  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  be  profpered  in  all  their  interefia 
— that  America  might  foon  behold  a  gracious  interpofition  of  Heaven 
for  the  redrefs  of  her  many  grievances,  the  reftoration  of  her  invaded 
rights,  and  a  reconciliation  vi^ith  the  Parent  State  on  terms  conftitu« 
clonal  and  honourable  to  both." — ^The  forces  which  had  been  collefled 
in  MafiachufettS;  were  ftationed  in  convenient  places  for  guarding  the 
country  from  farther  excurfions  of  the  regulars  from  Bofton*  Bread- 
works  were  alfo  erefted  in  different  places  for  the  fSyne  patpofe.  Whiles 
Vol.  L  3  Q^  ^w*^ 
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hbth  ptrdci  were  inempciiig  to  carrf  oflfftock  from  the  feveral  iilandsi 
^th  whidi  the  Ymy  of  Boftov  is  agreeably  diverfified,  fundry  fkirmiihci 
took  place.  Tliefe  were  of  real  ferTtce  to  the  Americans^  They  ba^ 
bitaaied  them  to  danger*  and  perhaps  much  of  the  counge  of  old  (ii^- 
diersf  b  derived  from  an  experimental  convifUon  that  the  diance  of 
efcapittg  oohort  irom  cUgsgemeatSs  ia  miift  greater  than  youog  lecrniti 
ftppdTe. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May^  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcementi  on 
dered  from  Great  Britain,  arriTed  at    Bofton.    Three   Britiih  g^ 
neralsi  Howe»  Baigoyne»  and  Clinton,  whofe  behaTioiir  in  the  preccd* 
iBg  war  hM  gained  them  great  repotation,  alfo  arrived  abont  the  (knc 
ttme.  May  tf»    General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  aAiif 
with  more  dedfion  ;  but  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  cok 
eeiTod  it  doe  to  ancient  fbimi  to  iflbe  a  prochunatioiiy  -holding  fottfc  19 
the  inhabitants  the  altematiTe  of  peace  or  war.    He  therefore  Juoe  i« 
offered  pardon,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  who  fhonld  forthwith  hj 
down  their  arias,  and  tetom  to  their  refpeAive  occupationa  and  pace* 
able  duties,  excepting  only  firom  the  benefit  of  that  pardon  ^  Sutf 
A^bntt  an4  John-Hancock,  whofe  offences  were  faid  to  be  of  too  !► 
gitiqns  a  nature,  to  admit  of  any  other  oonfideratioB  than  that  of  a^ 
^gn  pteifhmcnt.'*  He  difo  proclaimed,  that  not  only  the  peilbas  ab* 
naflMd  and  excepted,  but  aUb  aU  their  adheiaiitty  affbdaaes,  aad  fH* 
fp^fqoiiCDth  ihonU  be  deemed  gotlty  of  tieafba  and  adidliaQf  pi 
t|Kaiad  acoordingly;'   By  this  proefamadott  it  was  alio  dednieds « iM 
as  the  courts  of  jiadicatore  were  ihot,  maiihal  law  flKmld  take  ^bcc^ 
tHI  a  dae  conrfe  of  jnfticc  Ihould  be  re*eftabli(ked«'^    It  waa  ibppoftl 
that  this  proclamation  was  a  prelude  to  hoff  tlitics,  and  pwpmn&oA  wtn 
affcotdingly  inade  bj  the  Americans,  A  confiderable  heightt  kdowa  hf 
the  nuar  of  Bmdcer's-Hill,  jnft  at  the  entrance  of  th^ij^tUk  ft 
Charleftowji,  was  fo  fituated  as  to  make  the  poflcflkMi  of  it  a  ttanersf 
.^great  cdnfequfnce  to  dther  of  the  contending  parties.    OrffM  weie 
ihefi^n^  Jttne  16,  ifllied  by  the  provincial  comfloanders,  jhatt  A  dclack- 
nebciiof  #  tboafand  men  ihould  entrench  upon  this  height.'    'ByloiBe 
miAake  Breed's  HtH,  hi^k  and  large  like  the  other,  btit  litnated  nctf 
3^flB#  was  maikedr  «nr  for  'the  entrcnchmenti,  inftead  of  Bunkei^s 
HilL  ;  The  prbirincbls  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  and  worked  With  •£ 
much  .diligence,  that  between  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  the  momiigi 
thry  had  thrown  op  a  fmall  redoubt  about  dight  rods  fqoaiei'  The/ 
kept  foch  a  profound  fiknce,  that  ihey  ware  not  heard  by  the  Britiftt 
en  .board  their  vciTels,  though  ttry  n<ear.'    Thefe  having  -dicfrh^  dtdr 
.fii;ft  iafoixnatiott  of  what  was  going  On-  from'tbd  fi^t 'Of  the'Work  ntar 
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rompletloni  began  an  inceflant. firing  opon  thcai.i.ThepW»inciak  bort 
:his  with  firmnefs,  and  though  thcjr  were  only  yoong  foldieny  cotitU  . 
lued  t  >  labour  till  they  bad: thrown  up  ji  :iinall  bneaftworkt  extending 
from  the  edil  fide  of  tKe'breaiiwork  ta  the  bottom  of  the  kill»  At  thk 
sininence  overlooked  Bafton*  General.. Gage«.thottght  it  necef&ty,  ta 
drive  the  provincials  from  it.  About  noon*  tberefbrcy  he  detach?^. 
N/Iajor  General  Howe,  and  Brigadier -General  Pigot»  with  the  floorer 
of  the  army,  conning  ef  four  battalions»  ten- companies  of  the  grena*' 
diersf  and  ten  of  .light  infantryi  with  a  proportion  of  field  trtaHepyi  to 
effea  this  bafinefs.  Thefe  troops  landed  at  Moveton's  Point^atui^  Jus* 
I  jt  formed  after  landing,  but  remained  in  that  pofition  till  they  were  te» 
inforced  by  a  fecond  detachment  of  ligbt  in&ntry  and  grenadier  coii^  . 
paniesy  a  battalion  ofland  forces,  and  a  battalion  of  marinet»  makinlf 
in  the  whole  near  three  thouiand  men.  While  the  troop  who  fiift 
hnded  were,  waiting  for  this  re-inforcement,  the  provincialtt  for  their 
fiirther  fecurjty,  pulled  np  fome  adjoining  poft  and  rail  fences,  and'icC 
tbem  down  in  two  parallel  lines  at  a  f mall  diftanct  from  each  other,  and 
filled  the  fpace  between  with  hay»  which  having  been  lately  mopedi' 
leau^ned.on  the  adjacent  gironnd* 

The^  kiQg't  troops  formed  in  two  linetf  and  adraaptd  flowljrf  t9 
give  their  artillery  time  to  demoliih  the  Ameriqm  woAu  While  tha 
Bf itilb  were  advancing  to  the  attack*  they  re9eiv«d  otderr  fo  bnca 
Charkfipwiu  .  This,  was  not  done,  beotoft  they  were  fired  opoo  ftom 
the  .b9o(c»^'in  that  town,  but  from  the  militiry  policy  of  deptirihf 
eneo^^.pf  a  cover  in  their  approach^Sf  In  a  (hort  time  this  ancient 
towot  i;opfifting  of  about  five  hundr^  huUdiags,  chiefly  of  wood*  waa 
in  pne-gjreat  biaae*  :  The  lofty  fteeple  of  the  mecting4!0U&  formed  a 
py lamdi  o^  fiv^  above  the  reft,  imd  ftrack  the  aftonKhed.  tyt$  of  ni^ 
nseroviaMiiddcp  wifb  a  magmficeot  but  awful  fpe^cle.  In  Bofton» 
tbe  keigMf .  of  every  kin<i  w^fc  goveied  with  tbe  citizens^  and  fnch  of 
the  lpiig*f  (ropps  a$  were  not  on  duty.  The  hillt  around  the  aldjacent 
country  which  afforded  ^  tsSt  and  diftinA  view,  were  oecupie^V  ^ 
iqhabifanta  <rf' the  90«ntry^ 

TliooiandSf  both  within  and  without  BofloQt  wore  i^isuoaa  (^eAa» 
ton  of  the  bloody  fceoe.  Thf  hofioar  of  Britilh  troops  heat  high  ia, 
the  breads  of  manyt  while  otherss  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  felt  foff 
the  liberties  of  a  gnat  and  growing  country.  The  -Britiih  moved  on 
bat  flowlyi  which  gave  the  provincials  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
wimf  The  latter^  in  geaerel*  referred  themfilvea  till  their  adverfariea 
were  wjthm  ten  pr  twdve  rodty  but  then  bqpn  a  iiirions  difchargc  ol 
ftpallaraM.    The ftitaaia44he  American  fire  waa (bannfiaattaai did 
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fo  great  ^ze^tlony  that  the  king's  troops  retreated  in  difor^er  and  pre- 
cipitation.    Their  officers    rallied  them^   and  pu(hed  them  forwud 
whh  their  fvirords)  but  they  returned  to  the  attack  with  great  r1qc« 
tance.    The  Americans  again  reftrved  their  fire  till  their  adverfarks 
were  near,  and  then  put  them  a  fccond  time  to  flight.     General  Hove 
and  the  officers  redoubled  their  exertions^ '  and  were  at  lad  fuccefsfo!, 
though  the  foldien  difcovered  a  great  atrerfion  to  going  on*    By  tliis 
time  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  fo  far  tb  fail>  that  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  the  fkme  '  brilk  fire  as  before.     The  BritKh  alfo 
brought  fome  cannon  to  bear^  which  raked  the  infide  of  the  breaft- 
work  from  end  to  end.    The  fire  from  the  fliipsy  batteries^  and  field 
artillery  was  redoubled — the  foldiers  in  the  rear  were  goaded  on  bf 
their  odicers.    The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  fides  at  once.    Un- 
der thefe  circumftances  a  retreat  from  it  was  ordered^  but  the  proTio- 
cials  delayed)  and  made  refiftance  with  their  difcharged  mulkets  as  if 
they  had  been  clubsy  fo  long  that  the  king's  troopsy  who  eafily  moonted 
the  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt  before  it  was  given  up  to  then. 
While  thefc  operations  were  going  on  at  the  breaft- work  and  redoobo 
the  Britifh  li3;ht  infantry  were  attempting  to  force  the  left  point  of  i 
former,  that  they  might  take  the  American  line  in  flank.     Thoi^ 
they  exhibited  the  moil  undaunted  courage,  they  met  with  an  oppofi- 
t?on  which  called  for  its  greatefl  exertions.    The  provincials  here,  b' 
like  manner,  referred  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries  were  near,  ani 
then  ponred  it  upon  the  light  infimtry,  with  fuch  ^  inceflaht  ftrcam, 
■  and  in  fo  true  a  diredtion,  as  mowed  down  their  ranks.     The  engage* 
nient  was  kept  up  on  both  fides  with  great  refolution.     The  pc^fcv^ 
ring  exertions  of  the  King's  troops  could  not  compel  the  Americans  to 
retreat,  till  diey  obferved  that  their  main  body  had  left  the  hill.    This 

m 

when  begun,  expofcd  them  to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be  effcdcd 
but  by  marching  over  Charkftown  Neck,  every  part  of  which  wsi 
raked  by  the  (hot  of  the  Glafgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating 
batteries.  The  inceflant  fire  kept  up  acrofs  this  Neck  prevented  any 
confidcrable.re-inforcement  from  joining  their  countrymen  who  were 
engaged  ;  but  the  few  who  fell  on  their  retreat  over,  the  fame  groond 
proved,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe  provincial  officers  who  declined 
paffing  over  to  faccour  their  companions,  were  without  any  folid  foun- 
dation. 

•The  number  of  Americans  engaged  amounted  only  to  one  thoufand 
five  hundred.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  conquerors  would  pufli  the 
advantages  they  had  gained^  and  march  immediatdy  to  American  head 
quarttrs  at  Cambridge,  but  they  advanced  no  farther  thah  Buxiker'i. 
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Hill ;  .there  they,  threw  up  works  for  their  own  f^curity.    The  provin*.- 
cials  did  the  fame  on  ProfpeA  Hill  in  front  of  them*     Both  were  guard- 
ing agaioft  an  attack^  and  both  were  in  a  bad  condition  to  receive 
one.    The  lofs  of  the  peninfula  depreiTed  the  fpirits  of  the  Americansf- 
and  their  great  lofs  of  men  produced  the  fume  efFedl  on  the  Britifh. 
There  have  been  few  battles  in  modern  warsj  in  whichi  all  circum- 
ftances  confideredj  there  was  a  greater  deflruAion  of  men  than  in  this 
ihort  engagement.    The  lofs  of  the  Britifhy  as  acknowledged  by  Gene- 
.  ral  Gage^  amounted  to  one  thoufand  and  -fifty-four.     Nineteen  com- 
miffioned  officets  were  killedy  and  feventy  more  were  wounded.    Tho 
battle  of  Quebec  in  17591  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  province  of 
CJanada>  was  not  fo  deftrudive  to  Britifh  officers  as  this  affair  of  a 
{light  entrenchmenti  the.  work  only  of  a  few  hours.    That  the  officers 
foftered  (6  much*  muft  be  imputed  to  their  being  aimed  at.     None  of 
theL  provincials  in  this  engagement  were  riflemenf  but  they  were  all 
good  markfmen.    The  whole  of  their  previous  military  knowledge  had 
been  derivtd  from  hunting)  and  the  ordinary  amufements  of  fportC- 
men..    TTic  dexterity  which  by  long  habit  they  had  acquired  in  hitting 
be^Asf  birds>  and  marksi  was.  fatally  appli^  to  the  dedrudlion  of 
Britifh  officers.    From  their  fall  much  confufion  was  expedled ;  they 
were  therefore  particularly  lingled  out.    Moft  of  thofe  who  were  near 
the  pcrfon  of  General  Howe  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
General}  though  he  greatly  expofed  himfelf,  was  unhurt.    The  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  loft  three-fourths  of  their  men.    Of  one  com- 
pany not  more  than  fiv.e,  and  of  anotheri  not   more  than  fourteen 
cfcaped.   The  unexpected  refiftance  of  the  Americans  was  fuch  as  wipe4 
away  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  which  had  been  xaft  oh  them  by 
their  enemies  in  Britain.     The  fpirited  conduft  of  the  Britifh  officers 
pierited  and  obtained  great  applaufe,  but  the  provincials  were  juft)y 
fcntitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the  fame,  for  having  ^nade  the  utmoft. 
(exertions  of  their  adverfaries  neceflary  to  diflodge  them  from  liQes^ 
which  were  the  work  only  of  a  fingle  night.    The  Americans  loft  five 
pieces  of  cannon.    Their  killed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-^ 
nine.    Their  wounded  and  miffing  to    three  hundred  and  fourteen^ 
Thirty  of  the  former  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.      They 
particularly  regretted  the  death  of  General  Warren^    To  the  purcft 
patriotifm  and  moft  undaunted  bravery,  he  sodded  the  virtues  of  do« 
ineftic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accon^pliihed  orator,    and  the  wifdom 
of  an  able  ftatcfihan.    Nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun. 
try  induced  him  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  Government.    He  aimed 
ppt  at^  reparation. fcontji  but  a  coalition  with  the  IV^other  Country. 
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He  look  an  aAire  part  in  defencTe  of  his  coantryy  not  that  he  might  be 

applauded  and  rewarded  for  a  patriotic  (pirity  but  becau(e  he  waS)  in 

the  bed  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  real  patriot.   Having  no  interefted  or  per- 

fonal  views  to  anfwer,  the  friends  of  liberty  confided  in  his  integrity. 

The  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  his  abilities  as  a  public  fpeaker, 

enabled  him  to  make  a  diftinguiihed  figure  In  public  cooncils,  but  his 

intrepidity  and  aftive  zeal  induced  his  countrymen  to  place  him  in  the 

miliury  line.    Within  four  days  after  he  was  appointed  a  Major  Ge* 

aeral,  he  fell  a  noble  facrifice  to  a  caufe  which  he  had  elpoufed  from 

the  pureft  principles.    Like  Hampden,  he  lived  and  like  Hampden  be 

died,  nniverfally  beloved  and  univerfally  regretted. .  His  many  virtues 

were  celebrated  in  an  elegant  eulogim  written  by  Dr«  Rufh,  m  bo- 

gtiage  equal  to  the  illuftrious  fubje^    The  burning  of  Charleftowo, 

though  a  place  of  great  trade,  did  not  difcourage  the  provincials^    It 

excited  refentment  and  execration,  but  not  any  difpofition  to  fubmit. 

Such  was  the  high-toned  date  of  the  public  mind,  and  fo  great  the  in- 

difference  for  property,  when  put  in  competition  with.  liberty^  that  mw 

litary  conflagrations,  though  they  diftrefled  and  impoveriibed,  bad  to 

tendency  to  fubdue  the  Coloni(h«     They  niight  anfwer  in  the  cii 

world,  but  were  not  calculated  for  the  new,  where  the  war  was  c^ndo^ 

taken,  not  for  a  change  of  mailers,  but  for  fecuring  eflential  rights.  Tlie 

aAion  at  Breed's  Hill,  or  Bunker's  Hillr  as  it  has  been  commonly  -pdleJ, 

produced  many  and  very  important  confequences.    It  taught,  the  Britifh 

fo  much  refpeA  for  Americans  intrenched  behind  works,  that  their  fiib- 

fequent  operations  were  retarded  with  a  caution  that  waftc^d;  awaj  t. 

whole  campaign  to  very  lictle  purpofe.     It  added  tp.-the.  ooofi* 

denee  the    Americans  began  to  have  in  their  own  abi]it^}   \fa!t 

inferences,  very  injurious  to  the  future  interefta  of.  Anierif:a»  w^ 

drawn  from  the  good  condud  of  the  new  troops  on  that  aej^aofahk 

day*     It  infpired  fome  of  the  leading  members  of  Congrda  with 

4bch  high  ideaa  of  what  might  be  done  by  militia,  or  tnen  engs^ 

for  a  (hort  term  of  inliftment,  that  it  was  long  before  they  afifentcd  tQ 

th^  eftablifhinent  of  a  permanent  army.    Not  diftinguUhing  thecontiT 

niied  exertions  of  an  army  through  a  feries  of  yea^,  from  the  galhiil , 

efforts  of  the  yeomanry  pf  the  country,  I^  dir^Aly  to  adiooi  th^ 

wenr-  flow  in  admitting  the  n^ceflity  of  permanent  t^p$«    They  odd- 

ceived  the  country  mi^ht  be  defended  by  \h^  occafional  ezertioMof 

her  fons,  without  the  expence  and  danger  of  an  4rmy  en^a^ed  for  the 

war. .  In  the  progrefs  of  hoftilities,  as  will  appear  in  the  i^o^  tit 

militia  lo&  much  of  their  firfl  ardour,  while  leading  men  in  thecoondb 

of  Ainericai  truftiaj;  to  its  ccu:xUnqaqce«  ne^eAed  the  pfOfcr  time  of 
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iccroiting  for  a  feries  of  years.  From  the  want  of  perfereiance  in  the 
jnilitlai  and  tht  want  of  a  difcipluied*  (landing  army»  the  caufe.fot 
which  arms  were  at  firft  taken  npi  was  more  than  onoe  brought  to  iSbm 
brink  of  deft  mflion. 

tn  otl^r  places  the  famt  determined  fpirit  of  refiftanoe  appeaxtd  ctti 
the  pait  of  the  Americans*  Lord  Korth's  conciliatory  fcheme  was  nt* 
tcrly  reje^ed  by  the  aflemblies  of  Pernifylvahia  and  New  Jerleyy  and 
afterwards  in  every  other  colony..  The  commencement  of  hoftilitita 
at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  of  New  York^  which  had  hitherto 
contmaed  towaycTy  to  unite  with  the  reft;  and  as  the  fituation  of 
New  York  renders  it  unable  to  refift  an  atta^  from  the  fea*  it  was  re« 
folvcidy  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britifli  fleett  to  iecare  the  militaijr 
ftoiesi  -fend  off  the  women  and  childrent  aad  to  fct  fire  to  the  city  if  it 
was  fttll  fSrand  incapable  of  defence.  The  exporution  of  provifioas 
was  every  wheie  prohibicedf  particularly  to  the  Britiih  filhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfbaadland»  or  to  fnch  colonies  of  America  as  (honldad« 
here  to  the  Bridfh  inteieft.  Congrefs  refolved  on  the  eftabliihment  of 
an  army,  and  of  a  large  paper  currency  in  order  to  fupport  it.  la  the 
inland  northern  colonicst  Colonels  Eaftonand  Ethan  AlkD^  without  re* 
ceiving  any  orden  from  Congrefsi  or  communicating  their  deiign  to 
any  b6dy»  witli  a  (tarty  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men«  furprifed  the 
lortt  or  Crown  Pbintf  Ticonderago,  and  the  reft  that  form  a  communi* 
cation  betwixt  the  Colonies  and  Canada.  On  this  occafion  two  boa* 
died  peces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  befides  mortars,  aind  a  large 
foantity  of  military  ftbres,  together  with  two  armed  vefleliy  and  ma* 
ferial  for  the  conftru^on  of  others. 

Afier  the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill»  the  provincials  eredfed  forttfica- 
tiont  on  the  hesghts  which  commanded  Charleftowa,  and  ftrengthencd 
ibt^nA  id  faeh  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  fioa 
tiietice  ;  at  Qie  fame  time  that  their  adivity  and  fioldnefs  aftoniihed  the 
Britifli  officers,  who  had  been  fccuftomed  to  cntertun  too  mean  an  opi* 
^dbo  of  th^if  courage. 

The  trdbpsj  thus  ftiut  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  reduced  to  diftrefs. 
Their  nkofe&ties  obliged  them  to  attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American 
cattle  on  the  iflands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  fldrmilhes  ; 
but  the  provincials,  1)etter  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  thefe 
ihore^  landed  on  the  iflands,  deftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of 
any  ufe,  bamdd  the  lig^  hbufe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
(ook  prifohers  ih^  workin'en  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well  as  a  party  of  ma* 
fines  who  Jgnarded  thexh.  Thus  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  nei> 
ccffity  df  fbndidg'oa't  armed  veSels  to  make  prizes  iAdifcriminatcly  of 

.  •  L        -  -  all 
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all  that  came  in  their  wayi  and  of  landing  in  different  places  to  plunder 
for  fubfillencc  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  Congrefsy  in  the  mean  timei  continued  to  a^  with  all  the  \i- 
goar  which  its  conftitnents  had  expedled.     Articles  of  confede ration 
and  perpetual  union  were  drawn  up  and  folem.hly  agreed  6pon;  bj 
'wMch  they  bound  themfelves. 

After  the  adlioii  of  Bunker's  Hilly  howeveri  when  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in '  the  eyes  of  America  than;  beforei 
Congrefs  proceeded  formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declara* 
don  drawn  up  in  terms  more. expreflivei  and  well  calculated  to  excib 
attention* 

"  Were  it  poflible  ((aid  they)  fot  men  whtfl&rcife  thelf  reafon*  to 
believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  pur  exigence  intended  a  part  of  tfie 
human  race  to  hold  an  abfolutd  property  in  and  unbounded  poWer 
over  others,  marked  out  by  Mis  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  as  the 
cbjedls  of  a  legal  domination^  never  rightfully  refiftable^  however  fe« 
vere  and  oppreifive ;  the  inhabitants  of  th'efe  Colonies  might  at  leaft 
require  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body  ;  but  a 
reverence  for  our  Great  Creatori  principles  of  humanity^  and  the  die 
tatcs  of  common  fenfe  muft  convince  all  thofe  who  reflect  upon  the 
fubjedli  that  government  was  infticuted  to  promote  the  wel^re  of 
mankindj  and  ought  to  be  adminidered  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end* 

<<  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain^  however^  llimttlated  by  an  iaof* 
dio^te  paflion  for  power,  not  only  unjuilifiablci  but  which  they  know 
.to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom} 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  contefli  where  regard  (hould 
be  had  to  lawj  truths  or  right ;  have  at  length,  deferting  thofe,  at- 
tempted to  effedl  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe  of  enilaving  theft 
Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  neceflitry  for  us  to 
clofe  with  their  iaft  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded 
'that  aflembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  doau* 
nation,  fo  to  flight  juftice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efleem  our« 
felves  bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make  known  the 
.  juAice  of  our  caufe/' 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  anccftors  left  Bri- 

tain,  the  happinefs  attending  the  fnutual  friendly  commerce  betwixt 

that  country  and  her  Colonicsiand  the  remarkable  fuccefi>  of  the  late 

irar,  they  proceed  as  follows ;  «  The  new  minifiry  finding  the  brave 

ibca  of  Britain,  thougli  he(^Mt:\v\v  ^ds.AXK.^>  ^^^.x.  ^^x.^m'socUng^  tock 
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up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  haily  peace>  and  of  then  fub- 
duing  her  faithful  friends. 

*^  I'hefe  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  prc- 
fent  vidories  without  bloed{hed>  and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatu- 
table  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  refpe^ful 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization;  their  dutiful> 
zealouS}  and  ufeful  fervices  during  the  war>  though  fo  recently  and  amply 
acknowledged  in  the  moft  honourable  manner  by  his  Majefty,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  pariiamentj  could  not  fave  them  from  the  intended  in- 
novations. Parliament  wa3  influenced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  proje^  ; 
and  afluming  a  new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years 
given  fuch  decifive  fpecirhens  of  the  fpirit  and  confequences  attending 
-this  power^  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effeds  of  acquiefcence  uiuler  it* 

<<  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  con- 
ienty  though  we  have  ever  exercifed  an  excluiive  right  to  difpofe  of  our 
own  property.  Statutes  have  been  paiTed  for  extending  the  jurifdidion 
cf  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty^  beyond  their  ancient 
limks ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accuftomed  and  ineftimable  rights  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  afieding  both  life  and  property;  for  fufpending 
ihc  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies ;  for  interdiding  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of 
government  eftablilhed  by  charter,  and  fecured  by  afts  of  its  own  legif- 
lature ;  and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting  the  mur- 
derers of  colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and  in  effed  from  punilhment ;  for 
ereding  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exiftence; 
end  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  coloniils  in  time  of  a  profound 
peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged 
with  committing  certain  offences,  ihail  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
tried. 

**  But  why  Ihonld  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? — By  one 
fiatiite  it  was  declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind 
m  in  all  cafes  whatever,  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fb  enormous,  fo 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  fingle  perfon  who  alTumes  it  is  chofen  by  us* 
or  is  fubjed  to  our  controul  or  influence ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
All  of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws ;  and  an  American 
itevenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofes  from  which  it  is 
faifed,  would  adually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  io- 
creafes  ours. 

*<  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would  reduce  us.  We 
Ibr  ttn  yean  inceffaBtly  and  ine£Sidually  befieged  the  throne  as  fuppli« 

Vol,  I.  8  R  «xk\*v 
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cants ;  We  reafoned,  wc  remonftratcd  with  parliament  in  the  ino{ 

and  decent  language;  but  adminiflracion,  fenuble  that  we  (hoi 

gard  thefe  mcafures  as  freemen  ought  to  doi  fent  over  fleets  and 

to  enforce  them. 

"  Wc  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refped^ful  meafui 

have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  all  commercial  intcrcourfe  w 

fellow-fubjefts  as  oar  laft  peaceable  admonition^  that  our  attachn 

no  nation  on  earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  liberty :  t 

flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  ftep  of  the  controvcrfy ;  but 

quent  events  have  fliown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  mode 

in  our  enemies ! 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the  month  of  Feb 

faidy  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  adlually  exiiled  in  the  province  oi 

fachufett's  Bay ;  and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  counten 

and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements  enters 

by  his  Majefly's  fubjedls  in  feveral  of  the  colonies  ;  and.therefon 

bcfought  his  Majefty  that  he  would  take  the  mod  effef^ual  meafu 

enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme 

jature.     Soon  after  the  commercial  intcrcourfe  of  whole  colonies 

foreign  countries  was  cut  off  by  an  ad  of  parliament ;  by  ano 

feveral  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fiflieries  in  the 

near  their  coafls,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  fubfiftei 

and  large  reinforcements  of  ihips  and  troops  were  immediately  fcnc  ( 

to.  General  Gage." 

**  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  intreatics,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  an 

luflrious  band  of  the  moil  diflinguilhed  peers  and  commoners,  whooo 

and  ftrenuoufly  aflerted  thejutticc  of  our  caufe,  tcfftay,  or  even  torn: 

gate,  the  heedlefs  fury,  with  which   thefe  accumulated  outrages  w 

harried  on.    Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  Lond( 

of  Brifloli  and  many  other  refpeflable  towns  in  our  favour." 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  General  Gage,  and  the  Brit 

government  in  general,  they  proceeded  thus :  "  We  are  reduced  to  t 

alternative  of  choofing  an  unconditional  fubmiflion  to  tyranny  or  i 

iifhince  by  force.     The  latter  is  our  choice.    We  have  counted  the  o 

of  this  contefl^,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  voluntary  flavery.   ^ 

nour,  juftice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  ficedt 

which  we  received  from  our  gallant  anccilors,  and  which  our  innocc 

poftcrity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.     Our  caufe  is  juft ;  our  DOi 

h  perfeft ;  our  internal  refources  are  great ;  and,  if  ncceflary,  fofrtj 

affiilance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.     We  fight  not  for  glory  or  conqw^ 

H9  rxhibic  to  mankind  the  remarkabie  fpedacle  of  a  people  itod^ 
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provoked  enemies.  They  boaft  of  their  privileges  and  civiliza- 
and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death.  In 
wn  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright, 
le  protedion  of  our  property  acquired  by  the  honeft  induftry  of 
Drefathers  and  our  own,  againft  violence  aftually  offered,  we  have 
up  arms ;  we  (hall  lay  them  down  when  hoftilities  fhall  ceafe  on 
trt  of  our  aggreifors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  (hall  be 
ed, — and  not  before.'* 

cfe  are  fomc  of  the  mod  ftriking  paffagcs  in  the  declaration  of 
efj  on  taking  up  arms  againft  Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  6th 
The  determined  fpirit  which  it  (hews,  ought  to  have  convinced 
nd,  that  the  conqueft  of  America  was  ah  event  fcarce  ever  to  be  ex- 
I.     In  every  other  refpeft  an  equal  fpirit  was  fhewn ;  and  the 
of  the  Britilh  nation  had  the  mortification  to  fee  thofe  whom  th'ey 
rebels  and  traitors,  fucceed  in  negociations  in  which  they  thera- 
we|;e  utterly  foiled.     In  the  paffing  of  the  Quebec  bill,  Yniniftr)' 
attered  themfelves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo  much  attached 
m,  on  account  of  reftoring  the  French  laws,  that  they  would  very 
y  join  in  any  attempt  againft  the  colonifts  who  had  reprobated  that 
n  fuch  ftrong  terms:  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  el  fe  indeed, 
found  themfelves  miftaken.     The  Canadians  having  been  fubjeft 
tain  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible 
•  fuj^rior  advantages  of  Britifli  government,  received  the  bill  itfelf 
evident  marks  of  difapprobation;  nay,  reprobated  it  as  tyrannical 
ipprefllve.     A  fcheme  had  been  formed  for  General  Carleton,  go* 
r  of  the  province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to  a£i 
ft  the  Americans;  and  fo  fanguine  were  the  hopes  of  ad  mintft  ration 
s  rcfpeft,  that  they  had  fent  twenty  thoufand  ftand  of  arms,  and 
It  quantity  of  militar}'  ftores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofc.     But  the 
e,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet  were  found  im- 
able  in  their  purpofe  to  ftand  nfuter.     Application  was  made  to 
ilhop ;  but  he  declined  to  interpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the 
of  the  Popifti  clergy  :  fo  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  governqient  in 
covince  were  found  to  anfwer  little  or  no  purpofe. 
le  Britifti  adminiftration  next  tried  to  engage  the  Indians  in  their 
.     But  though  agents  were  difperfed  among  them  with  large  prc- 
to  the  chiefs,  they  univerfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  underftand 
ature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  diftinguifh  whether  thofe  who 
:  in  America  or  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault :  but 
were  furprifed  to  fee  Englilhmen  a(k  ^heir  aififtance  againft  one 
er;  and  advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  to  think  of  fhed- 
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I  ding  the  blood  of  their  brethren. — To  the  reprefentationtoCCooSRii 
they  paid  more  refpedl.     Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  EngUfii  o&thto^ 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  toenflave,  not  only  thar  cosiuy* 
men  in  Americay  but  the  Indians  alfo;  and  if  the  latter  fliopMa^UK 
them  to  overcome  the  coioniftsi  they  themfelves  would  foonbeitM 
to  a  ftate  of  flavery  alfo.     By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe  feiapfefc 
engaged  to  remain  neuter ;  and  thus  the  colonics  were  freed  frmnaixt 
dangerous  enemy.     On  this  occafion  the  Coagrefs  thonght  propel  (^ 
hold  a  folemn  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  1^ 
^ech  made  by  them  on  the  occafion  is  curious^  but  too  kngtok 
fiilly  inferted.    The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  European  m^i 
mddrcifing  thefe  people : 

<<  Brothersi  Sachems,  and  Warriors ! 

«<  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Provinces,  nowfitii| 
in  general  Congrefs  at  Philadelphia,  fend  their  talk  to  yon  oar  b» 
thers* 

*f  Brothers  and  Friends  now  attend ! 
•*  When  our  fathers  croITed  the  great  water,  and  came  over  to  tt 
hnd,  the  King  of  England  gave  them  a  talk,  afluring  them  thatif 
and  their  children  (hould   be  his  children ;  and  that  if  they  mA 
leave  their  native  countr}',  and  make  fettlemente,  and  live  Iwre,  fli 
buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren   beyond   the  water^  tbf 
Ihould  ftiil  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy  peace; 
and  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  fields,  houfes,  goods,  and  pofleffipiHi 
which  our  fathers  fhoald  acquire,  (hould  remain  to  them  as  their  ovUi 
and  be  their  childrens  for  ever,  and  at  their  foie  difpofal. 
<<  Brothers  and  Friends  open  a  kind  ear  I 

«  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  CDun(ellor&  of 
King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and  colonies  of  America. 

«  Many  of  his  counfcllors  have  perfuaded  him  to  break  the  covenant- 
chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more  good  ulks.  They  have  prcvaikd 
Qpon  him  to  enter  into  a  covenant  againft  us;  and  have  torn  afnoder, 
and  caft  behbd  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant  which  their  ancefton 
and  ours  entered  into,  an4  took  ftrong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  ns  they 
will  put  their  hands  into  our  pocket  without  alking,  as  though  it  veie 
their  own ;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take  from  ua  our  charters,  or 
written  civil  conilitution,  which  we  love  as  our  lives;  al(b  oar  planta- 
tions, our  houfes,  and  goods,  whenever  thoy  pleaft,  without  aikingoor 
leave.     They  tell  us,  that  our  vefTels  may  go  to  that  or  this  iflaod  in 

the  fea>  but  to  this  or  that  particuhr  iflxnd  wt  fiitll  not  trade  any  morei 

■'■■-•'  '        J 
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and  in  cafe  of  oor  non-compliance  with  thefe  new  ordcrSi  diey  fhot  up 
our  harboan. 

'*  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  yon  ;  the  fame  land  i« 
«ar  common  birth-place.  We  defire  to  fit  down  under  the  hrac  tree  of 
peace  with  you  ;  let  os  water  its  roots,  and  cheri(h.  the  growth,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flourifhing  branches  (hall  extend  to  the  fetting  fun«  and 
teach  the  &ies.  If  any  thing  difagreeable  (hooid  ever  fall  out  between 
QSi  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  yoa,  the  Six  Nationsi  to  wound  our 
jpeace,  let  us  immediately  feek  meafures  for  healing  the  breach.  From 
ttie  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  expedient  to  kindle  up  a 
fmall  fire  at  Albany^  where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and  difdofQ 
our  minds  fully  to  one  another." 

The  other  remarkable  tranfadions  of  this  Congrefs  were  the  ultimate 
lefufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal  made  l)y  Lord  North,  of  which  fuch 
languine  expe^ations  had  been  formed  by  the  Englifh  miniflry ;  and 
appointing  a  generaliflimo  to  command  their  armies,  which  were  now 
TCiy  numerous.  The  pcrfon  choien  for  this  purpofe  was  G^prge  Wafh- 
ington :  a  man  fo  nniverfally  beloved,  that  he  was  raifed  $0  {jjlcI^  aq 
high  ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Congrefs :  and  his  fubfequenti 
condud  fliowed  him  tvery  way  worthy  of  it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charley 
Lee,  two  Englifh  officers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  ^fo  chofen  ; 
the  former  an  adjutant-general »  the  fecond  a  major-general*  Artemus 
Ward,  Philip  Schuyler »  and  Ifrael  Putnam,  were  like  wife  n€munate4 
snajor-generals.  Seth  Pbmcrny,  Richard  Montgomct}',  David  Woofter^ 
William  Heath,  Jofeph  Spencer,  John  TJiomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at  the  fame  time, 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfadion  to  receive  deputies  from  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  expreiiing  a  defire  to  join  the  confederacy.  The 
leafons  they  gave  for  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  thst  th^ 
eonduf^of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been  oppreffive; 
that  though  the  obnoxious  adls  had  not  been  extended  to  tliem,  they 
-  could  view  this  only  as  an  omifiion,  becaufe  of  the  feeming  little  con^ 
lequenoe  of  thdr  colony :  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather  to  be  t 
flight  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they  framed  a  petfition  to  the 
King,  iimilar  to  that  fent  by  the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a 
£milar  reception. 

The  fttccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Americana  in  all 
jAeir  meafnres>  now  emboldened  them  to  think  not  only  of  defend- 
ing themfelves,  but  likewife  of  a^ing  offenfively  againfl  Great 
Britain.  The  conqueA  of  Canada  appeared  an  objed^  within  their 
|6ach>  and  that  arte  wqaid  be  attended  wi^h  tnan^  si&vax^^^^  «si^  ^.^^xv 
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inrafion  of  that  province  was  lately  facilitated  by  the  taking  of  Crown 
point  and  Ticondcrago,  it  was  rcfolvcd,  if  pofiiblc,  to  penetrate  that 
way  into  Canada^  and  reduce  Quebec  during  the  winter,  before  the 
fleets  and  armies,  which  they  were  well  afTured  would  fail  thither  from 
Britain,  fliould  arrive.  By  order  of  Congrefs,  therefore,  three  thoafand 
men  were  put  under  the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuy- 
ler, with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from  whence  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sorel,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  and  on  which  is  fituatcd 
a  fort  of  the  fame  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
rppofed  by  General  Carlcton,  governor  of  Canada ;  a  man  of  great 
aftivity  and  experience  in  war ;  who,  with  a  very  few  troops,  had  hi- 
therto been  able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difuffcfled  people  of  Canada,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  reprefcntations  of  the  colonifts.  He  had  now  aug- 
mented his  army  by  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  and  promifcd 
even  in  his  prefent  fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable  refiftance. 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  he  received 
information  that  feveral  armed  veflcls  were  (lationed  at  St.  John's,  a 
ftrong  fort  on  the  SorcI,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  eroding  the  lakt; 
on  which  he  took  poflcflion  of  the  ifland  which  commands  the  mouth  i 
the  Sorel,  and  by  which  he  could  prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake. 
In  conjundion  with  General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St.  John's; 
but  finding  that  place  too  ftrong,  he  landed  on  a  part  of  the  country 
confiderably  diftant,  and  full  of  woods  and  fwamps.  From  theiicc, 
however,  they  were  driven  by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carlc- 
ton had  employed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  ifland  of 
which  they  had  at  firft  taken  pofljbflbn ;  where  General  Schuyler  being 
taken  ill,  Montgomery  was  left  to  command  alone.     His  firft  ftep  was 
to  gain  over  the  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  employed,  and 
this  he  in  a  great  meafure  accomplilhed  ;  after  which,  on  receiving  die 
full  number  of  troops  appointed  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay 
£ege  to  St.  John's.     In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  redu^ion  of 
Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  found  a  large 
fupply  of  powder.   An  attempt  was  made  by  General  Carleton  to  relieve 
the  place;  for  which  purpofe  he  with  great  pains  collected  about  one 
thoufand  Canadians,   while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raifc  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Highlanders  who  had  .emigrated  from  their  own  country 
to  America. 

But  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  thefe  new  levies 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fupcrior  force  of  provincials,  and,  ut^j^  defeat^; 

"^        which 
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tvhlch  being  made  known  to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined 
Colonel  Maclean^  they  abandoned  him  without  Ilriking  a  blow^  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Quebec. 

The  defeat  of  General  Carleton  was  a  fufficient  recompence  to  the 
Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Etlian  Allen,  which  had  happened  fbme 
time  before.  The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  gentleman  againil 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  had  emboldened  him  to  make  a  iimilar 
attempt  on  Montreal ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place, 
fupported  by  a  detachment  of  regulars*  he  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carleton  and  the  dcfertion  of  Maclean's 
forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St.  John's  to  hope  for  any  relief, 
they  now  confented  to  furrender  therafelves  prifoners  of  war;  but  were 
in  other  refpe(5ls  treated  with  great  humanity.  They  were  in  number 
£ve  hundred  regulars  and  two  hundred  Canadians,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  been  very  adtive  in  promoting 
the  caufe  of  Britain,  among  their  countrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  Britifh 
(hipping  from  pafling  down  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Quebec.  This 
he  accomplifhed  fo  effedually,  that  the  whole  were  taken.  The  to^rn 
itfelf  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  General  Carleton  efcaped  in  an  open  boat  by  the  favour 
of  a  dark  night. 

No.,further  obflacle  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the  Americans  to  the 
capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  country;  and  thefc 
indeed  were  very  confiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  provincials.  Notwithilanding  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed 
a  delign  of  penetrating  through  woods,  moraffcs,  and  the  moft  fright- 
fal  folitudcs,  from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way  than  that 
which  Montgomery  had  chofen ;  and  this  he  accomplifhed  in  fpite  of 
every  difficulty,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  at- 
tempt. This  defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ducive to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his  men  under  another 
colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  pro- 
Yifions ;  the  total  want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  infignificant 
before  a  place  ftrongly  fortified ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  his  army  rendered 
it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  taken  the  town  by  furprife. 
The  Canadians  indeed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but  none  of  them 
»   as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America.  The  condernation  into  which 

3  ^^ 
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the  town  of  Quebec  was  thro'.vn,  proved  detrimental  rather  than  otlxi" 
wife  to  the  expedition;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance^ and  a^vity  of  the 
inhabitants  to  prevent  any  furprife  ;  and  the  appearance  of  common  dan- 
ger united  all  parties,  who,  befv)re  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending 
mod  violently  with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
bimfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  order  to  diftiefs 
the  garrifon  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do 
effcftually,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  ot  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of  General  Mont* 
gomer}'.     The  force  he  had  with  him,  even  when  united  with  that  of 
Arnold,   was  too  infignificant  to  attempt  the  rcduftion   of  a  place  fo 
ftrongly  fortified,  efpecially  with  the  affiflance  only  of  a  few   mortars 
and  field-pieces.     After  the  fiegc  had  continued  through  the  month  of 
December,  General  Montgomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accompliih  his 
end  no  other  way  than  by  furprife,   refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
laft  day  of  the  year  i775«     The  m«thod  he  took  at  this  time  was  per- 
haps the  bed  that  human  wifdom  could  devife.     He  advanced   by  break 
of  day,  in  themidft  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which  covered   his  men 
from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.     Two  real  attacks  were  made  by  himfelf 
and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were 
made  on  two  ether  places,  thus  to  didiadl  the  garrifon,  and  make  them 
divide  their  forces.    One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made  by  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  the  other '  by  thofe  of  New  England,  upder  Arnold. 
Their  hopes  of  furprifing  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  fignal 
for  the  attack  being,  through  fome  miftake,  given  too  foon.     General 
Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  mod  dangerous  place,  being  obliged  to 
pafs  between  tlic  river  and  fame  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town 
flands ;  £>  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  hade  he  could  to  clofe 
with  the  enemy.     His  fate,  liowever,  was  now  decided.    Having  forced 
the  fird  barrijer,  a  violent  difcharge  of  mufketry  and  grape  ihot  from  the 
fecond  killed  him^  bis  principal  ofiicers,  and  the  mod  of  the  party  he 
commanded ;  on  which   thofe  who  remained  immediately  retreated. 
Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean  time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower 
Town,  and  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  ^n  obdinate  refidance  of 
an  hour;  but  in  the  aflion  he  bimfelf  received  a  wound,  which  obliged 
him  to  withdraw.     The  attack,  however>  was  continued  by  the  officers 
whom  he  had  left,  and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  garrifon,  nov 
peroeiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  except  from  that  quarter,  col* 
ledtd  their  whole  force  againft  it ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement 
o/*  three  hours,  overpowered  the  Provincials,  and  obliged  them  to  fur* 
render^ 
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In  this  action  the  valour  of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  ex- 

r 

•ceeded.  Such  a  terrible  difafter  left  no  hope  remaining  of  the  accom« 
plilhment  of  their  purpofe>  as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number 
eight  hundred  ef!e^ive  men  under  his.  command.  He  did  not,  howeveff 
abandon  ^e  provincei  or  even  remove  to  a  greater  diftance  than  three 
miles  from  Quebec  ;  and  here  he  fiill  found  means  to  annoy  the  |;arrifon 
very  confidcrably  by  intercepting  their  provifions.  The  Canadians^ 
notwithftanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  ^e  American  arms,  ftill  continued 
friendly ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  fuftain  the  hardfhips  of  a  winter 
encampment  in  that  moft  fcvere  climate.  The  Congrefs,  far  from  paf- 
ling  any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a  brigadier- 
general. 

While  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  north,  the 
'  ^ame  of  contention  was  gradually  extending  ilfelf  in  the  fonth.  Lord 
Dunmorc,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  disputes  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thefe  had  proceeded 
fo  hr  that  the  aflembly  was  diiTolved ;  which  in  this  province  was  at« 
•tcndea  with  a  confeq«ence  unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained 
a  great  number  of  (laves,  it  was  necefTary  that  a  militia  Ihoufd  be  kept 
conftantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  During  the  diftblution  of  the 
alTcmbly  the  militia-laws  expired;  and  the  people) after  complaining  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention^  which  en- 
acted, that  each  county  Ihould  raife  a  qtK>ta  for  the  defimce  of  the  pro* 
vince.  Dunmore,  on  this,  removed  the  powder  from  Williaihiburg ; 
^hich  created  fuch  difcontents,  that  an  immediate  ^antl  woqld  proba^ 
bly  have  enfued,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  town  iradertaken  to  ob* 
fain  fatisfkdllen  for  the  injury  fuppofed  to  be  done  to  the  commnnity* 
^'his  tranquillity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted ;  the  people,  uttwriiM^ 
by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  on  their  way  from  the  man  of  war 
where  the  powder  had  been  depofited,  z{kmh}fd  in  arms,  aiki  deter* 
mined  to  oppofe  by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  feme  of  the  confix 
rences  which  pafled  at  this  time,  the  Governor  let  fidl  fome  ungvardcd 
cxpreilions,  fvch  as  threatening  them  with  (etting  up  the  royal  ftandard, 
proclaimiBg  liberty  to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  of  Wiliiamiburg, 
lire,  whidi  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exaggerated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  greatly  to  tncreafe  the  public  ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  aflemblies.  Some  of  them  took  up  arms 
with  a  defign  to  force  the  governor  to  reftore  the  powder,  and  to  take 
the  public  money  into  their  own  pofleffion :  but  on  their  way  to  WJl* 
liamfburgh  for  this  porpofe,  they  were  met  by  die  receiver-general,  who 

Voi^,  If  3  S  became 
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became  fecuriCy  for  the  payment  for  the  gunpowder»  and  the  inhabluot; 
promifed  to  take  care  of  the  magazine  and  public  revenue. 

By  this  infurredion  the  governor  was  fo  much  intimidated,  that  he 
fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  of  war.  He  (limfelf,  however,  ifliicd 
a  proclamation*  in  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon  who 
promoted  the  tumult  treafonable,  ^ccufed  the  people  of  difaffe^lion,  Ire 
On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  recriopdnating;  aod 
fome  letters  of  his  to  Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  difcoveredi  con, 
fequences  enfued  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  been  opcaiioned 
by  thofe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon  at  Bofton. 

In  this  (late  of  confufion  the  Governor  thought  it  neceffary  to  fortify 
his  p.ilace  with  artillery^  and  procure  a  party  of  marines  to  goard  it. 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  tinif, 
he  ufed  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  caufe  the  people  to  comply  with  it 
The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  mtift  do  him  honour ;  and  had  not 
matters  already  gone  to  fuch  a  pkch,  it  is  highly  probable  that  fon^  at« 
tention  would  have  beei?  paid  to  them.     "  The  view,  he  faid,  in  whid 
the  colonies  ought  to  behold  this  conciliatory  propofal  was  no  more  te 
an  earned  admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  wants  :  that  tk 
utmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  in  the  mode  of  application ;  01 
determinate  fum  having  been  fixed,  as  it  was  thought  mod:  wortjiy  d 
Britifli  gcncrofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient  fpared, 
and  like  wife  to  leave  the  mode  of  raifing  it  to  themfelvcs^j"  &c.    But 
the  clamour  and  diflatisfa^ion  were  now  fo  univerfal>  that  nothing  die 
^ould  be  attended  to.    The  Governor  had  called  an  alTembly  foi:  the 
purpofe  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before  them ;  but  it  ha4 
been  little  attended  tp.     The  s^embly  began  their  feffion  by  inquiries 
into  the  (late  of  the  magazine-    It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmen ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-guns  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
Governori  which  difchfirged  themfelves  upon  the  ofienders  at  their  en? 
ti^nce  ;  thefe  circumdances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind^  r^fed  foclf 
a  violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufinefs  of  the  f^ffioa 
WSiS  over,  the  Governor  retired  on  board  a  man  of  war^  informing  the  af- 
&mbly  that  he  durft  no  longer  truft  himfelf  on  ihore.  This  produced  a  long 
pourfe  of  difpiitatipuj  which  eaded  in  a  pofitive  refufal  of  the  Governor 
to  truft  himfelf  again  in  Williamiburg,  even  to  give  his  aiient  to  the  biUs| 
which  could  not  be  pa^fed  without  it,  and  though  the  ^aiTembly  ofilered 
^  bind  themfelves  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  In  his  turn  he  requefled  them 
1^0  meet  him  on  boatd  the  man  of  warj  where  he  then  was{  but  thi» 
propofal  was  rejeded,  and  all  further  correfpondcnce  cpxitaioing  the 
leait  appearance  of  friendlhip  was  difcontinued. 
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Lord  Dunmore^  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  attempted  to  re- 
duce by  force  thofe  whom  he  could  no  longer  govern.  Some  of  the 
ttioft  ftrenuous  adherents  to  the  Britilh  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  ren- 
dered obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was  alfo  joined 
by  numbers  of  black  flaves.  With  thefe,  and  the  afliftance  of  the  Britiih 
ithipping,  he  was  for  fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory 
war,  fufficient  to  hurt  and  exafperate,  but  not  to  fiibduc.  After  fome 
inctinfiderable  attempts  on  land>  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and 
JTctting  up  the  royal  ftandard,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Norfolk,  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  fome  confequencc,  where  the  people  were  better  af* 
fedled  to  firitain  than  in  moft  other  places.  ^  A  confiderable  force,  how* 
*cvcr>  was  colle^ed  againft  him ;  and  the  natural  impetuoiity  of  his  tem- 
per prompting  him  to  ad  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  caution^ 
he  ^as  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  (hipping,  which 
was  now  crowded  by  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  rcfcnt- 
ment  of  the  Provincials. 

in  the  mean  time  a  fcheme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  and  importance 
W9S  formed  by  one  Mr.  Conolly,  a  Pennfylvanian,  of  an  intrepid  and 
afpiring  difpoiition,  and  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firfi; 
ftep  of  this  plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Indians* 
This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  received  his  approba*. 
ti&n :  Upon  which  Conolly  fet  out,  and  adlually  fucceeded  in  his  de- 
(ign^  On  his  return  he  was  difpatched  to  General  Gage,  from  whom 
he  received  a  colonel's  commiffion^  and  (tt  out  in  order  to  accompliiH 
the  remainder  of  his  fcheme.  The  plan  in  getieral  was,  that  he  ihould 
return  to  the  Ohio,  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Britifh  and.  Indians  in 
thefe  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the  back  fettkments  intoi 
Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alexandria^  But  by  ^n  accident 
very  naturally  to  be  expeded,  he  was  difcovered,  taken  {>rifoner,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

In  the  foMthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors  were  expelled  and 
obliged  ta<ake  refuge  on  board  of  men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had 
•been  and  Mr.  Mjtrtin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  ati 
tempting  to  raife  the  back-fettlers,  confifting  chiefly  of  Scots  High- 
landers, againft  the  colony.  Having  fccured  themfelves  againft  any 
attempts  from  thefe  enemies,  however^  they  proceeded  to  regulate  their 
internal  concerns  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  colonies ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  Araerica  united 
«gainft  her  in  the  moft  determined  oppofition.  Her  vaft  pofleflaons  of  that 
tra^  of  land.wtrc  now  reduced  TO  thefmgletownof  Bofton;  in  which  her 

9  S  2  forc^i 
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lorctft  weie  befi^ed  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  apparently  ito^ 
able  to  cope^  and  by  whom  they  muft  of  courfe  expedl  in  a  very  fliort 
time  to  be  expelled.  The  fitoation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  lea?e 
the  town^  General  Gage  had  confented  to  allow  them  to  retire  with  their 
eftdt ;  but  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  weU  appear^  he  refofed 
to  fiiifil  his  promife.  When  he  tefigned  his  placa  to  General  Howe  in 
O^ber  <775»  the  latter,  apprehenfive  that  they  night  give  intelligence 
of  the  ituation  of  the  Britilh  troopty  ftridly  prohibited  any  perfon  from 
leaving  the  place  under  pain  of  military  exiecation.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued till  the  month  of  March  1776,  when  the  town  was  evacuated* 

On  the  2d  of  that  monihy  General  Waihington  opened  a  battery  ob 
the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from  whence  it  was-  bombarded  with  a  heavj 
fire  of  cannon  at  the  fame  time ;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 
by  another  battery  from  the  eaftem  (hore.  This  terrible  attack  coo- 
tinued  for  fourteen  days  without  intermifiion ;  when  General  HowCf 
finding  th^  place  no  longer  tenable,  determined  if  poffible  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  works.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  lor  a  mi 
Vigorous  aaack  on  an  hill  called  Dorchefter  Neck,  which  the  AnKfr 
cans  had  fortified  in  fach  a  naaner  as  would-  in  all  pidbability  hait 
rendered  the  enterprife  next  to  defperate.  No  difficultiesy  however) 
were  fufficieiit  to  dannt  the  f(Mrit  of  the  general  9  and  ^yery  thing  was  ia 
readinefs,  when  a  ftorm  prevented  this  intended  exertion  of  firitift 
tak>un  Next  day,  upon  a  more  dofe  infpe^Uon  of  die  works  tfaey 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifeabie  to  defift  firom  the  enterprtft 
altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very  AAmg,  and  extremely  well 
provided  with  artiflery;  and  befides  other  impfementa  of  dcftradtion# 
upwards  of  one  hundred  hogfheads  of  ftones  were  provided  to  roll  iown 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up ;  which,  as  the  afcent  was  extremdy 
ftcep,  mqft  have  done  prodigious  execution. 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  think  of  a  retreat ;  and  even 
this  was  attended  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Aaeii'' 
cans,  however,  knowing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Britilh  geaerd 
to  reduce  the  town  to  afhes,  which  could  not  have  been  lepaiitd  in- 
many  years,  did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  leaft  moleftation ;  and  for 
the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  the  troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuatioDof 
the  place,  from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  two  thoufimdfif 
the  inhabitaats,  who  durft  not  day  on  account  of  their  attachment  M 
the  Britilh  caufe.  From  Bofton  they  failed  to  Hali&x ;  but  all  tbeit 
vigilance  could  not  prevent  a  number  of  valoable  Ihips  from  filling  inis 
the  bands  of  the  enemy.    A  corvfidec&ble  qixantity  of  cannon  and  am* 
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tHunitxon  had  alfo  been  left  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  Boilon  Neck ;  and  in 
the  town,  an  immenfe  variety  of  goodsi  principally  woollen  and  linen, 
of  which  the  provincials  ftood  very  much  in  need.  The  eftates  of 
thofe  who  fled  to  Halifax  were  confifcated  $  as  alfo  thofe  who  werb  at-< 
tached  to  £overninent>  and  had  remained  in  the  town.  •  As  an  attack 
was  expeded  as  ibon  as  the  Briti(h  forces  (hould  arrive^  every  method 
was  employed  to  render  the  fortifications^  already  very  ftrong»  impreg- 
hable.  For  this  purpofe  fome  foreign  engineers  were  employed^  who 
hail  befoit  arrived  at  Bofton ;  and  fo  eager  were  people  of  all  ranks  to 
accompliih  this  bufine(8»  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  place* 
without  diftin6iion  of  rankj  fet  apart  two  days  in  the  week,  to  complete 
it  the  fooner. 

The  Americans  about  this  time  b^an  to  be  infloenced  by  new  views* 
The  military  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year— ^heir  nnexpedled 
union>  and  prevaifing  enthuiiafm,  expanded  the  minds  of  their  leaders, 
and  elevated  the  fentiments  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  Deci^ve 
meafures  which  would  have  been  lately  reprobaledf  now  met  with  ap« 
probation. 

'  The  favourers  of  fubordination  under  the  former  conftitution,  urged 
the  advantages  of  a  fupreoie  head,  to  oontreul  the  difputcs  of  interfering 

colonies^  and  al&  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  union ;  and  that  inde- 
pendence was  untried  ground,  and  (hould  not  be  entered  upon  but  in  the 
lad  extremity* 

They  flattered  themfelvea  tlMit  Gi^at  Biitain  was  fo  fully  convinced 
^f  the  determined  fpiiit  of  America»  that  if  the  psefent  controverijr 
was  compromifed,  fhe  would  not  at  any  future  period  lefnme  an  iojuri* 
ous  exercife  of  her  fupremacy.  They  were  therefore  for  proceeding 
Mo  farther  than  to  4kfend  themfelves  in  the  ch^inidter  of  fubjedsi  trofling^ 
tkat  ere  long  the  prefent  hoftile  meafures  would  be  relinquifhed,  and  die 
harmony  of  the  two  countries  re-eflabU(hed«  The  favourers  of  thb 
fyftem  were  embarrai&d>  and  all  their  ai^uments  weakened  by  the  per* 
ieverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  fchemes  of  coercion.  A  probable 
hope  of  a  fpeedy  repeal  of  a  few  ads  of  Parliament  woul4  have  greatly 
increafed  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  advocates  for  reconciliation. 
But  the  certainty  of  intelligence  to  the  contrary  gave  additional  force  to  the 
arguments. of  the  oppofi^; patty.  Though  new  weight  was  daily  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  in  which  the  advantages  of  independence  were  weighed, 
yet  it  did  not  preponderate  till  about  that  time  in  1776,  when  intelli* 
gence  reached  the.  Colonifls  of  the  a^  of  Parliament  pafTed  in  DcQember 
lyiSi  for  throwing  them  out  of  Britilh  protedlion,  and  of  hiring  foreign^ 
iroops  to.aflift  in  e&^ing  their  conqueft.    Refpedling  the  firH  it  was 
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fkidi  "  that  prote^ion  and  allegiance  were  reciprocal,  and  ihat  the  if* 
fafal  of  the  firft  was  a  legal  ground  of  jaftilicatioh  for  withholding  tbe 
laft."    They  confidered  themfelvcs  to  be  thereby  difcharged  from  their 
allegiance,  and  that  to  declare  themfelves  independent    was  no  raorcf 
than  to  announce  to  the  world  the  real  political  fl^te  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  placed  them.     This  ad  proved  that  the  Colonifts  might 
conftitQtionally   declare    themfelvcs  independent^    but  the'  hiring  of 
foreign  troops  to  make  war  upon  thenii  demonftrated   the  neceflity  of 
their  doing  it  immediately.     They  reafoned  that  if  Great  Britain  called 
in  the  aid  of  Grangers  to  crulh  them,  they  mufl  feek  Amilar  relief  for 
their  own  prefervatioa.     But  they  well  knew  this  cobld  not  be  exj)eded, 
while  they  were  in  arms  againft  their  acknowledged  Sovereign.     They 
had  therefore  only  a  choic«  of  difficulties,  and  muft  either  feek  foreign 
aid  as  independent  ftates,  or  continue  in  the  aukward  and  hazardous 
fituation  of  fubjc^  carrying  on  war  froni  their  own  refources,  both 
againft  the  King,   and  fuch  mercenaries  as  he  chofe  to  employ  for  their 
fubjugation.     Neceflity,  ifbt  choice,  fisrced  them  oa  the  deciiion.    Soh- 
miffion,  without  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  was  advocated 
by  none  who  poflefied  the  public  confidence.     Some  of  the  popubt 
leaden  may  have  fecretly  wifhed  for  independence  fiom  the  beginniiq^ 
of  the  controverfy,  but  their  number  was  {mail  and  their  ientimeatt 
were  not  generally  known.  .    .    .« 

While  the  public  mind  was  balancing  on  this  eventful  fubje^l,  fe\'eral 
writers  placed  the  advantages  of  independence  in  various  points  of  vien*. 
Among  thefe  Thomas  Paine  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  iignature  of 
CdfnmoH  Sertfry  held  the  mod  diftmguifhed  rank.  The  ftile,  manner^' 
and  language  of  this  performance  was  calculated  to  interef^  the  paffioDSf 
and  to  roufe  all  the  a^ve  powers  of  human  nature*  With  a  view  of 
Of^rating  on  the  fentiments  of  a  religious  people.  Scripture  was  prcied 
into  his  fervice,  and  the  powers,  and  even  the  name  of  a  king  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  Colonifts  who  had  read 
and  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Teftament. 
The  folly  of  that  people  in  revolting  from  a  govetnitient,  inftituttd  by 
Heaveiv-itfelf,  and  the  oppreifions  to  whieh  they  were  fobjedled  in  cob- 
feqiience  of  their  lulling  after  kings  to  rule  over  thtm,  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent handle  for  pre-poffefling  the  Colonifb  in  favour  of  refpublican 
iiiftitutions,  and  prejudicing  them  againft  kingly  gchrcmxnent.  Here- 
ditary fucceffion  was  turfled  into  ridicule.  The  abfordity  of  fobje^g 
a  g^eat  tontinent  to  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  other  fide  of  the|^6bei  waf 
reprefcntcd  in  fuch  ftirikihg  language,  as  td  intereft  the  honour  zxAfiiif^ 
bf '  the  Colofiifli  in  renouncing  the  govcrnfiient  of  Great  Britain* 
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The  necttffity,  the  advantage,  and  pradicability  of  independence  were 
forcibly  demonftrated.  Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  per- 
formance ;  it  was  addreffed  to  freemen,  who  had  juft  received  convinc- 
ing proof,  that  Gjreat  Britain  had  thrown  them^.out  of  her  proteftion, 
had  engaged  foreign  mercenaries  to  mak-e  war'npon  them,  and  ferioufl/ 
^efigned  to  compel  their  unconditional  fubmiflion  to  her  unlimited 
power.  It  found  the  Colonifts  mod  thoroughly  alarmed  for  then: 
liberties,  and  difpofed  to  do  and  fuffcr  any  thing  that  promiied  their 
cftabliftiment.  In  union  with  thp  feelings  and  fentiments  of  the  peoplci 
it  produced  furprifing  efFeds.  Many  thoufands  were  convinced,  and 
were  led  to  approve  and  Ipng  for  a  feparation  from  the  Mother  Country* 
Though  that  meafurc,  a  few  months  before,  was  not  only  foreign  froni 
their  wifhes,  but  the  objecl:  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current  fuddcnly 
i)ecame  fo  llrong  in  its  fav^our,  that  it  bofe  down  all  oppofition.  The 
multitude  was  hurried  down  the  ilream,  but  fome  worthy  men  could  no^ 
eaflly  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  feparation  from  a 
pQuntry  to  which  they  had  been  long  bound  by  the  niioft  endearing  ties. 
They  faw  the  fword  dfawn,  but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be 
iheathed ;  they  feared  that  the  difperfed  individuals  of  the  feveral  Colo- 
nies would  not  be  brought  to  coalefce  under  an  efficient  government^ 
and  that  after  much  anarchy,  fome  future  Caefar  would  grafp  their 
liberties,  and  confirm  himfelf  on  a  throne  of  defpotifm.  They  doubted 
the  perfeverance  of  their  countrymen  in  effeding  their  independence, 
and  were  alfo  apprehenfive  that  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  their  future  condititm 
woi^ld  be  lefs  happy  than  thei^  paft.  Some  refpedable  individuals 
4$rhofe  principles  were  pure,  but  whofe  fouls  were  not  of  that  firm  texr 
ture  which  revolutions  require,  fhrunk  back  from  the  bold  meafures 
prc^ofed  by  their  more  adventurous  cpuntr)'men«  To  fubmit  withooC 
'dq  appeal  to  Heaven,  though  fecretly  wifhed  for  by  fome,  was  not  the 
avowed  fentimjcnt  of  any ;  but  to  perfeveie  in  petitioning  and  refifting, 
was  the  fyftem  of  fome  mifgulded  honefl  men.  The  favourers  of  this 
opinion  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decifion  which  grafps  at  great 
objei^s,  and  inflpenoed  by  that  timid  policy  which  does  its  work  by 
halves.  Moft  of  them  dreaded  the  power  of  Britain.  A  few,  on  the 
icore  of  intereft,  or  an  expedUncy  of  favours  from  royal  government 
refufed  to  concur -with  the  general  voice.  Some  of  the  natives  of  the 
Parent  State,  who  harpg  lately  fettled  in  the  Colonies,  had  not  yet  ex- 
changed European  for  American  ideas,  together  with  a  few  others,  con- 
fcienrioufly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  Congrefs :  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  ueople,  and  ef^cially  of  the  fpiflfed  and  mdependent  part  of  the 
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commfsuty*  came  with  foiprifing  ttnanlinity  into  the  projed  of  Inde. 
pendenee* 

The  Americanly  thus  exafperated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  proceedings  of 
parliamenti  now  formally  rrnouoced  all  conneflion  with  Britain^  and 
declared  themfelves  independent.  This  celebrated  declaration  was 
pobliihed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  is  as  follows : 

♦•  Wlien,  In  the  courie  of  human  events,  it  becoipes  neceflary  for  one 
people  to  diffdve  the  political  bands  which  have  connedled  them  with 
another^  and  to  ffflbme  among  the  powen  of  the  earth  the  feparate  and 
equal  ftation  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  refped  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
ihould  declare  the  caufes  which  impel  them  to  the  Reparation; 

**  Wc  hold  thcfe  truths  to  be  felf-evident :  That  all  men  are  created 
tqual ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
fights ;  that  among  thefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  happincfs ; 
chat  to  iecure  thefe  rights  governments  are  inftituted  among  men,  de- 
riving  their  juft  powers  from  the  confent  of  the  goviernsd ;  that  wheiir 
ever  any  form  of  government  becomes  dcilruflive  of  thcfe  ends,  it  ii 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolifh  it,  and  to  inilitute  a  mw 
government,  laying  its  foundarion  on  fueh  priaciples,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  fuch  form,  as  to  them  (hall  feem  mod  likely  to  effed  their 
lafety  and  liappinefs.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dilate,  that  govemmenti 
long  edablifhed  fhould  not  be  changed  for  light  and  trandent  caufes; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  (hewn,  that  mankind  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  fufFer  while  evils  are  fufFerable,  than  to  right  thcmfelvcs  hj 
^boli(hing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accHftomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abufcs  and  ufurpations,  purfuing  invariably  the  fame  obje^, 
evinces  a  defign  to  reduce  them  under  abfolute  defpotifm,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  fuch  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  fojr  their  future  Security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  fuficr- 
ancc  of  thcfe  Colonics ;  and  fuch  is  now  the  neceffity  which  conftraiw 
them  to  alter  their  former  fyftema  of  governments  The  hiftory  of  the 
prefent  king  of  Grcat»Britain  is  a  hiftory  of  vepeaCed  injuries  and  ofur- 
pations,  all  having  in  dirc£l  objed  the  eftabUihment  of  an  abfolute  ty- 
ranny over  thefe  States.  To  prove  this,  let  fads  be  fubmitted  to  1 
candid  world. 

<<  He  has  ref^fed  hi«  aiTent  to  laws  the  moft  ivholefome  and  neceffar}'  for 

the  public  good. 

<<  He  has  forbiddjcn  bis  governors  to  pafs  laws  of  immediate  and  pref" 
£ng  importance,    utvlefa  tv^t^tv^t^  vtv  ^^vt  fs^l^tMa  till  his  alfatt 
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fhould  be  obtained ;  and  when  fo  fufpended,  he  has  utterly  negleded 
to  attend  to  them. 

<*  He  has  refufed  to  pafs  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
diftrids  of  peoplci  unlefs  thofe  people  would  relinquilh  the  right  of  re- 
prefentation  in  the  legiflature  ;  a  right  incftimable  to  them,  and  formi- 
dable to  tyrants  only,  " 

<*  He  has  called  together  legiilativc  bodies  at  places  unufual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  diflant  from  the  depofitory  of  their  public  records,  for  the 
fcjle  purpofe  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  meafures, 

**  He  has  diflblved  repreferitative  houfes  repeatedly,  for  oppofing  with 
manly  firmnefs  his  invafions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

**  He  has  refufed,  for  a  long  time  after  fuch  diflblutions,to  caufe  others 
to  be  elei^led ;  whereby  the  legiflative  powers,  incapable  of  annihila- 
tion^ have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercife ;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  mean  time  expofed  to  all  the  danger  of  invalion  from 
without^  and  convulfions  within. 

**  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  thefe  States ;  for 
ibzt  purpofe  obftru»fting  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  re- 
futing to  pafs  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither ;  and  raifing 
die  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

*•*  He  has  obftrafted.  the  adminiftrationof  juftice,  by  refuting  his  affent 
tp  laws  for  eftabiifhing  judiciary  powers. 

**  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
t)bieir  otiices>  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  falaries. 

«  He  has  erefted  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  fent  hither  fwarras  of 
officers  to  harrafs  our  people  and  eat  out  their  fubtiance. 

<<  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  ftanding  armies,  Without 
the  confent  of  our  legiflatures.  ^ 

•  "  He  has  affeded  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  fuperior 
tP,  the  civil  power. 

<*  He  has  combined  with  others  to  fubjeft  us  to  a  jurifdidioh  foreign 
to  our  conftitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  aflent 
to  their  a6h  of  pretended  legiflation  : 

**  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

<*  For  protedinig  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punifhmcnt  for  any 
murders  which  they  (hould  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States : 

<*  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 
.    •*  For  impoting  taxes  on  us  without  our  confent : 

"  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 
,  <•  For  traoiporting  us  beyond  feas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofences: 
^  Vol.  h   \  3  T  «  For 
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*'  For  abolifhing  the  free  fyflcm  of  Englilh  laws  in  a  neighbouring  pw» 
vince,  eftabliihing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries^  fo  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  inflrument  for 
introducing  the  fame  abfolute  rule  into  thcfc  colonies : 

"  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolifhing  our  moft  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments  : 

For  fufpending  our  own  legiflatures,  and  declaring  themfelves  invcftcd 
with  power  tolcgiflate  for  us  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 

*'  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  aeclaring  os  out  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  waging  war  againd  us. 

'^  He  has  plundered  our  fcas,  ravaged  our  coafts,  burnt  our  townsj  and 
deftroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

'*  He  is,  at  this  time,  tranfporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  works  of  death,  defolation,  and  tyranny,  already  began 
with  circumflances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  fcarcely  paralleled  in  the  moH 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

**  He  has  conftrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  feas, 
to  bear  arms  againd  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themfelves  by  their  hands.  ' 

He  has  excited  domeflic  infurredionsamongft  us,  and  has  endeavoored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  mercilefs  Indian  favages, 
whofe  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undiftinguiihed  deilrydlion  of  all 
ages,  fexes,  and  conditions. 

<*  In  every  ftagc  of  thcfe  oppreflions  we  have  petitioned  for  redrefs  in 
the  mod  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  anfwered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whofe  charafter  is  thus  marked  by 
every  ad  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people. 

*^  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  to  our  Britifh  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legiflature  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiftion  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumftances  of  our  emigration  and  fettlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  jiiftice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by 
the  ties  of  our  common  ^kindred,  to  difavow  thefe  ufurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connedions  and  correfpondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  juftice  and  confanguinity.  Wc 
muft,  therefore,  acquiefce  in  the  neceffity  which  denounces  our  fepara- 
tion,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  reft  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends. 

<*  Wc,  therefore,  the  Reprefcntatives  of  the  United  States  ^fAiseriea, 
ip  Gfuieral  Congrefs  afTembled^  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Jvt^igt  of  th^ 

%  ^  wodd 
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World  for  the  rcftitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  i^  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  colonics,  folemnly  publifli  and 
declare.  That  thefe  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  and  .Independent  States;  that  they  are  abfolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Britiih  crown,  and  that  all  political  connedlion  betweea 
them  and. the  State  of  Great-Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contrail  alliances,  eftablifh  comnnerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  ads  and  things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  fupport  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protedion  of  Divine  Providence^  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  facred  honour." 

Previous  to  this  a  circular  letter  had  been  fent  through  ca<ih  colony> 
Sating  the  reafons  for  it ;  and  fuch  was  the  animoiity  now  every  where 
prevailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met  with  univerfal  approbation^ 
except  in  the  province  of  Maryland  alone.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  people  of  that  colony,  finding  themfelves  left  in  a  ve^y  dan- 
gerous minority,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  meafures  of  the  reft. 
The  manifefto  itfelf  was  much  in  the  ufual  ftyle,  dating  a  long  lift  of 
grievances,  for  which  redrefshad  been  often  applied  for  in  vain  ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  they  determined  on  a  final  feparation ;  to  hold  the  people 
of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  '*  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends." 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and  hope  of  reconcilia^ 
tion,  the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an  exertion  of  all  their  ftrength  was 
required  in  order  to  fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indeed, 
had  not,  during  this  ieafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs  in  Canada.  Re- 
inforcements had  been  promifed  to  Colonel  Arnold,  who  ftill  continued 
the  blockade  of  Quebec;  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  feconcj  hit 
operations.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  he  muft  «ther  defift  from 
the  enterprife,  or  finilh  it  fuccefefully,  he  recommenced  in  forfti ;  at-  , 
tempting  to  burn  the  (hipping,  and  even  to  ftorm  the  town  itfelf. 
They  were  unfuccefsful,  however,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
number,  though  they  fuccecded  fo  far  as  to  burn  a  number  of  houfes  in^ 
the  fuburbs ;  and  the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce'  the  town,  kept  the  gar- 
rifon in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation,  fome  of 
the  nobility  colleflcd  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of  one 
Mr.  Beaujeau,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital ;  but  they  were  met  on 
their  march  by  the  provincials,  and  fo  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were 
nercr  aftctwajds  able  to  attempt  any  thing.     The  Americans,  however, 

2  lva4. 
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fbad  but  little  reafon  to  plume  thcmfelves  on  this  faccefi.     Theitiat 
of  artillcfry  at  lad  convinceJ  tliein>  that  it  was  impra^icable  in  their  ftt< 
ation  to  reduce  a  place  fo  flrongly  fortified:  the  ihiall-pox  at  the^ 
time  made  its  appearance  in  their  camp,  and  carried  off*  gr^at  Domben; 
.intimidating  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,   that  they  dcfcrtcd   in  crowA. 
•To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  Briii(h  reinforcements  unexpe^(yy  ap- 
peared, and  the  (hips  made  their  way  through  the  ice  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  thconepHft  of  their  army  was  feparated  from  the  other;  and  Gc- 
n'.-ral  Carleton  fallying  out  as  foon  as  the  reinforcement  was  larKied,  ob- 
liged them  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipiration,  leaving  behind  them  aO 
.their  canoon  artd  military  (lores ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  (hipping 
was  entirely  captured  by  veffels  fcnt  up  the  river  for  that  parpoie.    On 
.this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with  fuch  precipitation  that  they  could 
.not  be  overtaken  ;  fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
cepting the  ftck  and  wounded.     General  Carleton  now  gstve  a  lignal  in- 
fiance  of  his  humanity :  ficing  well  appriied  that  many  of  the  pfovincialr    ] 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  the  reft  in  their  rotreat,  and  that  thcjr 
were  concealed  in  woods,  &c,  in  a  very  deplorable  fituationj  he  geileroollf 
ifTued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper  perfons  to  ieek  them  out,  td 
give  them  relief  at  the  public  expence  ;  at  the  fame  time,  left,  throo^ 
iear  of  being  made  prifoncrs,  they  (hould  refufe  thefe  offers  of  humanit):, 
he  promifed,  that,  as  foon  as  their  (ituation  enabled  them,  they  ihouid  be 
at  Vihtity  to  depart  to  their  rcfpedlive  homes. 

The  Briti(h  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of  an  attack,  was 
foon  enabled  to  aft  ofTcnftvely  againft  the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  deftined  for  that  piirpofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe  he  was  pat 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  regular  troops,  among  whom  were  thofc 
of  Brunfvvick.  With  this  force  he  inftantly  fet  out  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  expelled  that  Arnold  would  have  made  a  ftand;  but 
he  had  fled  to  Sorel,  a  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec,  where  he  was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by 
Congrefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a  very  daring  enterprife  was  un- 
dertaken ;  and  this  was  to  furprife  the  Britifh  troops  pofted  here  under 
Generals  Frafer  and  Nefhit ;  of  whom  the  former  commanded  thofc 
«n  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  board  of  tranfports,  and  were  but 
a  litde  way  diftant.  The  enterprife  was  Undoubtedly  very  hazardous, 
both  on  account  of  the  (length  of  the  parties  againft: "whom  they  were 
to  ad,  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Britifti  forces  were  ad » anced  wthin 
iiitx  miles  of  the  place ;  befides  that  a  number  of  armed  veflels  and 
^raniports  with  troops  lay  between  th«m.  and  the  Three  Rivers.    Tw» 

'     ^  thcufaci 
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thoafknd  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Tkomfon^  engaged  in 
-this  enterprife*     Their  fuccefs  was  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  their 
fpirit  and  valour.     Though  they  paffed  the  (hipping  without  being  ob- 
t  ferved.  General  Frafer  had  notice  of  their  landing ;  and  thus  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  thrown  into  diforder^  at  the  fame 
time  that  General  Nelbit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack 
•f  hem  in  the  rear.     On  this  occafioh  fome  field  pieces  did  prodigious  exe- 
cution, and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  unavoidable*    General  Ncibit, 
however,  had  got  between  thftm  and  their  boats ;   fo  that  they  were 
"obliged  to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwamp,  while  they  were  cloCclj 
purfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time,  who  marched  for  fome  miles  on 
"each  fide  of  the  fwamp,  till  at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  ftiel- 
tered  from  further  dahger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp.     Their 
general,  however,  was  taken,  with  two  hundred  of  his  men. 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  accompliftiing  any 
thing  ift  Canada.  They  demolilhed  their  worlcs,  and  carried  off 
their  artillery  with  the  ntmoll  expedition.  They  were  purfued  however,  by 
General  Burgoyne;  againft  whom  it  was  cxpefted  that  they  would  hav« 
colle^ed  all  their  force,  and  made  a  refolure  ftand.  But  they  were  now 
too  much  difpirited  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of 
▼alour.  On  the  i8th  of  June  the  Britilh  general  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
John's,  which  he  found  abandoned  and  burnt.  Chamblee  had  (bared 
the  fame  fate,  as  well  as  all  the  vefTels  that  were  not  capable  of  being 
dragged  up  againft  the  current  of  The  river.  It  was  thought  that  they 
^'ould  have  made  fome  refiftance  at  Nut  Ifland,  the  entrance  to  Lake 
Champlain ;  but  this  alfo  they  had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the 
lake  to  Crown  Point,  whither  rhey  could  not  be  immediately  followed* 
Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  evacuated  by  the  Americans ; 
whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat  from  Quebec  was  not  calculated  at  lefs  than 
one  thoufand  men,  of  whom  four  hundred  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  at  a  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  fifty  miles  above  Montreal. 
General  Sullivan,  however,  who  condufled  this  retreat  after  the  aftair  of 
Oeaeral  Thomfon,  was  acknowledged  to  have  had  great  merit  in  what 
tkt  did,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly. 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fomewhat  compenfatcd 
by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern  colonies. — We  have  formerly  taken 
fiotice  that  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  of  war.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this*  he  did  not  defpair  of  reducing  it  again  to  obedience. 
For  this  purpoie  he  appUed  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti* 
^h9  lived  in  a  kind  olf  independent  ftate ;  and  thoi>gh  confidered  by 
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gavenraKnt  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been  molefted^  on  account  of  thdr 
nambers  and  known  ikill  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.     To  the  chiefs  of  thefe 
people  commiffions  were  fent,  in  order  to  raife  fome  regiments ;  and 
Colonel  Macdonaldy  a  brave  and  enterprifing  officer,  was  appointed  to 
commaDd  them.     In  the  month  of  February  he  ere6led   the  king's 
ftandard,  iiliied  proclamations,  8cc,  and  colledled  fome  forces,  cxpeding 
to  be  (bon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops,  who  were  known  to  be 
Ihipped  from  Britain  to  a6l  againft  the  fouthern  colonies.     The 'Ameri- 
cans, fenfible  of  their  danger,  difpatched  immediately  what  forces  they 
lad  to  a^  againil  the  royaliOs,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diligently  ex* 
cited  themfeives  to  fupport  thefe  with  fuitable  reinforcements.     Their 
preient  force  was  commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofe  numbers  were 
inferior  to  Macdonald ;  for  which  reafon  the  latter  fummoned  him  to 
join  the  king's  (landard  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.     Bat 
Moore,  being  well  provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compliment,  by  acquaint- 
ing Colonel  Macdonald,  that  if  he  and  his  party  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  fubfcribe  an  oath  of   fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  (hould  be 
treated  as  friends ;  but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undertaking  for  which  it 
was  evident  they  had  not  fufficient  ftrength,  they  could  not  but  exped 
the  fevereH  treatment.     In  a  few  days  General  Moore  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies 
which  daily  arrived  from  all  parts.     The  royal  party  amounted  only  to 
two  thoufand,  and  they  were  deflituie  of  artillery,  which  prevented  them 
from  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
They  were  now  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  defperate  exer- 
tion of  perfonal  valour ;  by  dint  of  which  they  effeftcd  a  retreat  for 
eighty  miles  to  Moore's  Creek,  within  fixteen  miles  of  Wilmington. 
Could  they  have  gained  this  place,  they  expefted  to  have  been  joined  by 
Governor  Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  a 
confiderable  detachment.     But  Moore  with  his  army  purfued  them  fo 
clofe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  the  pafTage  of  the  creek  itfelf, 
though  a  confide^ble  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well   planted  with  cannon,  was 
pofted  on  the  other  fide.     On  attempting  the  creek,  however,  it  was 
found  not  to  be  fordable.     They  were  obliged  therefore  to  croft  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  the  provincials  had  not  time  to  deftroy  entirely. 
They  had,  however,  by  pulling  up  part  of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the 
remainder  in  order  to  render  them  flippery,  made  the  pafifage  fo  ^fficok, 
that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.    In  thi»  fitnation  they  were,  on 
she  27th  of  February  I  atxacViti.  \>y  ^qq^^  HOJ^:k^\iA^^s^xv«  anny,  and 
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tlly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  moJft  of  their  leader^ 
veil  as  the  beft  and  braveft  of  their  men.  .  '> 

■Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Provincials  eftablifhdd  in  North  CaroliuL 
w  were  they  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  province  of  Virginia;  where  hoti 
■nmore,  having  long  continued  an  ufelefs  predatory  war^  was  Mhk 
^en  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The  people  he  had 
fcoard  were  diftrefTed  to  the  higheft  degree  by  confinement  in  fnraH 
Cels.  The  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together, 
educed  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock,  cfpeciaHjr 
^ng  the  blacks.  At  Jaft,  finding  themfelves  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of 
ifhing  by  famine  as  well  as  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  lead  valoahlc 
their  veflels,  referving  only  about  fifty  for  themfelves,  in  which 
-y  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  failing  to  Florida*  fome  to 
rmuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  Weft  Indies, 

in  Sout^  Carolina  the  Provincials  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal 
th.  A  fquadron,  whofe  objeft  was  the  reduftion  of  Charleftown,  had 
en  fitted  out  in  December  1775;  but  by  reafon  of  unfavourable  wca- 
cr  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  till  the  month  of  May 
76 :  and  here  it  met  with  further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
'lus  the  Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertnefs  in  raifing  fortifica- 
ns,  had  time  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  Charleftown  in  fuch  a  manner  i\J 
idered  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  attacked.  The  Britifh  fquadron 
ififted  of  two  fifty  gun  (hips,  four  of  thirty  guns,  two  of  twenty,  an 
ncd  fchooner,  and  bomb-ketch  ;  all  under  the  command  of  Si>r  Peter 
rker.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  witli 
nerals  Clinton  and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of  the 
icuation  of  Bofton,  General  Howe  difpatched  a  veffel  to  Cape  Fear, 
th  fome  inftrudlions ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
le  the  fquadron  anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
ne  difficulty  in  croffing,  being  obliged  to  take  out  the  guns  from 
:  two  large  (hips,  which  were,  notwithftanding,  feveral  times  in  dan- 
r  of  flicking  faft.  The  next  obftacle  was  a  ftrong  fort  on  Sullivan's 
■md,  Hx  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown ;  which,  though  not  completely 
ifhed,  was  very  ftrong.  However,  the  Britifh  generals  refolved  wiih- 
:  hefitation  to  attack  it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea, 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land  forces*  *  This 
s  attempted  by  landing  them  on  Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan'41 
md  on  the  eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  creek«  faid 
t  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofitc  to  (his  ford  the 
>vincials  had  pofted  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  with  cannon  and  en- 
Dchmei^ts  -,  while  General  L^  Jiras  pofted  on  the  main  l^d,  with  a 
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bridge  nf  boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan's  Ifland,  fo  that  he  could  at  pb*  I  ^^  j^ 
fore  frnd  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  lilasd.  I  ajj^ 
On  the  pnrt  of  the  Britifh,  fo  many  delays  occurred,  that  it  was  the  I  ij;;  fi 
s8th  of  June  before  inatters  were  in  readinefs  for  an  attack;  andbytliif  ■pnzes, 
time  the  provincials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On  M^i 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb  ketch  began  to  throw  (hells  intoFoit  lyp( 
Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the  two  fifty  gun  (hips  and  thirty  gonfii^  I  j^j 
gates  canf>e  up  and  began  a  fevere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  wc^ oldcred  M^ 
to  take  their  (lation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort,  in  order  toco-  ly] 
filade  the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  matnlaod}  Mfj^i 
but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots  they  all  (luck  faft;  andtbon^  W'^ 
two  of  them  were  difeiitangled,  they  were  found  ta  be  totally  unfit  for  ^^ 
ien'ice:  the  third  was  burnt,  that  (be  might  not  fall  into  thd  haod&of 
the  enemy.  •  •     '  * 

The  attack  was  .'therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  (hips  and  boob- 
ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a  dreadful  fire  enfued.     The  Bnftol 
fiiifercd  exceflivcly.     The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  (hot  away,  (he  wn 
for  f^jme  time  entirely  expofed  to  the  enemy's  fire.     As  the  taiaf 
poured  in  great  quantities  of  red-hot  balk,  (he  was  twice  in  flames^ .  Ik 
captain  (Mr.  Morris),  after  receiving  tivc  wounds,  was  obliged  top 
below  deck  in   order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.     After  undeirgoing 
this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where  he  reeeived  another  woimd, 
but  dill  rcfufed  to  quit  his  (lation  :  at  lad  he  received.a  red-hot  ballii 
his  belly  which  inflantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Of  all  the  officers  and 
feamen  who  Hood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  this  veffeil,  Qot  ohe  efcaped 
without  a  wound  excepting  Sir  Petet  Parker  alone ;  whofc  intrepidity 
and  prefcnce  of  mind  on  this  occafion  was  very  remarkable.     The  en- 
gagement iafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it.  '  Little  damage  was  done 
by  the  BritiQi,  as  the  works  of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  of  xbc 
(hot  flew  over ;    and  the  fortifications,  being  compofed   of  palm-trof 
mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated  to  refill  the  impreili« 
of  cannon.     During  the  height  of  the  attack,  the. provincial  batteries 
remained  for  fome  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they  bad 
been  abandoned ;    but  this  was  found  to  proceed  only  from  want  o£ 
powder;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupplyof  this  neceffury  article  was  obtained,  the 
firing  was  refumed  as  brifk  as  before.     During  the  whole  of  this  def- 
perate  engagement  it  was  found  impoffible  for  the  land  forces  to  gi^ 
the  lead  a(riftance  to  the  fleet.  ■  The  enemy 's_wQrks  were  fouftd  to  be 
I  ^luch  (Irong'er  than  they  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  watci 
eflfedually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt.     In  this  unfucceft-' 
fui  attack  the  killed  and  woaivdcd  ou  the  ^art  of  the  Briti(h;2ini(H|fUQd  tQ 
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1 1  two  hondred*  The  BHftol  and  Experiment  were  To  much  damaged, 
it  was  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the  bar ;  however, 
'^^as  at  laft  accomplifhed  by  a  very  great  exertion  of  naval  Ikill,  to 

Surprize  of  the  provincials^  who  had  expelled  to  make  them  both 
es.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs  was  judged  to  have  been  very 
^derable,  as  mod  of  their  guns  were  difmounted,  and  reinforcements 

poured  into  tlie  fort  during  the  whole  time  of  the  adlion. 
^his  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently  made  trial  of 
IT  valour  by  land,  became  defirous  of  trying  it  by  fea,  and  of 
ctiing  a  navy  that  might  in  fome  meafure  be  able  to  protect  their  trade, 
i  do  eifentiai  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  March  commo- 
te Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five  frigates  to  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
acre  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ordnance  and  military  (tores ;  but 
ic  gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  obje^,  was  removed. 
a  his  return  he  captured  feveral  vefiels ;  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 

the  Glafgow  frigate,  which  found  means  to  efcape  notwithftanding 
;  efforts  of  his  whole  fquadron. 
The  time,  however,  w  as  now  come  vrhen  the  fortitude  and  patience 

the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a  fevere  trial.  Hitherto  they  had 
:ii  on  the  whole  fuccefsful  in  their  operations:  but  now  they 
re  doomed  to  experience  misfortune,  and  mifery ;  the  enemy  over- 
ming  their  country,  and  their  own  armies  not  able  to  face  them  in 

field.  The  province  of  New  York,  as  being  the  moft  central  co- 
y,  and  moft  acccflible  by  fea,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  objeft  of  the 
in  attack.  The  force  fent  againft  it  confifted  of  fix  (hips  of  the  line, 
rty  frigates,  befidcs  other  armed  veflels,  and  a  vaft  number  of  tranf- 
rts.     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 

his  brother  general  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Hali&x.  The  latter, 
wever,  a  confiderable  time  before  his  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from 
alifax,  and  lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to  com- 
mce  hoftilities  until  he  (hould  be  joined  by  his  brother.  The  Ame* 
;ans  had,  according  to  cuftom,  forti^ed  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
ands  in  an  extraordinary  manner^  However,  general  Howe  was  fuf- 
ed  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  I0and,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by  ^ 
mber  of  the  inhabitants.  About  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  ar- 
ed  with  the  grand  armament ;  and  being  one  of  the  commifiioners 
pointed  to  receive  the  fubmiflion  of  the  colonifts,  he  publifhed  a  cir- 
lar  letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral  governors  who  had  lately  been 
pelled  from  their  provinces,  defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his 
mmilfion,  and  the  powers  he  was  inverted  with  by  parliament,  as 
bjic  as  poffible.      Here,  however,  congrefs  faved  him  the  trouble, 

ordering  his  letter  and  declaration  to  b«  publifhed  in  all  the  newC« 
Vol,  L  3  U  ^\rxv 
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ppers,  that  every  one  might  fee  the  infidioufnefs  of  di6  Brltilh  ok^- 
try,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  trufl  to  befldes  the  exertion  of  ^^Ur 
own  valour. 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Wafliington ;  hnt  as  it  *« 
dircfted  "  To  George  Wafliington,  Efq."  the  general  rcfufcd  to  ^ 
cept  «f  it,  as  not  being  directed  in  the  ftyle  fuitable  to  his  Ration.  ^'^ 
obviate  tliis  objedion,  Adjutant-general  Paterfon  was  fent  with  aoothr 
letter,  diredled  "  To  George  Wafliington,  &c.  &c.  &c."  Bat  ihoogji' 
very  polite  reception  was  given  to  the  bearer,  General  Wafhington  *  .  ^ 
terly  refufed  the  letter;  nor  could  any  explanation  of  the  Adjotaotiiil  ^^ 
duce  him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only  interefling  part  of  the  convcrfaoAB  t^^t 
was,  that  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  commiflioners,  of  whidi  lnim  ^ 
Howe  was  one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers  weie  ^  ■  ij 
extcnfive  ;  that  the  commiflioners  were  determined  to  exert  themiel^ 
to  the  utmofl,  in  order  to  bring  aboat  a  reconciliation ;  and  that  bebopi 
the  general  would  confider  this  vifit  as  a  ftep  towards  it*  Gcaeiil 
Wafliington  replied^  that  it  did  not  appear  that  thefe  powers  confiftedn 
any  thing  elfe  than  granting  pardons ;  and  as  America  had  commM 
no  oflence,  flie  a(ked  no  forgivenefs,  and  was  only  defending  her  i* 
queilionable  rights. 

The  dccifion  of  every  thing  being  now  by  confent  of  both  paiii 
left  to  the  fword,  no  time  was  lofl,  but  hofliiities  commenced  as  foonn 
the  Britifli  troops  could  be  collefled.     This,  however,  was  not  done  be- 
fore the  month  of  Auguft ;  when  they  landed  without  any  oppoHtlon  00 
Long  Ifland,  oppoiite  to  the  fliore  of  Staten  Ifland.     General  Futnaoii 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  flrongly  fortified  00 1 
peninfula  on  the  opppfite  fliore,  with  a  range  of  hills  between  dx 
armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was  near  a  place  called  FlatJ>ajb* 
Here  the  centre  of  the  Britifli  army,  confiiling  of  HeiSans,  took  poft; 
the  left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  (hore  $  and  die 
right,  confilHng  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Britifli  forces,  lay  under 
Lord  Percy,  Corn wal lis,  and  General  Clinton.     Putnam  had  ordered 
the  paiTes  to  be  fecured  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed  as  to 
thofe  at  hand ;  but  one  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  lay  at  a  diftance, 
was  entirely  neglefted.     This  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of 
troops  under  Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs  the  mountains,  and  attack 
the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  engaged  with  the  Hefliansih 
front.     Through  this  piece  of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable. 
Thofe  who  were  engaged  with  the  Heflians  firft  perceived  their  miftakci 
and  l)egan  a  retreat  towards  the  camp  ;  but  the  paflage  was  intercepted 
by  the  Britifli  troops,  who  drove  thera  back  into  the  wQodi,    Here  tkejr 
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JMrerenet  by  the  Hcffians;  and  thus  were  they  for  many  hours  flaughtcr- 
td  between  the  two  parties^  no  way  of  cfcapc  remaining  but  bv  breaking 
through  the  6riti(h  troops»  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  this  at* 
tempt  many  pcrifticd ;  and  the  right  wing,  engaged  with  General  Grants 
fliared  the  fame  fate.  The  viftory  was  complete  5  and  the  Americans 
joft  on  this  fatal  day  ( Auguft  27th)  between  three  and  four  thoufand 
men)  of  whom  two  thoufand  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  purfuit* 
Among  thefe  a  regiment,  confiding  of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
family  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  fur* 
vivors  not  one  efcaped  without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britilh  troops  was  now  fo  great,  that  they  could 
/carce  be  retrained  from  attacking  the  lines  of  the  provincials ;  but  for 
this  there  was  now  no.occaiion,  as.it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  de- 
Jended.  Of  the  Britifh  only  fixty-one  were  killed  in  this  engagement^ 
^nd  two  hundred  and  fifty-^feven  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the 
enemyj  among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken  prifoners. 

As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it  proper  to  rifk 
another  attack,  it  was  refolved  to  abandon  their  camp  as  foon  as  poffible. 
Accordingly  onihe  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,.the  whole  of  the  con^ 
.tinental  troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  filcnce ; 
fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britilh  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  pofTefllon  of 
the  camp  and  artillery  which  they  had  abandoned. 

This  viftory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from  being  fo  deci^vc  as 

was  at  firft  imagined.     Lord  Howe,  fuppoiing  that  it  would  be  fuf- 

^ficienc  to  intimidate  the  congrefs  into  fome  terms,  fent  General  SuUiran, 

•;who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  adion,  to  congrefs,  with  a  m<e(^ 

fage,  importing,  that  though  he  could  not  conMently  treat  with  them  as 

a  legal  affetnbly,  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of  the 

members  in  their  private  qepacity ;  fetting  forth  at  the  fame  time  the 

nature  and  extent  of  his  powers  as  a  commiffioner.     But  the  Congrefs 

were  not  to  be  intimidated  to  derogate  in  the  lead  from  the  dignity  of 

chara^er  they  had  afTumed.     They  replied,  that  the  congrefs  of  ihft 

.free  and  independent  dates  of  America  could  not  confidently  fend  any 

of  its  members  in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  publicly 

adumed ;  but  as  they  were  extremely  dedrous  of  redoring  peace  to  their 

country  upon  equitable  conditions,  they  would  appoint  a  committee  of 

1  their  bodx  to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propofals  he  had  to  make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.    The  committee  appointed  by 

Tcongreia  was  compofed  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Rutledge. 

•  They  were  very  politely  received  by  his  Lorddiip  5  but  the  conference 

.proved  as  ihutleis  as  before  independency  had.been  declared,  and  the 
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final  tnfwcr  of  the  depatics  was,  that  they  were   extremely  wilHuj© 
enter  Into  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  that  miglit  conduce  to  the  good 
of  both  nations,  but  that  they  would  not  treat  in  any  other  chancer 
than  that  of  independent  dates.     This  pofitive  declaration  inflandjpot 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  profecate 
the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour.     Lord  Howe,   after  publifhing  a  mani- 
fefto,  in  which  he  declared  the  refufal  of  congrefs^  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  willing  to  confer  with  all  well  difpofed  pcrfona  about  the  means  of 
reftoring  public  tranquillity,  fet  about  the  moft  proper  methods  for  re- 
dyeing  the  city  of  New  York.     Here  the  provincial  troops  were  poftcd, 
and  from  a  great  number  of  batteries  kept  continually  annoying  the 
Britilh  (hipping.     The  Eaft  River  lay  between  tfaem,  of  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which  the  Britifh  troops  were  cxtremdyd^ 
firous  of  pafling.     At  laft  the  (hips  having,  after  an  incefFant  cannomde 
of  feveral  days,  (ilenced  the  moil  troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troopi 
was  fent  up  the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  nriles  diilant,  where  the  foiti- 
ficationf  were  lefs  ftrong  than  in  other  places.     Here  having  driven  off 
the  provincials  by  the  cannon  of  the  fleet,  they  marched  diredlly  towards 
the  city ;  but  the  enemy  (inding  that  they  (hould  now  be  attacked  (m  all 
fides,  abandoned  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  north  of  the  ifland^  wheie 
their  principal  force  was  colledled.    In  their  pa(rage  thither  they  Ikir. 
mi(hed  with  the  Britiih,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  engagement; 
and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave  with  that  ardour  and  im' 
petuous  valour  which  had  hitherto  marked  their  charader. 

The  Britiih  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  above  two  miles  diA 
tant  from  each  other.  The  former  lay  encamped  from  (hore  to  fliore  for 
an  extent  of  two  miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which  though 
fifteen  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  bread th»  The  pro* 
vincials,  who  lay  direftly  oppofite,  had  flrengthened  their  camp  widi 
many  fortifications ;  at  the  fame  time,  being  matters  of  all  the  pafiTes  and 
defiles  betwixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  themfelvcs 
againd  an  army,  much  more  numerous  than  their  own ;  and  they  had 
alfo  ftrongly  fortified  a  pafs  called  King's  Bridge^  whence  they  could  fc 
cure  a  paflage  to  the  continent  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune.  Here  Genend- 
Walhington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials  to  aflual  fervice,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  annoy  the  enemy  as  much  as  poffible,  employed  bis 
troops  in  continual  (kirmilhes ;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  Aey  toon 
recovered  their  fpiriu,  and  behaved  with  theijr  ufual  boldncfs* 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly  inconvenient  for 
the  Briti(h  generals,  it  was  refolved  to  make  fuch  movements  as  might 
oblige  General  Waihington  to  relinquifh  his  ftrong  fituation.    The  pcf 
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ibflion  of  New  York  had  been  Icfs  beneficial  than  was  cxpefted.  It  had 
been  concerted  among  the  provincials,  that  the  city  (hould  be  burnt  at 
the  time  of  evacuation ;  but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with  preclpi- 
ration,  they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  fchcme  in  execution.  la 
a  few  days,  however,  it  was  attempted  by  fomc  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind for  that  purpofc*  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  di/ 
weather>  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places  at  once,  by  means  o( 
combufttbles  properly  placed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  notwithftanding  thiK 
moft  adive  exertions  of  the  foldiery  and  failors^  a  fourth  part  of  the 
City  was  confumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britifli  were  irritated  to  the  higheft  degree  and 
many  perfons,  faid  to  be  incendiariesi  were  without  mercy  thrown  into 
the  flames.  It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a  greater 
dtftance,  that  they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their  power,  by  any  emiflaries,  to 
engage  others  in  a  fimilar  attempt.  "  JFor  this  purpofe^  Gen.  Howe  hav- 
iiig  left  Lord  Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York,  heero- 
1>arked  his  army  in  flat-bottom  boatSj  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
through  the  dangerous  paflage  called  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  near  the 
town  of  Weft  Chefler,  lying  on  the  continent  towards  Connedicut. 
Here  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  they  moved  to 
New-Rochelle>  fituated  on  the  (bund  which  fepa  rates  Long  Ifland  from 
the  continent.  After  this,  receiving  ftill  frelh  reinforcements,  they  made 
fuch  movements  as  threatened  to  diftrefs  the  provincials  very  much,  by 
cutting  off  their  convoys  of  proyifions  from  Conne^cut,  and  thus  force 
them  to  an  engagements  This,  however.  General  Walhington  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  avoid.  He  therefore  extended  his  forces  into,  a 
long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the 
Bruna,  a  river  of  confidcrable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies,  with 
the  North  River  on  his  rear.  Here  again  the  provincials  continued  foe 
^  ibme  time  to  annoy  and  ikirmifli  with  the  Royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by 
fome  other  manoeuvres,  the  Britifti  general  found  means  to  attack  them 
advantageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  White  Plains,  and  drove  them  from 
.  fome  of  their  pofts.  The  vidlory  on  this  occafion  was  much  lefs  com- 
plete thaA  the  former ;  however  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to 
ihift  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the' country.  General  Howe 
purfued  for  fome  rime ;  but  at  laft  finding  all  his  endeavours  vain  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  give '  ovet 
'  fuch  an  ufelefs  chace,  aod  employ  himfelf  in  reducing  the  forts  which 
;  the  provincials  (Hll  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  In 
this  he  met  with  the  m(^  tomplete  fuccefs.  The  Americans,  on  the  ap- 
:offoach  of  the*  BritUh  forces,  xittreated  from  King's  Bridge  into  Fort 
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Wafhington ;  and  tWiSf  as  well  as  Fort  Lce»  which  lay  in  the  neigbhoor* 
hood,  was  quickly  reduced,  though  the  garrifon  made  their  efcape. 
Thus  the  Jerfeys  were  laid  entirely  open  to  the  incuriions  of  the  Britiih 
troops;  and  fo  fully  were  thefe  provinces  taken  pofieflion  of  by  the 
Royal  army,  that  its  winter-quarters  extended  from  New  Brtinfwick  to 
the  river  Dchware.  Had  any  number  of  boats  been  at  hand^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Philadelphia  would  now  have  fallen  inta  their  hands.  All 
thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  Americans.  In  lieu  of 
this  enterprife.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode 
Idand,  and  became  mailer  of  it  without  lofing  a  man«  His  expedition 
was  aUb  attended  with  this  further  advantage,  that  the  American  fleet 
under  (^ommodore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  fail  as  far  as  poffible  up  the 
river  Providence,  and  thus  remained  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  fame  ill  fuccefs  continued  ^o  attend  the  Amerit:an3  in  other  parts. 
After  their  expulfion  from  Canada,  they  had  crofled  the  lake  Cbaai* 
plain,  and  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  we  have  already 
mentibned.  Here  they  remained  for  fome  time  in  fafety,  as  the  J&iitifh 
had  no  vefTels  on  the  lake>  and  confequeotly  General  Burgoyne  could 
not  purfue  them.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  wa^  no  poflible  me- 
thod, but  either  to  conftrudl  vefTels  on  the  fpot,  or  take  to  pieces  fome 
veflels  already  conftru^ed,  and  drag  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake* 
This,  however,  was  effedled  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months; 
and  the  Britiih  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  difficulty,  faw  himfelf 
in  pofleflion  of  a  great  number  of  veffels,  by  which  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  purfue  his  enemies,  and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour 
undergone  at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  muft  indeed  have  been 
prodigious;  fmce  there  were  conveyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the 
rapids  of  St.  Laurence,  no  fewer  than  thirty  large  long  boats,  four  hui^ 
dred  batteux,  befides  a  yafl  number  of  fiat  bo(;tonied  boats,  and  a  gon^ 
dola  of  thirty  tons.  The  intent  of  tlie  expedition  was  to  pu(h  forward 
before  winter  to  Albany,  where,  the  army  would  take  up  its  winter- 
quaners,  and  next.fpring  efifed  a  jund^ion  with  that  under  General  Howe^ 
.when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  force  an^jkill  of  ^ thefe  two 
commanders  would  fpeedily  put  a  ternunation  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equipment  of  this  fleet 
had  been  attended,  it  was  \ht  beginning  of  Oftober.before  the  ezpedir 
tion  could  be  undertaken.  It  was  now,  however,  by. every  judge  al- 
lowed to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  pdrpofe  for. which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  conftfled  of  one  large.  veiTel  with  three  maft%  carryii^ 
.  eighteen  twelve  pounders;  two  fchoooers,  the  one  ^carrying  fogrteaa* 
the  other  twelve  fix-pounders;-  a  large  ^^bottOQled  radeaiii4vi|h  fo 
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twent}r-fetiT  and  fix  twel ve-pounden ;  and  a  gondola  with  eight  Buie  pcmxn^ 
^ers.  Befides  thefe  there  were  twentj  vefiels  of  a  fmallcr  fize^  called  gao^ 
boatSy  carrying  each  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance  from  nine  to  twenty-foor 
poanders  dr  howitzers.  Several  long-boats  were  fitted  out  in  the  {ame 
manner ;  and*befides  all  thefe,  there  were  a  vaft  number  of 'boats  and  ten- 
ders of  various  fizes^  to  be  ufed  as  tranfports  for  the  troops  and  baggage. 
It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  feledt  feamen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be 
ferved  by  a  detachment  from  the  corps  of  artillery ;  the  officers  and  fbl*> 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out  of  the  whole 
army.- 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  had  only  a  veij 
inconfiderable  force,  commanded  by  General  Arnold ;  who^  .after  «iw 
gaging  part  of  the  Britilh  fleet  for  a  whole  day,  took  advantage  of  ttie 
darknefs  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  without  being  perceivedi  and  liext 
morning  was  out  of  fight :  but  he  was  fo  dofely  purfued  by  the  Britilh* 
that  on  the  fecond  day^  after  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  (econi 
engagement.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry ;  but  his  force 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemyi  he  was  obliged  to  run  his:fliipt 
a  (here  and  fet  them  on  fire.  A  fsw  only  e(caped  to  Lake  George ; .  aoi 
the  garrifon  of  Crown  Point  having  deftioyed  or  carried  off  every  thing 
of  value,  retired  to  Ticondcrago.  Thither  General  Carleton  intended  to 
.have  purfued  them ;  but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  app^ai«4 
-To  many  and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march»  hack  infie 
Canada,  and  defift  from  any  further  operations  till  next  fpring. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americana  feeroed  every  where  going  te 
wreck  :  even  thole  who  had  been  moft  fanguine  in  their  caufe  began  to 
waver.  The  time>  alfo,  for  which  the  foldiers  had  enlifted  themfelves 
was  now  expired ;  and  the  bad  fucoeft  of  the  preceding  campa^  had 
been  fovery  difconraging,  that  no  peribn  was  willing  to  engage  him- 
felf  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feemed  to  be  fe 
doubtful.  In  eonfeqtience  of  this,  therefore,  General  Wafhington  found 
tiis  army  decreafing  in  ftrength ;  fo  that  from  thirty-thoufand  men,  of  whoQi 
it  confided,  when  General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Idand,  fcarce  a  tenth 
-part  could  now  be  muftered.  To  affift  the  chfef  commander  as  much 
as  poffible.  General  Lee  had  coUeded  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north;; 
but  on  his  way  fouthward,  having  imprudendy  taken  up  his  lodging 
vt  fome  diilance  from  his  troc^,  information  was  given  to  Colonel  Har- 
court,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Lee  was 
jnade  prifoner.  Thelofs  of  this  general  was  much  regretted,  the  more 
eipecially  as  he  wasof  fuperior  quality  to  any  prifoner  in  the  poffeffionof 
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die  coloAiftsy  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged*  Six  fidd-oScm 
were  offered  in  exchange  for  him  and  refufed;  and  the  congrefs  was  highly 
irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  deferter, 
liaving  been  a  half-py  officer  in  the  Britiffi  fervice  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  In  confeqoence  of  this  they  ifTued  a  proclamation, 
Areatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prifoners  in  their  pofleffion  whatever  pQ« 
nifhment  (honld  be  inflicted  on  any  of  thofe  taken  by  the  firitifh,  and 
cfpecially  that  their  conduA  ihould  be  regalated  by  the  treatment  of 
General  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time  they  proceeded  with  the  mod  indefatigable  diligence 
to  recruit  their  army^  and  boand  their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of 
three  yearsi  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.     The  armydefigoed 
lor  the  enfning  campaign  was  to  conffft  of  eighty-eight  battalions;  o( 
which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its  quota ;  and  twenty  dolian 
were  offered  as  a  bounty  to  each  foldier,  befides  an  allotment  of  laodi 
at  the  end  of  the  war.    In  this  allotment  was  ffipulated,  that  eacH 
fddier  ihould  have  one  hundred  acres ;  an  enfign  one  hundred 
fifty ;  a  lieutenant  two  hundred ;  a  captain  three  hundred ;  a 
four  hundred;  a  lieutenant-colonel  four  hundred    and  fifty;  and  i 
colonel  five  hundred.     No  lands  were  promi^d  to  thofe  who  inliHd 
only  for  three  yean.    All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled  through -woiuvii 
seceived  in  the  fervice  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life.     To  defray  tbe 
cxpenccy  congrefs  borrowed  five  millions  of  dollars  at  five  per  ccot; 
for  payment  of  which  the  United  States  became  furety.     At  the  faitx 
time  in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertions,  a  declaratioD 
was  pabliihedi  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  neceflity  there  was  for  taking 
proper  mediods  to  infure  fuccefs  in  their  caufe :  they  endeavoared  (o 
palliate  as  much  as  poffible  the  misfortunes  which  had  already  happened; 
and  reprefented  the  true  caufe  of  the  pref^nt  di^refs  (p  be  the  (hoit 
term  of  enliftment. 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  danger  of  Philadelphia, 
determioed  the  Americans  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  order 
to  reinforce  General  Wafhington's  army.  They  foon  received  farther 
encouragement,  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general  againil  the 
Heffians.  As  the  Royal  army  extended  in  different  cantonftients  for  a 
great  way,  Gen.  Wafhington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
Philadelphia  was  expofed,  refolved  to  make  fome  attempt  on  thoie  divi- 
fions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  neareft  that  city.  Thefe  haj^ned  to  be 
the  Heffians,  who  lay  in  three  divifions,  the  laft  only  twenty  miles 
diftant  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  25th  of  December,  having  collcfte^ 
as  confidcrablc  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  out  with  an  intent  to  furprifc 
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lat  body  of  the  enemy  who  lay  at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided 
ito  three  bodies;  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  crofs  the  Delaware  at 
Vent  on  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town ;  the  fecond  at  a  good  diftance 
elow,  at  a  place  called  Bordentoivn^  where  the  fecond  divifion  of 
Icffians  was  placed;  while  he  hirafelf  with  the  third,  directing  his 
ourfc  to  a  ferry  fomc  ailes  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  paffed  it 
t  midnight,  and  attack  the  Heflians  at  break  of  day.  But  by  reafon 
►f  various  impediments,  it  was  eight  of  the  morning  before  he  could 
"each  the  place  of  his  deftination.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  per- 
ceive his  approach  till  they  were  fuddcnly  attacked.  Colonel  Ralle, 
Vf\io  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could  be  expedled  from  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer;  but  every  thing  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that 

»o  efforts  of  valour  or  Ikill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colonel 
liimfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  entirely  broken,  their 
ardllery  feized,  and  about  one  thoufand  taken  prifoners. 

This  adion,  though  feemingly  of  no  vtry  decifive  natui^c,  was 
fufficient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  war  in  favour  of 
^nitrica.  It  tended  greatly  .to  leflen  thsfcar  which  the  provincials 
*<A  of  the  Heffians,  at  the  fame  time  it  equally  abated  the  confi4encte 
*^ich  the  Britifh  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Reinforcements  came 
^^c>  General  Walhington's  army  from  all  quarters;  fo  that  he  was  foon 
*     a    condition  to  leave  Philadelphia,   and   take  up  his  quarters  at 

^'^nton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  make,  an  at- 
^tnpt  on  a  divifion  of  the  Britifli  forces  ftationed  at  Maidenhead,  a 
^^vn  fituated  half  way  between  Trenton  and  Princetown,  This'  con, 
^fted  of  three  regiments '  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawhood, 
^n  officer  of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprifed  on  their  march ; 
tut  though  they  were  feparately  furrounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  fo 
vailly  fuperior,  they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refoUitely  with  their bayo- 
nets,  that  they  effefted  a  retreat.  Thefc  attempts  of  the  Americans 
however,  with  the  hoftile  difpofition  of  the  people,  Ihowed  the  im- 
poffibility  of  maintaining  pofts  fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy's  country ; 
fb  that  it  was  refotved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfwick,  in  order  to  prevent 
it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contained,  from  falling  into  the 
lands  of  the  pronncials.  General  Walhington  loft  no  opportunity  of 
recovering  what  had  been  loft ;  and  by  dividing  his  army  into  fmall 
parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours  warning,  he  in  a  man- 
ler  entirely  covered  the  country  with  it,  and  repoffefled  himfelf  of  all 
che  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarce  any  real  advantage 
>cher  thai^  the  acquifitioft  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  a  few  for- 
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trefles  in  its  neighbourhood ;  where  the  troops  were  obliged  to  aft 
with  as  much  circumfpedlion  as  if  they  had  been  befieged  by  a  Tido- 
rioas  armyi  inftead  of  being  themfelves  the  conquerors. 

The  army  at  New- York  began  in  1777  to  exercife  a  kind  of  preda- 
tory war^  by  fending  oat  parties  to  deftroy  magazines^  make  incar* 
fionSf  and  take  or  dei^roy  tach  forts  as  lay  oi^the  banks  of  riversy  to 
which  their  great  command  of  (hipping  gave  them  accefs.    In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccefsful :   the  provincial   magazines  at  PeekV 
Hillj  aplace^  of  about  fifty  miles  diilant  from  New-York^  werede- 
ftroyedi  the  town  of   Dunbuxy  in  Conneftcut  burnt^  and  that  of 
Ridgefield  in  the  fame  province  was  taken -poiieflion  of.     In  retDrniog 
from  the  lail  expedition^  howeveri  the  BritiQi  were  greatly  barraHed 
by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Amoldy  Woofter,  and  Sullivan;  hat 
ibey  made  good  their  retreat  in  fpite  of  all  oppo£tion^  with  tbe  kk 
of  only  one  hundred  and  feventy  killed  and  wounded.     On  the  Ame- 
rican fide  the  lofs  was  much  greater  ;  General  Woofter  was  killed^  tod 
Arnold  in  the  moil  imminent  danger.    On  the  other  hand^  the  Anoi- 
cans  deftroyed  the  ftores  at  Sagg-harbour,  in  Long-Ifland^  and  mk 
prifooers  of  all  who  defended  Che  place. 

A^  this  method  of  making  war>  however,  could  anfwer  butM 
purpofci  and  {avoured  more  of  tbe  barbarous  incuriions  of  favagcs  tlia 
of  a  war  carried  on  by  a  civilized  people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  it 
tempt  on  Philadelphia.    At  firft  it  was  thought  that  this  could  be  jooe 
through  the  Jerfeya ;  but  General  Waihmgton  had  received  fuch  large 
Teinforcement^i  and  pofted  hiro&lf  ib  ftrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.     Many  ftr^tagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him  from  tbii 
ftrong  fituMion,  but  without  fucpefs;  fo  that  it  was  found  neceilaiyto 
make  the  attempt  on  Philadelphia  by  fea*    While  the  preparations  ne* 
ceflary  for  this  expedition  were  going  forward*  the  Americans  found 
rnean^  fo  msike  ^qiends  for  the  capture  of  General  I^ee  by  that  of 
General  Prefcot,  who  m/^  feisoed  in  his  quarters  with  his  aid-de-campi 
in  muph  the  fame  manner  as  General  Lee  h^  been*     This  was  exceed- 
ingly mortifying  to  the  General  himfelf>  as  he  h^d  not  long  before  fet  a 
y-flce  upon  General  Amol^i  by  offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one 
th^i  apprehended  him ;  which  the  latter  anfwerpd  by  fetting  a  lowei 
price  upon  General  Prefect. 

Th*;  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  prepa^rations  for  the 
expfiditjon  againft  Philadelphia  were  completed ;  and  it  was  the  «3d 
b-fore  che  fleet  was  able  to  fail  from  Sandy*Hook.  T^  force  employed 
in  »h's  expedition  confifted  of  thirty^fin  battalions  of  BritKh  and  iWr 
mas,  a  regiment  of  light  borfc,  and  a  body  of  loyalifts  raifcd  at  New- 
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York.  The  remainder  of  thefe^  with  feventeen  battalionsi  and  another 
body  of  light  horfe^  were  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  .Henry 
Clinton.  Seven  battalions  were  ftationed  at  Rhode-Ifland*  After  a 
week's  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware;  but  there 
received  certain  intelligence)  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  fo 
eflfe^ually  obftrufted>  that  no  poflibility  of  forcing  a  paifage  remained* 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouthward  to  Chefapeak 
Bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the  diftance  to  Philadelphia  was  not 
very  greati  and  where  the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jerfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took  up  the  beft  part 
of  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  that  up  the  bay  itfelf  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  At  lafti  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  as  far  as  was 
pradicable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and  fet  forward 
on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the  news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefa* 
peak,  General  Walhington  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftcned  to  the  relief  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the  Royal  army 
at  Brandy-wine  Creek  about  mid-day,  between  the  head  of  the  Elk  and 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  ikirmilhing 
and  haraffing  the  Royal  army  on  its  march ;  but  as  this  proved  infuffici- 
ent  to  ftop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to  that  fide  of  the  Creek  next  to 
Philadelphia  with  an  intent  to  difpute  the  paffiige*  Thii  brought  on  a 
general  engagement  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  which  the  Americana 
were  worfted  through  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Britifh  troops  |  and 
it  was  only  through  the  approach  of  night  that  they  were  faved  from 
being  entirely  deftroyed.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  about 
one  thou&nd  in  killed  and  wounded,  befides  four  hundred  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia*  General 
Waftiington  retired  towards  Lancafter,  an  inland  town  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  Philadelphia.  Here,  however^  the  Britilh  general  took 
fttch  meafures  as  muft  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a  fecond  engage- 
ment ;  but  a  violent  rain  which  lafted  a  day  and  a  night  prevented  hia 
defign.  General  Waftiington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  loft  of 
Philadelphia,  ftill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  diftreffing  the  Royal 
party,  by  laying  ambulhes  and  cutting  off  detached  parties :  but  in  thia 
he  was  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachments^ 
which  lay  in  ambufh  in  a  wood,  were  themfel^s  furprifed  and  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded^  befides  a 
great  number  taken^  and  all  their  arms  and  baggage, 
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General  Howe  now  perceiving  thtt  the  Americans  woald  not  venture 
another  battle  even  for  the  fake  of  their  capita],  took  peaceable  poMoo 
of  it  on  the  26th  of  September.  His  firft  care  was  then  to  cot  of,  by 
means  of  flrong  batteries,  the  communication  between  the  upper  aod 
lower  parts  of  the  river ;  which  was  executed  noCwithftandxng  the  oj^ 
(ition  of  fome  American  armed  velTels:  one  of  which,  carry  fng  thirty- 
fix  guns,  was  taken.  His  next  taik  was  to  open  a  communicatibiT  ui'tb 
it  by  Tea ;  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  A  vaft  nomber 
of  batteries  and  forts  had  been  ere^ed,  and  immen(e  machines  formed 
like  cbe^.Tx  defrixty  fronj  whence  they  took  their  name,  funk  in  the 
river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As  the  fleet  was  fent  round  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work, 
however  difficult,  was  accomplifhed ;  nor  did  the  provincials  give 
much  oppofition,  as  well  knowing  that  all  places  of  this  kind  were  nov 
untenable.  General  Walhington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the 
royal  army  being  divided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  principal  divifiooof 
it  that  lay  at  German-town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  In 
this  he  met  with  very  little  fuccefs;  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of 
dcftlnation  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patroles  had  time  to  call 
the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans,  notwithflanding^  made  a  very  relii- 
lute  attack :  but  they  were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  wert 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great  diforder;  with 
the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  oflT  their  cannon,  though  purfaed 
fpr  a  confiderable  way,  after  having  three  hundred  killed,  fix  hundred 
wounded,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  taken  prifoners,  among  whom 
were  fifty- four  officers.  On  the  Britifh  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty  wounded  and  prifoners,  and  feventy  killed;  hot 
among  the  laft  were  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bifd,  with  fome  other 
excellent  officers. 

There  dill  remained  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  Delaware  to  be  reduced. 
Thcfe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red  Bank.      The  various   obftru^ioos 
which  the  Americans  had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
bring  up  the  Augufta,  a  (hip  of  the  line,  and  the  Merlin  frigate,  to  the 
attack  of  Mud  Ifland ;  but  during  the  heat  of  the  adlion  both  were  ground- 
ed.    Upon  this,  the  Americans  fent  down  ifour  fire-ihips,  and  direftcd 
the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  againft  them.     The  former  were  ren- 
dered ineffeftual .  by  the  courage  and  Ikill  of  the  Britifh  feamen ;  but 
during  the  engagement  both  the  Augufta  and  Merlin  took  fire  and  were 
burnt  to  alhe8,.and  the  other  fhips  obliged  to  withdraw.    The  Americans 
encouraged  by  this  unfuccefsful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  ob- 
fiiaiJ^on?  in  the  way ;  but  the  Britilh  general  having  found  means  to 
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convey  a  number  of  cannon,  and  to  ereft  batteries  within  gunlhot  of 
the  fort  by  land^  and  bringing  up  three  (hips  of  the  line  which  mounted 
heavy  cannon,  the  garrifon,  after  making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  making  for  a  general  aflault  on  the 
next,  abandoned  the  place  in  the  night.  Thofe  who  defended  Red 
Bank  followed  their  example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of. 
Lord  Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  (hipping  now  find- 
ing themfelvcs  entirely  deftitute  of  ^ny  protedlion,  failed  up  the  river  in 

the  night-time.  Seventeen,  however,  remainded,  whofe  retreat  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  frigate  and  fome  armed  veflels;  on  which  the  Americans 
ran  them  afhore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1777  in  Penfylvania  concluded  fucccfsfully  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifh.     In  the  north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different 
afped.     The  expedition  in  that  quarter  had  been  projeded  by  the 
Britifh  miniilry  as  the  moft  effedlual  method  that  could  be  taken  to . 
cru(h  the  colonies  at  once.     The  four  provinces  of  New  England  had 
originally  begim  the  confederacy  againft  Britain,  and  were  ftill  confider- 
ed  as  the  moil  adive  in  the  continuation  of  it ;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  any  impreflion  made  upon  them  would  contribute  in  an  efiedlual 
manner  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  reft.     For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of 
four  thoufand  chofen  Britifh  troops  and  three  thoufand  Germans  were, 
put  under  the  command  of  General  Burgoyne ;  General  Carleton  was 
dircfled  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  Indians  to  perfuade  them  to  join  in . 
this  expedition ;  and  the  province  of  Quebeck  was  to  furnilh  large 
parties  to  join  in  the  fame.     The  officers  who  commanded  under  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artillery,  Generals  Frafer, . 
Powell,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German  officers  Generals  Reidefel  and 
Speech t.     The  foldiers,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellent- , 
ly   difciplined,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quarters  with  all 
imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  expedition  on  which . 
they  were  going.     To  aid  the  principal  expedition,  another  was  projeA- 
cd  on  the  Mohawk  River  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  be  af- 
fifted  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir  William  Johnfon,  who 
had  fo  greatly  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  war  of  1755. 

On  the  21ft  of  June  17771  the  army  encamped  on  the  weftern  fide  of- 
the  Lake  Champlain ;  where  being  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
Indians,  General  Burgoyne  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thcfc 
new  allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner  of  making 
war ;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them  in  arms ;  and  to  fpare  prifoners, 
with  fuch  women  and  children  as  ihould  fall  into  their  bands.     After . 
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iflbing  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that  which  k 
commanded  was  fct  forth  in  very  oilentatious  terms,  the  campaign  open-  • 
cd  with  the  Htgc  of  Ticonderoga.     The  place  was  very  ftrong,  and 
garrifoned  by  (ix  thoufand  men  under  General  Sinclair ;  neverthele&y 
the  works  were  fo  exienfive  that  even  this  number  was  fcarce  foficient 
to  defend  them  properly.     They  had  therefore  omitted  to  fortify  i 
rugged  eminence  called  Su^ar  Hill,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  ef- 
ft^ually  commanded  the  whole  works ;  vainly  imagining  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  afcent  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  tak- 
ing pofleflion  of  ir.     On  the  approach  of  the  firft  divifion  of  the  army* 
the  provincials  abandoned  and  fee  fire  to  their  outworks ;  and  fo  expe- 
ditious  were  the  Britifh  troops,  that  by  the  5th  of  July  every  poft  was 
fecured  which  was  judged  neceflary  for  invefting  it  completely.    A 
foad  was  foon  after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Americans- had  with  fuch  confidence  fuppofed  could  not  be  afcehded, 
and  fo  much  were  they  now  difheartened,  that  they  inftantly  abandoned 
the  fort  entirely,  taking  the  road  to  Skenelbordogh,  a  place  to  the  (buth 
of  Lake  George  ;  while  their  baggage,  with  what  artillery  and  military 
ftores  they  could  carry  off,  were  fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water«     Bat 
the  Britifh  generals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs  fo  eafily. 
Both  were  puifued  and  both  overtaken.    Their  armed  veilels  confifted 
only  of  five  galleys ;  two  of  which  were  taken,  and  three  blown  up ;  on 
which  they  fet  fire  to  their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skenefborougfa. 
On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  two  hundred  boats,  one  hondred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions  and  baggage. 
Their  land-forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave  defence  againfl 
Genera]  Frafer :  and  being  greatly  fuperior  in  number^  had  almoft 
overpowered  him,  when  General  Reidefel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans 
came  to  his  affiftance.  The  Americans  were  now  overpowered  in  their  torn; 
and  their  commander  being  killed^  they  iled  on  all  fides  with  great 
precipitation.      In  this  aflion  two   hundred  Americans  were  killed, 
as  many  taken  prifo.iers,  and  above  (ix  hundred  wounded^  many  of 
whom  perifhed  in  the  woods  for  want  of  affifUnce. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at  Caftleton*  aboot  fix 
miles  from  the  place ;  but  inftead  of  going  forward  to  Fort  Annci  the 
next  place  of  flrength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between  that 
foitrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne,  however,  detached 
Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth  regiment,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as' 
fbould  attempt  to  retreat  towards  fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  with 
a' body  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous  as  his  own;  bat 
after  an  engagement  of  t.\v:c^  \xo\xt^>  x\v^^  ^^^^  '^v'i^^  v^  -^^aat  widi 
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great  lofs. .  After  fo  many  dKafters^  defpairing  of  bein^  ^blf^  to  m^k^ 
any  ftand  at  Fort  Anne»  they  fet  fire  to  it  and  retired  to  Fort  E^dward* 
Id  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  royal 
army  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men. 

General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  tofufpend  his  operations  for  fome 
time^  and  wait  at  Skenefborough  for  the  arrival  of  his  tents^  provifion^ 
&c,  but  employed  this  interval  in  making  roads  through  the  country 
about  St.  Anne>  and  in  clearing  a  paflage  for  his  troops  to  proceed 
againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended  with  incredible  toil ;  but  9II 
obftacles  were  furmounted  with  equal  patience  and  refolution  by  the 
army.  In  (hort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could  he 
undergonei  and  making  every  exertion  that  man  could  make,  he  arrived 
with  his  army  before  Fort  Edward  about  the  end  of  July.  Hex« 
General  Schuyler  had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to  recruit 
the  (battered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by  General  Sinclafr 
with  the  remains  of  his  army ;  the  garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfo,  lituated 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Foit 
Edward. 

But  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  they  retired  from  thejxce 
alfo,  and  formed  their  head  quarters  at  Saratoga.  Notwithftanding  the 
£teat  fucceffes  of  the  Britifli  General,  they  Ibowed  not  the  leaft  difpofi.l 
tion  to  fubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  confider  how  they  might  make  the 
inofl  effedual  refiftapce.  For  this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  every  where 
raifcd  and  draughted  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga ;  and  fuch  numbers 
of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon  began  to  recover  from 
the  terror  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  That  they  might  have  a 
commander  whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was  ap- 
pointed, who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  coufiderable  train  of  artillery ; 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  proceeding  with 
great  rapidity  in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  River,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and  the  junftion  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon's  River.  The  Colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Stanwix ;  the  fiege  of  which  he  prefTed  with 
great  vigour.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underftanding  that  a  fupply  of 
provifions,  efcorted  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  was  on  the 
way  to  the  fort,  he  difpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon  with  a  ftrong  detach* 
jnent  to  intercept  it.  This  he  did.fo  cffcdlually,  that,  befides  inter- 
cepting the  provifions,  four  hundred  of  its  guards  were  (lain,  two  hun- 
dred taken,  and  the  ceft  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon* 
however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difafter,  nor  by  the  threats  or 
jreprefentatio^s  of  th^  Cplopel ;  on  (be  contrary,  the^  made  feveraj  fucc^fs- 
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fill  CdliU  under  Colonel  Willet,  the  fccond  in  command ;  and  tins 
gentleman,  in  company  with  another,  even  %-ehtured  out  of  the  fort, 
and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  pafled  through  them  in  order 
lo  haften  the  march  of  General  Arnold  to  their  afndance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St.  Leger  fecmcd  to  be  in  no  verf 
favourable  (ituation  notwithftanding  his  late  fuccefs,  and  they  were  (m 
totally  ruined  by  the  defenion  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  General  Arnold's  advancing  with  two  thoufand  men  to 
the  relief  of  the  fort ;  and  while  the  Colonel  was  arrempting  to  give 
them  encouragement,  another  report  was  fpread,  that  General  fJurgojcc 
had  been  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  and  was  now  flying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they  thought  proper; 
and  the  retreat  could  not  be  efiedled  without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and 
ibroe  of  the  artiller}'  and  military  (lores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  all  the  difficd- 
ties  he  had  already  fuftained,  found  that  he  mud  Hill  encounter  more. 
The  roads  he  had  made  with  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  deftroyed 
cither  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  or  by  the  enemy ;  fo  that  the  pro- 
vifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George  could  not  arrive  at  his  camp  wi^ 
out  the  moft  pn)digious  toil.  On  hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Fort  StanwK» 
by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  he  determined  to  move  forward  in  hopes  of  io- 
doling  the  enemy  betwixt  his  own  army  and  that  of  St.  Leger,  or  of 
obtaining  the  command  of  all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Albany ;  or  at  any  rate,  a  junftibn  with  Colonel  St.  Leger  would  be  effeft^ 
cd,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  mofl  happy  confequences. 
The  only  diiHculty  was  the  want  of  provifions ;  and  this  it  was  propofcd 
to  remedy  by  reducing  the  provincial  magazines  at  Bennington.  For 
this  purpofe,  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  officer  of  great  bravery,  was 
chofen  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men.  The  place  was  about  twenty 
miles  from  Hudfon's  River;  and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum's  party,  the 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river's  bank,  and  encamped  aimed  oppofuc 
to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betWiyt  it  and  that  place.     An  advanced 

■ 

party  was  pofled  at  Batten  Kill,  between  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in 
order  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum,  In  their  way  the  Britifh  feized  a  large 
fupply  of  cattle  and  provifions,  which  were  immediately  fent  to  the 
camp;  but  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,  thai 
intelligence  of  their  defign  was  fent  to  Bennington.  Underftanding 
now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly  fuperior  to  his  own,  the  Colo- 
nel acquainted  the  General,  who  immediately  difpatched  Colonel  Brcy- 
man  with  a  party  to  his  affiftance ;  but  through  the  fame  caufes  that  had 
rcrarded  the  march  o£  CoVotvd  ^\x\im>  xVAs  ^CCiftance  could  not  arrive  in 
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time.  General  Starkey  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at  Benning- 
ton, determined  to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately ;  and  fur  this  pur* 
pofe  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baumi  whom  he  furrounded  on  all  fides 
amd  Attacked  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity.  The  troops  defended  themfel  vet 
with  great  valoafy  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken.  Colonel 
Breynum,  after  a  defperate  engagement/ had  the  good  luck  to  eflfedl  a 
retreat  through  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not 
have  done,,  as  his  men  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  forty 
rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgo)*ne9  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt  on  Benningtonj 
applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  procure  proviiions  from 
Fort  George ;  and  having  at  length  amaflcd  a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft 
for  a  month)  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river  Hudfon,  which 
he  croiTed  about  the  aiiddle  of  September,  encamping  on  the  hills  and 
plains  near  Saratoga.  As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at 
this  time  encamped  at  Stillwater  under  General  Gates,  he  determined  to 
make  an  attack  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  put.  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
central  divifion  of  his  army,  having  General  Frafer  and  Colonel  Brey^ 
man  on  the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefel  and  Philips  on  the  left.  In 
this  portion  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  on  the  19th  of  September* 
But  the  Americans  did  not  now  wait  to  be  attacked :  on  the  contrary, 
they  attacked  the  central  divifion  with  the  utmoil  bravery ;  and  it  was 
act  until  General  Philips  with  the  artillery  came  up  that  they  could  be 
repulfed.  On  this  occafion,  though  the  Bririfh  troops  loft  f>n\y  three 
hundred  and  thirty,  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  hundred,  the  former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obftinate  rc- 
folation  ihown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  pofting  themfelves  the 
next  day  within  cannon«fiiot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians 
began  to  defert  in  great  numbers ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  general  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having  no  intelligence  of  any  affiftance 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  had  been  ftipulated.  He  now  received  a 
letter  from  him,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry  intended  to 
make  a  diverfion  on  the  North  River  in  his  favour.  This  afforded  bat 
little  comfort :  however,  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  fcveral  trufty  perfons 
^hom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  ftating  his  prefent  diftrpffed  fitu- 
ation,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions  and  other  neceflaries  he  had 
would  only  enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  12th  of  Goober. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cot  off  the  retreat  of  the 

BritiHi  army  in  the  moft  eficftaal  manner,  uodertook  an  expeci  on 
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againfl  Ticonderoga ;  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  cnterpnTe 
having  furprifed  all  the  out-pofts^  and  taken  a  great  namber  of  boats  v^ 
foroe  armed  veiTelsy  and  a  number  of  prifoners*    The  army  under  Geofflt 
Burgoyne»  however,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greateft  diftreflb;  fo 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Odober  he  had  been  obliged  to  diminiih  tk 
foldiers  allowance.    On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  determined  to  more 
towards  the  enemy.    For  this  porpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
nen  to  reconnoitre  their  left  wing;  intending^  if  pofiible,  to  break 
through  it  in  order  to  eSe^  a  retreat.     The  detachmentr  howerer^  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wiog 
of  the  Britiih  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferved  front 
being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought  up  by  General  Fraierf 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack.     After  the  troops  had  with  the  moft  d^ 
fperate  eSons  regained  their  camp,  it  was  moft  furiou^-  aflanlted  hf 
General  Arnold;   who>  notwithftandirtg  all    oppofition,    would  havt 
forced  the  entrenchments,  had  he  not  received  a  dangerous  wewiKi, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.    Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  bat  oe 
the  right  the  camp  of  the  German  reserve  was  forced.     Colonel  Bicj" 
man  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated  with  great  daughter  ami  the 
lofs  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavieil  lofs  the  Britilh  army  had  fuilained  £not 
the  adlion  at  Bunker's  Hill.     The  lift  of  killed  and  wounded  amountei 
to  near  twelve  hundred,  excluftve  of  the  Germans ;  but  the  grealKift 
misfortune  was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right  and 
fear  of  the  Britiih  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  entire 
d<*ftruftion.     This  obliged  General .  Burgoync  once  more   to  (hift  his 
poiition,  that  the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.     This 
was  accomplilhed  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  without  ai^  lofs,  and  all  the 
next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the  enemy  battle ;  but  they  were  now  too 
wellaffured  of  obtaining  a  complete  viftory,  by  cutting. off  all  foppiics 
from  the  Britiih,  to  riik  a  pitched  battle.    Wherefore  they  advanced  on 
the  right  fide,  in  order  to  inclofe  him  entirely ;  which  obliged  the 
General  to  direft  a  retreat  towards  Saratoga.     But  the  enemy  had  now 
llationed  a  gr?at  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon's  River,  fb  that  the  only 
poifibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a  pafTage  to  Lake  George ;  and  to 
cfFeft  this,  a  body  of  workmen  were  detached,  with  a  ftrong  guard,  to 
repair  the  roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  Edward.     As  foon  as  they 
were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  to  prepare  for  an  attack ;  which 
rendered  it  neceffary  to  recal  the  guard,  and  the  w6rkmen  beitfgof 
Gousfe  left  expofed  could  not  proceed* 
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-  In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  which  conveyed  provifions  down  Hud- 
fon's  River  were  expofed  to  the  continual  fire  of  the  American  markfmcn, 
who  took  many  of  them ;  fo  that  it  became  neceflary  to  convey  the  pro- 
vifions over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger,  it  was  refolved  to  march  by 
night  to  Fort  Edward^  forcing  the  paflages  at  the  fords  either  above  or 
below  the  place  ;  and  in  order  to  cffedl  this  the  more,  cafily,  it  was  re- 
folved that  the  ibldiers  (hould  carry  their  provifions  on  their  backs, 
leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every  other  incumbrance.  But  before 
this  could  be  executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
raifed  firong  entrenchments  oppofite  to  thefe  fordsj  well  provided  with 
cannon,  and  that  they  had  likewife  taken  poiTefilon  of  the  rifing  ground 
between  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward^  which  in  like  manner  was  pro- 
vided with  cannon. 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  increafing  by  the  continual  ar- 
rival of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  parts.  Their  parties  extended 
all  along  the  oppofite  bank  of  Hudfon's  River,  and  fome  had  even  pafTed 
it  in  order  to  obferve  the  leaft  movement  of  the  Britiih  army.  The. 
whole  force  under  General  Gates  was  computed  at  fixteen  thoufand  men^ 
while  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne  fcarce  amounted  to  fix  thoufand ; 
and  every  part  of  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  rifle  (hot  of 
the  enemyi  befides  a  difcharge  from  their  artillery,  which  was  almoft 
inceffant.  In  this  date  of  extreme  difirefs  and  dangeri  the  army  con- 
tinued with  the  grcateft  conftancy  and  perfevcrance  till  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  Oftober,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions  being  taken,  it. 
was  found  that  no  more  remained  that  what  were  fufficient  to  ferve  for 
three  days ;  and  a  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoufly  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  negociation  was  opened  next  day, 
which  fpeedily  terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britiih  army; 
the  principal  article  of  which  was>  that  the  troops  were  to  have  a  fVee 
pafiage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  againft  America  during 
the  war.  On  this  occafion,  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep 
within  their  camp  while  the  Britifh  foldiers  went  to  a  place  appointed . 
for  them  to  lay  down  their  armsi  that  the  latter  might  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional mortification  of  being  made  (pedacles  of  fo  melancholy  an 
event.  The  number  of  thofe  who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amounted  to 
five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fiftyj  according  to  the  American  ac* 
cpunts ;  the  lift  of  fick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp  when  the  army  re- 
treated to  Saratoga^  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  and  the  number 
of  thofe  loft  by  other  accidents  fmcc  the  taking  of  Ticondcroga,  to  near 
three  thoufand,    Thirt)'-five  brafs  field-pieces,  feven  thoufand  ftand  of 
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inns,  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of  foldiers,  wirh  theif  tents,  mifiaf 
cheft,  &c,  conftituted  the  booty  on  this  occafion. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  op  the  North  Rim) 
I  and  deftroycd  the  two  forts  called  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  withFeit 
Conftitution,  and  another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  wne 
barracks  for  two  thoufand  men.  Seventy  large  cannon  were  carried 
away,  be  (ides  a  number  of  froaller  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  df  Koies 
and  ammunition ;  a  large  boom  and  chain  reaching  acroA  the  river  frcm 
Fort  Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St.  Anthony's  Nofc,  and 
which  coil  not  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  were  partl]r 
deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was  alfo  another  b6ox»  of  little  kis 
value  at  Fort  Conflitution*  1  he  lofs  of  the  Britifh  army  was  bot  fmall 
in  number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  the  dlS- 
ferent  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with  fome  frigates, 
and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General  Vaoghao.  The  place  which 
now  fufFered  was  named  Efopus :  the  fortifications  were  deftro}^^!  and 
the 'town  itfelf  was  reduced  to  a(hes«  as  that  called  Continental  Village 
had  been  before. 

But  thefc  fuccefles,  of  whatever  importance  they  might  be,  were 
now  difregarded  by  both  parties.  They  ferved  bnly  to  irritate  the 
Americans,  flulhed  with  their  fuccefs ;  and  they  were  utterly  infufficient 
to  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  Britifh,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  otmoft 
difmay. 

On  the  i6th  of  March  1778,  Lord  North  intimated  to  the  houfeof 
commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  before  the  king  by  the  French 
ambaiTadory  intimating  the  conclufion  of  an  alliance  between  the  coort 
of  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries  of 
this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  en^  of  the  year  1777,  and  a  copf 
of  them  fent  to  congrefs,  in  order  to  counteraA  any  proposals  that  might 
be  made  in  the  mean  time  by  the  Britifh  miniftty.  On  the  6th  of 
February  1778,  the  articles  were  formally  figncd,  to  the  great  fetisfac- 
tion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubftance  as  follows : 

1.  If  Great  Britain  ihould,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  proceed  to 
hoftilities  againft  France,  the  two  nations  fhpuld  mntaaH'y  affifb  one 
another. 

a.  The  main  eiid  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effectual  manner  to  maintain 
the  independency  of  America, 

3.  Should  thofe  places  of  North  America  flill  fubjeA  to  Britain  he 
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reduced  by  tbf  colonies,  they  (kould  be  confederated  with  thenii  or  fab* 
jelled  to  their  jurifdidlion* 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  be  reduced  by  France,  thcjr 
fhould  be  deemed  its  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (hould  be  coflclnded  either  by 
France  or  America  without  the  confcnt  of  each  other;  and  it  was  mutu*f 
ally  engaged  that  they  (hould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknowledged. 

6,  The  contrading  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite  thofe  powers 
that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  caofe. 

7,  The  United  States  guaranteed  (0  France  all  the  poflcffions  in  tho 
Weft  Indies  which  (he  (hould  conquer ;  and  France  in  her  tarn  guaran- 
teed the  abfolute  independency  of  the  &i:rtes,  and  their  fupreme  au- 
thority over  every  country  they  pofTeflTed,  or  might  acquire  during  the 
wan 

The  notification  of  fnch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not  but  be  looked  upon 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its  being  announced  to  the  houfe,  every 
one  agreed  in  an  addrefs  to  his  Majcfty,  promifing  to  (land  by  him  to 
the  utmoft  in  the  prefent  emergency;  but  it  was  warmly  contended 
by  the  members  in  oppofition,  that  the  prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifcarriages  in  every 
inllance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknowledge  the  indej>endcncy  of  Ame- 
irica  at  once;  and  thus  we  might  (lill  do  with  a  good  grace  what 
inoft  inevitably  be  done  at  lad,  after  expending  much  more  blood  and 
treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavi(hed  in  this  unhappy  contell.  The  minif- 
terial  party,  however,  entertained  different  Ideas,  Inftigated  by  ambition 
and  folly,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refentthe  interference  of  France, 
and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  America  with  more  vigour  than  ever,- 
(hould  the  terms  now  offered  be  rejedled. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  affiduoufly  employed  tlieir  agent« 
at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  Pruflia^'and  Tufcany,  in  order,  if  pof- 
fibte,  to  conclude  alliances  with  them,  or  at  leaft  to  procure  an  acknow- 
ledgment  of  theii  independency.  As  it  had  been-  reported  that  Britain 
intended  to  apply  for  a(fiftance  to  Ruffia,  the  American  commiflionera 
were  enjoined  to  ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  marching  through  their  territories,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  German  troops  already  fent  to 
JVmerica,  To  France  they  oftered  a  ceflion  of  fuch  Weft  India  iflandi 
as  (hould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and  America ;  and 
fhould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours  be  dil^ficlTcd  of  Newfound- 
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land.  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  thcfe  territories  fliould  bcdiriiieA 
betH'ixt  the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded  fwa 
the  fifhery.  The  propofals  to  the  Spanilh  court  wer»,  that  in  cafe  they 
(hould  think  proper  to  efpoufe  their  quarrel,  the  American  States  flioold 
aflift  in  reducing  Penfacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provided 
their  fubjecis  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffiflippi,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Penfacola;  and  they  further  offered,  that  if 
agreeable  to  Spain,  they  would  declare  war  againfl  Portugal,  fliouid 
that  power  expel  the  American  (hips  from  its  ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Burgoync  were  pre. 
paring  %o  embark  for  Britain  according  to  the  convention  at  Sara- 
toga ;  but  in  the  interim,  congrefs  pofitively  refufed  them  permiiSoB 
fo  to  do,  having  difcovered  that  fome  finiller  defigns  were  har» 
boured  on  tlie  part  of  Britain^  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opporto* 
mty  to  join  the  other  troops  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

The  feafon  for  a^on  was  nqw  approaching ;  and  congrefs  was  indc 
fatigable  in  its  preparations  (or  a  new  campaign,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently faid  would  be  the  laft.     Among  othpr  ipethods   taken  for  this 
purpofe^  it  was  recommended  to  all  the  young  genjlep^n  of  the  colo. 
nies  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  ap  their  own  ex- 
pence  during  the  war.     General  W^fljington  af:  the  (^mc  time,  in  order 
to  remove  all  incumbrances  from  his  army,  lightened  the  b^iggage  as 
much  as  poflible,  by  fubftituting  facks  and  portmanteaus  in  place  of 
chefts  and  boxes,  apd  ufmg  pack-hprfes  inftead  of  waggons,     Qn  the 
other  hand,  the  Briiifli  army,  expe^ing  to  be  fpeedily  reinforced  bj 
twenty  thoufand  men,  thought  of  nothing  but  concluding  the  war  ac- 
cording  to  their  wilhes  before  the  Qnd  of  the  campaign.     It  was  with 
tlie  utmoft  concern,  as  well  as  indignation  therefore,  that  they  received 
the  news  of  Lord  North'f  conciliatory  bill.    It  was  i|niverfally  looked 
upon  as  a  national  difgrace ;  and  fome  f  ven  tore  the  cockadg?  from 
their  hats,  and  trampled  them  qnder  their  feet  as  a  token  pf  thqir  in- 
dignation.    By  the  colpnifts  it  was  received  witji  indifference.    Th^ 
Britilh  commiflioners  endeavoured  to  inake  it  as  public  ^s  poflible ;  and 
^ongrefs,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  all  the  new;fpapers,  Oi^ 
this  occafion    Governor  Tryon  inclofed  fevera}  (;opies  of  the  bill  IQ 
General  Walhington  in  a  letter,  intreating  that  he  woi^ld  allow  thcn^ 
lo  be  circulated ;  to  whiqh  that  general  returned  fpf  anfwer  a  copy  of  a 
nevvfpaper  in  which  the  bill  was  printed,  with  thg  refolutiqns  of  con- 
grefs upon  it.     Thefe  were,  that  whoever  prefum.^d  to  m^ke  a  feparat^ 
agreement  with  Britain  (hould  be  deemed  a  public  enemy  ;  that  die 
ynited  States  could  not  with  any  propriety  keep  correfpondeoce  with 
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Ae  commH&oners  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged^  and  the 

'  Britilh  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America*    At  the  fame  time, 

*  the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  into  fe* 

curity  by  any  offers  that  might  be  made ;  but  to  ufc  their  utmoft  endea- 

'  vours  to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  the  field.     The  indi- 

.  Tiduals  with  whom  the  commiflioners  converfed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 

-.  conciliatory  bill,  generally  returned  for  anfwer  that  the  day  of  recon- 

-    ciliation  was  pail ;  and  that  the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had  extinguiihed 

all  filial  regard  in  the  breads  of  Americans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr.  Silas  Deane  arrived  from  France  with  two 
copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs. 
Advices  of  the  moft  agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various 
parts,  reprefenting  in  the  moH  fiivourable  light  the  difpofiuons  of  the 
European  powers ;  all  of  whom^  it  was  faidy  wifhed  to  fee  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  iettled  upon  the  moft  firm  and  permanent  bafis.  Con- 
fide ring  the  fituation  of  matters  with  the  colonifls  at  this  time^  there- 
fore»  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commiffioners  found  themfelves  unable  to 
accomplilh  the  errand  on  which  they  came.  Their  propofals  were  utterly 
reje6led>  themfelves  treated  as  fpies>  and  all  intercourfe  with  them  in- 
tcrdiAed. 

But  before  any  final   anfwer  could  be  obtained  from  congrefs.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refoluton  of  evacuating  Philadelphia.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  loth  of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceflary  prepa- 
rations, the  army  marched  out  of  the  city  and  crofled  the  Delaware  be- 
fore noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  incumbrances.    General  Wafh- 
ington,  apprifed  of  this  defign,  had  difpatched  exprefles  into  the  Jerfeya 
with  orders  to  colled  all  the  force  that  could  be  aflembled  in  order  to 
obftruft  the  march  of  the  enemy.    After  various  movements  on  both 
£des«  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
June  at  a  place  called  Freehold ;  where,  judging  that  the  enemy' would 
attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a  very  flrong  fituation.     Here  General 
Wafhington  determined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army  had  be- 
gun its  march.     The  night  was  fpent  in  making  the  neceffary  prepa- 
rations, and  General  Lee  with  his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  hf 
day  .break.     But  Sir    Henry    Clinton,  juftly  apprehending    that  the 
chief  objefl  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  committed  it  to  the  care 
of  General  Knyphaufeu,  whom  he  ordered  to  fet  out  eaHy  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  he  followed  with  tke  reft  of  the  army.    The  attack  was  ac- 
cordingly made ;  but  the  Britiih  general  had  taken  fuch  care  to  arrange 
Lis  troops  properly,  and  fb  efiedually  fupported  his  forces  when  engaged 
with  the  Americans^  that  the  htter  not  only  made  no  impreflion,  but 
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were  with  difficulty  prcfcn-cd  from  a  total  defeat  by  the  ad?anccif 
General  Wafhington  with  the  \\'hole  army.     The  Biiti(h  troops  cffifld 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men,    of  whom  many  died 
throogh  mere  fatigue  without  any  wound.     In  this  a^Hon  genenlLec 
was  charged  by  General  Wafhington  with  difobedience  and  mifcondBd 
in  retreating  before  the  Britifh  army.     He  was  tried  by  a  coort-martial/ 
and  fcntenced  to  a  temporary  fufpenfion  from   his  command.    After 
they  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  by  Lord  Howe's 
diredlions  thrown  from  thence  over  the  channel  which  feparatcd  the 
ifland  from  the  main  land,  and  the  troops  were  conveyed  aboard  the 
fleet :  after  which  they  failed  to  New  York.     After  fending  fome  light 
detachments  to  watch    the  enemy's   motions,     General    Wafliington 
inarched  towards  the  North  River,  where  a  great  force  had  been  col- 
le^ed  to  join  him,  and  where  it  was  now  expected  that  iboie  vcfy  capi- 
tal operations  would  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  preparations  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Americans.     On  the    14th  of  April   Connt  d'Eftaing 
had  failed  from  Toulon  with  a  ftrong  fqnadron  of  fliips  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia  in  the  b^jginnin^  of  July, 
while  the  Briti{h  fleet  was  employed  in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandj 
Hook  to  New  York.     It  confided  of  one  Ihip  of  ninety  gans,  one  of 
eighty,  fix  of  feventy-fonr,  and  four  of  fixty-four,  befides  fevcral  large 
frigates ;  and,  exclufivc  of  its  compliment  of  failors,  had  fix  thoufand 
iharines  and  foldiers  on  board.    To  cppofe  this  the  Britifh  had  only  £x 
(hips  of  (ixty.four  gwaSf  three  of  fifty,  and  twp^  of  fort}%  with  feme 
frigates  and    (loops.     Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,   however,  the 
Britifh  admiral  pofled  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  and  fhowed  fachfape- 
rior  (kill,  that  d'Eftaing  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him.     He  there* 
fore   remained  at  anchor  four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook    till  the  2  2d  of 
July,   without   eflefting  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of  feme 
veffels,  which,    through  ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  conjun^ion  widi 
the  Americans,  on  Rhode  ifland.  It  was  propofcd  that  d'Eftaing,  widi 
the  fix  thoufand  troops  he  had  with  him,  fhould  make  a  defcent  on  the 
fouthem  part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans  flionld  take 
and  deflroy  all  the  Britifh  fliipping.  On  the  8th  of  Aogoft  the  French 
admiral  entered  the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however,  inftandy  fet  fail 
for  Rhode  ifland ;  and  d'Eftaing,  confiding  in  .hi»  fuperiority,  imme- 
diately came  out  of  the  harbour  to  attack  him.  A  violent  flonn  parted 
the  two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  dam;^e  that  they  w^re  rendered  totally 
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unfit  for  aftion.  The  French,  however,  fttficrcd  moft;  and  fevcral 
of  their  (hips  being  afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  Britifh,  very  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  taken.  On  the  aoth  of  Auguft  he  returned  to 
Newport  in  a  very  (battered  condition ;  and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafc 
there,  failed  two  days  after  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed 
^in  the  mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with  ten  thou- 
iand  men.  On  the  17th  of  Augu(l  they  began  their  operations  by  ered- 
ing  batteries,  and  making  their  approaches  to  the  Briti(h  lines.  But 
General  Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch  effedlual 
care  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  land-fide,  that  without  the  afliftance  of  *a 
marine  force  it  was  altogether  impoflible  to  attack  him  with  any  probabi- 
lity of  fuccefs.  The  conduft  of  d'E(bmg,  therefore,  in  abandoning  them 
when  matter  of  the  harbour,  gave  the  greateft  difguft  to  the  people  of 
New  England,  and  General  Sullivan  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  per- 
ceiving his  intentions,  thegarrifon  fallied  out  upon  him  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  effcfted  his  retreat.  He 
had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  of 
four  thoufandmen ;  which,  had  it  arrived  fooner,  would  have  enabled  rite 
Britilh  commander  to  have  gained  a  decifive  advantage  over  him,  as 
well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  town  of  Providence,  which,  by  its  vi- 
cinity to  Rhode  Idand,  and  the  entcrprifes  which  were  continually  pro- 
je^ed  and  carried  on  in  that  place,  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Idand 
in  continual  alarms.  ,  ' 

The  firft  Britifh  expedition  was  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of 
New  England  and  neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Ifland.  Here  they  de- 
ftroyed a  great  number  of  privateers  and  merchantmen^  magazineSf 
with  ftorehoufes,  ^c. ;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and  populous 
ifland  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  carried  off  ten  thoufand  (heep 
and  three  hundred  black  cattle.  Another  expedition  took  place  up  the 
North  River,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Knyphaufen ;  the 
principal  event  of  which  was  the  deftru6lion  of  a  regiment  of  American 
cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Wafhington's  Light  Horfe.  A  third 
expedition  was  direfted  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfey,  a  place 
noted  for  privatc^^rs,  the  deflrudlion  of  which  was  its  principal  intention, 
It  was  conduced  by  Captains  Fergufon  and  CoUiniS,  and  ended  in  the 
deftru6lion  of  the  enemy's  veflels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops,  called  Pulafki's 
Legion,  was  furprized,  and  d,  grea^  number  of  ;hem  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had,  in  th^  beginning  of  the  year,  projefted  the  con- 

qucft  of  Weft  Florida;  and  Captain  Willing,  with  a  party  of  refo- 

lute  men,  had  made  a  fuccefsful  incurfion  into  the  country.    This 
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awakened  the  attention  of  the  Britilh  to  the  fouthern  colonics,  and  an 
expedition  againft  them  was  rcfolved  on.     Georgia  was   the  place  of 
deftination ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, with  a  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of  fome  fhips  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked  at  New  York,  while 
General  Prevoft,  who  commanded  in  Eaft  Florida,  was  direftcd  to  fet 
out  with  all  the  force  he  could  fparc.     The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  in  the  month  of  December ;  and  though 
the  enemy  were  very  ftrongly  polled  in  an  advantageous  iituation  on  the 
(hore,  the  Britifh  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Savannah  the  capital  of  the  province.     That  very  day  they  de- 
feated the  force  of  the  provincials  which  oppofed  them ;  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time 
to  execute  a  refolution  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  fire.  In  ten  days  the 
whole  province  of  Georgia  was  reduced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted ;  and 
this  was  alfo  brought  under  fubjedlion  by  General  Prevoft  in  his  march 
northwards.     Every   method  was  taken  fo  fccurc  the   tranquillity  of 
the  country ;   and   rewards  were  offered  for  apprehending  committee 
or  affembly  men  or  fuch  as  they  judged  moft  inimical  to  the  Britilh 
interefts.     On  the  arrival   of  General  Prevoft,  the  command  of  the 
troops  naturally    devolved  on  him  as  the  fenior  officer;  and  the  conqucft 
of  Carolina  was    next  projedled. 

In  this  attempt  there  was  no  f:nall  probability  of  fuccefs.  The  coun- 
try contained  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  Britilh  government,  who 
now  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves;  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ftandard  ;  and  there  was 
not  in  the  province  any  coniidcrable  body  of  provincial  forces  capable  of 
oppofing  the  efforts  of  regular  and  well  difciplined  troops.  On  the 
firft  news  of  General  Prevoft's  approach,  the  loyalilis  aflembled  in  a 
body,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  ftand  their  ground  until  their 
allies  Ihould  arrive ;  but  in  this  they  were  difappointed.  The  Ameri- 
cans attacked  and  defeated  them, with  the  lofs  of  hair  their  number. 
The  remainder  retreated  into  Georgia ;  and  after  undergoing  many 
difficulties,  at  laft  effeded  a  jundion  with  the  Britilh  forces. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Lincoln,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  Amc- 
ricap  troops,  had  encamped  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah; 
and  another  ftrong  party  had  pofted  themfelves  at  a  place  called  Briar*s 
Creek,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Thus  the  extent  of  the 
Britifh  government  was  likely  to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  nanow 
bounds.     General  Prevoft  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  the  party  at 

Briar's  Creek :  and  the  latter,  trufting  to  their  ftrong  fituatioo*  aiid  being 

-       «  -  •    .       ^ . 
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remifs  in  their  guard,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the  30th  of 
March  1779 ;  when  they  were  utterly  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  four  hun- 
dred killed  and  taken^  befides  a  great  number  drowned  in  the  river  or 
the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  (lores,  baggage,  and  almoft  all  the 
arms,  of  this  unfortunate  party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more 
make  any  (land ;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  once  more  freed 
from  the  enemy,  and  a  communication  opened  with  thofe  places  in  Caro« 
lina  where  the  royalifts  chiefly  refided. 

The  viftory  at  Briar's  Creek  proved  of  coniiderable  fervice  to  the 
£riti(h  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyalifts  joined  the  army,  and  con- 
derably  increafed  its  force.  Hence  General  Prevoft  was  enabled  to 
ilretch  his  pofts  farther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  paflfes : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  inad^ion  ;  and  at  laft 
moved  if  towards  Augufta,  in  order  to  proted  the  provincial  affemblyt 
which  was  obliged  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  new  in  the  handa 

of  the  Britifb. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  qtritted  his  poll,  than  it  was  judged  a  proper 

time  by  the  Britifh  general  to  put  in  execution  the  grand  fcheme  which 
had  been  meditated  againft  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in 
his  way.  The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwelled  by  the  exceffivc  rains  of 
the  feafon,  that  it  feemed  impaflTable ;  the  oppofite  ftiore,  for  a  great 
way,  was  fo  full  of  fwamps  and  mar(hes,  that  no  army  could  march  over 
it  without  the  greateft  difficulty ;  and,  to  render  the  pafTage  ftill  more 
difficult,  General  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops 
in  order  to  opppfe  the  enemy's  attempts.  But  in  fpite  of  every  oppofi- 
tion,  the  conftancy  and  perfeverance  of  the  Britifti  forces  at  laft  pre- 
vailed. General  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Charleftown ;  and  the  vidorlous  army,  after  having  waded  through  the 
marfhes  for  fome  time,  at  laft  arrived  in  an  open  country,  through  which 
they  purfued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capital ;  while 
General  Lincoln  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity  at  Augufta,  ima- 
gining that  the  obftacles  he  had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
mounted. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charleftown  was  expofed, 
however,  aroufed  the  American  general  from  his  lethargy*  A  chofen  body 
of  infantry,  mounted  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  was  dif- 
patched  before  him ;  while  Lincoln  himfelf  followed  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  collect.  General  Moultrie  too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought 
from  the  Savannah,  and  fome  others  he  had  colleAed  iince  his'  retreat 
from  thence,  had  taken  pofteffion  of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  Charlef- 
town>  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.    But  all  oppoiition  proved 

3  Z  2  ineffe^ual* 
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ineffcAuaL  The  Amtrictns  were  defeated  in  every  encounter;  ij 
retreating  continually»  allowed  the  Britilh  army  to  come  within  canoi 
(hot  of  Charlcftown  on  the  i  ath  of  Maj. 

The  town  was  noM^fummoned  to  furrender^  and  the  inhabitants  would 
gladly  hare  agreed  to  obferve  a  neutrality  doring  the  reft  of  the  war, 
and  would  have  engaged  alfo  for  the  reft  of  the  province.  Bot  thde 
terms  not  being  acceptedi  they  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
It  was  not,  however^  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  commander  at  this  tinoe 
to  make  an  attack  with  any  profpedl  of  fuccefs.  His  artillery  was  not 
of  fufficient  weight ;  there  were  no  (hips  to  (bpport  his  attack  by  land; 
and  General  Lincoln  advancing  rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threatened 
to  inclofe  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town  ;  fo  that  ihoold  be 
fail  in  his  firft  attempt,  certain  deilrudlion  wonld  be  the  confcquence. 
For  thefe  reafont  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and 
look  poffeffion  of  two  iflands  called  St.  James's  and  St.  John's,  lying  to 
the  fouthward ;  where  having  waited  fome  time,  his  force  was  aug* 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates.  With  theie  he  determined  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Pbrt  Royal,  another  ifland  poffeilcd  o£  an  excclknt 
harbour  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  its  fitaation  alfb  com- 
manding all  the  (e»>coaft  from  Charleftown  to  Savannah  River.  The 
American  general,  however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  accomplifhed 
without  oppofidon.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occupied  an  ad- 
vantageous poft  on  St.  John's  illand  preparatory  to  his  eoterprife  againft 
Port  Royal,  he  attempted,  on  the  20th  of  June  to  diilodge  him  from  it; 
but  after  an  obftinate  attack,  the  provincials  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  confiderable  lofs.  On  this  occafion  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britiih 
arms  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  an  armed  float;  which  galkd 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  fo  efle^ualJy,  that  they  could  direA  their 
efforts  only  againf^  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  lines,  which  proved  impitg« 
nablt  to  their  attacks.  This  difappointment  was  inflantly  fcUowcd 
by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal,  which  General  Prevofb  took  poileflion  of, 
and  put  his  troops  into  proper  ftations,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  focb 
reinforcements  as  were  neceflary  for  the  intended  attack  on  Charle£i 
town. 

In  the  mean  time.  Count  d'Eftaing,  whoy  as  we  have  alieady  oh* 
ferved,  had  put  into  Bofton  harbour  to  refit,  had  ufed  his  utmoft  e^ 
forts  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous 
alfo  in  the  caufe  of  his  mafter,  he  had  puUifhed  a  proclamation  to  be 
difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to  return  to  their  oii* 
ginat  friendfhip  with  France,  and  delaring  that  all  wha  lenoonoed 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  Ihould  cert^mly  find  a  pi)0l^|^tet  in  th» 

3  lui« 
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knig  of  France.  All  his  endeavours^  however^  proved  infufficiem  ar 
this  time  to  produce  any  revolution,  or  even  to  form  a  party  of  jaiy 
confequence  among  the  Canadians* 

As  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  he  took  the' 
cpportunity,  while  that  of  admiral  Byron  had  been  (hattered  by  a  ftomv 
of  failing  to  the  Weft  Indies.  During  his  q^erations  there,  the  Aane- 
ricans  having  reprefented  his  condud  as  totally  unferviceable  to  theoit- 
he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  aflift  the  colonies  with  all  poflifale 
ipeed* 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders*  he  dire^d  his  courfe  towafds- 
Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that  province  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  put  it,  as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  poftuce 
cf  defence  as  would  effedlually  fecure  them  from  any  future  attack* 
'  This  feemcd  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the  little  force  with  which  lie 
knew  he  ihould  be  oppofed ;  and  the  next  obje^l  in  contemplation  was 
no  lefs  than  the  deftrudion  of  the  Britifh  fleet  and  army  at  New  York» 
and  their  total  cxpulfion  from  the  continent  of  America.  Full  of  thefe 
hopes,  the  French  commander  arrived  off*  the  coafl  of  Georgia  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-two  fail  of  the  line  and  ten  large  frigates.  His  arrival 
was  fo  little  expedledy  that  feveral  veflels  laden  with  provi (ions  and  mili- 
tary ftores  fell  into  his  hands :  the  Experiment  alfo,  a  veflel  of  fifty  g«n^ 
commanded  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  flout  refiflance. 
On  the  continent,  the  Britifli  troops  were  divided.  General  Prcvoft* 
with  an  inconfiderable  part,  remained  at  Savannah ;  but  the  main  force 
was  under  Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.  On  the  firfl  appearance  of 
the  French  fleet}  an  exprefs  was  difpatched  to  Colonel  Maitland :  but  it 
was  intercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order 
to  join  the  commander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured  mofl  of  the 
pafTes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  eflTc^ually  blocked  up  the  pailage 
by  fea.  But  by  taking  adva'ntage  of  creeks  and  inlets,  and  marching; 
Cfver  land,  he  arrived  jufl  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah. 

D'Eftaing,  after  making  a  gafconide  of  what  had  happened  at  St. 
Vincent's  and  Grenada,  had  allowed  General  Prevoft  twenty-four  houn 
to  deliberate  whether  he  fliould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  ge«> 
neral  employed  in  making  the  befl  preparations  he  could  for  a  defence  ; 
and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel  Maitland  arrived.  D'Eftaing's 
fammons  was  now  rejected ;  and  as  on  this  occafion  the  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportion  as  it  had  been  at 
Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifli.  The  garrifon  now  confifted  of  three  thoufand  men,  all  of  ap- 
proved valour  and  cacperience,  while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and 
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Americans  did  not  amount  to  ten  thoofand.  The  event  was  anfweraUe 
to  the  expe6lations  of  the  Britifli  general.  Having  the  advantage  of  a 
ftrong  fortification  and  excellent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fo 
little  impreifion»  that  D'Eilaing  refolved  to  bombard  the  town,  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortars  was  erefted  for  the  porpofe.  This  produced  a 
gequeft  from  General  Prcvoft,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  commanders 
refufed  to  comply ;  and  they  refolved  to  give  a  general  afTault.  This 
was  accordingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  Odober :  but  the  aflailants 
were  every  where  repulfed  with  fuch  (laughter,  that  twelve  hundred 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  former  were  Count  Polafki, 
and  among  the  latter  was  D'Eftaing  himfelf. 

This  difafter  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Americans 
and  French ;  mutual  reproaches  and  animofities  took  place  in  the  moft 
Tiolent  degree ;  and  after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat ;  the  French  to  their  (hipping,  and  the  Americans 
into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfuccefsfully  employed  in  the  fouthem 
colonies,  their  ancagonifts  were  no  lefs  arduous  in  di{lre(fing  them  in 
the  northern  parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fcnt  with  a  fleet,  carrying 
on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia.  Their  firft  attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouth; 
where,  though  the  enemy  had  deftroyed  fome  (hips  of  great  value,  the 
Briti(h  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fave  a  great  number  of  others.  On  this 
occa(ion  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ve(rels  of  di^rent  fizes  were 
burnt,  and  twenty  carried  off;  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provi(ions 
deiigned  for  the  ufe  of  General  Walhington's  army  was  either  deftroyed 
or  carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and  military  ftores. 
The  fleet  and  army  returned  with  little  or  no  lo(*s  to  New  York. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attended,  foon  gave  en- 
couragement to  attempt  another.  The  Americans  had  for  fome  time 
been  employed  in  the  eredion  of  two  (Irong  forts  on  the  river ;  the  one 
at  Verplanks  Neck  on  the  ead,  and  the  other  at  Stoney  Point  on  the 
weft  flde.  Thefe  when  completed  would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  ier* 
vice  to  the  Americans,  as  commanding  the  principal  pais,  called  the 
King's  Ferry,  between  the  northern  and  fouthem  colonies*  At  prefent 
however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  eflTedual  defence; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  them  before  the  work  (hould 
be  completed.  The  force  employed  on  this  occafton  was  divided  bto 
two  bodies ;  one  of  which  diredled  its  courfe  againft  Verplanks,  and  the 
other  againft  Stouey  Youvt%    T\vt  fetm^i  ^^^  ^^xsKBajadsA  by  General 
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Vaughan,  the  latter  by  General  Pattifbn,  while  the  {hipping  was  under 
the  dircftion  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan  met  with  no 
tefiftance,  the  enemy  abandoning  their  works,  and  fetting  fire  to  every 
thing  combuftiblc  that  they  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point, 
however,  a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  conditions.  To  Secure  the  poC- 
fcflion  of  this  laft,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two.  General 
Clinton  removed  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  General  Waihington  could  not  give  any  affiftance.  The 
Americans,  however,  revenged  themfelves  by  diftrefling,  with  their 
numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to  New  York, 

This  occafioned  a  third  expedition  to  Connefticut,  where  thefe  priva- 
teers were  chiefly  built  and  harboured.  The  command  was  given  to 
Governor  Tryon  and  to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour 
and  experience.  Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of  armed 
veffels  they  landed  at  Newhaven-  where  they  demoliihed  the  batteries 
that  had  been  erefted  to  oppofe  them,  and  deftroyed  the  ftiipping  and 
naval  ftores ;  but  they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
ilained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops.  From  New- 
haven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they  proceeded  as  before,  re- 
ducing the  town  alfo  to  alhes.  Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in 
like  manner  was  reduced  to  afhes;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  fmall  fea^ 
port  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Thefe  fuccefles  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the 

Americans;  fo  that  General  Walhington  determined  at  all  events  to 

drive  the  enemy  from  Stoney  Point.     For  this  purpofe  he  fent  General 

Wayne  with  a  detatchment  of  chofen  men,  direfting  them  to  attempt 

the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife.     On  this  occafion  the  Americans  (hewed 

a  fpirit  and  refolution  exceeding  any  thing  they  had  performed  during 

the  courfe  of  the  war.     Though  after  the  capture  of  it  by  the  Britifh 

the  fortifications  of  this  place  had   been  completed,  and  were  very 

ftrong,  they  attacked  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  after  paffing  through 

a  heavy  fire  of  mufquetry  and  grape-fliot  j  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 

tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  five 

hundred  men,  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefent  attempt  to  retain  pofifefiion 
of  Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  with  in  the  enterprife  em- 
boldened them  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified 
poll  on  the  Jerfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York ;  but  in  this  they  were  not 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation 
after  (hey  had  ma^e  themfelves  millers  of  one  or  two  pods. 

Another 
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Another  expeditioo  of  greater  importance  was  now  projffWntk 
part  of  the  Americans.  This  was  againfl  a  poft  on  the 'river  PenoiM 
on  the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  BHtifli  had  lately  dEn 
pofleffiott,  and  where  they  had  begun  to  erc6l  a  fore  which  thftateaeito 
be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  coloniils.  The  armament  deitiixd 
•gainft  it  was  fo  foon  got  in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Maclane^  the  coa> 
manding  officer  at  PenobTcot,  found  himfelf  obiiged  ro  drop  tbe«»ci' 
tion  of  part  of  his  fcheme;  and  inflead  of  -a  rrgular  fbrt^  tocoMnl 
himfelf  with  putting  the  works  already  confiru^led  in  as  good  a  poftme 
of  defence  as  poffible.  The  Americans  could  not  cSk£t  jl  landing  witk' 
out  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  tyf  their  largel 
Teffids  to  bear  upon  the  (hore.  As  foon  as  this  was  done,  however,  tbej 
credled  ieveral  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  brifk  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fort- 
night ;  after  which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  a  {Fault :  but  befba 
this  conld  be  effedted^  they  perceived  Sir  George  Collier  wiih  a  firitil 
fleet  (ailing  up  the  river  to  attack  them*  On  this  they  inflantly  eo* 
barked  their  artillery  and  military  ftores,  failing  up  the  river  as  &rii 
poffible  in  order  to  avoid  binu  They  were  fo  clofely  purfued,  howevef, 
that  not  a  fingle  veifel  coold  efcape  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confidiif 
of  nineteen  armed  veflels  and  twenty-four  tranfports,  was  deftrojcd; 
moft  of  them  indeed  being  blown  up  by  themielves.  The  foldieis  and 
failors  were  obliged  to  wander  through  immenfe  dcferts,  where  ^ 
inflered  much  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  to  add  to  their  calamitio, 
a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  foldiers  and  feamcn  concerning  the  caoTe 
of  their  difafter,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great  noah 
ber  were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft  every  wheie  an- 
fuccefsful,  the  independency  of  the  former  feemed  yet  to  be'  in  daft* 
ger  notwithflanding  the  affiftance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  fbrdxt 
encouragement  was  jg^tven  by  the  acceffion  of  Spaia  to  the  confederacy 
againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779.  The  firft  e&d  of  dii} 
appeared  in  an  invafion  of  Weft  Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September 
'779*  As  the  coxxntty  was  in  no  ftate  of  defence,  the  enemy  ea% 
made  thenafelvcs  mailers  of  the  whole  almoft  without  oppofition.  Tbeti 
next  enterprife  was  againft  the  Bay  of  Hunduras,  where  the  Britilh 
logwood-cutters  were  fettled.  Thcfc  finding  themfelvet  too  weak  to 
refift,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief;  who  fent  them  * 
fupply  of  men,  ammunition,  and  military  ftores,  under  Captain  Dil- 
rymplc.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  detachment,  the  principal  fcttle- 
menr  in  there  parts,  called  St.  Georges  Key^  had  been  taken  by  tk 
Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  Britifh.    In  his  way  Captain  Dalirnfifc 
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fell  in  With  a  fquadron  from  Admiral  Parker  in  fcarch  of  fome  regifter 
Clips  richly  laden ;  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
were  too  ftrongly  proteded  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked  with  fafety,  A 
projedl  was  then  formed,  in  conjundion  with  the  people  of  Honduras, 
to  reduce  Ihis  fort.  The  defign  was  to  furprife  it ;  but  the  Spaniards 
having  difcovered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight.  Viftory  quickly 
declared  for  the  Britifh ;  but  the  fortifications  were  fo  ftrong,  that  the 
artillery  they  had  brought  along  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  make 
any  impreffion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the  fuccefs  of  an  efca- 
ladc ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  the  Spaniards 
flood  aftoniflied  without  making  any  refiflance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  tiie 
efforts  of  the  officers,  threw  dawn  their  arms  and  furrendered.  The 
fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at  three  milUons  of  dollars.  The 
Spaniards  chiefl,y  lamented  the  lofs  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
quickfilver;  a  commodity  indifpcnfably  neccffary  in  the  working  of 
their  gold  rand  filvcr  mines,  fo  that  they  ofiercd'  to  ranfom  it  at  anj^- 
prlce ;  bat  this  was  refufed,  as  well  as  the  ranfom  of  the  fort^- 
though  the  governor  ofiered  three  hundred  thoufand  dollars  for  it.  A 
fmali  garrifon'  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  quickly 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  'and  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  though  not 
without  dcftfoying  every  thing  that  could  be  bf  life  to  the  enemy; 
fpiking  the  gnns,  and  eveii  locking  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  carrying 
off -the  keys.  '  All  this  was  done  in  the  fight  of  the  befiegers;  after 
which  the  garrifon  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a.  man. 

As  ho  operations  of  any  confequence  took  plate  this  year  in  the  pro- 
vince of  NcU^  York,  the  congrefs  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  dif- 
patch  General  Sullivap.  with  a  confider^ble  forqe,.  in  order  to  take  ven-» 
geanc^  on  the  Indians  for  their  ravages  and  depredations  :  and  the  ob- 
jeft  of  thfe  expedition  wasj  not  merely^ the  reduftion  of  them,  but  if 
poflible  their  utter  extirpation..  Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifed;  and 
Ctol^eding  all  their  itrength,  rcfolved  to  come  to  a  decifive  engagement;  ' 
Accordingly  they  took  a  ftrong  poft  in  the  moft  woody  and  niountainoua 
part  6f  the  country;  erieftihg  a  breaft-wotk  in  their  front  of  large  log* 
qf  wood  extending  half  a  mile  in  lengthjj  while  thtir  right  flank  wai 
covered  by  a  river,  arid  the  left  by  a  hill  of  difficult  accefs.  This  ad- 
vantageous pofition  they  had  taken  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  wh6 
were  among  them,  and  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred  were  prefent 
ill  the  battle. 

.  Thus  polled,  the.Indians  waited  the  approach  of  the  American  armv : 
but  the.latter  having  brought  fome  artillery  along  with  them,  played  it 
agairift  the  breaft  work  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  two  houc^  k 
Vol,  L  4  a  's^'^^ 
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was  almoft  dcftroyed ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  party  having  reached  ttd 
top  of  the  hill,  they  became  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded,  on  which 
^ey  inftantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  behind  them.     The  Americans  after  this  battle  met  with 
no  further  rcfiftancc  of  any  confequence.     They  were  fufFercd  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  moft  ample  manner  the 
vengeance  they  had  projeded.     On  entering  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofed.     From  General  Sullivan's 
account  it  was  learned,  that  the  Indian  houfes  were  large,  convenient, 
and  even  elegant ;    their   grounds  were  excellently  cultivatedj    and 
their  gardens  abounded  In  fruit-trees  ami  vegetables  of  all  kinds  fit  foi 
food.     The  whole  of  this  fine  country  was  now  by  the  American  gene- 
ral converted  into  a  defarr.     Forty  towns  and  fettlements^  befides  feat- 
tered  habitations^  were  demolifhed;  the  fields  of  com^  the  orchards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  wafte ;  all  the  fmit-tiees  were  cut 
down ;  and  fo  great  had  been  the  induftry  of  the  Indiansy  that  in  one 
orchard  one  thoufand  ^\t  hundred  of  thefe  were  deftroyed.     The  quan- 
tity of  corn  wafted  on  this  occafion  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  bufhels.    In  (hort,  fuch  was  tkc  defolation, 
that  on  the  American  army's  leaving  the  country,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  com,  nor  a  fruit-tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground>  nor  was  an 
Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole  track. 

We  mud  now  take  a  view  of  the  traniaAions  in  the  foathera  colonics; 
to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year  1780,  fo  effectually  transferred,  that 
the  operations  there  became  at  laft  decifive.  The  foccefs  of  General 
Frevoft  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Carolimi  has  been 
already  related,  together  with  the  obftacles  which  prevented  him  from 
becoming  mailer  of  it  at  that  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779, 
however,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from  New  York  with  a  confi^- 
derable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  Attack  of  Charleftown,  Sooth 
Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  (hips,  of  war  and  trasfports  under  the  commttt 
of  Vice-admirar  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a  vcr)'  tedioos  voyage;  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  bad  ;  feveral  of  the  tnmfports  .were  loft,  as 
were  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  the  horfcs  which  they  carried  with  thero» 
intended  for  cavalry  or  other  public  ufes ;  and  sin  ordnance-fhip  likewife 
foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah^  where  they  eodel* 
routed  to  repair  the  damages  fuftained  on  their  voyagCi  they  proceeded 
from  thence  on  the  10th  of  February  17  So  to  North  Edifto,  the  place 
of  debarkation  which  had  been  previoudy  appointed,  Tbey  had  a 
fiavourable  and  fpeedy  paflfage  thither;  and  though  it  re^outd  time  to 
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have  the  bar  explored  and  the  channel  marked^  the  tranfports  all  entered 
the  harbour  the  next  day;  and  the  army  took  poiTeflion  of  John's  ifland 
without  oppofuion.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  pafling  the  fqua- 
dron  over  Charleflown  bar,  where  the  high-water  fpring-tidcs  were  only 
nineteen  feet  deep :  but  no  opportunity  offered  of  going  into  the  har- 
bour till  the  2oth  of  March,  when  it  was  efiedled  without  any  acci- 
dent, though  the  American  galleys  continually  attempted  to  prevent  the 
--Englifh  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The  Britifh  troops  had  pre- 
vioofly  removed  from  John's  to  James's  ifland ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month  they  effcfted  their  landing  on  Charleftown  Neck,  On  the 
ift  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  works;  and  by  the  8th  the  befiegcrs  guns  were  mounted  in 
battery. 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  eredl  thei^;  batteries  againft  the  town, 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  pafling 
Sjuliivan's  Ifland,  upon  which  there  was  a  ft rong  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on  the  9th,  with  the  Roe- 
buck, Richmond,  and  Romulus,  Blonde,  Virginia,  Flalpigh,  and  Sand- 
Vflch  armed  ftiip,  the  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear ;  and,  pafling  through 
a  fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James's  Ifland,  with 
the  lofs  cf  twenty-fevcA  feamen  killed  and  wounded.  The  Richmond's 
fore-top-maft  was  ftiot  away,  and  tl;ie  fliips  in  general  fuftained  damage  in 
their  mails  and  rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But  the 
Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fome  naval  ftorcs,  grounded  within 
gun-fliot  of  Sullivan's  Ifland,  and  received  fo  much  damage  that  flie 
was  cbliged  to  be  abandoned  and  burnt. 

On  the  10th,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  fummoncd 
tbe  town  to  furrender  to  his  Majefty's  arms:  but  Major-General  Lincoln, 
who  commanded  in  Charleftown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  declaring  it 
%q  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The  batteries  were  now  opened 
againft  the  town ;  and  from  their  effeft  the  fire  of  the  American  ad- 
vanced works  conflderably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  troops 
under  (he  command  of  Lincoln  were  by  far  too  few  for  defending  works 
of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of  Charleftown ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men 
little  accuftoflied  tp  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided  with  cl oaths 
and  other  neceflfaries,  General  Lincoln  had  been  for  fome  time  expelling 
reinforcements  and  fupplies  from  Virginia  and  other  places :  but  they 
came  in  very  flowly,  ^arl  Cornwallis  and  Lieutenant- colonel  Tarleton 
under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  aftive  in  intercepting  fuA  reinforce- 
njents  and  fupplies  as  were  fcnt  to  the  American  general.  They  totally 
4pfcated  a  cdnfiderablc  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was  proceed- 
.  '  4  A  2  \sw^ 
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ing  to  the  relief  of  the  town ;  and  alfo  made  themfclvcs  mailers  of  fotQQ 
poftsj  whicli  gave  them  in  a  great  degree  the  command  of  the  country, 
by  which  means  great  fupplics  of  provilions  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  things,  and  Fort  Sullivan  had  alfo  been  taken 
by  the  king's  troops,  when  on  the  i8th  of  May  General  Clinton  again 
fummoned  the  town  to  fur  render ;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been 
done  before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  In- 
habitants (hould  be  preferved  to  them.  Articles  of  capitulation  were 
then  propofcd  by  General  Lincoln ;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to 
by  General  Clinton.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being  clofely  in- 
vcfted  on  all  fides,  and  the  preparations  to  ftorm  it  in  every  part  being 
in  great  forwardncfs,  and  the  (hips  ready  to  move  to  the  affault,  Gene^ 
lal  Lincoln,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpofc  by  the  inhabitants, 
furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capitulation  as  General  Clinton  had 
before  agreed  to.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  was  one  month 
and  two  days  after  the  town  had  been  firft  fummoned  to  furrcndeir. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  found  in 
Charleftown  ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  account,  the  num- 
ber of  prifoncrs  taken  in  Charleftown  amounted  to  five  thoiifand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  men,  exclufive  of  near  a  thoufand  failors  in  arms  ; 
but  according  to  General  Lincoln's  account  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs, 
the  whole  number  of  continental  troops  taken  prifoners  amounted  to  no 
more  than  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  fcven.  The  remain- 
der, therefore,  included  in  General  Clinton's  account,  mufl  have  con- 
fifted  of  militia  and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Several  American  frigates 
were  alfo  taken  or  dcftroycd  in  the  harbour  of  Charleftown. 

The  lofs  of  Charleftown  evidently  excited  a  confideniblc  alarm  in 
America :  and  their  popular  writers,  paiticuhyly  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated pc'i-formance  intitled  Common  Senfe,  in  fome  other  pieces  made 
life  of  it  as  a  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more  vigorous  exertions 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  they  might  the  more  effe<^ually  arid  certainly 
fecurc  their  independence.  ' 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voyage  to  Charleftown, 
and  in  the  ficgc  of  that  place,  the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to 
have  been  wholly  free  from  apprehenflons  for  their  own  fafety.  An  in- 
tenfe  froft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow,  began  about  the  middle 
of  December  17791  and  ftiut  up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York 
from  the  fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral  Arhudi- 
not  and  General  Clinton.  The  feverity  of  the  weather  iiicreafed  to  fo 
great  a  tiegree,  that  towards  the  middle  of  January  all  Comtnonicajtiont 
with  New  York  by  watet  w^t^  tivui^V^  ^xsx^x^wi.^  ^^  ncwonci 
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ppened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  in  an  inr 
fular  ftate,  Horfes  with  heavy  carriages  could  go  over  t|i^  ice  into  the 
Jerfeys  from  one  ifland  to  another.  The  paffage  in  the  North  River, 
even  in  the  widcft  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus  Hook,  which  wa^ 
two  thpufand  yajrds,  was  about  the  J  9th  of  January  pradicablc  for  the 
heavieft  cannon  :  an  event  which  had  bcqn  unknown  ii>  the  memory  of 
man.  Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfported  upon  fledges,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten 
Ifland,  whiph  was  adidance  of  eleven  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumflanccd,  was  confidered  as 
much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from  the  continental  troops :  and  it  was 
ftrongly  reported  that  General   Wafiiington  was  meditating  a  great 
ftrokc  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  by  different  attacks!,. 
Some  time  before  this,  Major-general  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New. 
York,  having  received  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants,  offering. 
to  put  themfclves  in  military  array;  he  thought  the  prefent  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  trying  the  fincerity  of  their  profeiTions.     Accordingly  he 
iilued  a  proclam^ition,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  fixtcea 
to  fixty  to  take  up  arms.     The  requifition  was  fo  readily  complied  with, 
that  in  a  few  days,  forty  companies  from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were 
iprolled,  officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand  fix  , 
Jiundred,  many  fubftgyitial  citizens  fcrving  in  the  ranks  of  each  company.. 
Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed;  and  the  city  was  put  into  a. 
very  ftrong  pofture  of  defence. 

No 'attack,  however,  was  made  upon  New  York,  whatever  defign 
might  originally  have  been  meditated :  but  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
Staten  Ifland,  where  there  were  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-general    Sterling,  who  were  well  intrenched. 
General  Wafliington,  whofc  army  was  hutted  at  Morris- Town,  fent  a 
detachment  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  can- 
non, two  mortars,  and  fome  horfps,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who 
arrived  at  Staten  Ifland  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  January, 
The  advanced  pofts  of  the  Britifh  troops  retired  upon  the  approach  of. 
the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line,  and  made  fome  movements  in  the . 
Ipourfe  of  the  day;  but  they  withdre^v  in  the  night,  after  having  burnt 
one  houfe,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with  them  about  two  j 
hundred  head  of  cattle.     Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Americana 
on  Staten  Ifland^    Lieutenant-general  Knyphapfen  had  embarked  fix 
hundred  men  to  attempt  a  pafifage,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling :  but 
the  floating  ice  compelled  them  'to  return.    It  is;  however,  imagined*  * 
|;hat  the  appearance  pf  fhisfq  tranfports^  with  the  Britifli  troops  on. 
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board,  which  the  Americans  cduld  fee  towards  the  clofc  of  the  day, is- 
daced  the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat. 

After  CharleftowT)  had  furrendered  to  the    king's  troops,  Gcnenl 
Clinton  KTued  two  proclamations,  and  alfo  circulated  a  hand-bill  amongl 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  letnrnto 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops.     It  wa«  fald, 
that  the  helping  hand  of  every  man  was  wanted  to  re-eftabli(h  peace  and 
good  government :  and  that  as  the  commander  in   chief  wiihcd  not 
to  draw  the  king's  friends  into  danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of 
their  fucccfs;  fo  now  that  this  was  certain,  he  truftcd  that  one  and  all 
would  heartily  join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  effcft  to  fuch 
neceffar}-  mcafures  for  that  parpoie  as  from  time  to  tifn«  might  be  point- 
ed out.     Thofe  who  bad  families  were  to  form  a  iBiIitia  to  remain  at 
home,  and  occafionally  to  aflcmblc  in  their  own  diftri^^  when  required, 
under  ofHccrs  of  their  own  choofing,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order.    Thofe  who  had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveoientlf 
be  fparcd  for  a  time,  it  was  prcfumed,  woujd  cheerfully  a^ft  his  MajeA 
ty's  troops  in  driving  their  opprelTors,  adipg  under  the  authority  of 
congrcfs,  and  all  the  miferies  of  war,  far  from  that  colony.     For  thi^ 
purpofe  it  was  faid  to  be  neccflary  that  the  young  men  fhould  be  ready 
to  affemble  when  required,  and  to  fcrve  with  the  king's  troops  for  any 
fix  months  of  the  enfulng   twelve  that    might   be    found    requifitc, 
under  proper  regulations.     They  might  choofe  officers  to  each  company 
to  command  them  ;  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice*  pay,  am- 
munition, and  proviiions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king's  troops. 
When  they  joined  the  army,  each  man  was  to  be  furniftied  with  a  cenifir 
cate,  declaring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a  militia-man  for  the 
time  fpecified  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  marched  beyond  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia ;  and  that,  when  the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all 
claims  whatever  of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  common  and  nfual 
militia-duty  where  he  lived.     He  would  then,  it  was  faid,   have  paid  his 
debt  to  his  country,  and  be  intitled  to  enjoy  undifturbed  that  peace, 
iiberty,  and  property,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed   to   fccurc. 
The  proclamations  and  publications  of  General  Clinton  appear  to  have 
produced  fome  effed  in  South  Carolina;  though  they  probably  operated 
chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe  of 
American  independence.     Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  inhabitants  o( 
Charleftown  figned  an  addrefs  to  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  foliciting  to  be  readmitted  to  the  charafler  and  condition  of  Britlll^ 
fubjedts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been  hitherto  confidered  as 
prifoncrs  on  parole  j  declaring  tbalt  difa^^robation  of  the  dodrinc  of 
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American  independence  ;  and  cxprefling  their  regret,  that  after  the. re- 
peal of  thofe  (latutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  troubles  in  Americai  the 
overtures  made  by  his  Majefty's  commiflioners  had  not  been  regarded  hj 
the  congrefs.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  iflaed  at 
this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  (hould  thenceforward  appear  in 
arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  cftablilhment  of  his  Majefty's  govemmenft 
in  that  country,  or  (hould  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatijoever 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do  {0,  or  who  fhoold 
hinder  or  intimidate  the  king's  faithfnl  and  loyal  fubjeds  from  joining 
his  forces  or  otherwife  performing  thoie  duties  their  allegiance  required* 
fach  perfons  (hould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverityi  and  their  elUtes 
be  immediately  feized  in  order  to  be  confifcated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the  Americans  from 
pSiying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  B€k 
paiTed  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Mailkchufett's.Baj 
for  incorporating  and  eftabli(hing  a  fodety  for  the  cultivation  and  pio- 
mction  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  Congrefs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the- 
preceding  year,  about  the  propriety  of  their  aifembling  ia  the  city  of. 
Philadelphia,  it  was  now  refolved  that  they  (hould  continue  to  meet 
there:  and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed,  to  report  a 
proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
the  congrefs,  together  with  an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch 
buildings  and  the  necedary  offices  for  -the  feveral  boards.    It  was  atfo 
refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument  (hould  be  ereded  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  late  general  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  in 
teftimony  of  his  fignal  and  important  fervices  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  an  infcription  expteflive  cf  his  amiable  chancer  and 
heroic  atchicvements ;  and  that  the  continental  treafurers  (hould  be 
direded  to  advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  to  Dr. 
FrankHn  to  defray  the  expence ;  that  gentleman  being  de(ired  to  cauftr 
the  monument  to  be  executed  at  P^uris,  or  in  fome  other  part  of  France. 
It  was  likewife  refolved  by  the  congreis,  that  a  court  (hould  be  e(labli(h* 
ed  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  cafes  of  capture ;  to  condft  of  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed and  commiflioned  by  congre(s,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  office  ;  and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  (hould  be  determined  by  th« 
ufage  of  nations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Congrefs  and  of  tl»  people  of  America  had 
been  greatly  increafcdby  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-currency.     At 
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the  time  when  the  colonics  cngrrged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain^  the/ 
had  no  regular  civil  governments  cHabliflicd  among  them  of  fuficicn^ 
energy  to  enforce  the  colle6i?ion  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  fuch  bills  of  credit  as  their  neceflities  obliged  them  to 
iflue.  In  corifcqucnce  of  this  ftate  of  things,  theit"  bills  increafed  in 
quantity'  far  beyond  the  foni  neccflary  for  the  purpofc  of  a  circulating 
medium  :  and  as  they  wanted  at  the  fame  time  fpecific  funds  to  reft  on 
for  their  rcdenrtption,  they  faw  theit  paper-cnrrency  daily  fink  in  value. 
The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of  gradual  progreflxon,  froth  the 
year  1777  to  1780  :  fo  that,  at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars 
ifrere  paffcil,  by  pomm<Hi  confent,  in  moft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  lead  ^-Jths  hdifw  their  nominal  valtie.  The  impoflibility' of 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  th«f  currency  to  any  fixed  ftdndard,  occaftoned 
great  and'  almoft  infurmouritaWe  cmba^raflmcnfs  in  aftertaining  the  value 
of  propen^v  or  carrying-on  trade  with  any  fufficient  certainty.  Thofe 
who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule  whercoft  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  profit  or  lofs :  and  every  fpecics  of  commerce 
or  exchange,  whether  foreign'  or  domeftic,  i^as  expofed  to  numbeffefs 
and  incteafing  diificulties.  The  confequenc^s  of  the  depredation  of  the 
papet-currehcy  were  alfo  fdt  with  peculiar  fcverity  by  fuch  of  th^ 
Americans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,"  and  greatiy  aug- 
mented by  their  other  hardlhips.  The  requifitions  made  by  the  congrefs 
to  tliefcvcrai  colonies  for  fapjilies,'  were  alfo  far  from  always  being  re- 
gularly coifaplied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequently  in  want 
of  the  moft  common  neceflaries ;  which  nfttufally  occafioned*  complaints 
and  diicontcftt  among  them.  Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refulting  from 
their  circJumilances  and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could' have  pre- 
vented :  bnt  'they  feem  to  have  arifeh  iri  part  from  the  congrefs  not 
bcing.fufficicntly  acquainted  with  the  pnnciples  of  finance,  and  from  a 
defe^  of  fyftem  in  the  departments  of  their  government.  The  caufe  of 
.lie  Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  fuflTefed  fomewhat  by  their  depending 
too  much  on  temporary  enliftments.  But  the  congrefs  endeavoured, 
towards'  the  clofc  of  the  year  1 780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a  more  per- 
manent footing,  and  to  give  all  th^  fatisfa^ion  to  their  officers  and  fol- 
diers  which  their  circumftances  would  permit.  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  arranging  their  finances,  and  made  fome  new  regulations 
refpefting  their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public  de- 
partments. 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  laboaredi  the 
Americans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts  but  that  they  (hould  be  able 
to  maintain  their  independency.     The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this 
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year  at  Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp^  as  the  anniverfary  of  American 
independence.    A  commencement  for  conferring  degrees  in  the  arts  was 
held  the  fame  dayi  in  the  hall  of  the  univeriity  there ;  at  which  the 
(irefident  and  members  of  the  congrefs  attended^  and  other  perfons  in 
pnblic  offices.    The  Chevalier  De  la  Lucerne,  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  the  French  king  to  the  United  States^  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  oc« 
cafion.    A  charge  was  publicly  addrefled  by  the  provoft  of  the  univerfity 
to  the  ftudents ;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he  could  not  but  congratulate 
them  '^  on  that  aufpicious  day>  whichi  amidft  the  confufions  and  defo« 
lations  of  war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive ;  and  animated  them 
with  the  pleaiing  profpedl  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning 
with  a  ftill  brighter  flamet  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the 
tmexplored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent,  until  the  whole  world 
ihould  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  re- 
ligion.   When  he  ftretched  his  views  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveycd 
the  rifing  glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequences  of  their  de« 
termined  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  intelledlual  improve- 
ment and  ufefnl  invention,  in  fcience  and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  com- 
anerce,  in  religion  and  government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind 
would  range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  queft  of  the  undifcovered  trea- 
fare  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  of  that  new  worid ;  or  in  the  other  fertile  fources  of  know- 
ledge with  which  it  abounded.     His  heart  fwelled  with  the  pleafing 
profpedl,  that  the  fons  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguilh  themfelves, 
in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  literary  contributions  to  the  em-> 
bellifhment  and  increafe  of  human  happinefs/* 

On  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  confifting  of  feven 
ihips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops, 
commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  liland ;  and 
the  following  day  fix  thoufand  men  were  landed  there.  A  committee 
from  the  general  afTembly  of  Rhode  Ifland;  was  appointed  to  congra- 
tulate the  French  general  on  his  arrival :  whereupon  he  returned  an 
anfwer,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  mafter  had  fent 
him  to  the  afiiftance  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies  the  United  States  of 
America.  At  prefent,  he  faid  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a 
much  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  affure  them,  that  his  whole  power  (hould  be  exerted  for  their* 
fupport.  He  added,  that  the  French  troops  were  under  the  ftriflell' 
difcipline ;  and,  a^ing  under  the  orders  of  tzeneral  Waihington,  would 
live  with  tlie  Americans  as  their  biethren. 

Vol.  L  4  B  A  fcheme 
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A  fcheme  was  foon  formed,  of  making  a  combined  attack  with  h^" 
lilh  Ihips  and  troops^  under  the  command .  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  aii 
Admiral  Arbuthnot>  againll  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode  IHaL 
Accordingly  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  troops  at  New  York  were  €&• 
barked  for  that  purpofe.     General  Waihington  having  received  iofot' 
mation  of  this,   pafTed  the  North  River,   by   a   very  rapid  movmeB^ 
aiui,  with  an  army  increafed  to  twelve  thoufand  men,   proceeded  with 
celerity  towards  King's  Bridge,  in  order  to  attack    New  York;  but 
learning  that  the  Britifh  general  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  dif* 
embarked  his  troops  on  the  31ft  of  the  month.   General  Wafhington 
rccroffed  the  river  and  returned  to  his  former  ftation.      Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton smd  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  relinquifh  their  de/ign  of  attacking 
the  French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Ifland  as  impradlicablc  for  the 
prefent. 

An  unfuccefsfal  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this  time  in  the  JerTcjt 
by.  General  Knyphaufen,  with  feven  thoufand  Britifh  troops  under  bis 
command,  to  furprife  the  advanced  pofts  of  General  Waihington's 
army.  They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield,  meeting 
with  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  thcre>  which  was  verjr 
gallantly  defended  by  one  hundred  and  feventy  of  the  continental  troopSf 
for  fifteen  minutes,  againft  the  Britifh  army  :  but  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  give  up  fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty-fcven 
men.  After  fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Britifh  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  fet  fire  to  mod  of  the  houfes.  They  alfo  committed  foine 
other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys ;  but  gained  no  laurels  tbeicj  being 
obliged  to  return  about  the  begiiming  of  July  without  efifedting  any 
thing  material. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended  with  more  fuc- 
cefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  wh»  commanded  the  Britifh  troops  thctc,  ob- 
tained a  vciy  fignal  vidory  over  Genel'al  Gates  on  the  16th  of  Auguf(. 
The  adlion  began  at  break  of  day.  In  a  fituation  very  advantageous  for 
the  Britifh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable  to  the  Americans.  The  latter  were 
much  more  numerous;  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  ftood  was  nar- 
rowed by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo  that  the  Americans  could  not 
properly  avail  themfclves  of  their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have 
been  fome  want  of  generallhip  in  Gates,  in  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed 

in  fo  di&dvantageous  a  po/ition  :  but  this  circumflancewas  partly  thecf- 
fed  of  accident ;  for  both  armies  fet  out  with  a  dcfign  of  attacking  each 
other  precifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding  evening,  and  met 
together  before  day-light  at  the  place  where  the  aflion  happened.  The 
attack  was  made  by  the  Britifh  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  the  aflion  was    general  along    the  whole  line.     It  was   at 
this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little  hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  prevent- 
ing the  fmoke  from  rifing,  occafioned  Co  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fee  the  effeft  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupported  fire  on  both 
*fi4es.     The  Britifh  troops  either  kept  up  a  conftant  fire,  or  made  ofe  of 
Bayonets,   as  opportunities  offered ;  and   after  an  obftinate  rcfiftancc 
during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans  into  total  con- 
fufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all  quarters.     The  continental 
troops  appear  to  have  behaved  well,  but  the  militia  were  foon  broken, 
and  left  the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britifh  troops. 
General  Gates  did  all  in   his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but  without 
cffed :  the  continentals  retreated  in  fome  order,  but  the  rout  of  the 
militia  was  fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry  are  faxd  to  have  purfued 
them  to  the  diflance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
aftion  happened.     The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderable : 
about  one  thoufand  prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  accurately  afcertained. 
Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a  number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammu- 
nition-waggons of  the  Americans,  were  alfo  taken.     Of  the  Britifh 
troops,   the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  two   hundred  and  thir- 
teen.    Among  the  prifoners  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb, 
a  Praflian  officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in  the  courfe  of  the  adion,  and  re- 
ceived eleven  wounds.     The  Britifh  troops  by  which  this  great  vidlory 
was  atchieved,  did  not  much  exceed  two  thoufand,  while  the  American 
army  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  fix  thoufand ;  of  which,  however,  the 
greateft  part  were  militia. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  had'  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
in  this  adlion,  was  detached  the  following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  amounting  to  aboUt  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  at- 
tack a  corj>s  of  Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fervice  with  great  activity  and  military  addrefs.  He  procured  good 
information  of  Sumpter's  movements ;  and  by  forced  and  concealed 
marches  came  up  with  and  furprifed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
the  1 8th,  near  the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  deftroyed  or  difperfed 
his  detachment,  which  confifled  of  feven  hundred  men,  killing  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  three 
hundred  prifoners,  and  forty-four  waggons. 

Not  long  after  thcfc  events,  means  were  found  to  detach  Major  Ge- 
neral Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ardently  in  the  caufe  of  America, 
;ind  who  had  exhibited  {6  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the 
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interefts  of  the  congrefs.  Major  Andr^j  Adjutant  General  to  the  Bii* 
ti(h  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranfadion :  or^  if  the  OYcnate 
of  joining  the  King's  troops  came  firft  from  Arnoldi  this  gentleman  was 
the  perfon  employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.  More  muft  have 
been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than  the  mere  defertioo 
of  the  American  caafe  by  Arnold :  but  whatever  deiigns  had  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  views  of  the  Britifh  govemmenty  they  were 
fruftrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andrd.  He  was  taken  in 
difgaifej  after  having  aiTumed  a  falfe  name,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
by  three  American  foldiers ;  to  whom  he  offered  coniiderable  rewards  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without  efied^.  Several 
papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found  upon  him ;  and  when  Arnold  had 
learned  that  Major  Andrd  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  King's  Ihips.  General  Wafhington 
referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andrd  to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a 
board  of  general  ofCcers,  confifling  of  Major  General  Green,  Major 
General  Lord  Sterling,  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Ma* 
jor  General  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  two  other  Major  Generals,  and  eight 
Brigadier  Generals*  Major  Andr^  was  examined  before  them,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  cafe  inquired  into ;  and  they  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can commander  in  chief,  that  Mr.  Andrd  came  on  ihore  from  the 
Vulture  (loop  of  War  in  the  night,  on  an  interview  with  General 
Arnold,  in  a  private  and  fecret  manner;  that  he  changed  his  drefi 
within  the  American  lines;  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  a 
difguifed  habit,  paffed  the  American  works  at  Stoney  and  Verplank's 
Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  September;  that  he  was  taken  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  his  way  for 
New  York  :  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  pofleflion  feveral  pa- 
pers which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy.  They  therefore  de- 
termined, that  he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy ;  and 
that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  fufo 
death.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant  General  Robertfon,  and  the  late 
American  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  prefling  letters  to  General  Wafhing- 
ton  on  the  cccafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  board  of 
general  officers  from  being  put  in  force :  But  their  applications  were 
inefre4flual.  Major  Andr^  was  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  on  the  2d  of  Oflober.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  $rmnefs; 
but  appeartd  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  allowed  a  more  military 
death,  for  which  he  had  folicited.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable 
qualities,  had  a  tafle  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  pofleflied  many 
accompliihmentfi*    His  death,  therefore,  was  i^retted  even  by  his  ene- 

ades; 
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jBnes }  and  the  (everity  of  the  detenniiuition  concerning  him  was  much 
exclaimed  againft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was>  however^  generally  ac^ 
knowledged  by  impartial  perfons,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  execa.. 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  but  what  was  perfed^ly  confonant  tm 
the  rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  King's  fervice,  and  pub- 
liihed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  dated  from  New  York» 
O^ber  7»  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defertion  of  their 
caufe.  He  (aid,  that  when  he  firll  engaged  in  itj  he  conceived  the 
rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  duty  and  honour  called  him 
to  her  defence.  A  redrefs  of  grievances  was  his  ondy  aim  and  objed ; 
and  therefore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  what  now  induced  him 
to  defert  their  caufe  was  the  difguft  he  had  conceived  at  the  French  al« 
liance,  and  at  the  refufal  of  Congrefs  to  comply  with  the  laft  terms 
oflfered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal  to  all  their  expeda* 
tions  and  to  all  their  wiihes. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  conduA  of  Arnold  in  a 
different  manner.  They  alledged  that  he  had  fo  involved  himfcif  in 
debts  and  difficulties  by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America* 
that  he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  continue  there : 
that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Britiih  troops^  General 
Arnold,  being  invefted  with  the  command  of  that  city,  had  made  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Penn,  which  was  the  beft  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters.  This 
he  had  furnifhed  in  an  elegant  and  expenfive  manner,  and  lived  in  a 
ftyle  far  beyond  his  income.  It  was  manifeft,  tliey  faid,  that  he  could 
at  firft  have  no  great  averfion  to  the  French  aUiance,  becaufe  that  when 
M.  Gerard,  minifler  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France,  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778,  General  Arnold  early  arid  earneflly  foli- 
cited  that  minifter,  with  his  whole  fuite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe  could  be  provided  by 
order  of  the  Congrefs.  This  offer  M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued 
with  him  fome  weeks.  The  French  minifler  refided  upwards  of  four- 
teen months  in  Philadelphia ;  during  which  time  General  Arnold  keptf 
up  the  moff  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  thero 
was  a  continued  interchange  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts :  fa 
that  M.  Gerard  muff  have  believed,  that  in  General  Ahiold  he  had 
found  and  left  one  of  the  warmeff  friends  the  court  of  France  had  in 
America.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firff  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  ieoond  French  miniffer.  About  this  time  complaints 
$oi  accufations  were  exhibited  againft  him  by  the  government  of  Phi- 
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ladelphia  for  divers  mal-praAices ;  among  which  charges  were,  the 
appropriation  of  goods  and  merchandize  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  bad 
fcized  as  Britifh  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  a  court-martial  that  his  condud  was  highly  rcprchcnfibic ;  hot 
he  was  indulgently  treated,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by 
the  commander  in  chief  General  Wafhington.  It  was  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted  in  reputation  and  fortune^ 
loaded  with  debts,  and  having  a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that 
General  Arnold  firft  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  royal 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Comwallis,  that  nobleman 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  extending  the  progrcfs  of  the  Britifh  arms, 
and  with  confiderable  effedl.  But  one  enterprife,  which  was  condu6led  by 
Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfucoefsfuJ.     That  officer  had  taken  abundant 
pains  to  difcipline  fome  of  the  tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed :  and  with 
a  party  of  thefe  and  fome  Britilh  troops,  amounting  in  the  whole  about  ont 
thoufand  four  hundred  men,  made  incurllons  into  the  country.     But  on 
the  7th  of  Oflober  he  was  attacked  by  a  fupcrior  body  of  Americans  at 
a  place  called  King's  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.     One  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  adlion,  and  eight  hundred  and  ten  made  pri- 
foners,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded.     Fifteen  hundred 
(lands  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  w^hofe  lofs  was 
inconfiderablc.     But  the  following  month  Lieutenant  Colonel  TarletOD, 
who  continued  to  exert  his  ufual  aftivity  and  bravery,  with  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  feventy,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated  General 
Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  one  thOufand  men,  at  a  place  called 
Black  Stocks.     Sumpter  was  wounded,   and  about  one  hundred  and 

•  twenty  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.     Of  the  Britifh 
troops  about  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  packet,  was  taken 
by  the  Veftal,  Captain  Keppel,  near  Newfoundland.  On  board  this 
packet  was  Mr.  Laurens,  late  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  who  was  bound 
on  an  embaffy  to  Holland.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard,  but 
gwrat  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having  received  much  da- 
mage. He  was  brought  to  London,  and  examined  before  the  privy 
council ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifbner  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  6th  of  Oftober,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  His 
papers  were  delivered  to  the  miniftry,  and  continued  to  facilitate  a  rup- 
ture with  Holland,  as  among  them  was  found  the  Iketch  of  a  treaif 

of  amity  and  commerce  \>tvw^«jt\.  \\\^  I't^Uvi  of  HoUaq^  aa^  ft?  United 

States  of  America^, 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  happened  in  America, 
itom  which  expeftaiions  were  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome 
cpnfiderable  advantage  might  be  derived  to  the  royal  caufe.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  uiuier  which  the  Congrefs 
laboured,  had  prevented  their  troops  from  being  properly  fupplicd  with 
neceflaries  and  conveniencies.  In  confequence  of  this,  on  the  firft  of 
January,  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morris  Town,  and 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  Pennfylvania  Line,  turned  out,  being  in 
number  about  one  thoufand  three  hundred,  and  declared,  that  they 
would  ferve  no  longer,  unlefs  their  grievances  were  redrefled,  as  they 
had  not  received  their  pay,  or  been  furnifhed  with  the  neceffary  cloath- 
ing  or  provifions.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  foniewhat  inflamed  with 
liquor,  in  confequence  of  rum  having  been  diilributed  to  them  more 
liberally  than  ufual,  New  Year's  Day  being  confidcred  as  a  kind  of  fef- 
tival-  A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  pfHcer  was  killed,  and  four  wound- 
cdi  five  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  werealfo  wounded..  They  then  col-- 
leAed  the  artillery,  {lores,  provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of 
the  camp;  They  paffed  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who  fent  a 
meiTage  to  them,  requeuing  them  .to  defifl,  or  the  confequences  wooid^ 
prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  even- 
ing, when  they  took  poll  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and 
^led^d  officers  from  among  themfelves.  On  the  fecond,  they  marched 
to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third  to  Princetown,  where  they  fixed  their 
quarters.  On  that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  camp,  with  a  meffage,  defiring  to  know  what  were 
their  intentions.  Some  of  them  anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved 
longer  than  the  time  for  which  they  were  enlifled,  and  would  fervef  no 
longer ;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs  their  grievances 
were  redreffed.  But  at  the  fame  time,  they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  flrongeft 
termS;  denied  being  influenced  by  the  leaH  difaffir^iion  to  the  American 
caufe,  or  having  any  intentions  of  deferting  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfadion  was  foon  conveyed  to  New  York.  A 
large  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  immediately  ordered  to  hold  them- 
felyes  in  readtnefs  to  move  on  the  (horteil  notice,  it  being  hoped  that 
the  Americto  revoltcrs  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal  army.  Mef- 
fengers  were  alio  fent  to  them  from  General  Clinton,  acquainting  them 
that  they  (hould  diredly  be  taken  under  the  prote^lion  of  the  Britiih 
government;  that  they  (houJd  have  a  free  pardon  fo^  all  former  of- 
fences ;  and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the  Qongrefs  (hould  be 
faithfully  paid  them,  without  any  expectation  of  nrifitary  fervice,  un- 
Iffs  it  fbould  be  voluntaryi  upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
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arms  and  retaming  to  their  allegiance*  It  was  alf  recommended  ta 
them  to  move  beyond  the  Sooth  river;  and  they  were  afliuedf  that  a 
body  of  Britifh  troops  (hould  be  ready  to  protedl  them  whenever  they 
defired  it.  Thefe  propofitions  were  rejeded  with  difdain ;  and  thcf 
even  delivered  np  two  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  meflengers  to  the  con* 
grefs.  Jofeph  Reed,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  ftate  of  Penniylyania,  after* 
wards  repaired  to  them  at  Prince-town^  and  an  accommodation  took 
place:  fuch  of  then  as  had  ferved  oat  their  full  terms  were  permitted  to 
retara  to  their  own  homes,  and  others  again  joined  the  American  armyi 
upon  receiving  fatis&^ry  aflbrances  that  their  grievances  ihould  be  re- 
oreucd* 

Lord  Comwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorons  exertions,  in. 
Older  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina.    On  the  11th  of  January  his 
Lord(hip*8  army  was  in  motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province ; 
but  was  fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  AmcricaDs, 
under  General  Morgan,  to  make  thcmfelves  mailers  of  the  valnable 
diftri^  of  Ninefy-fix*    In  order  to  prevent  thb,*Lord  Contwallis  de« 
tached  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarieton^  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  three 
hundred  light  infantry,  the  feventh  regiment,  the  firft  battalion  of  the 
feventy-firft  regiment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs 
jcX  Morgan^  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  this 
ftrvice  eflTedualiy.    The  Britifh  troops  came  up  with  the  Americans 
under  General  Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.    The  Americans  were 
drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  been  lately  joined  by  fotne  mi- 
litia,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Britifh  troops  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton ;  bat  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difci{^ned»  that 
they  had  the  otmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  vi^ory.    The  at- 
tack was  begun  by  the  firft  line  of  infantry,  confifting  of  the  feventh  re- 
giment and  a  corps  of  light  infantry^  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.  The  firft  battalion  of  the  feventy-firft  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry  formed  the  referve.    The  American  line  foon  gave  way,  and 
their  militia  quitted  the  field ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppofing 
the  vidlory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  purfuit,  and- 
were  thereby  thrown  into  fome  diforder.     General  Morgan's  corpse- 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  aboat 
and  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  king's  troops,  which  occafiened  the 
utmoft  confufion  amongft  them ;  and  they  were  at  length  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Americans.     Four  hundred  of  the  Britifti  infantry  were 
cither  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  was 
zn  och  lefs  confideraHle ;  but  the  two  three-pouoders  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  togetVvet  w\t\i  liht  cc\qm\%  fil  ^  ^ri^ciCcL  Tst^toMft ;  and 
aH  the  detachment  of  loyaV  aLtiflkrj  vi^tfi  cv^^oax  V^^^^  «v^wko.^^\b. 
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defence  of  their  colours.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton^  howeyer»  vasAe 
another  effort ;  having  affembled  about  fifty  of  his  cavalry,  he  charged 
and  repulfed  Colonel  Wafhington's  horfe,  retook  his  baggage^  and  killed 
the  Amencans  who  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  He  then  retreated  to 
Hamilton's  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bullock's  creek,  carrying  with 
him  part  of  his  baggage,  and  deftroying  the  remainder. 

This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarlcton  was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light  in&ntry  was  a  great  difadvantage  to 
him.     The  day  after  that  event,  he  employed  in  colleding  the  remains 
of  Tarleton's  corps,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  jundlion  with  General 
Leflie,   who  had  been  ordered  to  march  towards  him  with  a  body  of 
Britifh  troops  from  Wynnelborough.    Confiderable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake  the  ptifoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to  intercept  General  Morgan's  ^^orps* 
on  its  retreat  to  the  Catawba.   But  that  American  officer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the  country,  and  eroded , 
the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great  rain,  which  fwelled  the  river  to 
fach  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  royal  army  from  eroding  for  feveral 
days ;  during  which  rime  the  Britifli  prifoners  were  got  over  the  Yad- 
kin ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan  River,  which  they  alfo  paiTed,  and 
on  the  14th  of  February  had  reached  Court-houfe  in  the  province  of 
Virginia. 

Lord  Comwallis  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in  collefling  fome  floor, 
and  in  deftroying  fuperfluous  baggage  and  all  his  waggons  excepting 
thofe  laden  with  hofpital  ftores,  fait,  and  ammunition,  and  four  re« 
ferved  empty  in  readinefs  for  fick  or  wounded.  Being  thus  freed  from 
all  unnecelTary  incumbrances,  he  marched  through  North  Carolina  with 
great  rapidity,  and  penetrated  to  the  remoteft  extremities  of  that  pro- 
vince on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  was  fometimes  impeded 
by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  ikirmiflies  enfued,  but  he  met  with 
no  very  confiderable  oppofition.  On  the  ift  of  February,  the  king's 
troops  eroded  the  Catawba  at  MCowan's  Ford,  where  General  David- 
fon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was  poded,  in  order  to  oppofe 
their  padage;  but  he  falling  by  the  firft  difcharge,  the  royal  troops 
made  good  their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord  Com- 
wallis arrived  at  Hillfborough,  he  ere^ed  the  king's  ftandard,  and 
invited,  by  proclamarion,  all  loyal  fubje^s  to  repair  to  it,  and  to 
ftand  forth  and  take  an  adive  part  in  afHfting  his  Lordlhip  to  reftore 
order  and  government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  king's 
friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but  the  event  did 
not  conErm  the  truth  of  the  reprefentations  that  had  been  given.  The 
Vol*  I«  4  C  royalids 
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foyalifU  were  but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them  too  timid  tojuiii 
the  king's  ftandard.    There  were,  indeed,  aboat  two  hundred  who  vt% 
proceeding  to  HilKboroDgh^  under  Colonel  Pyle^  in  order  to  avow  tfaoi 
attachment  to  the  royal  caufc ;  but  they  were  met  accidentally,  ud 
IJurrounded  by  a  detachment  from  the  American  army^  by  whom  a  nain- 
ber  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  when  they  were  begging  for 
quarter^   without   making  the  leaft  refinance.     Mean  while  Genenl 
Greene  was  marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under  bis 
comroandf  in  order  to  form  a  jundion  with  other  corps  of  American 
^jpopsy  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  put  an  e^cdlual  flop  to 
die  progrefi  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confiderable  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
]^yal  arms*    On  the  4th  of  January,  (bme  (hips  of  war  with  a  numbei 
qi  tranfports,  on  board  which  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,   arrived  at  Weftover,  *  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia^  where  the  troops 
ioimediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond ;  which  they  reached 
without  oppoiition,  the  militia  that  was  colledled  having  retreated  on 
their  approach*    Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  marched  from  hence  with  a 
detachment  of  Britifh  troops  to  Weilhamj  where  they  deftroyed  one  of 
the  fineft  founderies  for  cannon  in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ftores  and  cannon.     General  Arnold^  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
tjtere  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  mer- 
chandife ;  and  that  part   of  thcfe  commodities  which  was  public  pro- 
perty he  deftroycd.     The  BritiQi  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  dif- 
perfed  fome  fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  (lores  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  20th  of  the  fame  month  marched  into  Fortf- 
mouth*    On  the  25th,  Captain  Barclay,  with  feveral  ifaips  of  war,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in  Cape 
Fear  river.     The  troOps  landed  about  nine  miles  from  Wilmington,  and 
on  the  28th  entered  that  town.    It  was  underftood  that  their  having 
poffeflion  of  that  town,  and  being  mafters  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
productive  of  very  beneficial  effefts  to  Lord  Corawallis's  army. 
•  General  Greene  having  cffefted  a  jundlion  about  the  loth  of  March 
with  a  continental  regiment  of  what  were  called  eighteen  months  men^  and 
tivo  large  bodies  of  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and'  North  Carolioa, 
formed  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Britifh  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.     The  American  army  marched  from  the  High  Rock 
Ford  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  on  the  i4th4irrived  at  Guildford. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received  of  the  motiow 
of  the  American  general,  concluded  what -were  his  dcfjgns.    Asdicy 

approached 
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approached  more  nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  ikirmiihes  cnfucd  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord  Comwallis  marched  with  his  troops 
at  day-break  in  order  to  meet  the  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their 
encampment.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Britifharmy,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in 
with  a  corps  of  the  Americans,  confiding  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee's 
legion,  fome  Back  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  militia,  with  whom  he 
had  a  fevere  fkirmifli,  but  whom  he  at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  adlion  happened  is  a 
wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  interfperfed.    The  American  army, 
which  was  fuperior  to  the  royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  pofted  on  a 
riiing  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford  court-houfe*    it 
was  drawn  up  in  three. lines:  the  front  line  was  compofed  of  the  Nortk 
Carolinian  militia,   under  the  command  of  the  generals  Butler  and 
Eaton ;  the  fesond  line  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by  the  geno. 
rals  Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  brigades  ;  the  third  line,  con- 
iifling  of  two  brigades,  one  of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  conti- 
nental troops,  commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williami. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Wafhington,  with  the  dragoons  of  the  firft  and  third 
regiments,   a  detachment  of  light  infantry  compofed  of  continental 
troops,  and  a  regiment  of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  fonned  a 
corps  of  obfervi^tion  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.     Lieuteiiant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of  light  infantry,  and  a  corpsof 
riflemen  under  Colonel  Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  on  the  American  army  was  dire^^ 
to  be  made  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  following  order :  On  the  right, 
the  regiment  of  Bofe  and  the  feventy>firft  regiment,  led  by  Major-general 
^flie,  and  fupported  by  the  firft  battalion  of  guards ;  Oh  the  left,   the 
twenty-third  and  thirty- third  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant- colonel  Weir- 
der, and  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  and  fecond  battalion  of  guards 
commanded  by  Brigadier-genera)  G'Hara;  the  Yagers  and  light  in- 
fantry of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  ad  as  circumftances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  aftemoonr,  the  adion  commenced 
by  a  cannonade,  which  lafled  about  twenty  minutes- ;  when  the  Britiih 
troops  advanced  in  three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian 
brigades  wUh  great  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of  thefe  troops,  who^ 
.  l>ehaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field ;  but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them 
^  warm  reception,,  and  kept  op  a  heavy  fire  for  a  loiig  time,  till  being 
beaten  b»ckf  the  jAion  became,  general  almoft  eruy  whore.     The 
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American  corps  under  the  lieotenant-colonek  Waftiington  and  Lee  were 
alfo  warmly  engaged^  and  did  confiderable  execution*  Lientenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  diredions  to  keep  his  cavalry  compadj  and  not  to 
charge  without  poiitive  orders,  excepting  to  prote^  any  of  the  corps 
from  the  moft  evident  danger  of  being  defeated.  The  cxccffive  thiclc- 
Befs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britifh  bayonets  of  little  ofey  and  enabled 
the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to  make  frequent  ftands  with  an  irregalar 
fire.  The  fecond  battalion  of  the  guards  firft  gained  the  clear  ground 
near  Guildford  court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps  of  continental  iiifantiy, 
fuperior  in  number^  formed  in  an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
DefiroQS  of  fignalizing  themfclves^  they  immediately  attac)ced  and  foon 
defeated  them^  taking  two  fix*pounders:  but  as  they  purfued  the 
Americans  into  the  wood  with  too  much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into 
confufion  by  a  heavy  fire^  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  field  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Walhington's  dragoons,  with  the  lofs  of 
the  fix-pounders  they  had  taken*  But  the  American  cavalry  were  after- 
wards repulicd,  and  the  two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britifh  troops.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  Brigadier-general  O'Hara  and 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  adion 
to  a  termination.  The  Britifh  troops  having  at  length  broken  the 
fecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americansi 
got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian  brigade  and  appeared  to  be  gaining 
their  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continents! 
troopS)  when  General  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  order  a  retreat. 
Many  of  the  American  militia  difperfed  in  the  woodd ;  but  the  conti- 
nental troops  retreated  in  good  order  to  Reedy  Fork  River>  and 
crofied  at  the  Ford  about  tliree  miles  from  the  field  of  adion}  and  there 
halted.  When  they  had  colleded  their  firagglers,  they  retreated  to  the 
iron- works,  ten  miles  diflant  from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped* 
They  loft  their  artillery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.  It 
was  a  hard  fought  action,  and  lafted  an  hour  and  an  half.  Of  the 
Britifh  troopsj  the  lofs,  as  ftated  by  Lord  Cornwailisy  was  five  hundred 
and  thirty- two  killedf  wounded,  and  miffing.  General  Greene,  in  his 
account  of  the  a^Uon  tranfmitted  to'the  copgrefs,  ftated  the  lofs  of  the 
continental  troops  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  kiUedi 
wounded,  and  miffing;  but  he  made  no  eftimateof  the  lofs  of  the  militia, 
Lieutenant-col()b^l  Stuart  was  killed  in  the  adlion;  and  Lieutenant* 
coionel  Webftert  tod  the  captains  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Goodriche, 
died  of  the  wounds  that  thipy  received  in  it.  Brigadkr-gcoeral  O^Harit 
Brigadier-general  Howard,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  were  alio 
vvoundcd.    Of  the  Americans  the  piUGipal  pfficer  kilk4  was  MaJ9f 
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Anderfon  of  the  Maryland  line;  and  the  generals  Stephens  and  Huger 
were  wounded. 

The  BritiQi  troops  underwent  great  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  of  this 
campaign ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Comwallis's  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main,  dated  March  I'jth,  he  obferved^  that  *'  the  foldiers  had  been 
two  days  ^^  ithout  bread."  His  lordfhip  quitted  Guildford  three  dajB 
after  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  that  place ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington.  Soon  after^  Gene* 
ral  Greene,  notwithilanding  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
vigorous  attempts  againft  the  king's  forces  in  South  Carolina.  Lord 
Rawdon  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  poft  of  Camden,  with  about 
eight  hundred  Britifh  and  provincials;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  Gene- 
ral Greene  appeared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  continent 
tials  and  militia.  He  found  it,  however^  impoflible  to  attempt  to  dorm 
the  town  with  any  profpefi  of  fuccefs ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
take  fuch  a  pofition  as  (hould  induce  the  Britifh  troops  to  {ally  from 
their  works.  He  poded  the  Americans  about  a  mile  from  the  town»  on 
an  eminence  which  was  covered  with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by 
an  impaflable  fwamp.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Lord  Raw- 
don marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallantry  attacked  Gene- 
ral Greene  in  his  camp.  The  Americans  made  a  vigorous  refifbmce^ 
but  were  at  lafl  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have 
been  continued  three  miles.  For  fome  time  after  the  adlion  commenced^ 
General  Gates  entertained  great  hopes  of  defeating  the  Britifh  troops ; 
in  which,  as  the  Americans  were  fupetior  in  point  of  numbers,  he  would 
probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  fome  capital  military  errors  been  com- 
mitted by  one  or  two  of  the  officers  who  ferved  under  him.  On  the 
American  fide  Colonel  Walhington  behaved  extremely  well  in  this 
a^on,  having  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  Englifh  prifoners, 
with  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he  perceived  that  the  Americans  were 
abandoning  the  field  of  battle.  The  lofs  of  the  Engliih  was  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  taken  prifoners ;  and,  according  to  the  account  publifhed  by 
General  Greene,  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  killed  and  wound- 
ed. After  this  adlion,  Greene  retreated  to  Rugeley's  mills^  twelve 
miles  from  Camdeui  in  order  to  colled  his  troop  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements, 

Notwithflanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon  had  obtained 
over  General  Gmne  at  Camden,  that  nobleman  foon  after  found  it 
^ceflary  to  quit  that  poft ;  and  the  Americans  made  themfelves  maflers 
^ftvexal  Other  pofts  that  were  occupied  b^  the  king's  troops,  and  the 
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fgktnhns  of  which  were  obligtd  to  furrendcr  thcmfrlv^cs  prifonfnof 
war.  Thcfc  troops  were  afterwards  exchanged  under  a  cartel  which 
took  place  between  Lord  Comwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the  re- 
Ictfe  of  all  prifoners  of  war  in  the  fouthern  diftrid.  After  thefe  events, 
General  Greene  laidclofe  fiegeto  Ninety- fix,  which  was  coniidered  as  the 
SDoft  coamunding  and  important  of  all  the  pods  in  the  back-country ; 
find  on  the  19th  of  June  he  attempted  to  ftorm  the  garrifon^  but  wai 
-fepulfed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Britifh  troops>  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid, 
tf  ieTCiity-five  Icilled  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Genera} 
Greene  then  raifed  the  fiege^  and  retired  with  his  army  behind  the 
Saluda,  to  a  ftrong  fituation  within  (ixteen  miles  of  Ninety  fix. 

On  die  18th  of  April  a  large  body  of  Britifh  troops,  under  the  com- 
inand  of  Major-general  Philips  and  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  embarked 
at  Portfmouth  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpofe  of  deftroying  fome  «f  the  American  ftores.  A  party  of  light- 
infantry  were  fent  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  Chickahomany  :  wheie 
they  deftroyed  feveral  armed  (hips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  Ameri- 
can flate  (hip  yards.  At  Peter(burgh5  the  Engli(h  deftroyed  four  thook 
iand  hog(hcad8  of  tobacco,  one  (hip^  and  a  number  of  fmall  veflels  on 
the  ftocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chefleriield  court-houfe,  they  burnt 
a  range  of  barracks  for  two  thoufand  men  and  three  hundred  barrels  of 
flour.  At  a  place  called  OJbonCs^  they  made  thcmfelves  mafters  of 
feveral  veflels  loaded  with  cordage  and  (lour,  and  deftroyed  about  two 
thoufand  hogiheads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  vefiels  were  funk  and  burnt* 
At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  magazine  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
fome  fine  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  publk 
rope-walks  and  ftorchoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and  bark, 
and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  deftrudion  of  ftores  and  good) 
was  made  in  other  parts  of  Virginia. 

From  the  acaouat  already  given  of  fome  of  the  principal  militaiy 
operations  of  the  prefentyear  in  America,  it  appears,  that  though  con- 
liderable  advantages  had  been  gained  by  the  royal  troops^  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  expeded  that  the  final 
termination  of  the  war  would  be  fs^vourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  wis 
'  alfo  a  difadvantageous  circumftance  that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding 
between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a  mutual  difanv* 
probation  of  each  other's  condudl.  This  was  manifeft  from  their  dif- 
•  patches  to  government,  and  efpecially  from  tho(e  of  General  Clinton, 
'U'hore  expredions  refpeding  th^  condvdl  of  ^e  Admii^were  bvn^ 
means  equivocal.  . 

On  the  16th  of  March  1781-,  a  partial  a^n  h^penedoff  the  Capiesof 
Virgioia,  between  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  coc^LliDgof  fevei^ 
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fhips  of  the  line  and  one  fifty-gun  (hip,  and  a  French  fquadron^  cOdfifting 
of  the  fame  number  of  (hips  of  the  line  and  one  forty.gun  fhip.  Some 
of  the  (hips  in  both  fleets  received  confiderable  damage  in  theadlion^  and 
the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  was  thirty  killed,  and  feventy-thtce  wounded  ; 
but  no  (hip  was  taken  on  either  fide.  The  Briti(h  fleet  hadj  however^ 
confiderably  the  advantage ;  as  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
were  fuppofcd  to  be  prevented  by  this  a^on  from  carrying  troops  up  the 
Chefapeak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and  impede  the  progrefs  of 
X^rd  Cornwallis.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  fome 
time  before  this  engagement  the  Romulus,  a  (hip  of  forty-four  guns,  wa» 
captured  by  the  French  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  vidlory  over  General  Greene  at  Guild* 
ford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived 
<W  the  7th  of  April.    But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publi(hed  a 
.  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjedh  to  (land  forth  and  take  an 
adive  part  in  reftoring  good  order  and  government;  and  declaring  to  all 
perfons  who  had  engaged  in  the  prefent  rebellion  againft  his  majefly's 
authority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  defirous  of 
returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  that  if  they  would  furrender 
themfelves  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  at  head  quarters,  or  to  the 
officer  commanding  in  the  didricfl  contiguous  to  their  refpe^ve  places 
of  refidence,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that  month,  they  would  be  per^ 
mitted  to  return  to  their  homes  upon  giving  a  military  parole;  they  would' 
beproteftcd  in  their  perfqns  and  properties  from  all  forts  of  violence  from- 
the  Britifh  troops  and  would  be  rellored  as  foon  as  po(fible  to  all  the  privi ' 
l^ges  of  legal  and  conftitutional  government.  But  it  does  notappear  that 
any  confiderable  number  of  the  Americans  were  allured  by  thefe  promiied- 
to  give  any  evidences  of  their  attachment  to  the  royal  caiife. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  his  Lord(hip  arrived  at  PeterflHirgh  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britifh  troops  that  had  been  under  the' 
command  of  Major-general  Philips ;  but  the  command  of  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  that  oflicer,  had  devolved  upon  Brigadier^ 
general  Arnold. .  Before  this  jundlion  he  had  encountered  confiderable- 
inconveniences  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  forage  ; 
h  that  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that  his. 
<:ftvalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry  every  thing  but  (hoes. 
He  added,  that  he  had  experienced  the  diftrefies  of  marching  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  cocmtry  chiefly  hoftile,  without  one  adive  or  \xfkM  friend^ 

without  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with  any  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Wiiliam(borgh>  Liente- 
Bint-colonel  Simcoc^  and  three  hundred  and  Miy  q(  i\vt  c\QL<&^t^^  tm^giT^^ 
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with  eighty  mounted  yagers,  were  attacked  by  a  mach  fuperior  body  of 
the  Americans;  but  whom  they  repalfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with 
equal  fuccefs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men  prifoocn. 
The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  a^ion  is  faid  to  have  been  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty^  and  that  of  the  Britiih  troops  not  moxe 
than  forty* 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  a^ion  happened  near  the  Giecn  Springs  in 
Virginia,  l)etween  a  reconnoitring  pany  of  the  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral WaynCy  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
die  Britifh  army,  under  Lord  Comwallis ;  in  which  the  Americans  had 
one  hundred  aud  twenty-feven  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
loyal  troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It  was  an 
adion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military  (kill  and  courage  was  exhi« 
bited  by  the  Americans.  In  a  variety  of  ikirmiihes,  the  Marquis  la 
Fayette  very  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmoft  ar« 
dour  in  the  American  caufc. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  adlion  happened  on  the  9th  of  September  near 
Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  body  of  Britifh  troops  under  the  odhimand 
of  Licutcnant-colonel  Stuart  and  a  much  fuperior  body  of  Americans, 
fiiid  to  amount  to  more  than  four  thoufand,  under  the  command  of 
General  Greene.  It  was  an  obllinate  engagement,  and  lafted  near  two 
hours ;  but  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-pounden 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh.  The  lofs,  however,  of  the  royal 
troops  was  very  conliderable ;  amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miffing. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month.  General  Arnold  was  (eht  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  New  London,  in  Connedlicut,  where  he  deftroyed  a 
a  great  part  of  the  (hipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores, 
European  manufa^ures,  and  Baft  and  >Ve(l  India  commodities.  The 
town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  ia  faid  to  have  been  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  incplofions  of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  (lorehoufes  that  were  fet  on  fire.  A  fort,  of  which  it 
was  thought  necefTary  to  gain  pofleffion  in  this  expedition,  was  not  taken 
without  conliderable  lofs.  This,  was  furt  Grifwold;  which  was  de* 
fended  by  the  Americans^  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  aflault  was  made 
by  the  Englifh  with  equal  iibraveiy.  '  The  Bridfh  troops  entered  the 
works  with  fixed  bayonets,- and  were'oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the 
garrifon  with  long  fpears.  After  a  m.oft  obllinate  jdefence  of  near  forty 
minutes,  the  afTailants  gained  pofTeffion  of  the  fort,  in-which  eighty-five' 
i^mericans  were  found  dead,  atvd  fixty  wounded,  moft  of  them  moF> 
tall/.    Of  the  Britiih  ttoo^p^lfta^yit'^^xiX^tDfcri  ^R^>^^n^Vf|%  C^gear  * 
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ta  Atctirtg  the  Amerloan  works ;  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men 
were  alfo  killed  and  wounded  in  this  expediton. 

Notwithftanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  ob* 
tained  over  the  Americansi  his  fituatioa  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to 
be  very  critical :  and  the  rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  reinforce- 
jatnts  and  fupplies  from  Sit  Henry  Clintoni  of  which  he  had  formed 
'   ^xpe&tions,  and  which  hfe  conceived  to  be  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
'    his  operations*    Indeed^  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from 
■    lending  thofe  reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which  he  otherwife 
'    might  have  done*  by  his  fears  refpe^ing  New  York,  againft  which  he 
entertained  great  apprehenfions  that  General  Wafhington  intended  to 
Biak^  a  very  formidable  attack.    In  fadl,  that  able  American  general 
appeai^s  to  have  taken  much  pains^  and  to  have  employed  great  finefi*e» 
in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.    Let* 
terSt  expteflive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry, 
^hich  were  manifeftly  written  with  a  defign  that  they  (hould  be  inter- 
cepted) imd  only  with  a  view  to  amnfe  and  deceive  the  Britifh  general* 
^he  projedl  was  fuccefsful ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
AianoBUvres,  in  which  he  completely  out-generalled  the  Britifli  com- 
snander,  he  increafed  his  appreheniions  about  New  York^  and  prevented 
him  from  fending  proper  affiftance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.    Having  for  a 
coniiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual  alarm  in  Nevir 
York,  though  with  an  army  much  inferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city. 
General  Wafhington  fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  crofled 
the  Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparently  with  a  defign 
to  attack  Lotd  Cornwallis.    Sir  Henry  Clinton  then  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Count  de  Grafle,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  expelled 
every  moment  in  the  Cheiapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General 
Wa(hington.     He  immediately  endeavoured,  both  by  land  and  water, 
fo  communicate  this  information  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  alfo  fent  him 
aflurances,  that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  poflible  mean$ 
in  his  power,  or  make  the  beft  diver  (ion  ho  could  in  his  favour.    In  the 
mean  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  pofl^ion  of  the  pofts  of  York 
T  own  and  Glouceder  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  beft 
manner  he  was  able.  '    x 

On  the  28th  of  Angud,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a  fquadroh  i^rom 
the  Weft  Indies,  joined  the  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Graves  before  New  York.  It  was  then  neceflary,  on  account  of  th^ 
Situation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  (hoald  immediately  proceed  to 
the  Chefapeak ;  but  fome  time  appears  to  hare  been  needlefaly  lo(^, 
though  Admiral  Hood  was  extremely  anxious  thit  no  ^tVx^*  iis[\^\\^^ 

4.  D  vas^ 
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made.  They  arrivedi  however,  in  the  Chefapeak^  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  nineteen  (hips  of  the  line ;  where  they  found  the  Count 
de  Grafle,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on  the  30th  of  Auguft  wid^ 
twenty-four  (hips  of  the  line*  The  French  admiral  had  previoaily 
landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rhode 
liland,  and  who  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  army  on- 
der  General  Wafhington.  The  firitifh  and  French  fleets  came  to  an 
adion  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak. 
On  board  the  Britiih  fleet  ninety  were  killed  and  two  hundred  an*} 
fbrty«fix  wounded :  fome  of  the  (hips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  en- 
gagement; and  the  Terrible,  a  feventy-four  gun  ihip,  was  fo  much 
Ihattered,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  neceilary  to  fet  fire  to  it.  That 
tliis  adlion  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  Englifh,  was  manifeft  froii 
tJM  event :  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  fometimes  were  very  near;  but  at  length  the  French  fleet 
all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block  up  the  pailage.  Admiral 
Graves,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief,  then  called  a  counfel  of  waf, 
in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the  fleet  (hould  proceed  to  New  York, 
that  the  (hips  might  be  there  put  in  the  heft  date  for  the  fervice  :  and 
thus  were  the  French  left  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  adion  had  itached  New  York,  a  council  of 
Witt  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  &ve  thoufand  men 
ihould  be  embarked  on  board  the  kings  (hips,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
die  afliftance  of  Lord  Comwallis,  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
{"rench  were  abfolute  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak,  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  off  that  reinforcement  immediately. 
In  another  council  pf  war,  it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Comwallis  had 
provifions  to  lad  him  to  the  end  of  Oclober,  it  was  adviiable  to  wait 
for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral  Graves,  or  for  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was  expeded  with  three  fliips  of  the  line.  It 
was  not  then  known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter- 
mined to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  moft  eflPedual  roeafures  were  adopted  by  Ge- 
neral Wafhington  for  furrounding  the  Britifh  army  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis. A  large  body  of  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieate- 
nant'general  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a  very  confiderable  train 
of  artil^ry,  affifted  in  the  enterprife.  The  Americans  amounted  to 
near  eight  thoufand  continentals,  and  five  thoufand  militia*  General 
Waihington  was  invefted  with  the  authority  of  conuaander  in  chief  of 
tbefe  combined  forces  ot  Ameivca^  m^^  ^  \%»kx^  Oxv\Vl^  i<)th  of  Septem- 
ber,  the  invcftment  oi  ^ox>t  T!ov4tv  nj^  ^w^^xr-i  ^smI  i^\>tv\&L 
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army  quite  blocked  np.  The  day  following  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Comwallis)  containing  affurances  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fome  information  coo- 
ccminfg  the  fteps  that  would  be  taken  for  that  purpofe.  A  duplicate 
of  this  letter  was  fent  to  his  Lordfliip  by  Major  Cochran,  on  the  3d 
of  Odober.  That  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  went  in 
a  veffel  to  the  Capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord  Comwallis,  through 
the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat.  He  got  to  York  Town  oil 
the  loth  of  the  month ;  and  foon  alter  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried 
6ff  by  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  confiding  of  flag  and  general  officers,  in  which  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  (hould  be  embarked  on  board  tht 
king's  (hips  as  foon  as  they  were  refitted,  and  that  the  exertions  of 
both  fleet  and  army  (hould  be  made  in  order  to  form  a  jundtioa  with 
Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himfelf  embarked  on  board  tht 
fleet,  with  upwards  of  feven  thoofand  troops,  on  the  1 8th ;  they  arrived 
o6FCape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  di^  Chefapeak,  on  the  24th,  where 
they  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  been  obliged  it 
capitulate  five  days  before.  -    ■  ■         .  \ 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  Oftober  that  Lord  Cornwjiliis  furrendered 
himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitulation,  prifbners  to  the  com* 
bined  armies  of  America  and  Franre,  under  the  command  of  General 
Waihington.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  chara^erhc  had  be- 
fore acquired  for  courage  and  military  (kill;  but  was  compelled  to 
fubmit  to  untoward  circumftances  and  fuperior  nttmbers.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that  thie  Britifh  troops  were  to  be  prr- 
foners  to  the  Unit'ed  States  of  America,  and  the  fean^en  to  the  French ' 
king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo  the  Britifh  velTels  found  at  York  Town  and 

r 

Gloucefter  were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Briti(h  prifoners  amounted 
to  more  than  fix  thoufand ;  but  many  of  them,  at  the  tinic  of  furren- 
der,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  confiderable  huraber  of  cannons  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  (lores,  fell  into  the  iiands  of  the,  Ai^eric^ms 
pn  this  occafion. 

As  no  rational  expeflation  now  remained  of  a  fi^bju^tion  of  the 
colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fucceeded  in  America  were  of 
little  confequcncc.  Some  inconfiderable  aftions  ^d  fkirmifhes  did  in- 
deed take  place  after  that  event;  in  which  the  rbfugees  chiefly  diflin- 
gni(hed  themfelves,  and  difcovered  an  inveterate  aniihofity  againft  the 
Americans.  On  the  5th  of  May  1782,  Sir  Guy  C.vlcton  arrived  at 
Kcmr  Yotk,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  ^c  BritiHi  troops  in 

4  D  z  ^^sc^'osiik. 
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America  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Two  days  after  Jut  uH 
Tal,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Waihington,  acquainting  him,  tbt 
Admiral  Digby  was  joined  with  himfelf  in  a  commiflion  to  treat  ibi 
peace  with  the  people  of  America ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  fome  papers  tending  to  manifeft  the  pacific  difpofition  of  die 
government  and  people  of  Britain  towards  thoie  of  America*  He  alfo 
deilred  a  paflport  for  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  i 
£milar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General  Wafhington  de- 
clined f^gning  any  paflport  till  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  congrefi 
upon  that  meafure ;  and  by  them  he  was  diredled  to  refufe  any  paflport 
for  f^ch  a  purpofe*  However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  General 
Wafhington,  dated  the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  figned  by  Sir  Guy  Carietoa 
and  Rear  Admiral  Digby,  in  which  they  informed  him»  that  they  were 
acquainted  by  authority  that  negociations  for  a  general  peace  had  al- 
ready commenced  at  Paris ;  that  Mr*  Grenville  was  invefted  with  ioU 
powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  was  then  at  Paris  in 
the  execution  of  his  commiiTion.  They  farther  informed  him^  that  his 
Majefty,  in  order  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  that  peace  which  be  fo  ar* 
dently  wifhed  to  reftore,  had  commanded  his  minifters  to  dired  Mr* 
Grenville,  that  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  fhould  be 
f  ropofed  by  him,  in  the  firft  inflance,  inftead  of  making  it  the  condi- 
tion of  a  general  treaty.  But  fome  jealoufies  were  entertained  by  the 
Amef  icans,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  Britiih  court  either  to  dif- 
isnite  them,  or  to  bring  them  to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their 
^lly  the  king  of  France :  they  therefore  refolved,  that  any  man,  or 
body  of  men^  who  ihould  prefume  to  make  any  feparate  or  partial  con* 
ventioi^  or  agreement  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any 
pofpmidioner  or  commiffioners  under  the  brown  of  Great  Britaiof 
pught  to  be  cQnfidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the 
United  State  of  ^iperica ;  aqd  alfo  that  thoie  ftates  could  not  with  prOf 
priety  hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  commiflioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  pnlefs  they  (hould,  as  a  preliminary  theretot 
rithcr  withdrav^  their  fl^s  and  armies,  or  elfe,  in  poiitive  or  expreff 
terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  faid  dates.  X^ey  likcr 
wife  refolved,  that  any  proportions  which  might  bo  nuide  by  the  coort 
of  Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  trending  to  violate  the  treaty  fubfifting 
[  between  them  and  the  king  of  Franccij  ought  to  be  treated  with  every 
[  mark  of  indignity  and  contempt. 

On  the  30th  of  Novemberi  178^1  the  provifiqnal  articles  of  peace 
^nd  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  ^d  the  American  States, 
were  Ggned  at  Paris  \  by  vjYoxJa.  Ci«aL\^  '^>\\%»^;^^^^  the  i^ 
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dependence  and  fovercignty  of  the  United  States  of  America*  Thefe 
articles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty »  September  3d,  1785. 
This  peace  was  negociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Ofwald» 
and  the  definitive  treaty  was  figned  by  Mr.  Hartley ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  by  John  Adamsy  John  Jayi  and  Benjamin  Franklin^ 
Efquires  *• 

Thus  ended  along  and  arduous  conflidl,  in  which  Great  Britain  ex* 
pended  near  an  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  an  hundred  thonfand 
lives,  and  ;nron  nothing,  America  endured  everjr  cruelty  and  tiiftrefii 
from  her  enemies  ;  loft  many  lives  and  much  treafure ;  but  delivered 
herfelf  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Hpll^d  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  tht 
19th  of  April,  1781;  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783  ;  Denmark,  the  25tk 
pf  February  ;  Spain,  in  March,  and  Rufiia,  in  July  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  reftored  by  the  difinitive  treaty,  and  the  Bxu 
tifh  troops  withdrawn  from  the  country,  than  ^he  United  States  begaf 
to  experience  the  defeds  of  their  general  government.  While  an  ene^ 
my  was  in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  firft  impelled  the  colonies  tm 
aiTociat^  in  mqtnal  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  political 
union.  It  gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  Congreft 
the  force  of  laws,  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefoence  on  the 
part  of  the  State  legiflauires.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  had  been  framed  in  Congrefs,  and  fubmitted  to  the  confideratioa 
of  the  States,  in  the  year  1778.  Some  of  the  States  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  them ;  but  others,  which  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  heii«. 
tated  to  fubfcribe  a  corqpafl,  which  would  give  an  advantage  to  the 
States  which  poffefTed  large  trads  of  unlocated  lands,  and  were  thus  ca- 
pable of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth  and  population.  All  objedtions» 
however,  had  been  overcome^  and  by  the  acceflion  of  Maryland,  ia 
March  1 78 1,  the  articles  of  confederatipn  were  ratified,  as  the  frame  of 
government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles,  howeveri  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  wbea 
a  principle  of  cpmipon  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  in 
government|  by  men  who  could  h^ve  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of 

» 

governing  aif  extenfive  cafmtvy»  and  pnder  circun^ilances  the  moil  criti- 
cal  and  embarraffingt  To  have  offered  to  the  peop]ie>%  at  tl)at  time,  a 
fyftem  of  government  armed  wi(h  the  powers  necefiary  tp  r^ulate*and 
control  the  contending  interefls  of  Thirteen  States,  and  thep<^fiionsof 

*  Thii  Treaty,  with  other  Papers,  yntX  he  found  in  the  Appen^  to  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  tfaiiworl^  . 
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Bullions  of  peopky  might  have  nifed  a  jealoafy  between  the  Stattsir  . 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large>  that  would   have  weakened  k 
operations  of  the  wary  and  perhaps  have  rendered  an  union  impra^ 
ble.     Hc-n.  e  tl  c  numeroos  detedsof  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  peace^  tlicfe  defects  began  to  be  felt.  Ead 
ibte  aflumed  the  right  of  difputing  ti.e  propriety  of  the  refolotioosrf 
CongrcTsy  and  the  interefl  of  an  individual  State  was  placed  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  common  inteieil  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  fourceof 
diviiion>  a  jealoafy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited  i& 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  jealoafy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  had  been  roufed  by  the  op* 
preflive  a^  of  the  Britifh  parliament :  and  no  fooner  had  the  danger  froa 
this  quarter  ceafed*  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  obje^  and 
■nese  tnraed  againft  their  own  rulers. 

In  this  ''tuation^  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  iajuflry  and  talents^ 
who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution^  and  who  embraced  the  op- 
portonity  to  multiply  the  appreheo&ons  oi  the  people,  and  increafe  the 
popular  difcontents.  A  remarkable  inilance  of  thishappenedin  Connecti- 
est.  As  foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfidedy  an  attempt  was  made 
to  convince  the  people»  that  the  a6t  of  Congrefs  pail^  in  17789  gnuit* 
ing  to  the  officers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  llfey  was  highly  tinjuft  and 
tyrannical ;  and  that  it  was  but  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  eflablifhment 
of  penfions)  and  an  imcontroulable  defpotifm.  The  aCi  of  Congrels» 
IMified  in  I'j^Sf  commuting  half-pay  for  life,  for  five  years  fiill  pay,  wis 
defigned  to  appeafe  the  apprehcnfions  of  the  peopley  and  to  convince  thtm 
that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to  indemnify  the  officers  hi 
their  loflcs  by  the  depreciating  of  the  paper  currency,  and  not  to  cfta- 
blifh  a  precedent  for  the  granting  of  penfions.  This  adi,  however,  did 
not  Satisfy  the  people,  who  fuppofed'that  the  officers  had  been  generally 
indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  their  pay  by  the  grants  made  them  from 
time  to  time  by  the  legifiatures  of  the  feveral  States.  Befides,  the  adi 
while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  offic**rs,  allowed  but  one  year'i 
pay  to  the  privates ;  a  diilin^Hon  which  had  great  influence  in  exciting 
and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that  turned  a  large  ihare 
€f  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  themfelves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raiied  refpedHng  this  a^  of  Congrefs,  the 
enemies  of  their  independence  became  aAive  in  blowing  up  the  Bame, 
hy  fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  govemn^entf  and  tend- 
ing to  create  public  diiTenfions.  I^J^fpapers,  in  fpoie  piirts  of  the 
country,  were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications;  while  hMt  xe- 
ports,  and  grqundlefs  iniinuations  were  indoftrioufiy  circulated  to  tbB 

piejo&e 
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pTfcjodice  of  Congrtffs,  and  the  offiecfrs  of  the  late  army.  Aitiotfg  a  jWId^ 
j)le  feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  that^could  affedt  the  rights  for  whidh 
they  had  been  contending,  thefe  reports  could  not  fail  of  having'  a 
powerful  efied;  the  clamour  foon  became  general;  the  officers  of  the 
mrmy^  it  was  believed^  had  attempted  to  raife  their  fortunes  on  th« 
diftreiTes  of  their  fellow-citizens>  and  Congrefs  become  the  ty^asts  of 
their  country, 

Connedicut  was  the  feat  of  this  uneafinefs;  although  other  Statel 
w^re  much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  State 
accuflomed  to  order,  and  a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  outrages ;  they  took  their  ufual  mode  of  collcding  the  fenfe  of 
the  State — affembled  in  town  meetings — appointed  committees  to  meet 
in  convention,  and  confult  what  meafures  {hould  be  adopted  to  procure 
a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  was  hdd  at 
Middletown,  fome  nugatory  refolves  were  pafTed,  expreffing  the  difap* 
probation  of  the  half-pay  a^,  and  the  fubiequent  commutation  of  the 
grant  for  five  years  whole  pay,  The  fame  fpirit  alfo  difcovered  itftlf 
in  the  affembly  at  their  Goober  feilion,  1783.  A  remenflrance  againfi: 
the  adls  in  favour  of  the  officers  was  framed  in  the  Houfe  of  Repreien^ 
tatives,  and  notwithilanding  the  Upper  Houfe  refufed  to  concur  in  the 
meafure,  it  was  fent;,  to  Congrefs. 

During  th^s  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers 
was  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  The  officers,  juft  before  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  as  has  already  been  noticed^  had  formed  a  fo* 
ciety,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  inftitution  its  de* 
fign  was  generally  underftood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honourable.  Thd 
oflenfible  views  of  the  fociety  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from  popular 
jealouHy. 

Notwithfbinding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and 
ready  to  burft  forth  in  fedition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the 
officers  of  government,  the  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  educatioiif 
were  moftly  oppofed  to  the  unconftitutional  fleps  taken  by  the  com- 
mittees and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety 
of  the  meafures  of  Congrefs,  both  by  converfation  and  writing,  proved 
that  fuch  grants  to  the  army  were  neceffary  to  keep  the  troops  together^ 
and  that  the  expence  would  noi  be  enormous  nor  oppreffive.  During 
the  clofc  of  the  year  1783,  every  poffible  exertion  was  made  to  en- 
lighten the  people,  and  fuch  was  the  effecfl  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  oppofi* 
lion  fubfided,  the  committees  were  difmiiTedj  and  tranquillity  rellored 
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to  the  State.  In  Ma^y  the  legiflatare  were  abk  to  carry  feverA  iMM 
fares  which  had  before  beea  extremely  anpopular.  An  ad  was  pafitd 
graating  the  impoft  of  five  per  cent*  to  Congrefs )  another  giving  gieit 
encouragement  to  commerce ;  and  ieveral  towns  were  incorparated  witk 
cxteniive  privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  cxpoitt  of  the 
State,  and  faciliuting  the  collection  of  debts. 

The  oppoiition  to  the  congreflional  ads  in  &vour  of  the  officers^  ai^ 
to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  ikmc  pitch  in  tlie 
other  States  as  in  Connedicut ;  yet  it  produced  much  diflorbance  in 
Mailachufetts,  and  lome  others.  Jealoufy  of  power  had  been  umver« 
ially  fpread  among  the  people  of  the  United  State*.  The  deftru6iioii 
of  the  old  forms  ofgovernmentSf  and  the  licentioufnefa  of  war^  had, 
in  a  great  meafure,  broken  their  habits  of  obedience }  their  paflions  had 
been  inflamed  by  the  cry  of  defpotifm ;  and  like  centinelsf  who  have 
been  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy/  the  ruftling  of 
a  leaf  was  fuflicient  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
operated  with  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  operations* 

During  the  war>  vaft  fums  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by 
Congreis,  and  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  been  introduced/  towards 
the  dofe  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spanifh  trader 
This  plenty  of  money  enabled  the  States  to  comply  with  the  firft  re- 
^fitions  of  Congrefs ;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years/  the  ^federal 
treafury  was,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  o£ 
war  had  ceafed,  and.  the  vaft  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  leflened 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  the  States  began  to  be  very  remifs  m 
fumiihing  their  proportion  of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit 
of  the  paper  bills  had  totally  flopped  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie 
was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes  fi>r  remittances  tc Great  Britain; 
ftili  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  people,  contradled  during  the  war, 
called  for  new  fupplies  of  goods,  and  private  gratification  fecooded  the 
narrow  policy  of  ftate  intereH  in  defeating  the  operations  of  the  gene» 
ral  government*  - 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminifbingf  fooKiof 
the  States  wholly  negle^ng  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the.intereft 
of  the  national  debt ;  others  teaking  but  a  partial  provifion,  until  the 
fcanty  fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  richeft  States,  would  hardly  ' 
fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  civil  lid. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunAion  with  the 

flood  ofcertificates  or  public  fccurities,  which  Congrefs  could  iicither 

faad  nor  pay,  occafioived  them  to  d^^tcelate  to  a  very  inconfideraUe 

value.     The  officers  and  {o\dkt^  oi  x\vfc\aNS.  vtm^s  >  •«A.  ^^w&t;  ^rfw^fe. 
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hiihea  fupplies  for  public  exigrnciesi  were  obliged  to  receive  for  waget 
thcfc  certificates^  or  promiflary  notes,  which  pafTed  at  ar  filtb,  an  eighth, 
or  a  tenth,  of  their  nominal  value  ;  being  thus  deprived  at -once  of  the 
jgreatcft  part  of  the  reward  dilc  for  their  fer vices.  Some  indeed  profited 
by  fpeculations  in  thefe  evidences  cf  the  public  debt ;  but  fuch  as  were 
tinder  a  neccffity  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that  fupport 
which  they  had  a  right  to  expeft  and  demand  from  theif  countrymen. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  a  provirion  for  paying  the  intcrcft  of  he? 
debts,  both  date  and  federal;  affuming  her  fuppofed  proportion  of  the 
Continental  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  of  her  own  State  notes  in 
exchange  for  thofe  of  the  United  States.  The  refources  of  that  State 
att  immenfe,  but  (he  was  not  able  to  make  pundlual  payments,  even  iii 
a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

MaiHtchufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  of 
Congrefs,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  people.     This  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion  la 
that  Statcj  in  1786.     But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  State,  added  to 
burdens  of  the  fame  nature,  upon  almofl  every  corporation  within  it ; 
a  decline,  or  rather  an  extinftion  of  public  credit ;  a  relaxation  and 
corruption  of  inanners>  and  a  free  ufe  of  foreign  luxuries;  a  decay  of 
trade  and  manufadlures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money ;  andy 
above  all,  individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each  other.    Thefe  were  the 
real,  though  more  remote  caufes  of  the  infurredlion.     It  was  the  tax 
which  the  people  were  required  to  pay,  that  caufed  them  to  feel  the 
evils  which  we  hare  enumerated — this  called  forth  all  their  other 
grievances  ;  and  the  firft  aft  of  violence  committed  was  the  burning  or 
deftroying  of  the  tax<^bilU    This  fedition  threw  the  State  into  a  con- 
Tulfion  which  lafted  about  a  year;  courts  of  juflicewere  violently  ob* 
ftrufted  ;  the  collcdion  of  debts  was  fufpcnded;  and  a  body  of  armed 
troops,  under  th^  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was  employed  during 
the  winter  of  1786,  to  difpcrfe  the  infurgents.     Yet  fo  numerous  were 
tkc  latter  in  the  counties  ofWorcefter,  Hampfhire,  and  Bcrkfliire,  and 
fo  obftinatcly  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law  by  force,  that 
the  governor  and  council  of  the  State  thought  proper  not  to  intruft  Ge- 
neral Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  a6l  on  the  defenfivCf 
and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  infurgents  fhould  attack  him* 
The  leaders  of  the  rebels,   however,  were  not  men  of  talents;  they 
were  defpcratc,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  even  wliile  they  were  fup- 
ported  with  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  impreiTcd  with   that 
coofcioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  moft  daring  wretch,  and  makes 
himfhrink  from  his  pnrpofe*    This  appears  by  the  condad  of  a  l&r^ 
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party  of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  at  Springfieldy  where  Censat 
Shepardy  with  a  fauill  guard,  was  ftationed  to  protedl  the  contiaeotai 
ftores.    Tl^e  infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  vaft  fuperioikj 
of  numbersf '  bat  a  few  (hot  from  the  artillery  made  the  multitude  re- 
treat in  diforder  with  the  lofs  of  four  men.     This  fpirited  conduAoC 
General  Shepard,  with  the  induftry,  perfeverance,  and  prudent  firm- 
nefs  of  General  Lincoln,  difperfed  the  rebels — drove  the  leaders  from 
the  State,  and  reftored  tranquillity.    An  afl  of  indemnity  was  pa£B  ■ 
in  the  legiAature  for  all  the  infurgents,  exeept  a  few  of  the  leaders,  oa 
condition  they  (hould  become  peaceable  fubje^s,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.    The  leaders  afterwards  petitioned  for  pardon,  which,  from 
motives  of  policy,  was  granted  by  the  legiflature.* 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  difturbances,  and  infurredionsi 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times.  The  emiffions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender  laws 
were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  diforders. 

The  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecie,  by  emiffions 
of  paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedient 
was  obvious  and  produced  good  effeds.  In  a  new  country,  where 
popmlation  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  increafing,  the  farmer  finds 
an  advantage  in  paying  legal  intereft  for  money ;  for  if  he  can  pay  the 
inteiell  by  his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands  will  in  a  few 
years  difcharge  the  principaL 

In  no  colony  was*  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  in 
Fennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — ^tbe 
natural  population  rapid — and  thefe  circumHances  combined,  advanced 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  afi^onifhing  degree.  As  the  firll  fetders 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purehafe  of  a  fi^w 
£>reign  articles  drained  them  of  fpeice.  Indeed  for  many  years,  the 
balance  of  trade  mufi:  have  neceflarily  been  greatly  againil  the  co- 
lonies. 

But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  State,  and  loaned  to  the  induilrious 
inhabitants,  fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchafe  dock.  Thefe  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  colo- 
nial or  private  contrads,  and  the  Turns  iiTued  did  not  generally  exceed 
the  quantity  requifite  for  a  mfedium  of  trade  ;  they  retained  their  full 
nominal  value  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities :  but  as  they  were  not 
received  by  the  Britilh  merchants,  in  payment  of  their  goods,  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  fpecie  and  bilU,  which  occaiioned  the  latter  at 

*  ^e  an  elegant  and  impartial   Hiftory  of  this  Rebellion,  by  George  Richardi 
Miaotf  £fq. 

wioo 
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■various  times  to  appreciate.  Thus  was  introduced  a  difFerencc  be- 
tween the  Englifh  ilerling  money  and  the  currencies  of  the  coloniest 
which  remains  to  this  day.  * 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under 
the  Britiih  government,  fuggefted  to  Congrefs,  in  1775*  the  idea  of 
ifluing  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  this  was  per- 
haps their  only  expedient.    Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  taxation — it 
could  not  be  borrowed.     The  firft  emifBons  had  no  other  eflfed  upon 
the  medium  of  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecic  from  circulation. 
But  when  the  paper  fubftituted  for  fpccie  had,  by  repeated  emiffions, 
augmented  the  fum  in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual  fum  of  fpecie, 
the  bills  began  to  lofe  their  value.    The  depreciation  continued  in 
proportion  to  the  fums  Emitted,  until  fcventy,  and  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for  one 
Spanifh  milled  dollar*     Still,  from  the  year  1775  to  1781,  this  de- 
preciating paper  currency  was  almoft  the  only  medium  of  trade.    It 
fupplied  the  place  of  fpccie,  and  enabled  Congrcfs  to  fupport  a  nume- 
rous army ;  until   the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to  two  hundred 
inillions  of  dollars.    But  about  the  year  1780,  fpecie  began  to  be  plcn*. 
tiful,  being  introduced  by  the  French  army,  a  private  trade  with  the 
Sp?mi(h  iflands,  and  an  illicit  iatcrcouxfe  with  the  Britiih  garrifon  at 
New  York.     This  circumftance  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  paper 
bills,  until  their  value   had  funk  almoft  to  nothing.    In  1781,  the 
merchants  and  brokers  in  the  fouthern  St;^tes,  apprehenfive  of  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  pulhed  immenfe  quantities  of  it  fudf 
denly  into  New  England — made  vaft  pi^rchafes  of  ^oods  in  Bofton--* 
and  inftantly  the  bills  vaniflied  from  circulation^ 

The  whole  hiftory  of  this  continental  pape^  is  a  hiftory  of  public  and 
private  frauds.  Old  Q>ecie  debts  were  oflen  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency— and  even  new  contrails  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  were  often 
difcharged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  From  this  plenty 
and  fludluating  ftate  of  the  medium  fprung  hofts  of  fpeculators  and 
itinerant  traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupatioi)s  for  the  profpeA  of 
immenfe  gains,  in  a  fraudulent  bufinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed 
principles,  and  the  profits  of  which  could  be  reduced  to  np  certain  cal- 
culations. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  a  proje^  was  formed  to  Ex  the  prices  of 

*  A  Dollar  in  flerling  money  is  4s.  6d.  But  the  price  of  a  pollar  rofe  in  New 
England  currrHcy  to  6s.  in  New  York  to  8*.  in  l!jcw  Jerfey,  Pennfylvauia,  and  Mary- 
land  to  7s.  6d.  in  Virginia  to  6s.  in  North  Carolina  to  8t.  in  South  Caroliiia  and  Georgia 
to  48.  8d.  This  difference,  originating  betwern  psiper  vid  fpecie,  or  bills,  continued 
aficrwtrds  to  cxift  in  the  ooa^nal  eftimation  of  gold  vid  tOmx^ 

4  £  ^  V^^i^^i^^ 
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articles,  and  reftrain  perfons  from  giving  or  reeeiving  more  ibrif 
commodity  than  the  price  dated  by  authority*  Tliefe  regulating i£b 
wrrc  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finaw, 
as  they  were  intended  to  prevent  an  efFeft  without  rcmoring  thccaafe. 
To  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  while  ftrcams  of  bills  were  i* 
ccfiantly  flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  asiidii 
culous  as  an  attempt  to  reftrain  the  rifing  of  water  in  rivers  amidi 
(howcrs  of  rain. 

Norwithflanding  all  oppofition,  fome  States  framed  and  attempted 
to  enforce  thi'fe  regulating  -dOs,  The  eflcdl  was,  a  momentary  apj* 
rent  Hand  in  the  price  of  articles ;  innnmerable  adls  of  collufion  and 
evnfion  among  the  dillioncfr;  ;iu.nbcrlcfs  injuries  doue  to  th^  honcft; 
and  finally  a  total  dlfregari  of  all  fuch  regulatv)nSf  and  the  cQufequeo- 
tial  contempt  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate. 

D.iring  thefe  flu^tuaiions  of  bufinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable  valoi 
of  money,  pc'»plc  loft  fight,  in  fo«c  meafare,  of  the  Heady  principles 
which  had  before  governed  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  Spe- 
culation followed  and  relaxed  the  rigout  of  commercial  obligations. 

Induftry  like  wife  had  fuffcred  by  the  flood  of  iQoney  which  had  de- 
luged the  States,  The  prices  of  produce  had  rtfen  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  the  commodities 
of  the  country*  This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  eafy,  and  indo. 
lence  and  Itixury,  with  their  train  of  defolating  confequencesi  fpread 
tjicmfeh  es  among  all  dcfcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
fufpended,  the  fccne  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Cbngrcft 
had  for  fome  time  before  ceafed  to  circulate;  and  thefpecie  of  the 
country  was  foon  drainc^  off  to  pay  for  foreign  ^oods,  the  importa- 
tions of  which  exceeded  all  calculation*  Within  two  years  from  the 
clofc  of  the  war,  a  fcarcitj  of  mpney  yf2i%  the  general  cry.  The  mer- 
chants found  it  impofiible  to  colledl  their  debts,  and  nudce  punAual 
remittances  to  their  creditors  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  confuniers 
were  driven  to  the  neceflity  of  retrenching  their  furpcrflwities  in  living, 
and  of  returning  to  their  ancient  habits  of  induftry  and  economy. 

This  change  was  however  progreflive  ^nd  flow.  In  many  of  the 
jStatcs  vvhiph  fuffered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  con  traded,  and 
bv  the  diftrefles  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  emifiions  of  paper 
bills  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of  the 
continental  bills  wa-  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  effc^  of  fuch  an  tu 
pfidlcnt,  and  the  ir^pombility  of  fupportuig  the  credi(  of  paper  was 
tff jred  by  the  oppoCef^s  q(  th^  meaiface  aa  a  fub&antial  afgumj^  agtinft 
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lldopting  it.  But  nothing  would  file  nee  the  popular  clamor ;  and  manjr 
men  of  the  firfl  tak^ts  and  eminence  united  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  p^'pulace.  Paper  mone^  had  foritierly  maintained  its  credit,  and 
been  of  fingular  utility  :  and  palt  experience,  notwithftaoding  a  change 
of  ci :  cumilancesi  was  an  argument,  in  its  ^vour  that  bore  dowa  all  op- 
pofitii.n. 

}  nnf/lvaniai  although  one  of  the  richeft  States  in  the  vnloni  wii 
t!  ^  r*  :il  to  emit  bills  of  ciedity  as  a  fubftitate  for  fpecie.  But  the  re« 
▼  •  in  had  i^moved  the  peceffity  of  it>  at  the  fame  time  that  it  had 
jde  .•oj'.ed  the  means  by  which  it»  former  credit  had  been  fupported* 
Xan  h,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  .were  not  rifing  Jn  value — bills  on  Lo%*  * 
don  .  ad  not  To  rf'ndily  be  purchafedi  as  while  the  province  was  de- 
pend: L  on  Grv-tr  Britain — ^the  State  was  fplit  into  partieSf  one  of  which 
at-teni'. .  \  to  d  >r.\it  the  meafiires  moft  popular  with  the  other — and  the 
d'  prr  iti  ^n*0!  continental  bills,  with  the  injuries  which  it  had  done  to 
in  Ivi    ;     ,  infpired  a  general  diftruft  of  all  public  promifes. 

'^N  '  i:  ulanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed  fe* 
c':i  and  the  faith  of  that  wealthy  State  pledged  for  the  redemp* 

t.  ...  jf  t^hc  whole  at  its  nominal -valuCf  jtt  the  advantages  of  fpecie  as 
a  uedia  n  of  cooimercey  efpecially  as  an  atticle  of  remittance  to  Loo- 
don^  foon  ;.:ade  a  difference  oi  ten  percent,  between  the  bills  of  credit 
^nd  fpecie.  This  difterencc  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  apprecia« 
tion  of  gold  and  iilvery  than  a  depreciation  of  paper;  but  its  effedst 
SB  a  (Comnu*rcial  ftate,  muil  be  highly  prejudicial*  It  opens  the  door 
^o  frauds  of  :dl  kiq  %  and  frauds  are  ufually  pnflifed  on  the  honeft  and 
unfuipei^ingy  efpecially  upon  all  claiTes  of  labourers.  , 

North  Carolina»  South  Carolina>  and  Georgiat  had  recourfo  to  the 
fame  wretched  expedieat  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money ;  not  ie« 
fleding*that  indpitry^  frugality^  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the  calf 
meatus  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and  thac 
this  balance  is  the  oqly  permanent  fource  of  folid  wealth  and  leadf  aw« 
jiey.  But  the  bills  they  emitted  (hared  a  worfe  fate  than  thofe  of  Ftaft* 
fylvania ;  they  expelled  almoit  all  the  circulating  caib  from  the  States  | 
they  loft  a  great  part  of  their  nominal  yalue,  they  impovetilhed  the 
merchants^  and  embarraffed  the  planters. 

The  State  of  Vi]:ginia  tolerated  a  bafc^  prance  among  the  inhabitants 
of  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  ^verj  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  leaving  the  State.  This  pernicious  pra&ice  prevailed  alfo  in 
Georgia  *, 

*  A  Dollar  was  ufually  cut  in  five  pieces,  and  each  pafled  by  toll  for  a  quarter; 
lltM  the  maa  who  cut  it  gained  a  quarter^  or  rathe^  a  fifth. 
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Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  curreney.  The  hxxii 
idelegatc!(  broaght  forward  a  bill  S;>r  the  emiflion  of  bills  of  credhtl' 
m  large  amount^  but  the  fenatc  firaily  and  fuccefsfully  reiifted  tbe po* 
nicious  ichtme.  The  oppoiition  between  the  two  hou/es  was  Tiolaii 
mid  tamultaoos;  it  threatened  the  State  with  anarchy  ;  bat  theqoe^ 
tion  was  carried  to  the  peopief  and  the  good  fenfe  ^f  the  Senate  fin% 
prevailed. 

New  Jerfey  is  fituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  tows 
in  Anerica»  and  confequentiy  drained  of  f}«cie«  This  flate  alfo  emit* 
ted  a  large  fum  in  bills  of  credit^  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
the  poblie  debt ;  bi^t  the  currenc}*  depreciated)  at  in  other  States. 

Rhode  liland  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs  and 
anarchy  which  always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  prin.ciples*    Is 
a  rage  for  fapplying  the  State  with  monej,  and  filling  every  man's 
pocket  without  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  dilieence,  the  legiflatore 
pafled  an  z&.  for  making  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  bills  ;  a  fum 
much  more  than  fufficient  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  State^  even 
without  any  fpecie.    The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Providence  op- 
pofed  the  afl  with  firmnefs ;  and  their  oppoiition  added  frefh  vigor 
to  the  refolution  of  the  afTembly,  and  induced  them  to  enforce  tk 
fehemeby  a  legal  tender  of  a  moft  extraordinary  natrre.     They  paffcd 
an  ad,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  (hould  rcfufc  to  take  their  bills, 
for  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum  due,  with  a 
jnftice  of  the  peace,  who  (hould  give  notice  of  it  in  the  public  papers; 
and  if  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the  money  within  fix 
months  fr©m  the  firft  notice,  his  debt  fhould  be  forfeited.     This  ad 
aftonifhed  all  honed  men ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper  money* 
making  in  other  States,  and  other  prmciples,  reprobated  this  aft  of 
Rhode  Ifland,  as  wicked  and  oppreffive.     But  the*  State  was  governed 
by  fadlion.     During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  number  of  boifterous, 
ignorant  men  were  elefted  into  the  legiflature^  from  the  fmaller  towns 
in  the  State.     Finding  themfelves  united  witt  ^  majority  in  opinion, 
they  formed  and  executed  any  pUn  their  inclination  fuggcfted ;  they 
oppofed  every  meafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  }ntereft; 
they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their  own  wicked  purpofes,  but 
appomted  their  own  eorropt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and  executive 
departments*    Their  money  depreciated  fufficiently  to  anfwer  all  their 
vile  purpofes  in  the  difckarge  of  debts — ^bufinefs  almoft  totally  ceafed^ 
all  confidence  was  loft,  the  State  was  thrown  into  confufion  at  hornet 
and  was  execrated  abroad. 

Mailachufetts  Bay  had  tlv^  ^ood  fottune^  ami^ft  her  political  qdini. 
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diesf  to  prevent  an  emilTion  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hampfhire  made 
do  paper ;  but  in  the  diflreflbs  which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufmefs  afteir 
the  wary  the  legiflature  made  horfes^  lumberi  and  moft  articles  of 
produce,  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfilment  of  contrads.  It  is  doubtlefs 
Unjttft  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt!  which  ho 
bad  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contra^  But  as  the  com« 
nodities  which  were  to  be  a  tender  by  law,  in  New  Hampfhirei  were 
pf  an  intrinfic  value,  bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  the  injuftice  of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant  than  that  which  en* 
forced  the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Ifland.  Indeed  a  fimilar  law  pre* 
Tailed  for  fome  time  in  MafTachufetts ;  and  in  Conned^icut  k  is  optional 
'With  the  creditor,  either  to  imprifon  the  debtor  or  take  land  on  exe- 
cution at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifferent  freeholders ;  provided 
no  other  means  of  payment  fliall  appear  to  fatisfy  the  demand*  It  muft 
not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  while  the  mod  flourilhing  commer- 
cial States  introduced  a  paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honeft 
men»  a  bill  for  an  emiffion  of  paper  in  Connedlicut,  where  there  is 
very  little  fpecie,  could  never  command  more  than  one  eighth  of  the 
votes  of  the  legiflature.  The  movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  efcaped 
ridicule ;  fo  generally  is  the  meafure  reprobated  as  a  fource  of  frauds 
and  public  mifchief. 

The  legiflature  of  New  York,  a  State  that  had  the  leaft  necefllity 
and  apology  for  making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages 
always  furnifh  her  with  fpecie  fufficient  for  a  medium,  iifued  a  large 
fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  fupported  their  value  better  than  the 
currency  of  any  other  State.  Still  the  paper  raifed  the  value  of  fpecie» 
which  is  always  in  demand  for  exportation,  and  this  difference  of  ex- 
change between  paper  and  fpecie  ever  expofes  commerce  to  mofl  of  the 
inconveniences  refulting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fubftitute 
for  real  coin,  in  a  country  where  the  reins  of  government  are  too  weak 
to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements,  and  where  all  confi- 
dence in  public  faith  is  totally  deftroyed. 

While  the  States  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie 
by  empty  promifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufinefs  by  (hadows,  rather 
than  by  reality,  the  Britilh  miniftry  formed  fome  commercial  regula- 
tions that  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  to  the  Well  Indies 
;^nd  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as  wore 
^emitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch  were  the 
C  ..ties  upon  American  bottoms,  that  the  States  were  almoft  wholly 
deprived  of  the  carrying  trade.    A  prohibiti9n  was  laid  upon  die  pro- 
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duce  of  the  United  States,  fhipped  to  the  Engliih  Weft  India  Unii 
in  American  bailt  veflelsy  and  in  thofe  manned  by  American  fetmau 
Thefe  reitridlions  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaftem  States,  which  depended 
nuch  upon  (hip-building  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade  ;  and  they  nuki 
Serially  injared  the  buGnefs  of  the  other  States « 

Withotft  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  genehil  fyAeni 
of  commercial  regulations,  fome  of  the  States  attempted  to  impofe  re* 
ftraints  upon  the  Briti(h  trade  that  (hould  indemnify  the  merchant  foif 
tiie  loiTes  he  had  furred,  or  induce  the  Britifh  miniflry  to  enter  into  t 
eomm'zrcial  treaty,  and  relax  the  rigour  of  their  navigation  laws* 
Thefe  meaAires  however  produced  nothing  but  mifchiefl  The  States 
did  not  act  in  concert,  and  the  reftraints  laid  on  the  trade  of  one  Stattf 
operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour.  Ma& 
fachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counteradl  the  elBFed  of  the  Engliih  naviga- 
tion laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britifh  goods  imported  into  that 
9tate;  but  the  other  States  did  not  adopt  a  fimilar  meafure;  and  the 
lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  State  to  repeal  or  fufpend  the  law. 
Thus  when  Pennf)  Ivania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britifh  goodsf  ISblawaie 
and  New  Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encourage  the  landing 
of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thiife  States;  and  the  duties  in  Penn« 
iy Ivania  ferved  no  purpbfe  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  States  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs  :  moft  of  the 
kgiflataret  had  negleded  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of  Congrefs 
for  fumifiiisg  the  federal  treafury ;  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  were  dif- 
legarded ;  the  proportion  for  a  general  impofl  to  be  laid  and  coUeded 
by  Congrefs  was  negatived,  firfl  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  afterwards  by 
New  York.  The' Britifh  troops  continued,  under  pretence  of  a 
breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  pofTeffion  of  the  forts 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  States.  Many  of  the  States  individually  w«re 
infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tender  laws^  while 
they  were  opprefled  with  public  debts;  the  certificates  or  public 
notes  had  loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fpeculation;  Congrefs  loik  their  refpedtability^  and  the  United 
States  their  credit  ^and  importance. 

The  untoward  events  which  followed  the  re-eflablifhment  of  peacci 
though  evils  of  themfelves,  were  over- ruled  for  great  luitional  good. 
From  the  failure  of  their  expectations  of  an  immediate  increafe  of  po- 
litical happinefs,  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be 
lefs  fanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American  revolution,  and  to  fear 
that  they  had  btult  a  viiioi^ty  i^uc  oS.  ^^yiwvm«\\.  o^  tha  falladoos 
ideas  of  public  virtue  %  but  tlbax.  a\aSC\sAt^  ^lts»V\>ssNass.Tsa»!^>NR^^^ 
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lititQved'by  fre^  conftitutionsy  kept  tbem  ffom  defpondmg*  fiyan  ex»^ 
erfioh  o^  thbft  iiAcrent  principles  ©f  f clf-preferyjltion>  which* republic^ 
po(fi$rsi  it  fecarrence^was  had  to  th^  gdod  fehfe  of  the  people  fot  the 
jQ^ification  of  fundamental  difotders»  While  the  dountryj  free  froth 
foreign  force  and  doraeftic  viol^nccy  enjoyed  tranquillityi  a  propdfitiorf 
ym^s  made  by  Vii-gihia  to  aU  the  other  States  to  meet  in  coftv^ntionj  fof 
the  purpofe'of  digefting  a  forni  of  gbvemment*  equal  to  the  exi'gericiei 
oftht-  unitim  The  iifft  motion  for  this  purpofe  was  made  by  Mr; 
Maddifon^  and  he*  had  the  pleaTure  of  feeing  it  acceded  to  by  twelve 
of  the  States,  and  finally  to  iffoe  in  the  eftablifhnient  of  a  New"  Condi- 
mtioni  which  bids  fair  to  repay  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  fof 
t!\e  toils>  dangcrsj  and  waftes  of  the  irevolution.  The  fundamental 
diftindion  between  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  new  conflitu- 
tion  lies  in  this  5  the  former  afted  only  on  States,  the  latter  on  indi- 
rMuals ;  the  foi^er  could  neither  raife  miin  nor  mdney  by  its  own 
authority,  but  lay  at  the  difcretion  of  thirteen  different  legillature$f 
and  without  their  unanimous'  cqUcurtence  was  unabl6  to  provide  for 
the  public  fafety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debti  The  ex* 
perienxre  of  fevefal  years  had  proved  the  impoflibility  of  a  government 
anfwering  the  cAd  of  its  inftitutioni  which  was  dependent  oii  others  foif 
the  means  ncceflaty  for  atraining  thefc  ^nds*  By  the'  new  i:Oiiftitution# 
one  Icgiflativej  executive^  and  judicial  power  jSetvades  the  whole 
ttniom  This  enfarei  an  uniform  obfetvance  of  treaties,  and  gives  a 
lability  to  the  general  government,  which'  never  could  be  attained 
while  the  afts  and  requifitions  of  Congrefs  were  fubjeft  to  the  revifibif 
of  thirteen  legiflatures,  and  while  thirteen  diftiiidl  and  unconnedled 
jddiciaties  had-  a  cdftftitutional  right  to  decidfe  on  the  fame  fubj^d!. 
The  people-  of  the  United  States  gave  flo  new  powers  to  their  rufersj 
but  made  a  more  judicious  arrangement  of  what  they  had  formerly 
cededv  They^  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  not  by 
taking  from  the  people^  but  from  the  State  legiflatutes*  They  tOok 
from  the  latter  a  power  of  levying  duties  on  the  importation'  of  mer* 
chandif<^  ffom  foreign  Countries,  and  transferred  it  to  Congrefs  for  the 
comn&on  benefit  of  the  uniom  They  alfo  invefted  the  jgeneral  govern* 
ment  with  a  J(fcl^er  to  regulate  trade;  levy  taxes  and  internal  duties 
on  the  inhabitants*  That  thefe  enlarged  powei's  might  be  u(ed  only 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  Congrefs,  which  formerly  confifted  of 
only  one  body,  ^Vas  made  to'  cohfift  of  two ;  one"  of  which  was  to  be 
chofen  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  other  by  the 
State  legi(latnres#"  The  execution  of  the  ad"^' 6f  "this  compounded 'le» 
VluL  4  F  giilaturc 
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gi/Iature  was  committed  to  a  Supreme  Magidratef  with  the  title  of 
Prefident.    The  conilitationy  of  which  thcfe  were  the  principal  fei- 
turesy  was  fubmitted  to  the  people  for  ratification.     Animated  debates 
took  place  on  the  propriety  of  ellablilhing  or  rejecting  it.    Sone 
States^  who  from  their  local  iituation  were  ^benefited  by  receiving 
impoll  duties  into  their  treafuriesy  were  averfe  from  the  giving  of  them 
up  to  the  union.    Others>  who  were  confuming  but  not  importing 
States>  had  an  intereiled  inducement  of  an  oppofite  kind>  to  fupport 
the  propofed  new  conftitutioo.    The  pro{)>eds  of  increafed  employ* 
ment  tor  (hipping,  and  the  enlargement  of  commerce^  weighed  with 
thofe  States  which  abounded  in  failors  and  (hips«  and  alfo  with  fea« 
port  townsf   to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  new  fyftem ;  but  thofe 
States^  or  parts  of  States*  which  depended  chiefly  on  agriculture,  were 
afraid  that  zeal  for  encouraging  an  American  mariney  by  narrowing 
the  grounds  of  competition  among  foreigners  for  purchafing  and  car- 
rying their  producci  would  lefTen  their  profits.     Son^e  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  therefore  conceived  that  they  had  a  local  interefl  in  refufing  the 
new  fyftem. 

Individuals  who  had  great  influence  in  State  legiflatures,  or  who 
held  profitable  places  under  them,  were  unwilling  to  adopt  a  govern- 
ment which>  by  diminifhing  the  power  of  the  States^  would  eventu- 
ally diminifh  their  own  importance :  others^  who  looked  fonward  to 
feats  in  the  general  government,  or  for  offices  under  its  authority,  bad 
the  fame  interefled  reafon  for  fupporting  its  adoptioiu  Some  frcHn 
jealoufy  of  liberty  were  afraid  of  giving  too  much  power  to  their  ru- 
lers ;  others,  from  an  honeil  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  country,, 
were  for  paving  the  way  to  national  greatnefs  by  melting  down  the 
feparate  States  into  a  national  mafs.  The  former  feared  the  new  con- 
flitution ;  the  latter  gloried  in  it.  Almoft  every  paffion  which  could 
agitate  the  human  breail,  interefled  States  and  individuals  for  and 
againil  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan  of  government :  fome  whole 
clafles  of  people  were  in  its  favour.  The  mafs  of  public  creditors  ex- 
pe^ed  payment  of  their  debts  from  the  eftablifhment  of  an  efficient 
government,  and  were  therefore  decidedly  for  it  adoption.  Such  M 
lived  on  falaries,  and  thofe  who,  being  clear  of  deb^,  wifhed  for  a 
fixed  medium  of  circulation  and  the  free  courfe  of  law,  were  friends 
of  a  conilitution  which  prohibits  the  ififubg  of  paper  money  and  all  inp> 
terference  between  debtor  and  creditor.  In*  addition  to  thefe,  the 
great  body  of  independent  men,  who  faw  the  neceffity  of  an  energetic 
g(Uicsal  government,  and  who,  from  the  jarring  intereib  of  the  di^ 
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rent  StatCi  couW  not  forcfee  any  probability  of  getting  a  better  one 
than  was  propofed,  gave  their  fupport  to  what  the  federal  convention 
had'  projedled,  and  their  influence  efFcdcJ  its  eftablilhment.  After  a 
full  confideratioi,  and  thorough  difcuflion  of  itj  principles,  it  was  ra- 
tified hy  the  conventions  of  eleven  of  the  original  Thirteen  States,  and 
the  acceffion  of  the  other  two  was  foon  expefted.*  The  ratification  of 
tt  was  celebrated  in  mod  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  with  elegant  pro- 
ecfllons,  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhi- 
bited in  America,  Time  and  experience  only  can  fully  difcovcr  the  ct 
fe^^s  of  this  new  diftribution  of  the  powers  of  government ;  but  in  the- 
ory  it  feems  well  cafculated  to  unite  liberty  with  fafety,  and  to  lay  the 
fbandation  of  national  greatnefs,  while  it  abridges  none  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  people. 

The  new  conftituftion  having  "been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  States, 
and  fenators  and  reprefentatives  having  been  chofen  agreeably  to  the 
articles  thereof,  they  met  at  New  York,  and  commenced  proceedings 
under  it.  The  old  Congrefs  and  confederation,  like  the '  continental 
money,  expired  without  a  figh  or  groan,  in  April  1789.  Anew  Con- 
grefs, with  more  ample  powers,  and  a  new  conftitution,  partly  nationals 
and  partly  federal,  fucceeded  in  their  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
who  wilhed  for  the  happinefs  of  the  United  States. 

Though  great  diverfity  of  opinions  had  prevailed  about  the  new  con- 
ftitution, there  wa*  but  one  opinion  aboiit  the  perfon  who  (hould  be 
appointed  its  fupreme  executive  officer.    The  people^  as  well  anti- 


*  Thr  following  rxhibiti  at  one  view  the  order,  time,  &c.  in  which  the  feveral 
Spates  raiiHcd  the  Federal  G»n{lItution  : 

Majority* 


Delaware, 

December 

3* 

1787. 

unanimoufly 

«»    ^ 

Pennfylvanfa, 

December 

»3. 

- 

46 

to    43 

E3 

New  Jerfey, 

Dv.  ember 

i9» 

unanimcAifly 

Georgia, 

January 

«>•     • 

1788, 

unanimoufly 

Conne6iicut, 

January 

9» 

128 

to    40 

88 

MafTachufctts, 

February 

6. 

187 

to  169 

*^ 

Maryland, 

April 

28 

63 

to    la 

5» 

South  Carolina, 

May 

»3 

149 

to    73 

7« 

New  Hampfhire, 

June 

£1 

57 

to    46 

11 

Virginia, 

June 

25 

89 

to    79 

!• 

New  York, 

July 

a6 

30 

to    85 

5 

North  Carolina 

November 

«7 

1789, 

»93 

to    75 

118. 

Rhode  Ifland, 

May 

89 

1790, 

'  •% 

Vermont, 

January 

10 

»79»» 

kyag^reatmajoKlty. 

XentHcky^ 

- 

4F 

1 

fedenliftft 
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fcdcraltfts^as  federalifts^  (for  by  thefe  aames  the  parties  for  and  jgwl 
Ibe  new  conftitution  wtrc  oalkd)  unanunooAy  turned  their  eyei  (A 
the  late  cofnnutoder  of  their  armies,  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  tcrk 
their  iiril  Prefident.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  well-informed  individml 
ib  the  United  Sutes,  (Mr.  Wafhington  himfelf  only  es^cepted)  ^ 
Iras  not  anxious  that  he  ikould  be  called  to  the  executive  idmiaiftiatioa 
of  the  propofed  new  plan  of  government.  Unambitious  of  farther  ho- 
nours he  had  retire  to  bis  faLtm  in  Virginia^  and  hoped  to  be  excofed 
ftom  all  farther  public  iervice ;  but  his  country  called  him  by  an  unaai- 
mous  vote  to  fill  the  highelt  ftation  in  its  gift.  That  honeft  zeal  for  the 
public  goody  which  had  uniformly  influenced  him  to  devote  both  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  fervice  of  his  country^  got  the  better  of  his  love  of 
retirement)  and  induced  him  once  more  to  engine  in  the  great  bufineis 
of  making  a  nation  hkppy.  The  intelligence  of  his  election  being  com« 
municated  to  )iim>  while  on  his  farm  in  Virginia*  he  fet  oi»t  foon  after 
for  New- York.  On  his  way  thither,  the  foad  was  cfow:ded  with 
numbers  anxious  to  fee  the  Man  of  the  people.  Efcoits  of  militia,  tnd 
of  gentlemen  of  the  firfl  charade r  and  ftation,  attended  him  froip  State 
to  State,  and  he  was  cvtry  where  received  with  the  higheft  hopourt 
which  a  grateful  and  admiring  people  could  conleiw  Addreifes  of  cob« 
gratulatlon  were  prefented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  every 
place  of  confequence  through  which  he  paiied,  to  all  of  which  he  r> 
turned  fuch  modeft,  unalTuming  anfwers  as  were  in  every  refped  fait* 
able  to  his  fituation.  So  great  were  the  honours  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  that  they  could  fcarccly  have  failed  to  produce  haughtinefs  in 
the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man  j  but  nothing  of  the  kiiid  was  ever  dif- 
covered  in  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  On  all  occadohs  he  behaved 
to  all  men  with  the  affability  of  one  citizen  to  another.  He  -was  truly 
great  in  deferving  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  but  much  greater  in 
pot  being  elated  with  them. 

Gray's- Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  which  Mr.  Walhington  had  to 
pafs,  was  highly  decorated  with  laurels  and  evergreens.     At  each  end 
of  it  were  eredled  magnificent  arches  compofed  of  laurels,  emblema- 
tical of  the  ancient  Roman  triumphal  arches ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
bridge  was  a  laurel  fh rubbery.     As  Mr.  Wafhington  pafibd  the  bridgej 
a  youth  ornamented  with  fpiigs  of  laurel,  afilfted  by  machinery,  let 
drop  above  his  head,  though  unperceived  by  him,  a  civic  crown  of 
/  laurel.    Upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  citizens  lined  the  fences*  fields, 
[  and  avenues,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Philadelphia.    Throiigh  thefe 
he  was  conducted  to  the  cii^iiX)^  2Lio3imt.tQi^and  refpedahk^^wdf  ^ 


^te^idsMSf  whe/e  lie  partook  of  i(n  degaat  cncertfdnitent^  provided 
ior  him.  The  pkaTuces  of  the  day  wcfc  fucceeded  t]^  a  kandfdme  4ii* 
fbgy  of  firework's  in  the  evening. 

When  Mr*  Wathiqgton  crefied  the  Dela^trcy  -«knd  landed  en  f!ht 
Jerfey  (horey  he  was  fainted  with  three  cheers  by  the  inhabitants^ 
the  vicinity.  When  he  came  to  ■  the  brow  of  the  hilj>  on  his  way  td 
Trenton,  a  triumphal  arch  was  ereded  on  the  blridgey  by  the  dire^on 
cf  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The  erown  of  the  arch  was  highly  oma* 
mented  with  imperial  Jaurels  and  flowers,  and  oh  it  was  difpiayed  in 
large  figures,  December  26th  1776.  On  th^  fweep  of  tlie  ardi,  bencatfc 
was  this  in(cription.  The  defender  tf  the  Mothers  fwiil  al/o  proteB  their 
Daughters.  On  the  north  fide -were -ranged  a  number  of  yoong  girlt 
Eroded  in  white,  with  garlands  of  itowers  on  their  headsf  and  ba&ets 
of 'flotv^ers  on  their  arms ;  in  the  fecond  row  ftood  the  young  ladies,  and 
behind  them  the  married  ladies  of  the  town*  The  iiifta&t  be  pafled  the 
archi  the  yOniig  girls  began  to  "fing  die  following  ode : 

«« "Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  mori?, 
<«  Welcofflie  to  this  grateful  (bore : 
'«<  Now  no  •mercenary  foe 
«^  Aims  again  the  fatal  blo\<r, 
"  Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow* 
»<  Virgins  fait,  and  matrons  grave, 
^<  Thefe  thy  conquering  arm  did  favfe, 
«'  Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers ; 
«  Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 
«<  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers/* 

As  they  fung  the  laft  lines,  they  ftrewed  their  flowers  on  (he  roail 
before  their  beloved  deliverer*  His  fituation  on  this  occaiion,  con* 
tf  ailed  with  what  he  had  in  Dec*  1776  felt  on  the  fame  fpot,  when  th^ 
affairs  of  America  were  at  the  loweft  ebb  of  depreflion,  filled  him  witb 
ienffttions  thsit  cannot  be  ^fcribed*  He  was  rowed  acrofs  the  bay 
from  Elisabeth-Town  to'  New. York  in  an  elegant  barge  by  thirteeo 
pilots.  All  the  vefiels  in  the  harbour  hoifted  their  flags.  Stairs  were 
cre^ed'  and  decorated  for  his  reception.  On  his  landing,  univerfal  jpy 
diiflired  itfelf  through  every  order  of  the  people,  and  he  was  received 
and  congratulated  by  the  governor  of -the  State,  and  officers  of  the  covb 
poration.  He  was  conducted  from  the  latiding^place  to:  the  bouib 
whiobbad  been£tted  up  for  his  reception,  and  was  followed  by  a^ 
Mflgant  proceffion  of  militia  in  their  uniforms,  and  by  great  numbers 
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